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THE   LAND  OF  THE  SHAH 

By  George  Donaldson,  Ph.D. 


IF  an  American  could  be  suddenly 
transported  from  bis  bome,  and  set 
down  in  tbis  land  of  tbe  Arabian 
Nigbts,  be  would  surely  feel  tbat  bistory 
had  turned  back  in  its  course  and  tbat 
be  was  contemporary^  witb  tbe  grand- 
children of  Noab,  or  perhaps  still  more 
as  though  be  bad  taken  bis  place  among 
those  antediluvians  who  bad  "  filled  the 
earth  witb  violence,"  and  so  corrupted 
themselves  before  God  tbat  tbe  eartb 
had  to  be  purified  by  a  flood.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  Persian  character  would 
surely  place  him  in  tbat  former  period. 

We  entered  Persia  from  tbe  north, 
having  come  from  Tiflis,  five   days  by 
post  to  Djulfa  on  tbe  Persian  frontier. 
Here  we  were  immediately 'made  to  real- 
ize tbat  Persia  is  not  a  land  of  railroads, 
nor  even  roads  at  all,  but  a  wild,  uncul- 
tivated, imsubdued  land  where  robbers 
abound,  and  tbe  only  means  of  convey- 
ance are  donkeys,  horses,  and 
camels,  which  must  pick 
their  way  along  rocky  river- 
beds,  and    across   dry  and 
stony  plains,  witb  no  more 
of  a  road  than  tbe  path  the 
hoofs  of  their  predecessors 
have  made. 

After  several  hours  of  bar- 
tering, we  succeeded  in  en- 
gaging a  man  and  two  horses 
to  take  us  to  Tabriz.  Side- 
saddles are  not  known  in  tbis 
land,  and  so  we  bad  to  do 
the  best  we  could  to  fix  a 
seat  for  my  wife  on  tbe  rude 
native  pallon  on  one  horse, 
and  wben  our  luggage  bad 


been  made  fast  to  tbe  other,  I  mounted 
and  found  tbat  I  bad  a  very  comforta- 
ble seat,  so  much  so  tbat  I  soon  made  a 
change  witb  my  wife,  whose  arrange- 
ments did  not  prove  so  satisfactory. 

Tbe  man  walked,  and  we  set  out 
across  a  partially  cultivated  plain,  and 
soon  reached  the  mountains.  These  we 
entered,  following  tbe  course  of  a  small 
stream  which  was  used  for  irrigation  in 
the  plain  below.  Tbe  path  was  such  as 
may  be  seen  in  any  steep  cow  pasture, 
and  often  led  along  tbe  verj'  edge  of  tbe 
bank,  which  looked  as  though  it  migbt, 
at  any  time,  form  a  small  landslide,  and 
it  seemed  only  reasonable  tbat  it  should 
do  so  while  we  were  upon  it.  Just  be- 
fore night-fall  we  came  to  a  village,  i.e., 
a 'cluster  of  mud  bouses.  Each  bouse 
consisted  of  one  room  inclosed  by  four 
mud  walls,  a  bare  mud  floor,  and  a  mud 
roof  spread  upon  brush  supported  by 
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poles — a  yeritable  mud  box,  with  a  low 
door  for  entrance,  and  a  little  round 
hole  in  the  roof  for  light.  We  found  a 
house  that  was  comparatiyely  new  and 


clean,  but  the  thought  of  sleeping  in 
such  a  cayem  as  that  seemed  was  too 
much  for  us,  so  we  climbed  upon  the 
roof  and  spread  our  bed  beside  the 
straw-stack  which  is  often  on  the  house- 
top in  this  country,  and  slept  under  the 
open  sky.  In  the  villages  the  people 
usually  sleep  on  the  ground  outside  of 
the  door,  in  the  summer  season,  but  in 
the  cities  they  often  sleep  on  the  roofs. 

Four  days  of  travel  through  moun- 
tains and  plains,  all  dry,  parched  and 
treeless,  brought  us  to  Tabriz.  There 
is  no  rain  in  Persia  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  the  land  is  barren  ex- 
cept where  there  are  streams  of  water 
for  irrigation.  The  mountain  streams 
are  conducted  in  underground  channels 
formed  by  digging  pits,  about  thirty 
feet  apart,  and  tunnelling  from  one  to 
the  other.  This  prevents  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  by  the  sun,  and  at  the 
same  time  usually  finds  a  clay  bottom, 
so  that  there  is  not  so  much  lost  by  ab- 
sorption and  leakage.  Little  channels 
branch  off,  from  time  to  time,  and  bring 
some  of  the  water  to  the  surface,  where 
it  is  carried  about  in  Uttle  ditches,  to 
water  the  crops.  In  the  fall  of  the  year, 
after  the  grain  is  harvested,  the  country 
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presents  a  most  desolate  appearance,  for 
there  is  not  a  green  thing  to  be  seen. 

Tabriz  is  the  most  flourishing  city  in 
Persia.  Its  population  has  increased 
very  rapidly  of  late,  and  it  now  claims 
about  two  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, and  covers  an  immense  area,  ex- 
tending for  many  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion over  the  plam.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
Eastern  city,  and  everything  reminds 
one  of  Bible  times  and  Bible  lands.  Just 
outside  of  the  city  walls  we  were  met  by 
a  band  of  lepers  who  approached  with 
outstretched  hands  to  receive  gifts,  and 
everywhere  along  the  road  were  blind 
beggars,  paralytics  and  cripples,  "sit- 
ting by  the  wayside  to  receive  alms." 
As  we  enter  the  city,  ragged  and  half- 
naked  children,  with  all  sorts  of  eye 
diseases,  are  everywhere  seen  along  the 
path. 

Here  also  may  be  seen  women  covered 
with  a  doth  thrown  over  the  head  and 
coming  down  to  the  knees,  or  lower, 
a  fold  of  which  they  always  draw  up 
over  the  face  when  a  man  appears. 
Their  legs  and  feet  are  bare,  and  large 
earthen  water-jars  are  on  their  bacl^. 
There  are  others  of  a  better  class,  who 
have  their  heads  completely  covered 
with  a  piece  of  cloth  which  has  a  small 
aperture  of  fine  needle-work  over  the 
eyes,  so  that  they  can  see  out,  just 
enough  to  enable  them  to  get  along  in 
the  street  They  wear  a  dark -blue 
outer  garment,  which  is  thrown  over 
the  head  and  reaches  nearly  to  the 
ground,  bright  green  baggy  trousers, 
which  are  gathered  at  the  ankle  and  fit 
snugly  to  the  foot  like  a  sock,  and  bright 
red  or  yellow  slippers  just  large  enough 
to  slip*  the  toes  into ;  the  heel  of  tiie 
slipper  comes  under  the  instep  of  the 
foot,  so  that  they  are  compelled  to  shuf- 
fle along  walking  on  their  toes  only. 

The  men  wear  coats  with  heavy  gath- 
ered skirts,  loose,  short  trousers,  low 
leather  shoes,  a  leather  strap  around  the 
waist,  and  a  close-fitting  skull-cap ;  or, 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  better 
class  of  citizens,  a  loose  flowing  robe, 
much  like  the  ecclesiastical  gown  some- 
times worn  by  the  clergy,  and  a  high 
black  astrakhan  turban.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  Prophet,  or  sayids,  wear  a 
dark  green  or  blue  cloth  twisted  into  a 
turban,  and  the  moUahs,  or  ecclesias- 


Armtnian  Woman. 

tics,  wear  a  similar  one  of  white  cloth, 
made  very  large.  In  the  case  of  the 
sayids  and  moUahs,  the  belt  is  made  of 
the  same  doth  as  the  turban,  but  others 
usually  have  some  bright,  pretty  color. 
They  all  wear  low  leather  shoes  and 
usually  bright-colored  socks.  All  these 
costumes  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 
of  the  city. 

Nor  does  the  word  city  convey  to  the 
mind  much  of  an  idea  of  such  a  place  as 
Tabriz,  for  we  cannot  separate  Uie  idea 
of  streets  and  some  order  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  houses  from  that  term. 
Here  it  has  nothing  of  that  significance, 
but  is  rather  a  large  number  of  houses, 
each  with  a  little  garden,  enclosed  by  a 
mud  wall,  crowded  up  close  together. 
The  spaces  between  the  walls  where  they 
do  not  come  so  near  together  as  to  have 
one  wall  do  for  two  gardens,  are  the 
streets,  or  rather  public  passages.  They 
may  be  only  six  feet  wide  or  they  may 
be  large  and  irregular  areas,  just  as  it 
happens.     They  are  in  no  proper  sense 
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streets  at  all,  but  only  strips  of  waste 
land  along  which  people  may  walk,  if  they 
are  willing  to  climb  over  the  heaps  of 
dirt  and  rubbish  that  are  thrown  into 
them  from  excavations  and  buildings, 
or  pick  their  way  along  the  sides  of  the 
streams  of  water  or  open  wells  which  are 
in  them.  Occasionally,  where  a  good 
stream  of  water  crosses  or  loms  along 
this  street,  the  women  find  places  to  fill 
their  water-jars  and  wash  their  clothes, 
and  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  them 


In  just  passing  through  a  town  or 
city,  one  sees  scarcely  more  of  it  than 
one  sees  of  the  homes  of  the  prairie 
dog,  when  one  walks  over  the  mounds 
of  earth  at  the  mouths  of  theii*  holes. 
There  are,  however,  in  the  large  towns 
and  cities,  places  where  most  of  the 
business  and  trade  is  carried  on.  These 
are  called  bazaars,  and  are  semi-subter- 
raneous passages,  reminding  one  of  the 
covered  roads  or  galleries  of  the  ants, 
with  stalls  on  eitiber  side,  where  men 


A  Room  in  the  Royal  Palace. 


pounding   a  wet   garment  upon  a  flat 
stone  to  cleanse  it 

Some  of  these  alleys  which  are  much 
used  for  thoroughfares  are  paved  with 
cobblestones,  but  the  pavement  is  often 
covered  several  feet  deep  with  earth 
which  has  been  thrown  out  from  some 
excavation  and  remains  until  some  one 
wishes  to  use  it  to  make  brick  for  build- 
ing or  mortar  for  covering  or  repairing 
the  roof  of  a  house.  The  entrance  from 
these  streets  to  the  houses  or  yards  is 
through  a  low  door  in  the  wall.  Men  of 
wealth  sometimes  have  a  large  red  brick 
gateway,  but  these  are  much  more  fre- 
quently seen  at  the  houses  of  Armenians, 
or  other  foreigners,  than  of  Persians. 


sit  behind  their  wares  waiting  for  cus- 
tomers, or  work  at  their  trades.  Money 
changers,  hatters,  silversmiths,  black- 
smiths, tinsmiths,  saddlers,  shoemakers, 
bakers,  confectioners,  scribes,  stone-cut- 
ters, bookbinders,  gunsmiths,  and  deal- 
ers in  all  sorts  of  wares  can  here  be  seen, 
busily  engaged  at  their  crafts^  Here, 
men  meet  to  gossip  and  talk  over  the 
news  of  the  day.  Politics  and  the 
weather  are  never  discussed  here,  prob- 
ably because  there  is  not  enough  of 
either  to  discuss ;  weeks  and  months 
pass  by  without  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance in  the  weather,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  is  as  far 
beyond    their   control  as  that   of  the 
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Bastinado  at  Zenjan. 

weather ;  nor  does  any  one,  unless  he 
be  an  official,  have  the  slightest  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  government,  or 
care  what  becomes  of  it,  as  long  as  he 
is  left  unmolested. 

But  to  see  anything  of  the  houses  of 
these  people,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
within  the  walls.  There,  those  who 
can  afford  it  have  some  trees  and  flowers 
in  the  centre  of  the  square,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  walk,  and  two  sides 
of  which  are  inclosed  by  the  low  one- 
story  house,  with  rooms  opening  out 
upon  the  garden.  Should  we  enter  the 
house  we  would  find  the  floor  covered 
with  pretty  carpets  and  rugs  which 
serve  as  seats  to  squat  upon,  tables  to 
set  the  food  and  dishes  upon,  and  beds 
in  which  a  mattress  is  unrolled  for 
sleeping  purposes.  As  there  is  no 
wood  in  this  country  except  the  fruit- 
trees  and  vines,  and  a  little  poplar  which 
is  grown  for  shade,  lumber  is  very  ex- 
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pensive,  and  is  not  used  in 
buildings  except  for  doors, 
windows,  and  supports  for 
the  roof:  it  is  used  very  spar- 
ingly in  these  places,  and  the 
doors  are  made  very  low. 
Dried  cow  dung  is  the  com- 
mon fuel,  but  the  wealthy 
buy  the  trimmings  and  roots 
of  the  trees  and  grape-vines. 
All  the  straight  wood  is  used 
for  building  and  furniture. 

The  people  live  largely  on 
rice,  wheat,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables; but  mutton,  beef, 
fowls,  and  eggs  are  very 
cheap  and  are  used  freely 

for  food.     The  milk  of  the  water-buflGa- 

los,  cows,  sheep, 

and  goats,  also, 

is  made  into 

butter,    cheese, 

curds,  and  vari- 
ous dishes  of 

the    thickened 

or     loppered 

milk.      The 

wheat  is  reaped 

by    a    sickle, 

threshed    by 

driving  over  it 

cattle  or  horses 

hitched   to   a 

wide  plank  with 

pieces  of  iron  or 

stone  set  in  the 

lower  surface, 

winnowed  by 

tossing  it  into  the  air  against  the  wind, 

and  carefully  picked  over  by  hand,  be- 
fore going  to  the  mill,  where 
it  is  ground  by  water-power 
into  a  coarse  flour. 

The  animals  in  this  land, 
as  well  as  the  people,  are  re- 
minders of  the  antediluvian 
age,  and  look  as  though  they 
belonged  to  the  period  of 
the  icthyosaurus  or  the  mas- 
todon. The  camel,  donkey, 
water-buffido,  and  fat-tailed 
sheep  are  the  most  common. 
The  camel  and  water-buffalo, 
especially,  are  the  best  sam- 
ples of  Nature's  first  at- 
tempts at  aoimal  architec- 
ture extant,  unless  it  be  the 
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hippopotamus  of  the  ancient  Nile ;  and 
when  we  consider  their  voices,  the  little 
long-eared  donkey  with  his  bray  may 
weU  join  them.  Li  riding  through  this 
country,  and  observing  the  reptilian  ap- 
pearance of  the  camel  beneath  his  bur- 
den, and  the  water-ox  dragging  a  point- 
ed stick  through  the  soil,  to  plough  it 
for  sowing,  we  cannot  but  feel  an  op- 
pressive sense  of  the  primitiveness  which 
surrounds  us,  and  wonder  if  we  can  be 
looking  upon  things  as  they  exist  in 
this  nineteenth  century.  It  would  be  a 
trifle  hard  to  describe  the  character  of  a 
people  who  have  no  word  in  their  lan- 
guage for  character,  simply  because  you 
cannot  name  that  which  does  not  exist 
It  is  also  a  comment  upon  their  social 
or  family  relations  that  they  have  no 
word  for  home  or  wife.  For  the  former 
they  can  only  say  "  house,"  and  for  the 
latter,  like  the  Germaus,  they  say 
"woman."  The  woman,  so  far  as  her 
rights  go,  is  not  much  more  than  a 
slave,  but  of  course  affection  often 
alters  this  relationship.  As  regards  re- 
ligion, the  Persians  are  Shiah  Moham- 
medans, and  they  hate  the  Sunni  or 
Turkish  Mohammedans  more  bitterly 
than  they  do  the  Christians.     They  pray 


An  Official  Caller. 


A  Mountain  Armenian. 

three  times  a  day,  with  their  faces  tow- 
ard Mecca,  and  often  carry  a  little 
compass  that  they  may  be  sure  and  get 
the  direction  right.  Wherever  they 
happen  to  be  when  their  hour  of  prayer 
comes,  they  lay  down  their  burdens  and, 
spreading  their  cloak  upon  the  ground 
to  kneel  upon,  and  placing  just  before 
them  the  sacred  stone  upon  which  tbey 
rest  the  forehead,  they  go  through  a 
long  form  which  at  least  constitutes  a 
healthful  calisthenic  exercise.  Yet 
after  travelling  through  idolatrous  na- 
tions it  is  refreshing  to  enter  a  country 
where  religion  is  not  so  localized  or 
spirit  so  materialized,  where  men  enter 
an  unadorned  mosque  to  commime  with 
God,  or  kneel  by  the  wayside  or  imder 
the  shade  of  a  tree  to  offer  their  prayers. 
It  is  a  question,  though,  whether  this 
form  of  worship  has  not  become  to  the 
Mohammedan  just  as  true  an  idol  and 
barrier  against  communion  with  God 
as  is  the  image  of  the  Eussian  or  Hindu  ; 
for  he  will  get  up  from  his  prayers  and 
steal  or  lie  much  quicker  than  they, 
and  the  only  time  you  can  trust  him  is 
when  his  interest  is  on  vour  side. 
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The  Persians  are  in  every  way  dif- 
ferent from  the  Western  nations.  They 
shave  their  heads  and  not  their  faces, 
remove  their  shoes  instead  of  their  hats, 
write  and  read  from  left  to  right,  wear 
their  vests  outside  of  their  coats  ;  their 
women  consider  it  indecent  to  appear  in 
public  with  the  face  uncovered,  but  do 
not  blush  to  walk  the  street  with  bare 
feet  and  legs,  they  dye  their  hair  and 
nails  red.  He  instead  of  speaking  the 
truth,  always  agree  with  you  but  never 
do  as  you  do,  ask  for  gifts  instead  of 
giving  them,  receive  pay  from  their 
servants  instead  of  paying  them  wages, 
and  wear  thick  wool  hats  in  the  hottest 
weather. 

They  are  cruel  beyond  all  measure. 
This  is  seen  in  their  dealing  with  their 
beasts,  as  well  as  in  their  punishments, 
where  the  only  check  upon  the  terror  of 
their  tortures  is  their  lack  of  ingenuity 
to  invent  more.  The  bastinado,  which 
often  leaves  the  feet  a  shapeless  mass,  is 
administered  for  small  offences  or  no 
offence  at  all,  except  that  of  being  sus- 
pected of  not  giving  all  the  money  or 


A  Dervish. 
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information 
possible.  Cut- 
ting  off  the 
hand  or  foot, 
pulling  out 
the   hair   and 
beard,  confine- 
ment in  a  foul 
cell,  starva- 
tion,   burying 
alive,  and  cast- 
ing into  a  pit 
to  be  devoured 
by  vermin,  are 
some    of    the 
means  used  by 
officials  to  ex- 
tort    money 
from,  or  wreak 
vengeance  on,  those  who  are  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  come  under  their  power. 
Some  days  ago,  while  the  vice-mayor 
of  Tabriz  was  cusilling  upon  us,  we  were 
showing  him  some  of  our  photographs 
of  Persia,  among  which  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  bastinado  at  Zenjan.    After 
looking  at  it  a  moment,  with  a  grow- 
ing expression  of  displeas- 
ure, he  looked  up  and  said  : 
"  Don't  take  that  to  America, 
for  your  people  will  think 
we  are  awful  barbarians  here 
in  Persia."     "But,"  we  re- 
plied, "you  do  much  worse 
than  that ;  you  even  put  men 
into  pits  to  starve,  and  to 
make  it  worse  throw  the  car- 
casses of  sheep  into  the  pit 
to  breed  vermin  to  devour 
them."    He  admitted  that  it 
was  sometimes  done  in  Per- 
sia, but  said  that  it  was  nec- 
essary here  in  Persia  to  be 
very  cruel  to  keep  men  from 
crime.     "For,"  said  he,  "we 
cut  off  a   man's    hand    for 
stealing,  and  he  will  go  and 
steal  with  the  other." 

But  this  terrible  state  of 
affairs  is  due,  largely  at  least, 
to  the  government  which,  for 
many  centuries,  has  been 
grinding  all  the  good  out  of 
its  citizens.  The  Shah  is  an 
absolute  monarch,  and  has 
the  power  of  life  and  death  of 
all  his  subjects  in  his  hand. 
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If  one  of  his  wives  dis- 
pleases him,  she  may  be  cast 
from  one  of  the  towers  of 
his  palace  and  dragged  off 
and  buried  by  some  of  his 
wretched  servants  before 
morning.  Her  place  is  eas- 
ily filled,  for  all  the  women 
of  the  land  belong  to  him. 

The  following  incident, 
which  occurred  within  a  few 
years,  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  Shah's  privileges  in 
this  respect,  and  of  the  mor- 
als of  the  nation  :  A  young 
man  appeared  at  the  palace 
gate  at  Teheran  and  demand- 
ed admittance  and  an  interview  with  his 
father  the  Shah.  The  incredulous  guard 
consulted  the  princes  about  him,  but 
they  knew  nothing  of  such  a  brother. 


.  A  Persian  Dolol,  or  Merchant  who  Carries  his  Goods  to 
Homes. 


Two    Mollahs   (priests)  ar>d   a   Savid  (of  the   Tribe  of   Mohammed), 
volving  fan  and  a  kalion,  or  water  pipe,  are  shown. 


However,  he  insisted,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  his  credentials  before  the  Shah, 
who  at  once  sent  for  him  and,  having 
clothed  him  in  princely  raiment,  gave 
him  his  place  among  his  brethren.  It 
seems  that  many  years  before,  while  the 
Shah  was  travelling  through  his  domains 
he  saw  a  girl  who  pleased  him.  He  sent 
for  her  and  made  her  his  wife,  but  left 
her  in  her  own  home,  giving  her  pledges 
with  which  she  should  send  her  off- 
spring, should  he  be  a  son,  to  his  father. 
It  happened  thus,  and  these  were  the 
credentials  which  identified  the  young 
man  when  he  was  of  age  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Court 

If  the  Shah  has  to  pay  a  large  sum  of 
money,  he  does  not  go  to  his  treasured 
millions,  but  rather  to  a  rich  subject  and 
asks  him  for  the  amount.  His  request 
cannot  be  refused,  and  the  man,  with 
flattering  words  about  the  generosity  of 
his  master  for  leaving  him  his  wife, 
brings  forth  the  amount  and  is  glad  if 
he  can  escape  with  his  head,  altiiough 
he  may  be  hopelessly  ruined,  flnancially. 

When  the  late  Shah,  Nasr-ed-deen, 
was  in  England,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  telling  him  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
he  owed — abet  lost  at  the  races,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  Just  then  a  noble- 
man chanced  to  pass,  and  the  Shah  said, 
"  That  man  is  rich,  is  he  not  ?  "  "  Yes," 
said  the  Prince.  "  WTiy  don't  you  ask 
him  to  pay  it,"  continued  the  despot. 
"  He  wouldn't  do  it,"  said  the  Prince. 
"  Then  Td  take  off  his  head,"  said  the 
mild  Asiatic. 

The  officials  of  the  Shah  receive  but  lit- 
tle salary,  and  their  servants  often  none. 
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because  of  the  opportunities  their  posi- 
tion gives  them  of  fees  and  extortions. 
And  it  is  said  to  be  no  infrequent  oc- 
currence for  a  man  to  pay  a  good  sum 
to  become  the  servant  of  a  man  of  in- 
fluence. This  system  of  extortion  pre- 
vails from  the  Shah  down  to  the  low- 
est officials,  and  makes  this  government 
an  abomination  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  gov- 
ernment is  weak,  and  can  exist  only  on 
account  of  the  jealousy  of  the  great 
European  powers.  A  Kurdish  chief, 
after — for  years — successfully  resisting 
the  forces  of  the  Shah  in  his  attempts 
to  suppress  him,  was  made  general  in  the 
Persian  army,  and  in  this  way  the  trouble 
was  satisfactorily  settled. 

But  things  must  soon  change.  Eu- 
ropeans have  entered  all  parts  of  Persia 
for  business  enterprises,  and  the  Shah 
encourages  them.  The  young  men  of 
Persia  are  becoming  eager  to  learn 
English,  and  seek  instruction  in  that, 
as  well  as  in  the  natural  sciences,  from 
the  Americans  and  Europeans.  The 
mission  schools  are  acquiring  a  far- 
reaching  influence.     Fully  one  thousand 


pupils  come  under  their  direct  influence, 
and  many  more  are  taught  by  those 
who  have  been  in  these  schools.  Mo- 
hammedanism is  waning,  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  a  great  change 
will  come,  and  this  land,  which  for  many 
thousand  years  has  been  controlled  by 
ignorance,  shall  be  freed  from  its  with- 
ering grasp. 

Whether  the  recent  assassination  of 
the  Shah  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Tabriz  will  be  a  step  in 
this  change  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
late  Shah  was  a  man  of  considerable 
strength  of  character  and  a  progressive 
man  for  a  Mohammedan.  He  intro- 
duced many  Western  improvements  into 
his  capital  city  and  into  his  army.  His 
son,  if  his  new  palace  in  Tabriz  is  in- 
dicative of  his  character,  is  also  an  im- 
itator of  Western  civilization.  But  in 
his  own  city  he  goes  for  a  man  of  weak, 
childish  mind.  As  report  goes  in  Tabriz, 
he  never  travels  without  a  guardian,  who 
guides  him  as  nurse  would  a  child. 

If  this  impression,  which  seems  to  be 
general,  be  true,  he  will  be  a  simple  tool 
in  the  hands  of  intriguers,  and   some 
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stronger  spirit  will  doubtless  dispute 
his  authority,  either  through  conspiracy 
or  by  open  force. 

If  the  Sun  should  melt  the  Lion,  and 
the  Star  dissolve  the  Crescent,  what  will 
the  Bull  and  the  Bear  do?  Will  the 
two  black  footprints  of  the  false  prophet 


be  obliterated  from  the  map  of  the 
world  that  the  third  Millennium  of 
Christianity  may  not  see  them  ?  Inter- 
est and  perplexity  deepen.  "  The  light 
maketh  all  things  manifest."  We  wait 
for  the  light  of  The  Future. 
Oroomiah,  Persia. 


DISCLOSED 

By  Laura  Spencer  Portor 

"Did  you  see  him?"  spake  the  Maiden  to  the  Rose, 

"  Over  yonder  where  the  marble  fountain  flows  ? 

One  would  know  him  anywhere,  by  his  courtly,  gracious  air ! " 

"Yes,  I  saw  him,"  spake  the  Red  Rose,  with  a  sigh, 

"For  my  heart  cried  out  with  fragrance  :  'He  is  nigh,' 

Till  its  perfume  filled  the  air,  throbbing  softly  :  *  He  is  there  I ' " 

Spake  the  Lily,  blushing  paler  than  her  wont, 
"Tea,  I  noticed  how  he  lingered  by  the  font. 
In  a  gleam  of  sunlight  gold,  flower-poet  aureoled!" 

Humbly  then  the  Daisy  raised  her  head  and  spake : 

"Yea,  it  seemed  as  though  the  sun  shone  for  his  sake, 

While  for  him  all  flowers  unfold  every  treasure  that  they  hold  I" 

"Hush  your  praises!"  spake  the  Maiden  then  with  fear, 

"Lest  he  hear  you; — for  my  Poet  draweth  near!" 

Then  he  passed  where  all  might  see,  eye  bent  downward  pensively. 

Spake  the  Rose :  "  I  thought  you  meant  the  Nightingale ! " 

"  I — the  Butterfly  !  "  the  Lily  said,  grown  pale. 

Said  the  Daisy,  shrinkingly :  "Oh,  I  thought  you  meant  the  Bee!" 
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THE  TRAINING  AND  LIFE  OF  A  NEW  YORK  FIREMAN 
By  Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson 


IE    coming   Inter- 
/  national  Firemen's 
Tournament,  to  be 
held  in  London, 
will    be   attended 
by  representatives 
jarly  all  of  our  lead- 
nties,  and  promises 
emphasize   the    fact 
American   firemen 
n  many  respects  the 
in  the  world.    One 
who  has  been  present  at 
a  fire  in  any  of  our  centres  of  popu- 
lation  must  have  admired   the    dash, 
skill,  and  precision  with  which  the  fire- 
men began  and  waged  their  battle  with 
the   flames,  and  must  doubtless  have 
wondered,  how  this  skill  and  confidence 
were  acquired  ;  but  an  inquiry  would 
have  revealed  a  fact  unfamiliar  to  the 
general  public,  that  in  all  the  chief  cities 
there  have  been  maintained  for  years 


past  well  -  equipped  training  -  schools, 
where  men  are  regularly  and  carefully 
''drilled  in  the  art  of  handling  fires  and 
saving  lives.  The  training-school  in 
New  York  is  at  157  East  Sixty-seventh 
Street,  the  headquarters  of  the  depart- 
ment, a  handsome  seven-story  brick 
buildiing,  erected  in  1887  at  a  cost  of 
half  a  million  dollars.  To  Captain  H. 
W.  McAdams,  instructor,  come  all  ap- 
plicants for  admission  to  the  depart- 
ment, and  during  the  past  sixteen  years 
he  has  drilled  more  than  40,000  men  in 
the  essentials  of  his  calling. 

The  men  are  first  trained  in  the  use 
of  the  scaling-ladder.  Each  man  takes 
a  ladder,  and  these  are  secured  to  the 
window  ledges  of  the  training-school 
building  until  a  continuous  chain  is 
built  to  the  roof.  In  the  hands  of  well- 
trained  men  the  scaling-ladder  is  a  most 
effective  appliance  for  life-saving,  and 
special  attention  is  given  to  it  in  the 


At  a  Union  Square  Fire. 
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Ladder  Drill. 


New  York  training-school.  When  prop- 
erly trained  in  its  use  the  "  standing-on- 
sill  "  diill,  as  it  is  called,  is  taken  up  by 
the  pupils.  In  this  exercise  two  men  at 
a  time  stand  on  window  sills  and  han- 
dle the  ladders  in  building  a  chain  to 
the  roof.  The  "  swinging-from-window- 
to-window  "  drill  is  the  next  step  in  the 
making  of  a  fireman.  This  is  a  device 
resorted  to  when  a  building  is  on  fire 
and  the  occupants  of  the  top  floor  can- 
not be  reached  from  the  ground.  In 
such  an  emergency  the  firemen  can  get 
to  them  only  by  going  to  the  top  of  the 
adjoining  building,  if  that  has  escaped 
the  flames,  and  swinging  over  to  the 
burning  structure. 

After  this  the  men  are  taught  to  send 
a  life-line,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
a  roof-line,  to  their   comrades  on  the 


vooi  by  means  of  a  gun.  This  life-line 
is  a  cord  and  serves  as  a  connection  be- 
tween the  men  on  the  roof  and  those  be- 
low. When  it  has  been  caught  and 
made  fast,  it  is  used  to  draw  a  heavy 
life-rope  to  the  roof,  after  which  a  life- 
belt is  given  to  each  man,  to  be  used  in 
sliding  down  the  life- rope.  This  belt 
has  a  large  hook  attached  to  it  called  the 
snap.  One  end  of  the  life-rope  is  fas- 
tened to  the  roof  of  the  building,  and 
when  ready  to  descend  the  fireman 
twists  the  rope  twice  around  the  snap 
in  his  belt.  If  he  is  to  take  another  per- 
son down  with  him,  three  or  four  turns 
are  necessary,  according  to  the  weight  of 
the  second  person.  The  friction  of  the 
rope  around  the  snap  eases  the  descent, 
so  that  a  man  has  only  about  five  pounds' 
pressure  to  hold  on  his  hand  in  lower- 
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ing  himself  down  the  building.  No 
other  means  of  regulating  the  descent 
has  as  yet  been  devised.  As  a  conclud- 
ing exercise  the  men  are  taught  how  to 
lump  in  case  of  necessity,  and  how  to 
nold  the  Bonner  drop-net.  The  object 
of  this  net  is  to  save  life  by  breaking  the 
fall  of  persons  jumping  from  upper 
windowa  To  teach  the  men  exactly 
how  to  hold  the  net,  dummies  are  thrown 
from  the  roof.  These  are  elongated  bags 
filled  with  sand,  weighing  fi*om  75  to 
150  pounds. 

When  an  applicant  has  been  declared 
proficient  in  the  exercises  I  have  de- 
scribed and  has  also  passed  a  rigid 
physical  examination,  he  is  formally 
mustered  into  the  department  and  waits 
for  promotion,  at  a  salary  of  $83  per 
month.  Should  it  fall  to  his  lot  to  be 
assigned  to  the  squad  doing  duty  in 
Engine  House  No.  18,  at  No.  130  West 
Tenth  Street,  one  of  the  best  equipped 
and  most  centrally  located  in  the  city, 
he  will  find  himself  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Joseph  P.  Byrne,  a  sturdy 
veteran  who  has  served  more  than  thirty 
years  on  the  force,  and  who  wears  the 


Stephenson  medal  for  general  efficiency 
as  a  commanding  officer.  A  description 
of  Engine  House  No.  18,  and  of  the 
routine  followed  there  will  apply,  save 
in  minor  details,  to  all  the  other  station- 
houses  in  the  city.  On  the  ground  floor 
are  quarters  for  two  engines  and  eight 
hoi*ses,  and  on  the  first  floor  the  cosey 
sleeping  quarters  of  the  men  and  the 
office  and  bedroom  of  the  captain.  The 
second  floor  is  taken  up  by  the  sleeping 
quarters  of  the  other  officers  and  by  a 
lArge  sitting-room  where  the  men  gather 
to  read  and  talk  when  on  house  duty. 
Each  man  is  on  duty  twenty-one  hours 
a  day,  with  three  hours  off  for  meals  and 
twenty-four  hours'  leave  of  absence  three 
times  a  month.  A  vacation  of  ten  days 
is  also  granted  to  each  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  One  man  keeps  *'  house 
watch  "  from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
until  midnight,  when  he  is  relieved  by 
two  comrades,  who  remain  on  watch  un- 
til six  in  the  morning.  The  daily  exam- 
ination and  roll-caJl  take  place  at  8 
A.M.,  when  all  the  men  appear  in  full 
uniform. 

When  the  alarm-gong  sounds  it  is  the 


Engines  at  a  Fourteenth  Street  Fire. 
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duty  of  every  man  to  be  out  of  bed, 
dressed,  down  the  pole  which  connects 
the  dormitory  with  the  ground  floor,  and 
at  his  post  on   the  apparatus  within 
ten  seconds  from  the  first  stroke  on 
the  gong ;  but,  as  a  rule,  so  perfect  is 
the  discipline  maintained,   before  the 
time  limit  expires,  each  man  is  in  his 
place,  every  horse  is  hitched,  and  all 
are  in  readiness  for  a  str~^     "^^ — 
York  firemen  are  quicke 
scene  of  a  fire  than  are  th 
of  most  other  cities,  for  tl 
and  truck-houses  are  so  lo( 
no   matter  from  what 
box  the  alarm  is  sound- 
ed, either  a  truck  or  an 
engine  can  reach  the 
box  within  two  minutes     " 
after  the  alarm  is  given. 
Moreover,   they  fight 
fires  in  a  different  way 
from  the  firemen  of  any 
other  city  or  country. 
The  method  in  all  other 
places  is  to  fight  from 
the    outside,   except 
when  the  fire  is  insig- 
nificant,  but   in   New 
York  the  fight  is  made 
almost  exclusively  from 
the  inside.     The  first 
thing  New  York  fire- 
men do  when   they 
reach  the  scene  of  a 
fire  is  to  take  the  end 
of  their  hose  and  dash 
into  the  burning  build- 
ing.    No  time  is  lost,  and  they  do  this 
no  matter  how  great  the  fire  is,  or  what 
the  danger  may  appear  to  be. 

If  the  fire  is  in  the  basement  they 
get  there  if  they  can.  If  it  is  on  the 
top  floor  they  get  there.  Wherever  it 
is,  they  get  as  near  as  possible  to  it  so 
they  can  be  sure  that  the  water  strikes 
the   spot  Jhat  is  burning,  and  is  not 


the  street     The  street  is  the  last  stand. 
When    the  firemen  are  driven    there, 
there  is  little  hope  of  saving  the  burn- 
ing building,  and  attention  is  devoted 
almost    exclusively    to    the    adjoining 
property.    Firemen  count  the  modem 
buildings  safer  to  work  in  than  the  old- 
style    structures.     They    take    greater 
chances  in  them  and  there  are  fewer 
— •j-_x-     rpjj^  greatest  danger  in 
m  the  iron  frame- work, 
'on  warps  and  cast  iron 
it  takes  intense  heat  to 
ad  usually  the  heat  wOl 
drive  the  men  out 
before  there  is  any 
danger.     There  is 
even  less  danger  in 
the  new  buildings 
than  in  the  build- 
ings put  up  a  few 
years  ago,  as  the 
iron  frames  are  now 
-7*     surrounded  by  fire- 
proof brick.     Acci- 
dents, of  course,  oc- 
cur now  and  then, 
but  these  yearly 
~^-'    grow  rarer. 
_2^       There  are  1,250 
men  in    the    New 
York  Fire  Depart- 
ment, divided  into 
sixty-three   engine 
companies    and 
twenty-two  ladder 
companies.      The 
several    grades   of 
the    service    are    chief,    deputy    chief, 
chief  of  battahon,  foreman  or  captain, 
assistant   foreman    or   lieutenant,   and 
firemen  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
grade.     Three  years  of  service  advances 
a  fireman  from  the  first  to  the  third 
grade,  and  increases  his  annual  salary 
from  $1,000  to  $1,400.     There  are  two 
deputy  chiefs,  each  with  a  yearly  salary 


How  an  Unconscious  Man  is  Carried  Down  th«  Life 
rope. 


wasted.     They  remain  inside  until  the    of  $4,300,  and  six  chiefs  of  battalion. 


limit  of  human  endurance  is  reached, 
One  of  their  number  falling  from  ex- 
haustion or  overcome  by  smoke  does 
not  drive  the  rest  away.  He  is  dragged 
out  to  the  air,  and  the  others  .keep  at 
work  until  it  is  impossible  to  stay  an 
instant  longer.  Then  they  retire  and 
the  fight  goes  on  from  the  fire-escapes, 
the  roofs  of  adjoining  buildings,  and 


each  receiving  $3,300  a  year.  A  chief 
of  battalion  has  under  his  supervision 
six  companies,  each  composed  of  two 
officers  and  ten  men.  The  annual 
salary  of  a  captain  is  $2,160,  of  a  lieu- 
tenant $1,800,  and  of  an  engineer 
$1,600.  The  chief  of  the  department  is 
paid  $5,000  a  year.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  years  of  service  a  fireman,  if  he 
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Coming  Down  Stairt,  *t  tn  Alarm. 

BO  elects,  may  be  retired  on  half-pay  for 
lifa  In  case  of  death,  by  accident  or 
otherwise,  the  widow  or  nearest  of  kin 
receives  $1,000  and  a  pension  of  $25 
a  month. 

Sometimes  when  a  fireman  is  incapa- 
citated for  more  ardu- 
ous work  by  reason  of 
some  injury  received 
in  the  performance  of 
duty,  he  is  detailed  for 
duty  at  the  training- 
school  and  hospital 
for  horses,  in  Ninety- 
ninth  Street,  between 
Columbus  and  Am- 
sterdam Avenues. 
This  branch  of  the 
department  is  housed 
in  a  handsome  three- 
story  building,  to 
which  are  brought  for 
treatment  all  ailing 
animals,  while  horses 
bought  on  trial  are 
here  trained  for  ser- 
vice. The  training- 
school  consists  of  two 
stalls  in  the  rear  and 


at  the  right  and  left  side  of  a  hose-cart. 
Suspended  in  front  of  this  cart  are  the 
collar  and  traces  ready  to  drop  on  the 
horse,  and  to  be  fastened  in  a  second 
with  a  snap-catcL  When  a  green  horse 
is  brought  in  he  is  first  led  under  the 
harness,  which  is  allowed  to  fall  on  him. 
This  is  repeated  until  he  becomes  ac- 
customed to  it  and  learns  that  he  vnll 
not  be  hurt.  When  the  horse  learns 
that  this  is  the  only  place  to  run  to  from 
his  staU,  a  man  with  a  small  switch 
stands  behind  him.  Another  man 
strikes  the  gong,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  animal  is  switched  lightly 
on  the  fiank.  This  starts  him  forward 
and  he  nms  under  the  harness.  It 
rarely  takes  more  than  four  lessons  to 
cause  the  horse  to  associate  the  sound 
of  the  gong  with  the  touch  of  the 
switch,  and  he  soon  learns  to  run  from 
the  stall  without  being  urged.  In  a 
week's  time  he  is  all  impatience  to  get 
out  for  a  run.  In  time  he  gets  to  know 
the  alarms,  and  there  are  horses  in  the 
department  that  know  perfectly  well 
whether  the  striking  bell  indicates  a 
fire-box  in  their  district  or  not.  If  it  is 
outside,  they  will  remain  quiet,  but  if 
within  the  district  they  will  paw  the 
floor  of  the  stall  and  exhibit  every 
desire  to  get  into  harness. 

Not  less  interesting  than   the   men 
and  horses  are  the  weapons  with  which 


In  the  Hospital  Stablet. 
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Training  a  New  Team  at  the  Hospital  Stables. 


they  do  battle  with  the  ever-present  foe. 
The  fire-en j^ine  and  the  hose-truck  have 
been  described  again  and  again,  and  are 
familiar  to  the  general  public,  but  the 
water-tower  is  not  so  well  known  and 
merits  a  passing  paragraph.  It  is  used 
when  a  tire  bums  so  fiercely  that  the 
firemen  cannot  fight  it  from  the  insida 
In  principle  it  is  very  simple.  There  is 
an  iron  tube  so  pivoted  over  one  end  of 
a  truck  that  its  top  may  be  raised  to  a 
height  of  sixty  feet  above  the  pavement, 
the  upper  end  terminating  in  a  nozzle. 
Connected  with  the  bottom  of  the  pipe 
is  a  very  large  hose.  From  two  to  four 
engines  are  coupled  to  this  hose,  and 
their  imited  streams  forced  up  through 
the  pipe  and  out  of  the  nozzle.  The  noz- 
zle is  controlled  by  a  man  on  the  truck, 
so  that  a  solid  two-and-one-quarter-inch 
stream  may  be  directed  through  the  top 
windows  of  a  six-story  building  with 
ease  and  certainty.  The  newest  tower  in 
the  department  has  a  twenty-eight  foot 
pipe  suspended  inside  of  a  slender  steel 
derrick  that  is  twenty-two  feet  high. 
The  derrick  is  pivoted  over  the  for- 
ward wheels  of  the  truck,  and,  when 
not  in  use,  it,  with  the  pipe  inside,  lies 
prone  upon  the  ti*uck.  At  a  fire  the  der- 
rick is  erected  by  means  of  what  may 
be  called  engine  power — the  piston-rods 
of  two  cylinders,  which  are  veiy  like 
steam-engine  c^'hnders,  connect  with 
the  bottom  of  the  derrick.     Instead  of 


steam,  however,  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which 
is  generated  in  a  re- 
tort suspended  near 
the  rear  axle  of  the 
truck,  is  used.  This 
'  retort  is  partly  filled 
with  soda  and  water, 
and  when  the  time 
comes  for  raising  the 
tower  a  small  quantity 
of  vitriol  is  spilled  into 
this  mixture.  The  gas 
is  generated  in  suflS- 
cient  quantity  to  cre- 
ate a  pressure  in  the 
cylinders  of  above  one 
hundred  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  and  it  is 
this  power,  exerted 
through  tKe  cylinders, 
that  raises  the  derrick. 
The  pipe  is  raised  above  the  derrick  by 
means  of  a  stout  metal  rope,  working 
over  pulleys,  and  a  hand- winch.  The 
stream  from  the  tower  can  be  ewung 
around  in  any  direction,  and  thrown  up 
and  down  through  a  wide  arc. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  hardest 
fire  to  fight  is  one  alongshore,  where 
there  is  no  end  to  the  water  to  throw  on 
it.  However,  the  reason  for  this  is  easy 
to  find,  for  while  water  may  be  abun- 
dant the  opportunity  to  throw  it  is 
scant.  If  a  building  be  on  the  water  s 
edge  or  on  a  pier,  there  is  at  least  one 
side  of  it  that  cannot  be  reached  by  the 
shore  extinguishers.  While  the  fire- 
men may  deluge  the  shore  portion  of 
the  building,  or  the  shore  end  of  a  pier, 
the  fire  may  eat  away  the  waterside  por- 
tion, and  so  destroy  the  whole.  The 
fire-boat  is  the  remedy  devised  to  meet 
the  diflSculty.  The  last  floating  engine 
built  for  the  New  York  department  is 
called  the  New  Yorker,  and  to  an  or- 
dinary observer  looks  very  much  like  a 
handsome  tug.  She  is  125  feet  long,  27 
wide,  and  14  deep.  She  draws  some- 
thing over  9  feet  of  water,  and  her  dis- 
placement is  351  tons.  She  is  built  of 
steel,  and  has  the  usual  structui'e  on 
deck,  with  the  pilot-house  on  top,  at  the 
forward  end  ;  but  here  the  resemblance 
to  a  tug  practically  ceases.  She  has  two 
boilers,  each  powerful  enough  for  a 
great   cargo-ship,  and   triple  expansion 
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engines.   Instead  of  one  propeller- wheel, 
she  has  two,  one  of  them  being  con- 
nected with  the  rudder  and  the  wheel- 
shaft  in  such  a  way  that  it  swings  with 
the  rudder,  and  so  aids  in  steering  her 
— makes  her    handy    as  nothing    else 
could  do.     The  chief  feature  of  the  boat 
is,  of  course,  her  pumps.     She  has  four 
sets    of    vertical  double-acting  steam- 
pumps.    The  steam-cylinders  are  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter  and  the  pumps  ten. 
The  stroke  is  eleven  inches.     From  the 
pumps  the  water  is  forced  into  an  air- 
chamber,  and  thence  it  is  driven  through 
four  stand-pipes  which  rise  through 
the   deck-house — two   forward  by   the 
pilot-house,  and  two  well  aft     The  ends 
of  these    pipes    terminate   in   nozzles, 
which  can  be  turned  about  and  elevated 
and  depressed  through  ample  arcs. .  The 
nozzles  used  for  ordinary  fires  have  a  di- 
ameter of  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 
inches.     But  the  power  of  all  the  piunps 
may  be   concentrated  on  one  or  two 
pipes,  and  when  this  is  done,  a  nozzle 
five  inches  in  diameter  is  called  into  use. 
The  New  Yorker  berths  at  Pier  1, 
North  River.     Here  she  lies  with  fires 
banked,  but  with  ample  steam  in  her 
boilers  to  set  her  propellers  whirling  ef- 
ficiently.    The   instant  an   alarm  that 
calls  her  is  received,  the  lines  that  hold 
her  to  the  pier  are  cast  off  by  the  men 
on  deck,  while  the  stokers  rake  open 
the  fires  in  her  furnaces.     The  steam 
begins  to   rise.     The  engineer,  at  the 
si^ial  from  the  pilot,  throws  open  her 
throttle,  and  under  the  impulse  of  her 
\ieheels  she  heads  away  for 
the  fire.     The    steam    rises 
still  faster  then,  for  the  en- 
gines exhaust  into  the  smoke- 
stack and  force  the  draft. 
With  a  feather  of  spray  from 
her  cut-water  and  a  length- 
ening wake  astern,  she  plows 
along  with  increasing  speed 
until,  but  a  few  minutes  af- 
ter the  alarm  came  in,  she 
is  making  from  eighteen  to 
nineteen  sea-miles  an  hour. 
Dodging  the  river  craft  that 
would  impede  the  progress 
of  a  less  handy  boat,  she  runs 
to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  and 
when  there,  because  of  the 
peculiarity  of  her  construc- 


tion, is  able  to  approach  it,  if  it  be  at  the 
water's  edge,  until  the  fiames  are  wrapped 
about  her  stem.  Then  the  whole  power 
of  her  boilers  is  turned  upon  the  pumps, 
and  from  a  single  nozzle  a  solid  stream 
five  inches  in  diameter  is  hurled  at  the 
lire — hurled  through  pier-shed  sidings, 
through  ceilings,  through  roofs,  through 
brick  walls,  and  thence,  through  every 
obstruction,  into  the  heart  of  the  fire. 
Where  are  the  heat  and  flame  that  can 
stand  before  a  deluge  like  that  ?  There 
was  never  aught  like  it  under  the  sun, 
save  in  the  torrents  of  nature  and  the 
giant  flume  built  by  the  Rocky  Mountain 
miners  to  tear  down  cliffs  of  solid  rock. 

It  is  not  iminteresting  to  note  that 
there  are  floating  fire-engines  in  Lon- 
don. They  consist  of  little  steam-pumps 
placed  on  scows  which  are  moored  at 
long  intervals  along  the  water-front. 
When  an  alarm  of  fire  comes  in  the 
captain  of  the  scow  goes  whooping  up 
and  down  the  water-front  to  get  a  tug 
to  tow  him  to  the  place  from  which  the 
alarm  has  come. 

Although  not  used  in  New  York,  a 
kind  of  fire-extinguisher  known  as  a 
chemical-engine  has  been  found  most 
useful  elsewhere.  These  chemical-en- 
gines depend  for  their  success  on  the 
fact  that  no  fire  can  live  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  carbonic  -  acid  gaa  A  sub- 
stantial truck  carries  astride  the  rear 
axle  two  cylindrical  tanks  of  a  capacity 
of  about  one  hundred  gallons  each 
These  are  filled  with  soda  and  water, 
and  are  arranged  so  that  a  bottle  of 


Engines  at  Work. 
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ritruA  frtai  hti  tuti^uA  into  them  at  the 
ri^ht  tune.  The  Cftrbfmicwurid  (^  tbm 
f(eTi#rmte#l  iorc^en  itneli  and  the  water 
r/fjt  of  the  tarikii  through  a  line  of  ho«e, 
and  with  the  water,  in  [loared  orer  the 
fire.  In  wte,  (me  tank  in  rlrawn  on  until 
Mriritr^  and  then  the  other  one  i»  ai- 
tfufti^rd  to  t^je  hone,  ami,  while  the  second 
in  draine<1,  the  ^mt  ia  refilled.  The 
r;h#;niir'al  en$(inefi  are  intended  to 
Huioihfir  a  fire  that  in  yet  small,  and 
thf)  stream,  on  acrroant  of  the  gas  being 
rniich  more  efficient  than  a  stream  of 
water  would  be,  puts  out  the  fire  while 
wetting  a  mur;h  less  area  of  house  and 
gr)ods.  Although  the  large  chemical- 
engines  are   not  used   in  New  York, 


little  fiTe-^alkm  cans  of  the  same  com- 
pound are  placed  on  emch  ladder-truck. 
These  cans  mar  be  earned  on  the  back 
of  a  fireman,  and  fires  that  have  just 
started  are  rezy  frequentlr  extingmabed 
br  them* 

The  international  tournament  which 
opened  in  London  on  June  19th  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  London  firemen.  Fire  crews 
from  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
from  Japan  will  compete,  and  the  chief 
American  cities  will  also  be  adequate- 
ly represented.  New  York  sending  a 
carefully  drilled  life-saving  crew  under 
the  command  of  Captain  H.  W.  Mc- 
Adams. 


Wat«r.tow«r  in   Action 
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SHE  MIGHT  BE   , 

By  R.  D.  McKay 

Skt  might  be  queen  or  princess 

/  With  that  regal  poise  of  headt 

Or  she  might  be  just  the  mistress 

Of  three  millions  cold  tnstfad» 
Or  she  might  be— but  she  isn't; 

Expectations  I  must  crush 
When  I  say  she's  just  my  model 

And  she's  posing  for  my  brush* 
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IN  A   KINGDOM  OF  PINK 

FROM   THE   JAPANESE 

By  Mae  St.  John-Bramball 

I  prayed  her  stay,  but  she  would  go ; 
I  said  her  "yes,"  but  she  said  "no." 
Then,  swift  as  wing,  the  cherry-flow'rs, 
Peeping  through  their  leafy  bow'rs. 
Burst  forth  to  help  me  in  my  woe ; 
And,  letting  all  their  stamens  go, 
Pelted  us  with  petals  sweet; 
Covered  us  from  brow  to  feet ; 
Hid  the  paths  that  she  would  find, 
And  e'en  the  vague  horizon  lined ; 
Then  snugged  us  in  their  kingdom  pink, 
Ajud  bound  us  with  a  blush-bright  Imk. 
Now,  since  no  lanes  nor  paths  remain, 
How  leaves  she  these  two  arms  again? 


THE   SILK   INDUSTRY   OF  JAPAN 


By  Arthur  Hornblow 


ALTHOUGH  the  manufacture  of 
L\  lacquer-ware  and  the  decoration 
-^  ^  of  porcelain  must  be  considered 
the  leading  industries  of  Japan,  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  silk  ranks  next  in  impor- 
tance. In  some  districts — particularly 
in  Central  Japan,  where  the  mulberry- 
tree  grows  to  greater  perfection  than  ou 


Fig.  1.  Pinning  Down   the  Butterflies. 


the  seaboard — the  cultivation  of  the  silk- 
worm and  the  spinning  of  its  silk  takes 
the  lead  among  the  local  occupations. 
Whole  families  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  it,  the  art  being  handed  relig- 
iously down  from  sire  to  son  ;  and  the 
primitive  manner  in  which  the  natives 
work,  even  at  the  present  day,  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  interest  at- 
taching to  the  process. 

Like  many  of  the  beau- 
tiful arts  for  which  the  Jap- 
anese are  famous,  the  art 
of  silk -growing  was  bor- 
rowed from  their  older 
neighbors  the  Chinese,  who 
had  been  familiar  with  it 
for  many  centuries.  Ac- 
cording to  Chinese  tradi- 
tions it  was  the  Empress 
Se- Ling -She,  wife  of  the 
famous  Emperor  Hwang' 
Te  (2640  b.c.),  who  first  en- 
couraged the  cultivation  of 
the  mulberry-tree,  the 
breeding  of  the  silk-moth, 
and   the    spinning   of    the 
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silk.     She  is  said  to 
have  devoted  most  of 
her  time  to  the  care 
of  silk-worms,  and  the 
Celestials  to  this  day 
credit  her  with  having 
invented   the    loom. 
The  importance  to  the 
country  of  this  new 
industry   became    at 
once  apparent  to  the 
Chinese,  and  they 
guarded  the  secret  of 
their  valuable  art  with 
vigilant    jealousy,   so 
that  many   centuries 
v^ent  by   before    the 
industry  spread  to 
other  countries.    But 
early  in  the  third  cen- 
tury a  knowledge  of 
the  silk-worm  and  its  produce  reached 
Japan  through  Korea.     The  Japanese 
immediately  sent  commissioners  to  Chi- 
na to  learn  the  methods  of  culture  and 
manufacture,  and  when  those  officials  re- 
turned they  brought  back  with  them  four 
Chinese  girls,  who  instructed  the  court 
and  the  people  in  the  art     So  delighted 
were  the  Japanese  at  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  new  material  they  wove,  and 
the  comparative  ease  vdth  which  the  raw 
silk  could  be  produced,  that  the  Chinese 
girls  were  honored  by  having  a  temple 
erected    to  them    in  the  Province  of 
Tsatsu.     The  Japanese  Emperor  made 
great  exertions  to  foster  the  new  indus- 
try, and  from  that  time  on  it  became 
one  of  national  importance. 

The  silk  production  in  Japan  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  peasantry. 
The  native  families  devote  themselves 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  silk- worm  just 
as,  with  us,  whole  families  devote  them- 
selves to  farming.  Those  natives  that 
are  not  blessed  with  a  numerous  progeny 
hire  the  other  natives  to  work  for  them 
— the  help  being  recruited  mostly  from 
young  girls  who  are  very  willing  to  work 
for  ten  sen  (twenty  cents)  a  day.  These 
Japanese  peasant  girls,  as  far  as  per- 
sonal appearance  goes,  are  far  more 
attractive  than  the  slatternly  attired 
v^omen  to  be  seen  working  on  the 
farms  or  in  the  factories  nearer  home. 
They  are  always  scrupulously  clean  and 
picturesquely  attired  in  their  native  cos- 


Fig.  2.  Gathering  the  Eggt. 

tume,  which  is  often  of  rich  material. 
Their  head-dress  is  always  a  marvel  of 
neatness  and  artistic  arrangement,  and 
is  thickly  greased  until  it  becomes  so 
stiff  that  the  hair  will  stand  alone  wiihr 
out  the  help  of  hair-pins.  Both  girls 
and  men  usually  work  barefooted. 

The  operation  of  silk  production  be- 
gins in  the  spring,  when  the  mulberry- 
feeding  moth  lays  its  eggs ;  and  it  is 
sho^^  in  the  photograph  (page  22)  how 
the  girls  pin  the  butterfly  to  the  paper 
in  preparation  to  collect  them.  Each 
female  lays  about  five  hundred,  and  the 
object  of  pinning  them  to  the  paper  is 
that  the  moth  will  squirm  around  and 
so  distribute  the  eggs  evenly.  These 
eggs  are  next  hatched  out  by  artificial 
heat,  and  when  the  larva  or  caterpillar 
appears  it  is  put  to  eat  on  mulberry 
leaves.  The  mulberry-tree  of  Japan  is 
an  entirely  distinct  species,  and  gives  to 
Japanese  silk  those  particular  qualities 
which  some  people  admire  so  much. 
The  eggs,  before  they  are  hatched,  are 
so  minute  that  one  hundred  of  them 
barely  weigh  a  grain,  and  in  the  early 
stage  an  enormous  number  of  the 
hatched  worms  may,  naturally,  be  kept 
in  a  small  space.  But  the  caterpillar 
grows  so  rapidly,  and  has  such  a  vora- 
cious appetite  that  lots  of  space  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Sheets  of  rice-paper, 
punctured  with  small  holes,  are  placed 
over  the  trays  while  the  hatching  goes 
on.     The  trays  are  then  put  in  a  kind 
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of  incubator,  the  heat  of  which  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  weather.  (See  Fig.  2.) 
To  the  left  of  the  same  picture  may  be 
seen  an  assistant  chopping  the  mul- 
berry leaves  for  the  young  caterpillars 
to  eat. 

The  rearing-house  in  which  the  worms 
are  fed  is  a  spacious,  well-lighted,  and 
well-ventilated  apartment.  It  is  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  and  the  temperature 


caterpillar  existence — the  worms  lose 
their  appetite  and  cease  eating;  and 
when  this  occurs  they  are  left  undis- 
turbed and  free  from  noise.  The 
worms  coming  from  one  ounce  of  eggs 
— numbering  about  40,000 — eat,  in  their 
first  stage,  about  6  lbs.  of  leaf,  in  the 
second  stage  about  18  lbs.,  in  the  third 
60  lbs.,  in  the  fourth  180  lbs.,  and  in 
their  final  stage  1,098  lbs. — making  in 


Fig.  3.  Selecting  the  Silk-worms. 


is  never  allowed  to  fall  under  62*^,  or  to 
go  above  78^  F.  A  higher  temperature 
than  78 '  F.  might  destroy  the  eggs.  The 
lower  the  temperature  the  slower  the 
worms'  growth  and  development,  but 
those  worms  that  develop  slowly  are 
likely  to  be  healthier  and  more  vigor- 
ous, and  the  cocoon  they  spin  later  is 
naturally  bigger. 

When  the  worms  are  a  little  older 
they  are  given  the  full  leaf  to  eat. 
From  then  on  they  increase  in  size 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  the 
amount  of  mulberry  leaf  they  can  eat  is 
amazing.  Later,  however,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  moulting  period — and  they 
cast  their  skin  three  times  durinsf  their 


all  1,362  lbs.  of  mulberry  leaf  used. 
From  this,  however,  must  be  deducted 
about  590  lbs.  of  waste,  which  is  re- 
moved in  the  litter,  reducing  the  amount 
actually  consumed  to  772  lbs. 

The  caterpillar  is  now  mature  and 
ready  to  undergo  its  transformation  into 
the  pupa  condition.  It  stops  eating  for 
some  time  and  then  ascends  a  kind  of 
little  bridge  fashioned  by  the  natives 
out  of  rice  straws  bent  double,  and  on 
this  the  worm  spins  its  cocoon.  Before 
they  are  allowed  to  crawl  up  these  little 
bridges,  however,  the  natives  make  a 
selection  among  the  worms,  preserving 
the  good  ones  as  being  likely  to  spin 
good  cocoons  and  throwing  away  the 
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poorer  ones.     (See  Fig.  3.)     [  ""*"                             T                     '  "^ 

The  good  ones  are  distin-  | 

guished  from  the  bad  ones  | 

by  the  color.     In  Fig.  4  we 

see  the  bridges  which  have  I 

been  provided  for  the  spin-  [ 

ning  and  up  which  the  worm  ' 

crawls  to  build  his  cocoon.  I 

Great  care  has  to  be  taken  ! 

not  to  crowd  the  worms,  or 

they  may  spin    double   co-  ! 

coons ;  that  is,  two  may  spin 

together   and    so   entangle  \ 

their  threads  that  they  can-  i 

not  be  reeled.     The   worm 

spins  itself  into  its  covering  I 

in  about  four  days,  and  in  two    "  '~      — * — ^ — ' 

days   after   that    the   cocoons  *    f^'K-  ^-  Preparing  the  Br.dge*. 

are  plucked  off  the  bridges.  ;  , 

A  small  proportion  of  the  cocoons  are  a  rule,  ti^re  are  thtiii   generations   a 

selected  and  preserved  for  the  production  year. 

of  egQB,     These  are  collected  and  kept  The  cocopns  that  were  not  saved  out 

in  a  warm  temperature,  and  in  about  for  breeding  have  meanwhile  been  dried 

twelve  days  the  moths  appear.     Finally  in  the  sun  to  prevent  the  worm's  further 

the  males  are  thrown  away  and  the  fer-  progress  and  the  bursting  of  the  shell 

tilized  females  placed  in   a  darkened  by  the  fully  developed  moths.     (See  Fig. 

compartment  until  they  have  deposited  5.)  After  the  worm  inside  has  thus  been 

their  eggs;  and   so  the  operation  re-  killed  the  cocoon   is  placed  in  warm 

peats  itself  for  eveiy  generation.     As  water.     This  loosens  the  floss  and  it  is 


Fig.  5.  TaUing  The  Thread  from  the   Cocoons 
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Fig.  6.  Spinning  Silk. 


then  ready  for  the  reeler.  The  color  of 
the  silk  at  this  stage  is  light  yellow  and 
is  peculiar  to  the  country.  There  is 
also  a  white  silk  spun,  but  it  is  not  so 
common  as  the  yeUow. 

The  cocoons  are    next    sorted   into 
classes  having  similar  shades  of  color, 
size,  and  quality  of  fibre.     The  object 
of  reeling  is  to    bring    together    the 
threads  from  two   or  more  (generally 
four  or  five,  but  sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty)  cocoons,  and  to  fashion  them 
into  one  continuous  strand, 
which    constitutes    what    is 
known  in  the  market  as  "  raw 
silk." 

In  Fig.  6  the  native  is  seen 
doubling  the  threads  and 
twisting  them,  while  his  doll- 
like assistant  takes  what  is 
already  wound  off  the  wheel 
and  ties  the  silk  up  into 
skeins.  The  operation  of 
reeling  is  an  extremely  deli- 
cate one  and  requires  the 
hand  of  a  skilled  artisan.  As 
the  reeling  proceeds  the 
workman  has  to  pay  the  clos- 
est attention  to  the  thickness 
of  the  strand  he  is  produc- 
ing, and  he  must  place  new 


cocoons  in  the  place  of  any  from  which 
the  supply  of  silk  Has  become  exhausted. 
He  thus  obtains  a  continuous  uniform 
fibre  of  raw  silk  of  indefinite  length.  The 
apparatus  used  by  the  Japanese  for  this 
purpose  is  of  the  most  primitive  kind, 
as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  pho- 
tographs. It  is  fashioned  and  put  to- 
gether by  the  natives  themselves,  and 
costs  so  little  that  the  poorest  native  can 
always  afford  to  set  himself  up  in  the 
business.     The  hatching  of  the  worms 


Fig.  7.  Reeling  Silk. 
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is  all  done  indoors,  but  the 
reeling  is  invariably  done 
in  the  street  in  front  of  the 
cottages  or  native  huts, 
and  it  is  an  odd  and  pict- 
uresque sight  to  see  the 
one  long  straggling  thor- 
oughfare of  the  village 
crowded  with  the  silk- 
workers  and  their  looms. 

After  the  silk  has  been 
bound  up  into  skeins  it  is 
ready  for  the  dyer.    Early 
in  the  art  of  producing  silk 
it  was  found  very  difficult 
to  dye  the  raw  silk  suc- 
cessfully,  owing  to  its  natural   color, 
which  rendered  light  and  brilliant  col- 
ors almost  impossible.     Of  late  years, 
however,  there  have  been  great  improve- 
ments that  have  lessened  these  difficul- 
ties. 

When  once  the  silk  is  in  skeins  the 
natives  take  it  to  the  middleman  or 
broker,  who  purchases  it  from  them, 
and  he,  in  turn,  sells  it  to  the  manu- 
facturer. Eaw  silk  is  paid  for  according 
to  weight  The  natives  are  not  par- 
ticularly honest  or  truthful,  and  tlbey 
resort  to  all  kinds  of  devices  to  make 
their  skeins  weigh  heavy,  their  favorite 
device  being  to  sprinkle  sand  into  the 
silk.  The  difiference  in  weight  between 
a  skein  doctored  in  this  manner  and 
one  which  had  not  been  doctored  would 


Fig.  8.  Folding  Silk  in  Skeint. 

only  be  trifling,  but  in  the  aggregate 
the  difference  is  enormous.  This  pro- 
pensity of  the  native  to  increase  his 
profit  is  so  well  known  among  the 
brokers  that  when  the  native  arrives  to 
sell  his  silk  the  skeins  are  always  well 
examined  before  the  bill  is  paid. 

This  is  a  non-technical,  and  neces- 
sarily brief,  description  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  interesting  industries 
in  the  world — the  process  which  pro- 
duces those  exquisite  fabrics  that  are  as 
much  coveted  to-day  as  they  were  cen- 
turies ago.  But  how  often  do  our 
fashionable  women,  when  lost  in  ad- 
miration at  the  beautiful  silk  fabrics 
that  come  from  the  looms,  stop  to  think 
of  the  tiny  and  humble  insect  that  pro- 
duces them? 
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STAGE-THRILLS   UP  TO   DATE 


By  Claxton  IVilstacb 


E  "thrill"  seems  to 
be  the  popular  thing 
among  theatre-goers 
nowadays;  for  the 
successful  plays  of 
the  past  season  have 
been  those  which 
have  attracted  by  a 
series  of  realistic 
climaxes  producing 
shocks  or  thrills 
upon  the  sensations 
of  the  audiences. 

Can  it  be  that  the 
nerves  of  the  public, 
pitched  at  high  ten- 
sion by  the  rumors  and  realities  of  war 
the  world  over,  seek  in  the  lurid  melo- 
drama the  excitement  which  the  condi- 
tion of  the  times  has  made  necessary  ? 
You  know  that  people  will  ordinarily 
leave  a  comfortable  bed,  braving  the  in- 
clemencies of  a  blustering  winter  night, 
to  witness  a  disastrous  fire ;  and  the  hoist- 
ing of  an  iron  safe  into  a  high  building,  or 
the  perilous  ascent  of  a  steeple-climber, 
will  always  attract  an  expectant  crowd 
to  gloat  over  the  danger  of  the  pro- 


ceedings. Whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
the  fact  remains  that  in  casting  a  glance 
over  the  theatrical  season  now  ended 
one  sees  many  wrecks  strewn  along  the 
shore,  while  triumphantly  riding  high 
upon  the  silvery  wave  of  prosperity  are 
surviving  craft  with  the  implements  of 
stage  thrill  dangling  from  their  fore- 
masts. 

Since  this  morbid  thirst  for  the  un- 
usual has  developed,  dramatists  of  the 
sensational  school  have  seemingly  ex- 
hausted the  category  of  horrors  in  their 
effoi-t  to  present  startling  occurrences 
in  their  stage  pictures.  Within  the 
past  decade  the  scene  of  a  rail- 
way train  of  twelve  coaches  dashing 
madly  through  the  darkness,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  usual  whistling, 
steam,  and  din,  made  a  fortune  for 
Elmer  E.  Vance,  the  author  of  "  The 
Limited  MaiL"  The  craze  for  stage 
realism  was  inaugurated  forthwith. 
The  "tank"  drama  became  popular,  in 
which  the  heroine  was  invariably  res- 
cued from  a  watery  grave.  Then  fol- 
lowed plays  depicting  steamboat  ex- 
plosions ;  locomotives  fell  through  tree- 


A  "Thriller"  m   "Humanity." 
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ties,  purposely  weakened  by  the  irre- 
pressible villain  ;  real  fire-engines  were 
drawn  by  real  horses  ;  and  the  "  buzz- 
saw,"  cutting  through  a  log  upon  which 
was  tied  the  helpless  hero,  chilled  the 
blood  of  audiences  nightly.  The  "  race- 
horse" and  the  "circus"  dramas  have 
furnished  their  share  of  excitement,  and 
when  innocent  victims  were  unexpect- 
edly rescued  from  the  gallows  or  the 
electrocution  chair,  and  safes  were 
blown  open  by  real  burglars,  "  in  full 
view  of  the  audience,"  seemingly  the 
limit  of  realism  had  been  reached. 

Then  came  the  era  of  the  confidence- 
man  and  prize-fighter  on  the  stage,  fol- 
lowed by  the  bridge- jumper  hero,  and 
the  shade  of  Shakespeare  must  have  hid 
his  face  in  anguish.  Daggers,  pistols, 
and  chloroform  were  cast  aside  for  the 
hypodermic  syringe  in  "Northern 
lights,"  one  of  the  latest  successful 
melodramas,  in  which  the  v^cked  army 
surgeon  injects  enough  bacilli  into  his 
vnfe's  arm  to  kill  a  regiment. 

In  "  Humanity"  a  noteworthy  thriller 
occurs.  The  scene  is  the  interior  of  a 
bouse  in  South  Africa,  which  has  been 
turned  into  a  temporary  fort  by  a  hand- 
ful of  British  soldiers.  The  Boers  have 
captured  it,  and  the  English  com- 
mander has  been  tied  to  a  pillar  of 
the  house.  A  strong  reinforcement 
of  English  are  approaching,  and  the 
Boer  lieutenant,  who  is  the  personal 
enemy  of  the  hero,  would  shoot  him 
dead,  but  finds  his  revolver  empty.  He 
therefore  places  on  a  rifle-box  near 
the^  bound  hero  a  large  bomb,  lights 
the  fuse,  and  departs  exultingly.  The 
hero's  sweetheart,  who  has  enhsted  as  a 
field-nurse,  is  on  the  roof  of  the  house, 
and  the  door  of  the  stairway  has  been 
locked  to  keep  her  and  the  other  women 
there.  She  hears  his  appeals  to  her  for 
help,  and  the  women  combine  with  their 
rifles  to  break  down  the  door.  The 
fuse  has  burnt  dangerously  close  to  the 
bomb  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  for 
her  to  reach  the  spot  in  time  to  save 
her  lover.  But  she  takes  the  bomb  in 
her  arms,  and,  staggering  under  the 
heavy  load,  throws  it  through  the  win- 
dow. Immediately  a  terrific  explosion 
occurs  and  the  walls  of  the  house  crash 
and  crumble,  all  but  crushing  those  who 
are  so  heroically  rescued. 


The  Belfry  Scene  in  "  The  Heart  of  Maryland." 

From  eopyrigbUd  lithograph  by  the  Strobridg*  LUhofrr«pbing  Com- 
pany. 

In  "  Burmah  "  the  Maxim  and  Goatling 
guns  lend  realism  to  a  battle  scene  be- 
tween British  soldiers  and  Burmese 
warriors. 

The  belfry  scene  in  "  The  Heart  of 
Maryland "  arouses  a  storm  of  enthu- 
siasm at  a  seemingly  dangerous  feat. 
The  heroine  cHngs  to  the  hammer  of 
the  bell,  swinging  far  out  beyond  the 
belfry,  to  prevent  the  alarm  from  sound- 
ing, which  would  give  the  signal  for  the 
capture  of  her  lover. 

A  melodrama  dealing  mainly  with 
love,  finance,  and  dynamite  is  "The 
War  of  Wealth,"  by  'Charles  T.  Dazey, 
who  also  wrote  "In  Old  Kentucky." 
This  play  probably  breaks  the  thrill 
record.  There  are  three  distinct  hair- 
breadth escapes,  finishing  as  many  acts. 
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bank  vault,   which  has   been   unlocked 


Another  View  of  the   Same. 
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positors  fill  the  scene  demanding  their 
money.  The  appeals  of  the  senior  part- 
ner are  in  vain.  He  begs  of  them  to 
wait  until  the  arrival  of  money,  which 
he  has  sent  for — enough  to  pay  the  de- 
positors dollar  for  dollar.  The  junior 
partner  and  his  crowd  of  followers  are 
forcing  the  depositors  from  the  bank, 
and  in  a  moment  the  doors  will  be 
closed  and  the  honor  of  the  bank  for- 
ever ruined,  when,  faintly  at  first,  then 
louder  and  louder,  is  heard  the  rat-a-tat 
of  horses'  hoofs  upon  the  pavement.  A 
moment  later  a  money-laden  express 
wagon,  drawn  by  £wo  horses,  madly 
driven   by  the  rescuers  of    the  bank, 


dashes  upon  the  scene  amidst  the  great- 
est rejoicing — ^in  which  the  audience, 
seemingly  forgetting  that  it  is  not  aU 
real,  enthusiastically  joins. 

What  the  sensational  dramatist  of  the 
future  will  invent  is  hard  to  surmise. 
But,  keeping  abreast  of  scientific  re- 
search and  invention,  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  he  will  bring  forth 
stage  devices  that  will  overtop  the  pres- 
ent ones  by  as  much  as  these  exceed 
the  method  of  Shakespeare's  Svout  the 
Tinker,  who  represented  with  two  fin- 
gers the  crack  in  the  wall  through  which 
Pyramus  breathed  words  of  love  to  his 
adorable  Thisbe. 


A  Startling  Situation  in  "The  War  of  Wealth." 
From  copyrighted  lithograph  by  the  Strobridgc  Lithographing  Company. 
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Q.  E.  D. 

By  Tudor  Jenks 


She.  Is  the  tide  coming  in  or  going 
out? 

He.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  I  never 
notice  such  things. 

She.  Such  things  ?  Do  you  mean 
the  phases  of  nature  ? 
I  He.  I  don't  know  what  I  mean  ex- 
cept that  I  never  notice  whether  the 
tide  is  coming  out  or  going  in.  I  leave 
that  to  the  moon. 

She.  Don't  you  understand  about  the 
tides  ?  I  thought  you  studied  all  those 
things  in  college. 

He.  [Satirically.]  No.  Only  base- 
ball, foot-ball,  and  rowing. 

She.  No,  now ;  really. 

He.  Well,  we  had  a  course  in  astron- 
omy, and  used  to  monkey  around  with 
a  globe,  and  calculate  what  time  it  was 


in  Hong  Kong  when  it  was  dinner- 
time in  Alaska.  But,  bless  you  !  I  don't 
know  any  more  about  tides  than  I  do 
about — Devonian  gingerbread. 

She.  Well,  I  do. 

He.  Do— what? 

She.  Know  all  about  the  tides,  and 
the  perigee  and  apogee,  and  all  those. 
I  used  to  make  observations. 

He.  You  do  yet — unpleasant  ones, 
too,  at  times. 

She.  Now,  don't  change  the  subject. 
They  talk  about  the  "discuraiveness  of 
the  fair  sex  " — in  my  experience  the 
man  always  wants  to  change  the  sub- 
ject first. 

He.  Are  you  going  back  to  that  fad 
of  yours  ? 

She.  I  can't  help  it     You  are  so  un- 
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just  You  listen  to  all  mj  arguments, 
and  then  just  pooh-pooh,  and  joke  them 
away.  But  I  notice  that  you  never  give 
any  reason  why  women  should  be  at 
such  a  disadvantage. 

He.  I  hate  Women's  Eights. 

She.  And  I  hate  illiberality. 

He.  Who's  calling  names  now  ? 

She.  You  began  it. 

He.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  say,  "I 
didn't  either,"  and  then  we  are  sweetly 
launched  on  a  Katydid-Katydidn't  sort 
of  an  afternoon. 

She.  Then  why  do  you  consider  wom- 
en inferior  to  men  ? 

He.  I  never  said  they  were. 

She.  But  you  think  so. 

He.  I  refuse  to  incriminate  myself. 
Look  at  that  steamer — it's  just  over  the 
horizon. 

She.  You  don't  dare  deny  it. 

He.  No ;  nor  affirm  it  You  are  too 
formidable. 

She.  Well,  is  it  fair — I  don't  want  to 
argue,  you  know — but  is  it  fair  to  claim, 
just  because  women  have  always  been 
denied  an  equal  opportunity,  and  there- 
fore have  never  done  men's  work  in  the 
virorld,  that  they  are  not  capable  of 
equal  work  ? 

He.  Did  you  get  me  off  here  on  the 
beach,  away  from  my  friends,  just  to 
argue  me  out  of  house  and  home? 

She.  But  do  stop  joking  and  answer 
me.     Is  it  fair  ? 

He.  How  do  I  know  ? 

She.  You're  too  provoking.  Are  you 
never  serious? 

He.  Seldom.  I  believe  you  have 
tracts  in  your  pocket,  and  are  waiting 
to  entrap  me  into  all  sorts  of  damaging 
admissions.     I  refuse  to  be  martyred. 

She.  But  I  am  in  earnest  You  must 
have  some  opinion  about  it  I  know 
you  have.  I  think  that  it  is  a  question 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

He.  To  be  sure. 

She.  But  don't  you  think  that  women 
ought  to  have  the  same  right  to  an 
independent  career  as  men?  Why 
shouldn't  a  young  girl  be  at  liberty  to 
pursue  any  ideal  in  life  that  she  may 
choose  ?  Why  shouldn't  I  be  admitted 
to  the  bar,  for  instance  ? 

He.  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  What 
do  you  think? 

She.  Think  ? — You  know  well  enough 


what  I  think.  I  think  a  woman  ought 
to  have  any  career  that  she  may  choose 
offered  to  her  as  freely  as  if  she  were  a 
man.  But  it  makes  me  wild  to  talk 
about  it.  Most  of  the  women  don't 
take  any  interest  in  it ;  and  as  for  the 
men,  they  are  even  worse.  They  just 
joke,  and  fool,  and  make  silly  remarks 
— and  if  you  get  them  to  tell  what  they 
really  think,  they  will  blurt  it  out  that 
every  woman  ought  to  get  married  I 

He.  Goodness,  how  terrible  I 

She.  Now  you,  for  instance:  you 
don't  care  two  snaps  about  the  whole 
matter.  You  know  you  don't  I  And 
it's  a  shame.  I'm  tired  of  being  treated 
like  a  child.     [Ifears.] 

He.  Why,  you're  crying !  By  Jingo ! 
What's  the  matter — what  have  I  said  ? 

She.  N  — nothing!  That's— just  — 
what's  the  matter  1 

He.  Do  you  want  to  argue  ? 

She.  I  just  want  to  know  what  you 
think  about  it     Seriously,  too ! 

He.  Well,  I'U  teU  you— honestly. 

She.  Then  do  you  think  every  woman 
ought  to  look  forward  to  marriage  as 
her  proper  sphere  ? 

He.  1  hate  general  principles.  I 
don't  know  what  every  woman  ought 
to  do. 

She.  Of  course  not  But  I  am  just 
trying  to  get  your  opinion. 

He.  Weil,  I  haven't  any,  to  speak  of. 
What  difference  does  it  make  to  you, 
anyhow  ? 

She.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  But  it  makes 
me  wild  to  have  men  feel  as  they  do. 
They  treat  us  women  as  if  we  were  chil- 
dren. We  are  not  Even  if  our  grand- 
mothers were,  we  are  not     Are  we  ? 

He.  Yes,  you  are.  You  asked  me  to 
tell  you  honestly ;  so  I  do. 

She.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

He.  Well,  I  put  it  to  you:  What 
would  you  think  of  a  man  who  wept 
because  another  man  wouldn't  argue 
with  him  ? 

She.  Why— I— I—  I  think  you're 
mean ! 

He.  You  don't  You  haven't  a  word 
to  say.  You  cry  because  you  weren't 
made  for  fighting  and  argument 
Women  ought  to  have  aU  thit  done 
for  them. 

She.  I  see  what  you  are  coming  to. 
They  ought  to  have  a  husband.     You 
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are  just  like  the  rest  of  them  !  I  knew 
you  were.     I  think  it's  just  horrid. 

He,  No,  you  don't.  You  like  it.  It's 
just  because  you  are  alone  in  the  world, 
so  to  speak 

She,  I've  got  a  father,  and  mother, 
and  brothers,  and 

He.  No  matter.  You  need  somebody 
to  look  out  for  you  specially. 

She,  I'm  sure  I  don't 


He,  But  you  do. 

She,  That's  assertion,  not  argument. 

He,  It's  a  fact.  And  I  propose  to 
take  care  of  you  myself ! 

She,  WeU,  I  never ! 

He,  What's  the  use  ?  You  might  as 
well  tell  the  tnith.  Don't  you  know  I 
can  make  you  happy,  dear  ? 

She,  [After  a  pause^  and  in  a  very  low 
voice,\     Yes. 


THE  GREYSTONE   GHOST 
By  Kenneth  Lee 


"  f  HOPE  you're  not  quite  a  fool  ?  " 
I  This  "abrupt,  not  to  say  rude, 
^  question  was  viciously  hurled  at 
me  by  my  aged  uncle,  who  was  snugly 
ensconced  on  the  other  side  of  the  din- 
ing-table  at  Greystone  Manor.  I  hast- 
ened mildly  to  deny  the  soft  impeach- 
ment, which  did  not  seem  to  settle  the 
matter  finally,  as  he  had  only  ventured 
the  remark  that  he  hoped  not ;  though 
the  tone  he  used  implied  that  he  had 
strong  opinions  on  the  subject 

This  peculiar  kind  of  hospitality  de- 
mands a  word  of  explanation,  which  I 
shall  endeavor  to  make  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible. Usually  the  term  "  as  brief  as 
possible  "  is  the  prelude  to  a  fine  flow  of 
elucidative  language — a  sort  of  not-to- 


be-missed-or-it  -  may  -  not  -  occur  -  again 
chance  of  spreading  one's  self  in  well- 
turned  phrases ;  but  that  is  not  my 
method.  I  will  try  to  be  speedy,  for 
my  style  is  strange,  my  story  stranger, 
and  my  Uncle  Gregory  the  strangest  of 
alL 

I  was  educated  in  the  States.  A  per- 
emptory cable  from  my  uncle  brought 
me  across  the  Atlantic  to  Greystone 
Manor  post-haste,  or  ship-haste.  I  was 
an  orphan ;  my  uncle  was  getting  old ; 
had  never  had  any  children;  knew  he 
could  not  always  boss  the  neighborhood 
of  Greystone  ;  sent  for  me  somewhat  as 
a  prologue  to  sending  for  the  under- 
taker, and  now  seemed  sorry  he  had  ex- 
hibited such  haste  in  the  matter. 

"  So  you  think  you 
have  your  share  of  brains 
— hke  me,  in  fact?"  I 
again  attempted  to  assert 
our  extreme  similarity, 
though  Uncle  Gregory 
resembled  a  shrunken 
hop-pole  and  was  by  no 
means  prepossessing ; 
while  I — but  why  enlarge 
on  such  a  personal  mat- 
ter? "Your  father  and 
I  never  got  on,  so  we 
sent  him  off  to  America. 
He  was  a  younger  son 
and  therefore  unneces- 
sary to  the  estate,  except 
in  a  case  like  this  —  to 
bring  you  into  the  world 
— he  did  that  if  he  never 
did  anything  else.  I 
never  had  a  son." 
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Uncle  Gregory  paused  for  me  to  say 
something,  but  I  did  not  see  exactly 
what  I  was  expected  to  remark,  so  I 
drank  a  glass  of  port  and  passed  the  de- 
canter. I  could  not  even  do  that  cor- 
rectly, for  he  blurted  out — "  with  the 
son,  you  ninny ! "  which  amiable  cor- 
rection had  the  effect  of  my  dropping 
the  wine,  which  fell  on  an  old  cut-glass 
strawberry  dish,  covering  the  table  with 
splinters.  I  expected  a  little  flowery 
language  from  Uncle  Gregory  and  was 
not  disappointed  ;  he  had  the  finest  and 
most  uninterrupted  flow  of  abuse  it  had 
ever  been  my  lot  to  encounter,  much 
less  be  related  to. 

My  patience  was  nearly  at  an  end.  I 
spoke  sternly  and  distinctly  to  my 
uncle.  I  told  him  I  was  unused  to  such 
treatment.  So  was  he,  apparently  ;  for 
he  merely  gasped  in  amazement.  For- 
tunately for  me  he  did  exactly  the  op- 
X>osite  of  what  was  expected  of  him — a 
trait  in  his  character  he  always  observed, 
as  I  heard  afterwards— and  grasped  my 
hand  fervently. 

"  Well,  you  have  some  pluck  about 
you — a  Greystone  after  alL  By  George, 
James,  you  are  not  quite  such  a  blith- 
ering idiot  as  I  supposed ! "  Then 
thinking  he  had  praised  me  too  much 
he  conservatively  added,  "not  quite — 
but  that  isn't  saying  much  !  ** 

Then  he  rang  for  another  bottle. 

"  Fm  an  old  man,"  he  continued,  after 
a  pause,  ''a  man  who  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  cannot  expect  a  much 
longer  lease  of  life,  so  I  have  sent  for 
you  to  step  into  my  shoes  and  finish  the 
port  after  I  am  gone.'* 

From  the  way  he  was  drinking  it  I 
didn't  think  I  stood  much  chance,  but 
I  wisely  forbore  to  mention  it. 

"Youll  have  to  entertain  yourself, 
and  youll  find  some  passable  shooting 
— not  what  it  was  by  any  means,  but  if 
you  go  to  the  Castle  Marsh,  my  keeper 
tells  me  there's  some  duck." 

I  made  a  mental  note  of  the  Castle 
Marsh,  and  he  rambled  on  : 

"  You  won't  find  much  society — have 
to  be  content  with  mine."  I  ventured  to 
fling  in  a  brilliant  assertion  that  it  was 
all  I  could  desire,  when  he  turned  an  un- 
expected comer  and  shouted  :  "  Don't  be 
a  hypocrite!  I  hate  a  fool!"  With  that 
he  went  to  bed  and  never  got  up  again. 


In  the  morning  my  Uncle  Gregory 
had  joined  the  great  majority,  and  his 
mouth  was  set  in  one  last  eternal  sneer. 

And  behold,  the  lord  of  the  manor 
being  gathered  to  his  fathers,  a  foreign 
barbarian  reigned  in  his  stead.  At 
least  that  was  the  light  the  county  took 
me  iu. 

Three  months  elapsed,  and  I  had 
grown  into  my  new  position,  flattering 
myself  that  I  filled  it  fairly  welL  The 
old  vault  in  Greystone  church  had  an- 
other permanent  tenant,  and  a  new  in- 
scription was  chiselled  where  room  was 
found,  which  happened  to  be  under 

And  Dorothea 

Theib  Daughter, 

Who  Perished  in  the  Flower 

OF  Her  Youth 

Deeplt  Lamented. 

Bequiescat  in  Pace. 

Fair  was  she,  good  sirs,  and  sweet  to  see ; 
God  beckoned,  and  she  spread  her  silver 
wings ; 
Then  all  the  world  was  desolate  to  me 

While  Heaven  was  brighter.    Th'  angelic 
choir  sings 
Glory  on  high  !    Her  voice  is  added  there, 
80  young,  so  noble,  so  divinely  fair. 

That  epitaph  made  me  curiou&  Who 
was  this  much  -  lamented  relation  of 
mine?  The  date  said  1644.  So  long 
ago !  and  yet  it  touched  a  chord  in  my 
heart.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  known  her 
in  some  forgotten  life — known  her  and 
was  grieving  yet.  I  imagined  her  framed 
in  the  rays  that  streamed  through  a 
Gothic  arch,  a  greater  glory  surround- 
ing her  shapely  head,  l£ke  the  reverent 
light  of  an  old  pictured  saint 

I  was  not  frequently  given  to  senti- 
ment and  I  rather  astonished  myself  by 
finding  that  I  was  involuntarily  repeat- 
ing, "And  Dorothea,  their  daughter, 
who  perished  in  the  flower  of  her  youth." 
I  could  not  manage  to  obliterate  her 
from  my  mind — my  thoughts  ran  down 
the  line  of  dead  and  gone  Greystones, 
rehabilitating  them  one  after  another 
vnth  very  indifferent  results,  and  only 
seeing  Dorothea  in  all  her  radiant  pu- 
rity— only  remembering  Uncle  Gregory 
and  his  appalling  sneer.  TTncle  Gregory 
brought  on  a  new  wave  of  thought  akin 
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That  epitaph  made  me  curious. 

to  nightmare,  and  as  I  stumbled  along 
vainly  trying  to  connect  two  such  oppo- 
site creations,  I  conjured  him  before  me 
again  as  he  was  before  he  hobbled  off  to 
his  last  sleep—  I  seemed  to  hear  his 
rasping,  irritating  voice  counselling  me 
as  to  my  enjoyments.  "  If  you  go  to 
the  Castle  Marsh  the  keeper  tells  me 
there's  some  duck."  He  appeared  to 
grate  this  information  out  to  me  as  if 
his  throat  would  be  destruction  to  a 
nutmeg ;  and  wheezing,  croaking,  groan- 
ing, and  sneering  he  limped  out  of  my 
memory.  Poor  Uncle  Gregory,  what  a 
lot  of  trouble  you  took  to  make  your- 
self disagreeable ! 

Odd  thing,  that  I  had  never  thought 
of  the  Castle  Marsh  again  until  now ! 
I  had,  I  thought,  visited  all  parts  of  the 
estate,  but  I  did  not  seem  to  connect 
any  part  of  it  with  the  Castle  Marsh.  I 
directed  myself  to  the  head  keeper's  in 
order  to  elucidate  the  mysteiy. 

Jones  was  sitting  at  his  window  smok- 
ing the  blackest  of  clay  pipes.     He  has- 


tened to  open  the  door  for  me.  "Cold 
day,  sir  ;  but  I  think  shell  thaw  to-night. 
'Ounds  meets  'ere  next  Thursday ;  111 
stop  all  the  earths  all  right,  sir.  There's 
a  fine  cock  pheasant  or  two  I  seed  in 
the  ten-acre  covert,  if  you  cares  to  get 
'em  to-morrer.  The  poachers  'as  b^n 
at  it  ag'in  down  by  Whipstead's  Whin- 
ney.  I  got  a  couple  of  snares  and  a 
partridge  net,"  gabbled  the  old  man, 
hauling  out  the  net  with  all  the  vain 
airs  of  a  Boman  victor  over  his  spoils. 

"AH  right,  Jones,"  I  returned  ;  "but 
tell  me  why  have  you  never  mentioned 
the  Castle  Marsh,  where  there  are  ducks 
occasionally  ?  " 

The  old  man's  jaw  dropped  as  if  he 
had  been  shot,  and  the  cumbersome  net 
slid  unnoticed  to  the  floor. 

"  We  never  goes  there,  sir,"  he  stam- 
mered out,  "  leastways  none  on  us  does. 
It's  'aunted." 

"  Nonsense,  man ;  you  don't  believe 
that  rubbish  ?  " 

"I  don't  believe  it,  sir:  I  knows  it," 
he  answered,  seriously.  "  Lor',  sir,  it's  a 
matter  o'  five  mile  from  'ere.  It  ain't 
all  your  land  between  it  and  the  Manor. 
That's  where  the  old  Greystone  Castle 
used  to  stand  years  agone;  until  the 
sea  washed  in  and  took  one  'alf  and  the 
ghosteses  took  the  other.  It's  all  fell 
to  pieces,  and  you  can't  get  a  tenant  to 
live  in  it  rent  free — at  least  not  more 
than  one  night  That's  enough  for 
they."  And  the  old  man  chuckled  at 
the  expense  of  the  would-be  tenanta 

"  Did  you  ever  see  anything  ?  " 

"Did  I  ever  see  anythin'?"  the  old 
keeper  repeated,  as  if  he  barely  under- 
stood the  depths  of  my  ignorance  in 
asking  such  a  foolish  question.  "  Did 
I  ever  see  anythin'  ?  Aye,  I  did,  sir,  and 
I  did  things — things  as  I  never  should 
'ave  been  supposed  to  'ave  done.  To 
look  at  me,  sir,  you'd  never  think  as  I 
could  go  a-gallivantin'?"  He  put  the 
question  abruptly,  and  I  promptly  ac- 
quitted him  of  the  charge  of  probable 
gallivanting.  His  voice  sank  to  a  weird 
murmur  as  he  continued,  "  I  was  dressed 
in  silks  and  laces  and  flounces,  likewise 
women's  fal-lals.  I  'ad  a  feather  in  me 
'at,  and  went  on  hawfuL  I  never  'ad  the 
tongue  to  explain  all  I  did  that  night, 
but  'ow  I  did  go  on  I "  Jones  paused  in 
silent  and  admiring  recollection  of  how 
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he  ''i¥6nt  on,"  and  then  i^hispered, 
"Don't  ye  never  go  near  the  Castle 
Marsh  from  twilight  to  dawn,  or  youll 
rue  it,  sir.  I  can't  like  frame  the  words 
to  tell  what  I  went  through,  but  you 
know  them  magic  lanterns  ? — there  was 
one  at  the  school-'ouse  last  summer.  I 
was  just  like  that,  only  /  was  one  of 
them  there  painted  figures  as  'ops  all 
over  the  picter — ^and,  Lor',  'ow  I  went 
on!" 

"But  tell  me  what  you  think  you 
saw  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  see  nothin'.  I  went  under 
cover  into  the  old  place  to  listen  for 
gun-shots  one  September  evenin'.  I 
went  in  myself,  and  when  I  got  inside 
awhile  I  changed  like  to  someone  else 
— and  then  I  went  on  hawful.  I  disre- 
member  the  rest." 

That  was  all  I  could  extract  from 
Jones ;  and,  strongly  suspecting  he  had 
taken  a  bottle  as  a  companion  that 
September  evening,  I  withdrew. 

The  Hall  was  veiy  dreary.  A  light 
snow  covered  the  coach-road,  malong 
walking  unpleasant,  so  I  ordered  Uncle 
Gregory's  old  hack  mare  and  rode  in 
the  direction  of  the  Castle  Marsh.  Once 
over  the  brow  of  Tarleton  Hill  I  could 
see  the  place;  a  mile  or  so  of  swamp, 
traversed  by  a  very  indifferent  road, 
was  between  me  and  the  old  ivy-clad 
ruin.  I  put  spurs  to  the  aged  and 
ambling  candidate  for  the  Imacker's 
yard  and  soon  tied  her  up  under  an 
ancient  archway,  which  now  led  no- 
where. Some  distance  farther,  over 
brambles  and  surprisingly  sharp  and 
marvellously  hidden  pieces  of  coping 
stone,  lay  a  remnant  of  the  old  Keep, 
the  only  vestige  bearing  resemblance  to 
a  human  habitation.  The  door,  a  mas- 
sive old  oak  barrier,  roughly  repaired 
here  and  there  with  modem  deat  gave 
way  before  the  pressure  of  my  knee ; 
and  I  stood  under  the  roof  of  my  an- 
cestors. A  winding  stone  staircase 
faced  me,  a  hall  was  on  my  left,  and  a  low 
studded  room,  with  an  alcove  and  re- 
mains of  a  lead-latticed  window,  sent  a 
stream  of  winter  sunlight  to  my  right 

I  mounted  the  steps  some  dis^nce 
and  found  them  broken  and  ^Uen  in, 
making  entrance  to  any  upper  room 
impossible.  It  was  an  eerie  place.  I 
coold  readily  understand  the  villagers' 


silly  stories,  as  I  looked  out  of  the 
yawning  empty  window -frame  on  the 
sullen  sea,  which  washed  the  walls  and 
would  soon  claim  what  was  left  Look* 
ing  up  I  saw  a  familiar  V  of  ducks  well 
out  of  shot;  early  morning  would  be 
the  time  to  fall  in  with  a  brace  or  so. 
A  long  ride  from  the  Manor,  though 
(season  cold — bed  comfortable).  Bah! 
haven't  I  camped  out  before,  and  in 
worse  places  and  weather?  Here  is  a 
roof  at  least  Fill  up  the  gaping  win- 
dow with  an  old  blanket^a  roaring 
wood  fire  on  the  cracked  hearthstone. 
(Hope  the  chimney  isn't  blocked  too. 
No.  I  can  see  daylight.)  A  glass  of 
whiskey,  an  armful  of  rugs,  and  when 
the  break  of  day  comes  I  am  on  the 
spot  instead  of  turning  over  in  bed  for 
another  five  minutes  and  ruining  all 
chances  of  sport.  Besides,  what  if — 
but  no.  I  won't  bring  myself  to  Jones's 
level 

The  old  hack,  having  devoured  every 
green  thing  within  her  reach,  kindly 
permitted  me  to  scramble  into  the 
saddle,  a  thing  she  had  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  do  on  other  occasions — that 
being  the  one  and  only  time  she  ever 
showed  the  slightest  spirit,  as,  once 
mounted,  she  would  not  have  shocked 
the  most  orthodox  funeraL  Going 
home  she  allowed  herself  to  exhibit  her 
"  retum-from-the-graveyard  "  gait,  and 
got  to  the  house  before  luncheon  was 
more  than  three  parts  ruined. 

During  the  afternoon  I  collect  all  my 
Qace8sarie&  Unde  Gregory's  gun-room 
holds  a  varied  and  motley  collection  :  a 
brace  of  Joe  Mantons,  still  in  perfect 
order,  with  locks  as  sound  as  the  day 
they  left  the  foundry,  had  evidently 
held  the  place  of  honor  in  my  late  rela- 
tive's esteem  ;  but  there  are  also  a  pair 
of  breech-loaders — pin-fire  though — he 
had  never  allowed  himself  to  come  en- 
tirely up  to  date.  Plenty  of  cartridges 
loaded  with  three  grains  of  powder  and 
an  ounce  and  an  eighth  of  No.  6 — 
rather  light  for  the  purpose,  but  would 
do  at  a  pinch.  No,  this  is  better — a 
drawer  full  of  different-sized  shot. 
Here's  a  lot  of  No.  4,  a  shot-pouch,  box 
of  caps,  wads,  and  powder-horn.  This 
is  gomg  back  to  the  musty  past  with  a 
vengeance.  This  Manton  suits  my 
shoulder  to  a  T — nice  and  straight  in 
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the  stock  ;  PU  have  these  guns  con- 
verted when  I  go  to  town. 

The  ramshackle  old  dog-cart  is  at  the 
door,  and  the  groom,  in  his  rapidly 
rusting  mourning  livery,  loads  every- 
thing in  :  sandwiches,  whiskey,  tobacco, 
camp-stool,  rugs,  candles,  logs  of  wood, 
and  nothing  omitted.  All  right!  and 
the  raw-boned  old  chestnut  paws  to  be 
off  The  boy  looks  scared  when  we 
reach  the  marsh  ;  but  is  too  well  trained 
to  say  anything,  when,  having  deposited 
all  my  belongings  in  the  alcove  room, 
he  receives  the  order  to  return  at  ten 
the  following  morning.  I  watch  him 
crawl  slowly  up  the  little-used  road  and 
disappear  over  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

My  conscience !  How  lonely  the  place 
is;  but  I  have  little  time  for  reverie. 
The  darkness  will  begin  to  close  in 
about  four,  these  short  winter  days,  and 
there  is  a  lot  to  be  done.  .  .  .  There, 
that  fagot  blazes  bravely — wood  a  bit 
green  and  crackles  cheerfully.  Con- 
found it !  there's  nothing  to  stick  a 
candle  in ;  so  I  empty  a  bottle  of 
claret  into  Uncle  Gregory's  silver  tank- 
ard, and  make  a  holder  of  the  neck. 
That's  better.  Now  the  fire  roars  up 
the  unaccustomed  chimney,  and  if  that 
infernal  old  window  didn't  convert  the 
place  into  an  ice-chest  I'd  be  fairly  com- 
fortable. 

Good  place  to  sleep^that  comer  ;  a 
trifle  hard  and  somewhat  draughty,  but 
I'm  in  for  it  now.  What  a  fool  I  am  to 
have  come  on  such  a  childish  errand. 
Anyhow  the  cold  chicken  is  tender  and 
the  claret  sound  ;  trust  Uncle  Gregory 
for  that  There's  an  old  packing-case, 
large  enough  to  have  held  a  piano, 
on  the  floor  in  the  halL  It's  getting 
dark  now  and  it  will  nearly  fill  the  win- 
dow cavity.  My  word,  but  it's  heavy 
though !  There !  Now  an  armful  of 
grass  and  weeds  to  wedge  in  and  stop 
all  the  Yorkshire  air  from  entering  at 
once,  as  it  seems  trying  to  do.  So  I 
That's  all  right,  though  a  few  brambles 
were  mixed  in  it. 

I  wish  I'd  brought  a  dog  or  two. 
Such  good  companions  —  dogs.  They 
don't  tell  you  stories  and  expect  you  to 
laugh  ;  nice  agreeable  listeners  too — 
don't  care  whether  you  come  to  the 
point  or  not,  and  never  ask  "  What 
hapjpened  next?"  when   you're   stuck. 


I  collect  all  my  necessaries. 

.  .  .  I  wish  Jack  Watson  could  see 
me  now  ;  wonder  where  he  is  ?  Trisco, 
I  expect ;  must  ask  him  over  here  some 
time — good  fellow.  Jack  I 

By  Jove,  I  was  nearly  asleep  that 
time.  There's  that  blamed  air,  being 
balked  at  the  window,  coming  in  at  the 
poi*tal  in  great  chunky  gusts.  Blessed 
door  don't  close  by  a  foot  or  two,  and 
those  winding  stairs  look  so  *'  all-out-of 
doors."  Wonder  if  I  can  wedge  it  shut 
Here's  a  pole  I  can  do  it  with  if  the  floor 
will  give  any  sort  of  hold  ;  that  panel 
catches  the  other  end  nicely  ;  now  one 
good  shove  and  —  crash !  it's  gone 
through  the  floor  ;  door  is  firm  though, 
the  pole  end  is  resting  on  something 
solid. 

Blest  if  it  isn't  an  iron  box  I  Here's 
an  interesting  discovery.  Where's  the 
candle  ?  It  can't  be  out,  because  it  isn't 
dark.  .  .  .  My  gun  isn't  in  the  cor- 
ner either — there  is  no  comer,  for  it  is 
filled  with  tapestry  and  rounded  out 
with  an  old  chair.  .  .  .  The  moon- 
light streams  through  the  window  unin- 
terrupted by  any  packing-case.  Nay,  it 
is  too  bright  for  moon-rays. 

I  must  have  shut  myself  out  of  the 
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room  and  into  the  hall,  where  I  found 
the — what  did  I  find?  Do  I  dream? 
or — 

I  remember  nothing  strange  saving 
that  I  am  here,  and  on  yonder  table  lies 
mine  iron  chest ;  therein  is  the  poem 
that  I  writ  How  will  she  look,  when 
she  reads  my  words  of  despair  and 
knows  my  aching  heart  ?  I  could  not 
tell  her  all  that  stands  between  us  and 
is  as  iron  bars  between  my  sweet  mis- 
tress and  me.  Oh,  the  fair  days  that  I 
have  spent  in  the  loye-Hght  of  her  eyes ! 
Oh,  the  dreams  of  hope,  and  now  the 
bitter  grief  when  they  bid  me  away  and 
will  nought  of  me.  .  .  .  And  to-day 
must  I  go  hence,  banished  by  her  father's 
stem  decree.  And  all  because  I  am  a 
poor  esquire  and  not  her  mate  in  gold. 
Yet  my  father  was  his  friend  and  com- 
panion in  arms,  and  he  took  me  as  his 
factor — ^his  secretary — his  paid  servant 
— and  therefore  nought  to  her.  .  .  . 
Aye,  I  shall  lay  me  to-night  on  the  bare 
ground,  taking  nothing,  hoping  nothing, 
having  nothing.  As  I  came  so  I  go 
hence,  and  be  no  more  seen.  All  I  carry 
with  me  is  my  love  for  Mistress  Doro- 
thy, and  that  can  never  die.  Here  is 
the  paper,  written  fair.  Qod  grant  she 
cherish  it,  thinking  of  me  and  the  love 
I  bear. 

EEaste,  poor  orphan  of  a  bastard  fort- 
une, and  leave  thy  tear-stained  shrift  to 
gain  her  benison.  My  poor  words  can 
only  teU  her  how  full  is  my  heart  of 
pain — that  doing  they  do  well 

To  MisTBESs  Dorothea, 

With  her  True  Servant's  Love. 

To  say  farewell  makes  the  courage  fail, 
To  say  farewell  makes  a  stout  heart  quail, 
To  say  farewell's  like  a  lost  soul's  wail. 

A  word  that  tortures  a  breaking  heart ; 
Kiss  me  farewell  while  the  salt  tears  start, 
Kiss  me  farewell  on  the  brow  and  part. 

Thine  the  patience  and  mine  the  pain  ; 
Mine  the  torment  and  thine  the  gain  ; 
Thine  the  sunshine  and  mine  the  rain. 

Though  distant  wounds  leave  but  a  scar, 
Things  that  were  and  things  that  are; 
New  love  near  and  old  love  far ; 

I  th*  old  love  shall  cherish  well, 
Thou  new  love's  old  tale  shalt  tell ; 
Thine  the  heaven  and  mine  the  hell. 


Better  if  ihou  canst  lightly  go ; 
Young  love  dies  in  the  sunset's  glow  ; 
Better  that  thou  shouldst  never  know. 


The  evening  sun  shone  ruddily  through 
the  latticed  panes,  making  a  gorgeous 
medallion  on  the  polished  floor,  and  as 
the  young  man  left  *his  poem  for  his  fair 
mistress  he  turned  and  confronted  her 
entering  the  chamber. 

"And  wert  thou  going  without  one 
last  farewell  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  left  it  here  for  thee,  mistresa  The 
pain  was  too  great." 

"And  dost  thou  suffer,  knowing  that 
I  love  thee?." 

"That  itself  savors  of  the  sweetness 
of  heaven,  lady,  an'  I  know  thou  wilt  be 
true." 

"  True,  askest  thou  ?  Seest  that  win- 
dow ?  There  daily  will  I  sit  until  thou 
dost  return.     I  promise." 

His  voice  broke  as  he  answered, 
"And  what  if  I  tarry  long?  I  go  to 
serve  my  king.  Prince  Bupert  masses 
nigh  to  Marston  Moor.     Thither  go  I." 

She  looked  at  him  sadly  as  though  he 
were  doubting  her.  ".Then  will  I  ever 
sit  until  life's  close  awaiting  thee.  There 
will  thy  spirit  find  me  shouldst  thou 
not  return.     Farewell !  " 

The  Ught  flashed  up  and  was  gone. 

Darkness'  and  moaning  wind  swept 
o'er  the  land. 

Camp-fires  twinkle  near  the  fair  town 
of  York.  There  is  one  broad  gleam  of 
light  that  hovers  above  an  upturned  face 
and  fast-clenched  hands  —  clenched  in 
mute  supplication. 

The  last  breast's  heave  breathed 
"Dorothy!"  as  the  life-blood  fled 
through  that  gaping  wound. 

Darkness  and  the  weary  march  of 
ages  come  again. 

I  supposed  I  had  been  dreaming  and 
tried  to  dispel  the  fantasy.  I  endeav- 
ored to  cast  off  my  vision,  expecting  to 
see  the  quivering  fabric  shiver  and  col- 
lapse; but  there  was  the  iron  case, 
sharply  prominent  in  the  misty  light, 
which  seemed  to  suffuse  that  part  of  the 
room  spontaneously,  without  apparent 
origin  and  coming  from  no  particular 
quarter.     The  time-worn  oadcet  drew 
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me  to  it,  and  I  again  raised  the  rusty 
lid.  There  indeed  was  the  letter  and  a 
piece  of  cumbersome,  squarely  written 
music,  a  keepsake,  perhaps,  stolen  at  the 
moment  of  separation  and  sorrow.  The 
sheet  seemed  to  be  faintly  luminous, 
pointing  the  words  as  I  read  : 

**  Heaven  is  now  with  glory  ringing, 
£arth  sets  up  the  angels'  cry, 
Holy,  holy,  holy,  singing " 

The  words  of  the  old  hymn  were  not 
associated  in  my  mind  with  the  real 
subject  of  that  grand  doxology,  but 
rather  fastened  themselves  to  the  sweet 


t which    now  I   could    see  faintly 

and  saintly,  there — there,  in  the 
>  of  the  window — waiting,  waiting 

B. 

felt    compeUed   to    approach    the 
,  not  with  fear,  but  a  yearning  of 
r    love,  passing    that  of    earthly 
n.     Stumbling  blindly  across  the 
in   flooring — groping  wildly  after 
vhich  was  not — tearing  aside  the 
)acking  -  case, '  which  loomed  up, 
ding  my  hands  in  my  eager  haste, 
r  the  dull  sea  surging  at  the  base 
of  the  walL     There  was  nothing 
else,  nothing  save  the  knowledge 
that  there  had  been  more  with 
me  than  a  fleeting  spectre  of 
sleep. 
The  morning  broke  drearily. 
y  cloud  hovered  over  the  little  in- 
the  bay  and  seemed  to  shape  itself 
into  the  figure  my  soul  longed  for, 
othea  their  daughter y  who  perished 
'.flower  of  her  youth."    Not  per- 
ished, my  spirit's  affinity  ;  only  waiting 
until  your  unworthy  mate  has  finished 
his   earthly  peregrinations.     To  many 
have  you  shown  yourself ;   and  they, 
with  unresponsive  fear,  denied  you. 

Mine  is  the  holy  joy  of  wakening 
memory — mine  forever. 

The  cloud  drifts  slowly  away,  float- 
ing into  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 

The  last  sight  which  blesses  my 
straining  eyes,  is  as  of  two  arms  oui- 
stretched  to  enfold  me. 

I  don't  feel  much  like  shooting  this 
morning. 

Ill  walk  home. 


THE   POINT   OF  VIEW 


By  Georgia  Custis 


From  Edgar  Loutrell,  London,  to  James 
Bedmond,  Lenox,  Mass,,  U,  S,  A. 

Deab  Jim:  I  was  glad  to  find  your 
letter  awaiting  me  here,  although  when 
I  telegraphed  you  my  address  the  morn- 
ing I  sailed  I  did  not  much  care  whether 
I  eyer  heard  from  you  or  from  anyone 
else  again.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
thought   me   crazy   to  rush  off  in  tiiat 


way  without  saying  good-by,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  was  actually  very  near  it 
when  I  left  New  York.  I  must  tell  you 
about  it,  old  man,  even  if  the  recital  is 
tiresome.  I  think  my  head  wiU  burst 
if  I  don't  tell  somebody.  Moreover,  I 
have  thought  of  a  plan  by  which  you 
might  possibly  help  me,  hopeless  as  it 
seems.  To  be  brief,  you  must  have  dis- 
covered long  ago  that  I  was  in   love ; 
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yes,  madly,  passionately,  insanely  in 
loye  with  Meanor  Durham.  In  fact  we 
were  really  engaged,  although  nobody 
knew  it  except  Luqy — dear  old  Lu ! 
How  I  used  to  envy  you  two  when  you 
were  engaged,  and  I  was  a  youngster 
preparing  for  college  and  mortally  airaid 
of  tibe  girls ! 

The  course  of  true  love  in  your  case 
seemed  to  run  smoothly  enough,  but  in 
my  case  it  followed  the  proverb.  Elea- 
nor flirted  most  horribly  with  that  cad, 
Gteorge  Simmons ;  and  then  I  got  hot 
and  went  about  some  with  silly  little 
Maggie  Peter&  Even  she  saw  plainly 
enough  that  I  was  only  playing  her 
against  Eleanor.  Well,  of  course  I 
couldn't  keep  that  up,  so  I  tried  to  have 
an  explanation  with  Eleanor  (ye  gods ! 
how  superb  she  was  that  night  at  the 
Millikinfl'  ball  I)  ;  but  things  had  gone 
too  far.  She  would  not  even  listen  to 
me,  said  my  conduct  with  Maggie  was 
disgraceful,  and  as  much  as  acknowl- 
edged that  she  had  become  quite  inter- 
ested in  George  Simmons  (oh!  if  she 
should  throw  herself  away  on  that  rake !). 
Finally  I  told  her  I  was  going  away 
(hadn't  a  thought  of  it  till  that  moment, 
but  I  hoped  it  might  soften  her).  She 
said  she  was  very  glad,  and  that  she 
hoped  she  might  never,  never,  nex^er  see 
me  again.  And  just  then  along  came 
Simmons  (it  was  his  dance),  and  you 
should  have  seen  her  smile  on  him — ^it 
was  enough  to  drive  us  both  crazy,  but 
in  different  ways. 

I  hung  around  for  some  time,  hoping 
she  woidd  relent ;  but  she  never  even 
looked  in  my  direction,  and  when  my 
turn  came  on  her  dancing-card  she 
sailed  across  the  room  to  where  I  was 
standing,  leaning  on  Simmons's  arm  and 
smiling  radiantly  (of  course  the  jacka- 
napes was  grinning  from  ear  to  ear). 
Then,  keeping  her  eyes  on  a  point  on 
the  wall  above  my  head,  she  said  she 
hoped  I  would  excuse  her ;  it  was 
my  dance,  but  she  was  tired — her  car- 
riage was  waiting.  Of  course  I  could 
only  bow,  and  then  I  sent  you  that 
'gram  and  sailed  next  day  on  the  Um- 
bria.  I  had  a  confoundedly  wretched 
voyage  as  you  may  imagine,  but  at  least 
it  was  better  than  Imocking  around 
town  trying  not  to  look  miserable,  and 
hoping  and  yet  fearing  to  meet  her. 


Now  I  hope  you  have  not  been  laugh- 
ing, for  you  don't  know  how  this  has 
dai'kened  my  whole  lifa  I  shall  never 
look  at  things  in  just  the  same  way 
again.  I  feel  old,  Jim,  and  positively 
I  can't  eat!  that  is,  not  as  I  did  in 
camp  last  summer.  I  don't  dare  write 
any  more,  as  I  want  this  to  go  by  to- 
morrow's steamer,  with  one  to  Lucy, 
which  will  explain  what  I  want  you 
both  to  do  for  me.  I  wonder  if  it  is 
perfectly  hopeless.  She  said  she  de- 
spised me.     Think  of  it  I     My  Eleanor ! 

Yours,  in  a  pretty  low  state  of  mind, 

Edoar. 

Don't  worry  about  me  too  much,  old 
fellow.  I  shan't  do  anything  desperate, 
at  least  not  till  I  hear  from  you  and 
Lucy. 

The  same,    to   Mrs.    James    Redmond, 
Lenox,  Mass,,  U,  8.  A. 

London,  9th  June. 

Dbarbst  and  Best  ov  Sistebs  :  Of 
course  you  have  guessed  long  ago  why 
I  scuttled  off  as  I  did  without  even  say- 
ing good-by.  Dear  old  Lu  I  you  have 
helped  me  out  of  a  good  many  scrapes, 
but  I  fear  that  even  you  can't  help  me 
much  now.  However,  I  want  you  to 
try.  First  read  my  letter  to  Jim  (I  have 
not  time  to  write  two  full  explanations, 
because  this  must  go  by  the  steamer  to- 
morrow), and  then  I  wOl  explain  what  I 
want  you  to  do. 

I  see  by  a  New  York  paper  that  Elea- 
nor is  to  visit  the  Trowbridges  at  Lenox 
the  middle  of  June  (this  will  reach  you 
on  the  seventeenth).  Of  course  you 
will  be  asked  over  there,  probably  to 
dinner,  and  of  course  you  will  meet 
Eleanor.  Now  what  I  want  you  and 
Jim  to  do  is  this  :  I  want  you,  in  some 
v?ay,  to  lug  me  into  the  conversation 
at  dinner,  and  say  that  you  are  very 
anxious  about  me,  as  I  am  very  ill  in 
London — you  might  suggest  brain  fever, 
or  something  romantic  like  thai  Of 
course  you  wiD  say  you  cannot  tell  a 
lie,  even  for  me,  but  I  swear  this  will 
be  no  lie,  for  ii  my  present  feverish 
condition  continues  I  shall  be  delirious 
long  before  this  reaches  you. 

Now  then,  when  you  have  fired  your 
bomb,  vxLtch   Eleanor,  and  tell  Jim  to 
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do  the  same.  If  she  should  faint — but 
of  course  she  won*t  do  that ->  or  turn 
pale,  or  display  any  nervousness,  let  me 
know  at  once  and  I  will  come  home  by 
the  first  steamer.  But  mind  you  both 
write  me  exactly  how  she  acts.  I  woidd 
rather  know  the  worst  than  to  be  in 
this  suspense. 

Edgar. 

Eemember  if  there  is  the  slightest 
hope  I  wiU  return  at  once. 

James  Redmond  to  Edgar  Loutrell,  Lon- 
don. 

Lenox,  Mass.,  June  21st. 

Deab  Old  Bot  :  If  it  were  possible  I 
should  sail  to-day  for  London,  but  as  I 
can't  get  off  I  must  write.  You  said  the 
worst  would  be  better  than  suspense,  so 
here  goes,  and  don't  think  me  a  brute 
for  telling  you  the  truth.  I  am  honestly 
convinced  that  Eleanor  Durham  does 
not  love  you,  and  I  fear  she  is  very 
deeply  interested  in  Simmons,  who  is 
stopping  at  the  Trowbridges.  Of  course 
they  would  naturally  do  all  they  could 
to  help  Simmons,  as  he  has  money. 

Judge  for  yourself. 

We  went  to  the  dinner,  which  was 
rather  an  informal  a&ir,  and  luckily 
Eleanor  and  Lucy  were  placed,  one  on 
each  side  of  Trowbridge,  and  therefore 
directly  facing  each  other.  I  also  sat 
where  I  could  see  Eleanor,  and  Fll  be 
cussed  if  I  wasn't  so  nervous  that  I  could 
scarcely  eat.  We  were  well  on  toward 
the  third  course  when  Eleanor  leaned 
across  the  table  (I  never  saw  her  so 
sparkling  and  bubbling  over  with  high 
spirits)  and  made  some  laughing  remark 
to  Lucy.  And  then  Lu  got  in  her  shot. 
She  looked  Eleanor  steadUy  in  the  eye, 
and  said,  very  slowly  and  distinctly: 
"  I  don't  suppose  you  know.  Miss  Dur- 
ham, that  my  brother  Edgar  is  very  ill 
indeed  in  London " 

Just  at  that  moment  Eleanor  dropped 
her  fan.     It  was  quite  accidental,  for  I 


was  watching  her  closely  and  she  showed 
not  the  least  sign  of  nervousness.  She 
stooped  very  deliberately  and  picked  it 
up  before  she  replied.  ''  Ah ! "  she  said, 
with  cold  politeness,  ''I  am  so  very 
sorry,  it  is  so  disagreeable  to  be  ill 
away  from  home."  And  then  she  went 
on  to  give  a  very  amusing  account  of 
an  experience  she  had  had  with  a  Ger- 
man doctor  in  Heidelberg.  She  kept 
the  whole  table  in  roars  of  laughter 
during  the  rest  of  dinner. 

My  dear  boy,  that  girl  has  no  heart, 
and  you  must  excuse  me  for  saying  that 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  escape.  Try 
not  to  think  any  more  about  her,  and 
I  would  advise  a  little  run  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Perhaps  Lucy  and  I  may  join 
you  in  Switzerland  in  August.  While 
you  are  in  London  I  wish  you  would  try 
to  see  Boker  about  that  cotton-seed 
scheme ;  he  was  talking  of  going  into  it 
last  April. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Jim. 

When  Mr.  James  Redmond  had 
signed  and  folded  this  important  docu- 
ment he  took  it  to  his  wife's  room. 
"Lucy,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "I  have 
written  my  letter  to  Edgar,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  yours  would  be  ready 
to  go  by  the  same  mail."  Mrs.  Red- 
mond held  out  her  hand  for  the  letter 
with  a  little  enigmatical  smile.  "  What 
have  you  written?"  she  asked. 

"  Written ! "  said  Mr.  Redmond,  "  why 
what  could  I  write !  I  tried  to  break  it 
to  him  as  gently  as  possible,  but  I  guess 
you  know  how  to  do  that  better  than 
I.  Do  you  mind  letting  me  see  your 
letter?" 

**  I  have  not  written,"  said  Mrs.  Red- 
mund.     "  I  have  cabled  to  Edgar " 

"What!  sent  such  a  message  by 
cable !  it  was  brutal  What  on  earth 
did  you  say?" 

"What  did  I  say?"  repeated  Mrs. 
Redmond,  slowly,  "  I  said :  Come  home 
at  once." 
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CLINTON   PLACE 

A  STORY  OF  LIFE  IN  MIDDLE  NEW  YORK 
By  Frances  Aymar  Mathews 

A  quaint  corner,  sir  ? 

Aye,  marry,  and  a  bit  of  curious  comedy. 


ON  the  north  side  of  Clinton  Place, 
not  too  far  from  Broadway, 
there  is  a  row  of  balconied  brick 
houses,  the  balconies  hooded  by  slant- 
wise roofs,  and  these  cumbered  with 
much  ornamental  iron-work. 

Some  of  the  houses  in  the  row  are 
dingy,  dirty,  forlorn,  and  thick-win- 
dowed ;  occasionally  there  is  one  dis- 
tinguished from  its  neighbors  by  the 
absence  of  the  iron-f  angled  veranda,  with 
its  darksome  hood,  which  has  been  dis- 
placed for  a  modem  vestibule,  with  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  brass  knobs,  hinges, 
and  escutcheons  on  its  outer  doors  of 
swinging  plate-glass — this  the  outcome 
of  some  person  of  wealth  taking  up  his 
abode  here  in  deference  to  either  family 
tradition  or  association. 

Yet  that  which  strikes  the  student  of 
local  color  hereabouts  is  neither  the 
smartness  of  the  rich  man's  abode  nor 
the  supreme  dinginess  of  the  poor  one's, 
but  the  cheerful,  and,  so  to  speak,  breezy, 
gayety  of  the  house  next  to  the  last  to- 
ward the  west. 

The  old  portico  is  intact,  but  bright- 
ened by  blue  and  white  striped  awnings, 
with  red  scalloped  borders,  thes^  also 
flapping  in  the  June  air  at  all  the  thir- 
teen windows  of  its  front  The  stoop 
and  sidewalk  are  clean  ;  neat  muslin 
curtains  flutter  in  and  out  under  the 
awnings ;  the  front  door  stands  open  in- 
vitingly ;  but,  as  one  enters,  one  may 
read  the  silver  side-sign  thus — 

Italun  Hotel, 

By  Giovanni  Mazzoleni. 

Restaurant. 

In  the  marbled  hallway  there  is  a 
BmaU  desk,  accommodating  a  glass  case 
full  of  cigars,  from  the  five-cent  domes- 
tics up  to  the  quarter-of-a-dollar  Eeinas  ; 
and  behind  the  desk  sits,  or  usually 


stands,  the  excellent  host  himself,  a 
plump,  portentous  personage,  with  a 
commendably  ready  smile  and  a  posi- 
tive genius  for  the  superintendence  of 
such  dishes  as  maccaroni  d  la  Napoli- 
taine,  poulet  d  la  Marengo,  and  omelette 
aoufflee  d  lafromage. 

Across  the  hall  from  the  signor's  desk 
spread  open  the  double  doors  of  the 
dining-room,  with  its  array  of  small 
tables,  shining  glass  and  silver,  and  its 
own  smaU  desk  at  the  rear  end,  where 
the  Signora  Mazzoleni  receives  the  equiv- 
alent for  breakfasts  and  dinners,  makes 
change,  and  with  two  sharp  eyes  keeps 
the  four  waiters  up  to  the  proper  pitch 
of  civility  and  attention  to  both  the 
regular  guests  of  the  house  and  to  such 
casual  persons  as,  lured  by  the  fame  of 
her  excellent  husband's  menus,  seek  the 
comfort  of  the  same. 

The  season  being  now  at  June,  and 
the  Exposition  having  depleted  the 
usual  natural  sources  of  Signor  Mazzo- 
leni*8  income  at  this  time  of  the  year,  it 
had  been  with  the  most  accentuated 
hospitality  that,  only  a  week  ago,  he  and 
his  ample  spouse  had  welcomed  to  their 
entire  second  floor  a  party  of  three. 

The  hotel  register  displayed  these  to 
be  "the  Professor  voq  Bommelcamp, 
Madame  von  Bommelcamp,  and  Miss 
Brown,  from  Belgium." 

They  brought  with  them,  presumably 
direct  from  Belgium,  four  very  large 
trunks,  a  huge  packing-box  of  immense 
weight,  a  canary,  a  sewing-machine,  a 
piano,  a  hamper  of  books,  a  tall  lamp, 
and  a  quantity  of  very  striking  oil  paint- 
ings. 

The  cheer  and  warmth  that  this  array 
of  luggage  carried  to  the  unifled  hearts 
of  the  Signor  and  the  Signora  Mazzo- 
leni, accustomed  as  they  were  to  the 
hand-satchel,  or,  at  most,  the  valise  and 
the  steamer-tnmk,  can  be  better  fancied 
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than  figured  ;  and  not  only  did  it  con- 
vey a  thrill  of  delight  to  the  master  and 
mistress,  but  this  ecstasy  descended 
thence  to  the  four  waiters,  Bartolo,  Nic- 
colo,  Errico,  and  Franco  ;  to  the  cham- 
bermaid, Mary  Flynn  ;  to  the  chef^  Mas- 
ter Cherubini  ;  and  to  the  dish-washer, 
little  Anuccia,  with  the  nut-brown 
eyes,  that  shone  even  in  the  grimy, 
smoky  recesses  of  the  back  kitchen,  and 
shone,  too,  through  the 
tears  that  welled  up 
when  gravied  platters 
slipped  smashing  to  the 
floor  through  her  little, 
brown  fingers,  thus  rob- 
bing her  wages  of  a  fine. 

It  may,  too,  be  as- 
sei-ted  with  truth  that 
if  the  arrival  at  the  Ho- 
tel Mazzoleni  of  the 
Professor  von  Bommel- 
camp  and  his  party  did 
not  produce  a  corre- 
sponding elation  of 
spirits  among  their  fel- 
low-guests with  that  of 
the  proprietor  of  this 
excellent  little  hostelry, 
it  certainly  caused  the 
French  dancer  and  his 
wife,  on  the  third  floor 
back,  some  moments  of 
curiosity  and  a  tremor 
of  fear  lest  this  un- 
wonted amount  of  be- 
longings portended  a 
fresh  rival  in  the  terp- 
sichorean  field ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that 
it  evoked  sighs  of  envy 
from  the  Italian  bank- 
er's wife  and  daughter 
in  the  third  floor  front,  ^'**  b^°^"  ^"^ 

albeit  the  husband  and 
father  of  these  pooh-poohed  the  incur- 
sion with  unflinching  zeal,  and  early  in 
the  engagement  pronounced  the  Pro- 
fessor von  Bommelcamp  nothing  if  not 
a  puff  of  wind. 

"  To-day  he  is  here,  yes ;  but  to-mor- 
row—    Eh,  well ;  we  shall  see  ! " 

The  contortionist,  who  shared  his 
apartment  on  the  fourth  floor  with  a 
gentleman  of  the  orchestra,  had  no 
opinion  to  offer,  until  the  professor 
nearly  took  his  breath  away  one  morn- 


ing by  inviting  him  to  a  cigar,  and 
thereafter  he  pronounced  him  ''a  gen- 
tleman right  through." 

The  shop-girls,  also  au  quatrihne, 
voted  the  professor  "  real  elegant "  from 
the  start,  a  species  of  encomium  super- 
induced, it  is  believed,  by  that  gentle- 
man's conciliatory  habit  of  looking  at 
them  in  a  respec^ully  admiring  "  do-it- 
if-I-dared  "  way,  as  they  passed  him  go- 
ingin  or  out. 

Wbat  the  young  man, 
j  the   mysterious    young 

man,  sJso  harbored  on 
the  top  story,  thought 
of  Professor  von  Bom- 
melcamp none  of  his 
fellow  -  boarders  knew. 
He  had  scanned  the  trio 
in  that  unerring  and  yet 
careless  fashion  which 
marked  him  a  man  of 
the  world  as  soon  as 
they  had  appeared  in 
the  dining-room,  and 
Bartolo,  who  had  once 
been  employed  in  the 
chorus  of  the  opera  at 
Turin,  and  whose  ideals 
were  quite  morbidly  ro- 
mantic, had  not  failed 
to  observe  that  the 
glances  of  Mr.  North — 
enjoying  the  sobriquet 
of  "The  Mysterious 
One,"  because,  resisting 
both  the  ingenious  sal- 
'  lies  of  Signor  Mazzoleni 
and  the  blandishments 
of  the  Signora,  he  had 
thus  far  preserved  in- 
tact the  sources  of  that 
income  which  permitted 
tall  and  white.  him  to  pay  promptly  for 

the  hospitalities  he  en- 
joyed beneath  (literally)  their  roof — 
that  Mr.  North's  glances  then,  travelled 
often  and  interestedly  to  the  face  of 
Mis^iBrown. 

Miss  Brown  was  probably  nineteen  ; 
she  was  tall,  and  white,  except  for  her 
full,  pretty  lips,  which  were  scarlet  with 
young  and  abounding  blood  ;  she  had 
deep  gray  eyes  and  dark-brown,  pretty 
hair;  she  appeared  nervous  and  con- 
strained, and  although  never  failing  to 
laugh  at  the  Professor's  jests,  she  yet 
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did  not  conceal  (at  least  from  the  keen- 
eyed  Mr.  North)  a  certain  faint  cnrl  of 
the  upper  lip,  a  certain  curious  quiver 
of  the  white  eje-lids,  when  the  amiable 
Professor  chanced  to  be  looking  into  his 
well-filled  plate. 

It  was  evident,  through  one  of  those 
subtleties  of  nature,  that  Miss  Brown 
was  the  younger  sister  of  Madame  von 
Bommelcamp  ;  although  perhaps  no  two 
women  were  ever  made  more  dissimilar, 
yet  the  same  parentage  stood  revealed 
in  each.  It  was  something  like  this :  in 
Madame  von  Bommelcamp  one  saw  all 
the  possibilities  of  the  lower  plane  of 
both  sisters  in  full  play ;  while  in  Miss 
Brown  it  seemed  as  if  the  higher  part 
stood  triumphant,  if  perhaps  tempora- 
rily hampered  by  circumstuices,  in  the 
form — ^saving  his  plausible  presence — of 
the  excellent  Professor,  her  brother-in- 
law. 

This  gentleman,  after  enduring  for  a 
week  the  scrutiny  of  the  public  dining- 
room,  decided  that  a  move  in  another 
direction  must  be  taken,  and  for  reasons 
of  his  own,  held  a  conclave  with  the 
Signor,  which  resulted  in  a  more  aris- 
tocratic seclusion  for  the  Professor's 
meals,  an  accession  of  income  for  the 
Signor,  and  an  added  sense  of  impor- 
tance in  the  eyes  of  the  onlookers,  which 
tended  not  a  little  to  the  Professor's 
well-being  and  the  success  of  his  more 
intimate  a&irs. 

The  extension,  hitherto  relegated  to 
the  use  of  Bartolo,  Niccolo,  Franco,  and 
Errico  in  seeking  such  repose  as  tbey 
could  obtain  amid  a  conglomeration  of 
old  furniture,  old  clothes,  pots,  pans, 
kettles,  papers,  and  general  debris,  was 
rescued  from  these  purposes,  cleansed, 
furbished,  and  its  many  windows  made 
to  shine,  while  the  wistaria  in  the  yard 
spread  curtains  of  shadow  and  sent 
dancing  shiver  of  leaves  and  tendrils  all 
over  the  snowy  cloth  upon  the  Profes- 
sor's private  table  as  it  awaited,  in  mreat 
array  of  fancy  folded  napkins,  pillfl-up 
oranges  and  bananas,  cracked  ice,  and 
lettuce  greenery,  the  appearance  of  the 
distinguished  boarders. 

The  Banker's  wife  and  daughter  mean- 
time caught  the  sound  of  arrested  car- 
riage wheels  before  the  very  door,  and 
flew,  the  one  with  her  mouth  fuU  of  hair- 
pins, the  other  clutching  a  shawl  over 


the  airy  dishabille  of  a  late  June  after- 
noon, to  the  window,  to  behold  an  open 
landau  with  two  sleek  horses  and  a  liv- 
eried coachman  standing  in  front  of  the 
Hotel  Mazzoleni. 

Now  carriages  had  been  known  to 
block  this  path  ere  to-day,  but  they  had 
always  been  merely  sad-looking  one- 
horse  cabs,  stuffed  with  miscelkneous 
luggage  and  a  traveller,  shabby  and 
dusty,  struggling  within  the  same  as  he 
mastered,  or  was  mastered  by,  the  com- 
bined and  rather  irresistible  forces  of 
the  English  language  and  the  American 
cabman.  But  here  stood  a  veritable 
pleasure  carriage,  and  in  it — nay,  now 
descending — was  the  Professor,  assisting 
Madame  von  Bommelcamp  to  alight,  and 
also  Miss  Brown. 

And  what  toilets ! 

The  Banker's  wife  and  daughter  heaved 
sighs  to  heaven  of  commingled  admira- 
tion and  despair,  as  they  watched  the 
Professor's  wife  flitting  airily  up  the 
steps.  Madame  von  Bommelcamp  was 
indeed  admirable  —  lithe,  svelt,  of  the 
age  of  twenty-eight,  perhaps,  and  with 
f£  the  advantages  which  foreign  resi- 
dence can  confer. 

The  Banker's  wife  and  daughter  re- 
turned languidly  to  their  hair-pins  and 
curling-tongs.  Not  for  them,  alas  I 
were  such  extravagances.  The  Banker, 
in  his  little  o£Qce  in  Centre  Street^  it  is 
true,  was  a  miniature  lordling  of  finance 
in  the  regards  of  his  fellow-countrymen ; 
but  with  eighteen  thousand  dollars  of 
capital,  even,  one  cannot  drive  out  in 
style,  dress  as  a  princess,  and  indulge 
in  the  private  dining-room. 

Wben  this  estimable  lady  and  her  off- 
spring had  essayed  to  return  the  flatter- 
ing notice  of  the  Professor  and  his  fam- 
ily, the  Banker  had  sworn  roundly  that 
such  proceedings  must  at  once  be  dis- 
continued, and  too 

Hark !  The  footstep  of  Niccolo  on 
the  staircase  along  the  corridor,  a  rap 
upon  the  door.  The  Banker's  daughter, 
still  immersed  in  the  protective  shawl, 
peeps  out  to  receive  from  her  compatriot 
a  note,  scented,  crested,  addressed  to 
them  alL 

The  Banker's  wife  tears  it  open  just 
as  the  Banker  himself  comes  in  from  his 
business.  It  is  an  invitation  to  dinner 
for  this  evening,  for  the  Banker  and  ''his 
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honorable  family/'  from  tbe  Professor 
and  Madame  von  Bommelcamp. 

"  To  dinner,  "  and  in  the  private  din- 
ing-room I  Now  the  Banker  may  hang 
his  head  in  shame,  and  no  longer  say 
wicked  things  of  these  delightful  peo- 
ple. 

Which  is  true  ;  the  Banker  confesses 
that  a  private  dinner  for  three,  at  the 
Hotel  Mazzoleni,  even,  is  not  a  matter 
to  trifle  with  the  pocket  of  the  host ; 
and,  after  all,  it  is  the  pocket  that  tells 
always  the  story.  Yes.  "  Gb  ?  *'  Cer- 
tainly. 

But  no.  It  cannot  be.  The  Banker's 
family  have  no  garments  fit  in  the  least 
for  such  a  festival 

Notwithstanding  some  tears  and  some 
of  those  domestic  infelicitations  not  un- 
common under  similar  circumstances  in 
the  families  of  all  nations,  the  Banker 
is  squeezed  into  his  evening  clothes,  not 
worn  since  last  September,  at  the  na- 
tional holiday  picnic  at  Jones's  Wood, 
his  gold  chain  is  stretched  across  his 
chest,  his  necktie  adjusted,  his  gloves 
and  hat  pressed  into  Ms  hand,  and  at 
the  hour  of  six-twenty-five,  watched  by 
these  proud  and  devoted  ladies,  he  de- 
scends the  flights  of  stairs  in  the  dark- 
ness to  emerge  at  last  into  the  radiant 
splendor  of  the  private  dining-room  of 
Professor  von  Bommelcamp. 

To  make  some  reasonable  excuse  for 
his  appearance  without  his  wife  and 
daughter  is  the  occupation  of  but  a  mo- 
ment, and  although  accepted  by  Madame 
von  Bommelcamp  with  courtesy,  is  at 
once  surmounted  by  her  insistence  that 
BO  long  as  the  ladies  are  to  be  at  home 
this  evening,  they  must  join  the  party 
later  in  her  little  sitting-room. 

The  Banker  finds  himself  presently  at 
the  right  hand  of  his  hostess,  while  the 
only  other  guest  is  Mr.  North. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
worthy  man  of  a&irs  discover  no  dif- 
ficulties of  etiquette  in  thus  dining  with 
comparative  strangers  or  in  accepting 
hospitality  at  such  short  notice.  Eleven 
years  ago  the  Banker  had  served  with 
alacrity  and  good  sense  as  a  waiter  in  the 
restaurant  kept  by  his  brother-in-law  in 
Home,  whence,  having  accumulated  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  accompanied  by 
his  family,  he  emigrated  to  New  York 
and  presently  was  able,  through  a  lucky 


adventure  with  cards,  to  set  up  as  a 
financial  agent,  and  anon  as  a  fully 
fledged  banker,  among  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen. 

The  Banker,  it  may  be  perceived,  was 
not  proud  ;  on  the  contraiy  he  was 
fond  of  recalling  the  days  of  his  youth. 
Indeed,  Franco,  the  waiter,  who  resem- 
bled a  bandit,  had  once  been  a  confrtre 
of  his,  and  his  place  in  the  Hotel  Maz- 
zoleni had  been  secured  for  him  on  his 
arrival  in  America  by  the  good  offices  of 
the  Banker. 

Franco,  in  addition  to  his  duties  in 
the  dining-room,  performed  the  menial 
task  of  polishing  boots;  and  in  this 
capacity  he  had  that  very  morning  come 
in  contact  with  the  Professor.  The 
Professor,  always  friendly  with  every- 
one, had  entered  into  conversation 
with  Franco,  the  result  of  which  was 
described  by  Franco,  a  half  hour  later, 
to  Nuccia,  sweeping  up  the  area,  while  he 
sifted  the  cinders,  as  follows :  That,  as 
the  Professor  had  indeed  been  accus- 
tomed to  dine  always  last  winter  in  Bome 
at  the  restaurant  of  the  Banker's  brother- 
in-law,  who  was  a  very  dear  friend  of 
his,  on  account  of  this  timely  discovery 
the  Professor  that  very  day  woidd  invite 
the  Banker  and  his  family  to  dine  with 
him  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
salle'd-mange)\ 

The  Professor's  version  of  these  facts 
differed  slightly  from  that  of  Franco ; 
for,  the  door  once  tightly  closed  on  the 
latter's  burly  figure.  Professor  von 
Bommelcamp  had  entered  the  sitting- 
room  and  standing  in  a  favorite  and 
oratorical  attitude  between  the  folding- 
doors,  had  said,  "  Peggy,  I've  got  it  at 
last!" 

At  which  remark  Madame  von  Bom- 
melcamp and  her  sister.  Miss  Brown, 
had  both  looked  up,  the  one  from  pick- 
ing out  a  prize-puzzle,  the  other  from 
a  book. 

**Have  you,  John?  Well,"  queried 
his  wife,  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  The  bandit- waiter  has  just  told  me, 
although  I'll  wager  a  quarter  he'd  swear 
I'd  told  it  to  him,  that  our  interesting 
acquaintance,  the  Banker,  has  a  brother- 
in-law  named  AUegretti,  who  keeps  a 
restaurant  in  Home." 

The  Professor  at  this  point  executes 
what  may  be  termed  a  fandango  de  hi,- 
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Th«  Prof«»8or  executes  a  fandango  de  trlomphe. 


omphe  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  bring- 
ing up  on  one  leg  with  a  thump  and 
with  a  joyous  wink  of  his  left  eye. 

"  Peggy !  "  cries  he  ;  "  Mary,  you  too, 
my  dear" — this  to  Miss  Brown,  who 
now  lays  down  her  book  with  an  obe- 
dient, if  resigned,  air. 

"  P©ggy>  ^^  iiot  forget  that  we  were  in 
Borne  last  winter  ;  we  took  our  meals 
at  the  restaurant  of  Signor  Allegretti ; 
we  were  his  firm  friends ;  we  owe  him 
the  return  of  many  courtesies,  which  it 
will  be  our  pleasure  to  heap  upon  the 
Banker  and  his  family  ;  we  will  have 
them  down  to  dine  to-night  and  tell 
them  of  our  dear  excellent  friend,  Sig- 
nor Allegretti,  in  Borne  ;  they  will  ex- 
claim at  the  name ;  explanations  will 
follow ;  good-fellowship  will  succeed  ; 
confidence  is  begotten— -'and  leave  the 
rest  to  me.  I  shall  work  the  old  racket 
with  possibly  a  few  variations  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  I  think  will 
be  in  for  at  least  ten  thousand  !  " 

The   Professor   thrust  his  hands   in 


his  pockets  and  crossed  to  the  mantel, 
where  he  struck  a  match  and  lighted  a 
cigar. 

Madame  von  Bommelcamp  laid  the 
prize-puzzle  carefully  one  side  and  sur- 
veyed her  lord. 

"John,"  she  exclaimed,  "how  clever 
you  are  I " 

The  Professor  laughed ;  he  was  used  to 
the  encomiums  of  his  wife  ;  in  the  line 
which  he  pursued  he  really  deserved 
them,  for  the  Professor  was  a  genius  on 
the  wrong  track,  but  stiU  a  geniua 

"  But,"  added  Madame  von  Bommel- 
camp, seriously,  "I  must  confess  that  I 
am  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  that  Mr. 
North." 

"Mary  must  clear  up  that  doubt," 
replies  her  brother-in-law,  decisively. 
"  What  have  you  done  with  him,  Moll, 
anyhow?  Who  is  he?  WTiat  is  he?" 
And  the  Professor  turns  an  abrupt,  hard 
face  toward  the  crimsoning  girl. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  falters. 

"  Time  you  did,  then,"  the  man  says, 
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sharply.  "I  hope  I  haven't  brought 
you  up  in  luxury,  shown  you  the  whole 
of  Eiuope  and  South  America,  taken 
you  when  you  were  a  child  of  nine  right 
out  of  the  jaws  of  the  poor-house  up 
there  in  South  Village  when  your 
mother  find  father  died,  to  have  you 
turn  out  good  for  nothing  to  me  now 
in  my  profession  I " 

Miss  Brown  picked  up  her  volume 
again,  and  turned  the  cover  open  in  a 
nervous  way. 

**  I  wish,"  she  said,  almost  under  her 
breath,  "  tiiat  you  and  sister  Peggy  had 
given  me  an  education,  John ;  and  then 
I  could  have  taken  care  of  myself,  and 
not  been  a  burden  to  you  like  I  am." 

The  Professor  whistled  a  long,  stiff 
measure.  Madame  von  Bommelcamp 
stuck  out  her  foot,  and  gazed  admir- 
ingly at  the  pointed  patent-leather  toe 
of  her  shoe.  The  Professor  crossed 
over  to  Miss  Brown,  stooped  down,  and 
looked  at  her. 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  "  don't  let  me  see 
your  Puritan  ancestors  cropping  out  in 
you  again.  Science  has  abolished  all 
those  ridiculous  prejudices  which  you 
unfortunately  inherit  Society  has  taken 
a  double  backward  somersault  past  the 
era  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  my  child, 
and  'might  is  right'  is  as  true  to-day 
as  it  was  in  the  Middle  Agea  Bah  ! " 
cries  the  man,  pitching  his  half-smoked 
weed  into  the  empty  grate.  "  My  fore- 
fathers were  Puritans,  too ;  my  father 
tilled  his  own  soil,  and  gave  me  a  col- 
lege education.  I  tried  teaching,  and 
starved ;  I  tried  clerking,  and  froze ;  I 
tried  killing  myself,  and  the  mill-pond 
wasD't  deep  enough" — at  which  point  the 
Professor  was  uttering  a  truism,  the  ap- 
positeness  of  which  he  scarcely  dreamed. 
"Then  I  tried  doing  what  I  could, 
and  with  my  knowledge  of  metals  and 
chemicals — well " 

Ptofessor  von  Bommelcamp  now  took 
an  airy  turn,  with  a  whisk  of  his  coat- 
skirts,  up  the  room  and  down  again. 

"I  manage  to  keep  Peggy  and  you 
and  myself  in  sealskin  coats,  velvet 
gowns,  and  dinners  of  six  courses,  eh, 
don't  I?" 

Mary  Brown  nodded  her  head  slowly. 

Very  soon  after  they  went  to  drive  in 
the  open  landau,  and  the  dinner  pres- 
ently followed. 


Ihiring  the  progress  of  this  meal  it 
fell  out  as  the  Professor  had  planned, 
and  by  the  time  that  the  egg-plant 
stuffed  with  tomatoes,  onions,  macca^ 
roni,  and  cheese,  fresh  from  the  very 
hand  of  Signor  Mazzoleni  himself,  was 
quivering  on  the  forks  of  the  company, 
the  Banker  was  revelling  in  the  delight- 
ful knowledge  that  he  was  partaking  of 
the  still  more  delightful  hospitality  of 
an  old  and  valued  friend  of  his  estimable 
brother-in-law,  the  Signor  Allegretti  of 
Bome. 

What  reminiscences  were  indulged  in 
as  the  Banker,  warm  and  rosy  through 
his  swarth,  with  copious  draughts  of  the 
red  wine  oif  his  native  land,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor, ruddy  with  that  tense  of  excite- 
ment induced  by  the  successful  working 
out  of  a  problem,  talked  over  and  over 
the  excellencies  of  the  aforesaid  Signor 
Allegretti  of  Bome  and  the  thoroughly 
appetizing  quality  of  his  restaurant  I 
How  defUy  the  Professor  extracted  in- 
formation one  minute  to  serve  it  up  as 
personal  recollection  the  next,  was  not 
even  suspected  by  the  Banker,  but  it  is 
possible  that  Mr.  North,  being  observant 
and  reticent,  had  noticed  this  play  of 
ingratiating  acquaintanceship.  In  any 
event,  he  kept  his  ideas  to  himself,  and 
devoted  his  eyes  and  whatever  conversa- 
tion he  had  to  Miss  Brown. 

When  at  last,  the  board  cleared,  save 
for  the  strewings  of  nut -shells,  the 
demi-tasses,  the  cheese,  and  the  cordials ; 
when  the  Signor,  and  even  also  the 
Signora,  Mazzoleni  stood  obsequiously 
in  the  hall ;  when  Bartolo,  Niccolo,  Er- 
rico,  and  Franco  lingered  a  bit  to  see 
the  exit,  as  Professor  von  Bommelcamp, 
with  a  tip  to  Franco,  ushered  out  the 
honored  guest,  on  whose  arm  now  hung 
Madame  von  Bommelcamp,  and  Mr. 
North  and  Miss  Brown ;  when  all  the 
gas-jets  save  one  were  put  out  in  the 
new  salie  d  manger  ;  yet  above,  au  deux- 
i^me,  what  gayety  there  was  ! 

The  ladies  from  the  third  floor — per- 
suaded by  their  husband  and  father, 
overflowing  with  succulent  viands  and 
sweeter  reminiscences  as  he  was,  into 
making  it  a  matter  of  fortunate  duty  to 
don  their  beet,  whatever  it  was,  and 
come  down — had  succumbed,  nothing 
loath,  to  the  prospect  of  this  taste  of  the 
social  Elysium. 
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What  life !  What  mirth !  The  heart 
of  the  Banker's  daughter  throbbed  with 
excitement  as-  she  heard  the  tinkle  and 
clatter  of  the  piano,  the  shrill  shrieking 
of  the  canary-bird,  the  voices,  the  laugh- 
ter ;  and  in  another  second  she  and  her 
mamma,  all  smiles,  stood  in  the  midst  of 
this  beautiful  whirl,  with  the  Professor 
bending  low  oyer  their  hands,  with  the 
pale  young  lady  saying  pleasant  things 
to  them,  with  tne  tall  young  gentleman 


It  was  calm  and  a  little  deprecatory. 

There  was  an  infinitesimal  pause, 
and  then  Madame  yon  Bommelcamp 
spoke. 

"  Dear  signor,"  she  said  to  the  Bank- 
er, "you  must  not  be  offended,  but 
my  husband — indeed,  both  of  us  are 
New  Englanders.  We  were  brought  up 
very  strictly,  and  you  will  forgive  us 
I  am  sure,  but  we  never  play  cards." 

Mr.  North's  eyes  fell,  and  the  Banker 


Th«  Professor  bending  low  ov«r  th«ir  hands. 


looking  at  them  with,  alas !  those  lovely 
cold  eyes  of  his  that  shone,  thought  the 
Banker's  daughter,  like  the  stars,  and  at 
much  the  same  distance. 

The  Banker,  having  done  praising  the 
exquisite  playing  of  madame,  now  pro- 
posed a  game  of  cards — ^what  so  inno- 
cent, so  delightful?  What  said  the 
dear  friends  of  his  brother-in-law,  Sig- 
nor  Allegretti  of  Rome,  to  vingt-et-un  f 

Mr.  North,  sitting  quietly  near  the 
two  young  ladies  without  moving  a 
muscle  of  his  head,  still  contrived  to 
place  his  eyes  in  proper  focus  for  tak- 
ing in  the  countenance  of  the  host 


WBJB  profuse  in  his  apologies,  and  the 
gap  was  immediately  filled  by  Madame 
von  Bommelcamp  with  a  lively  waltz 
on  the  piano,  attended  by  the  canary- 
bird  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Why  should  the  young  people  not 
enjoy  a  little  dance  ? 

The  Banker's  daughter  flushed  at  the 
proposition,  but  Miss  Brown,  with  a 
curiously  haughty  manner,  at  once  found 
the  room  both  too  warm  and  too  smalL 

"I  only  wish  I  could  dance,  signor- 
ina,"  said  the  Professor,  gazing  down 
into  the  rich-hued  face  ;  "  but,  unfort- 
unately, my  education  was  neglected  in 
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that  parttcular.  •  I.vrak  bronght  up  in  a 
plain  waj,  sir/'  turning  to  the  Banker. 

*'Ye8/'  echoed  mj^ame,  "we  are 
plain  people,  signora,"  laying  a  jewelled 
hand  on  top  of  the  Banker's  wife's 
plump  fingers.  "I  used  to  iron  my 
husband's  shirts  while  he  studied  and 
read  in  the  long  winter  evenings  when 
he  was  preparing  for  his  great  discoy- 
eries.  Ah  I  you  do  not  know,"  con- 
tinued the  lady,  "how  very  poor  we 
were  in  those  early  days.  I  did  all  the 
work  of  our  little  household  in  Ver- 
mont, and  I  was  proud  to  do  it !  " 

And  thus  how  easily  the  staircase 
leading  from  the  second  to  the  third 
floor  was  swept  away ;  how  even  the 
pleasure-carriage  and  the  private  din- 
ing-room vanished  beneath  this  magi- 
cal stroke ;  and  how  at  once  there  arose 
such  accentuated  friendliness  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Banker  and  his  family 
toward  the  friends  of  the  relation  in 
Bome! 

"  I  think,  madame,  that  all  our  New 
England  women  are  proud  of  their 
housewifely  talents ;  don't  you  ?  "  This 
was  said  by  Mr.  North,  who,  to  tell  the 
truth,  was  not  a  little  puzzled  at  this 
juncture,  by  the  turn  of  the  talk. 

Madame  von  Bommelcamp  opened 
her  mouth  to  answer,  but  she  was  not 
allowed ;  the  Professor  strode  across  to 
Mr.  North  and,  standing  before  him,  put 
out  his  hand. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I've  always  liked  you 
from  the  start ;  now  more  than  ever  since 
you  say  *our  New  England.*  You  are 
a  New  England  man,  sir,  are  you  not?" 

"I  am,"  Mr.  North  says. 

"  So  am  I,"  cries  the  Professor,  shak- 
ing the  younger  man's  hand  warmly, 
and  thence  turning  to  fairly  beam  upon 
the  assembled  company. 

"It  is  so  pleasant,''  continues  he, 
while  positive  tears  well  in  his  small 
dark  eyes,  only  to  be  brushed  away 
with  a  remorseless  handkerchief  of  the 
finest  linen,  "  so  pleasant  to  find  one's 
self  among  friends." 

The  Banker  and  his  family  both  ap- 
plaud this  remark  in  an  audible,  but 
unsyllabled,  murmur,  while  Mr.  North 
pulls  down  his  cufis  and  glances  at  Miss 
Brown. 

"  I  dare  say,"  continues  the  Professor, 
leaning  against  the  mantel  and  survey- 


ing th6  group,  "that  you  can  hardly 
comprehend  what  it  is  to — ^us — ^to  enjoy 
this  taste  of  honest  social  life,  away 
from  the  frivolities  of  the  outer  and 
greater  world."  The  Professor  says 
these  last  words  modestly  and  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  impress  and  yet 
not  to  wound  the  sensibilities  of  those 
of  his  hearers  unfamiliar  with  more 
riotous  scenes. 

"  You  can  hardly  imagine  what  this 
evening  is  to  me,  when  I  recall  the 
years  of  my  early  married  life,  the 
hardships,  the  trials,  the  privations — " 
At  this  point  the  Banker  mops  his 
brow,  retrospecting  sympathetically  on 
his  own  Boman  days,  and  the  attic  and 
maccaroni  he  then  divided  with  the 
eleven  other  waiters  in  the  restaurant  of 
his  brother-in-law,  Signor  AUegretti — 
"shared  by  my  devoted  wife  without 
one  murmur.  Ah  ! — "  The  Professor 
heaves  a  sigh,  which  he  proceeds  to 
smother  with  a  shrug  and  a  wave  of 
the  hand.  "I  will  not  dwell  on  that 
painful  time,  but  will  rather  recall  its 
end,  when  at  last,  after  months  and  years 
of  toil  and  study  and  experiment^  I 
finally  realized  the  dream  of  my  Hfe,  and 
thereafter  was  able  to — ^pay  my  way  as  I 
went,"  and  the  Professor  broke  into  the 
genial  laugh  of  the  successful  man  stand- 
ing on  the  hearthstone  which  he  himself 
has  hewn  out  of  the  bosom  of  a  per- 
chance reluctant  earth. 

"  Won't  you  tell  us  about  your  inven- 
tion, Professor?"  asked  Mr.  North,  in 
which  beseechment  he  was  joined  in 
chorus  by  all,  save,  of  course,  madame 
and  Miss  Brown. 

The  Professor  dallied,  hung  back, 
looked  down. 

The  Banker  urged,  pleaded. 

Madame  von  Bommelcamp  at  last 
said, 

"John,  my  dear,  tell  our  friends;  it 
may  interest  them.  He  is  so  modest," 
she  adds,  "  and  so  fearful  of  boring  peo- 
ple." 

A  second  chorus  of  remonstrance  and 
admiration,  and  then  the  Professor,  with 
that  conciseness  and  fluency  which  had 
many  times  stood  him  in  precisely  simi- 
lar stead,  spoke. 

"  I  cannot  claim  to  have  made  an  in- 
vention," with  a  gentle  inclination  in 
the  direction  of  Mr.  North.     "  Mine  is 
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merely  a  discovery.  I  am 
only  a  Tery  ordinary  metal- 
lurgist; the  tools  of  my 
trade  are  all  in  that  big  box 
yonder."  Professor  von 
Bommelcamp  waves  a  white 
hand  to  the  recess  where  the 
packing-case  stands  deftly 
draped  with  a  camers-hair 
shawL 

'*  Worth  three  thousand 
dollars,"  murmurs  madame 
solto  voce,  and  yet  sufficient- 
ly loud  to  be  heard  by  the 
Banker's  wife,  who  thereat 
pricks  up  her  ears. 

"My  good  fortune  has 
been  to  discover  by  accident 
one  of  Nature's  secrets,  and 
that  is,  that  ordinary  slag- 
iron  contains  a  very  consid- 
erable proportion  of  silver, 
or  a  metal  so  closely  resem- 
bling silver,  as  to  have   deceived   the 
greatest  experts  in  Europe,  and  to  have 
stood  the  whole  list  of  genuine  silver 
tests.     How  ?  Ah,  that  is  known  to  but 
three  persons — myself,  my  wife,  and  my 
sister-in-law." 

Open  mouths  and  exclamations  of 
wonder  greet  the  revelation  of  the  man 
of  science. 

"  Permit  me,"  continues  the  Professor, 
taking  from  the  shelf  behind  him  an  ex- 
quisite goblet  of  chased  silver  and  pre- 
senting it  to  the  Banker's  wife  ;  *'  ma- 
dame, I  beg  of  you  to  accept  this  little 
souvenir  manufactured  from  my  new 
metal,  in  memory  of  a  most  agreeable 
evening." 

The  Banker's  wife,  the  Banker  him- 
selt  and  his  pretty  daughter  all  dis- 
claim their  worthiness  of  such  a  princely 
gift,  but  this  reluctance  is  speedily  put 
to  flight  by  Professor  and  Madame  von 
Bommelcamp. 

The  goblet  was  made  of  genuine  sil- 
ver ;  the  Professor  always  travelled  with 
one  of  the  kind  amid  his  belongings. 

"  You  are  so  good  as  to  seem  inter- 
ested," continued  the  host,  "  which  em- 
boldens me  to  pursue  a  theme  of  which 
I  never  tire.  My  dear,  will  you  show 
our  friends  those  photos  which  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Belgium  gave  me  ?  " 

Madame  von  Bommelcamp,  nothing 
loath,  displays  the  pictures  of  sover- 


"  P«rmit  me,"  continues  the  Professor. 

eignty  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  three 
guests,  and  then  turning  them  over  she 
points  to  the  inscription  on  the  back  of 
each. 

It  runs  this  way, 

"-4  M,  le  Baron  von  Bommelcamp 

de  son  ami  Leopold,  Boi  des  Beiges, 

Laeken,  17  Janvier  1891 " 

vidth  the  substitution  on  the  Queen's 
portrait  of  her  name  for  that  of  her 
august  husband. 

They  had  been  bought  by  the  Pro- 
fessor for  a  franc  a  piece  in  Brussels  and 
duly  inscribed,  the  one  by  himself,  the 
other  by  madame. 

"  *  Baron  '  von  Bommelcamp  I "  ex- 
claims Mr.  North,  as  he  inspects  these 
royal  treasures,  while  the  Banker  and 
his  family  are  so  overcome  as  to  be  at 
the  point  of  rising,  and  bowing  and 
courtesying  before  theii*  noble  enter- 
tainers. 

*'Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure  ;  I  had  almost 
forgotten  that  you  were  a  baron,  John," 
cries  madame  lightly  to  her  spouse. 
"  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Belgium,  con- 
ferred the  title  on  account  of  the  merit 
of  the  discovery,  but  my  husband  never 
uses  it" 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  The  Pi-ofessor  shakes 
his  head.  "  I  am  an  American  through 
and  through.     Plain  '  Mr.'  vdll  do  well 
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enough  for  us ;  won't  it,  signor  ? " 
laug^  he,  clapping  the  Banker  heartily 
on  the  back. 

At  which  exhibition  of  good  feeling 
the  amiable  man  and  his  family  experi- 
ence a  subsidence  of  awe  and  an  in- 
crease of  ease. 

"  Too  modest,  too  modest  by  half !  " 
says  Mr.  North.  ''But,  pray  tell  me, 
baron/'  with  a  playful  little  smile  at 
Miss  Brown,  which,  as  she  feigns  not 
to  see  it,  is  caught  in  the  eclipse  by  the 
Banker's  daughter  and  treasured  in  her 
dreams  that  night,  "tell  me  where 
are  you  developing  this  wonderful  dis- 
covery ?  You  have  works,  doubtless  ;  a 
foundry,  manufactory,  something?  Be- 
cause, if  they  are  hereabouts,  I  want 
permission  to  visit  the  place." 

"At  present,"  the  P5x)fessor  replies, 
"the  only  two — factories,  I  suppose  I 
may  call  them — are  one  at  the  vHlage  of 
Laeken,  just  out  of  Brussels,  you  remem- 
ber, and  one  at  Hull,  England." 

"None  here!"  exclaims  the  Banker, 
excitedly. 

«  Er — not  yet,"  returns  the  Professor. 

"Ah,  there  will  be,  then?"  queries 
Mr.  North. 

The  Professor  thrusts  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  crosses  the  room  in 
silence,  looking  down  as  might  some 
hero  newly  crowned  with  laurel,  listen- 
ing to  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd. 

"Ill  tell  you,"  says  madame,  softly, 
"for  John  never  would.  I  think  he 
stands  in  his  own  Hght,  because  he 
never  will  talk  about  his  business  in  so- 
cial circlea  The  truth  is — yes,  my  dear, 
I'm  going  to  have  my  way  for  once,'* 
this  to  the  Professor,  who  waves  a  dep- 
recatory, not  to  say  forbidding,  five  fin- 
gers at  his  lady. 

"  The  truth  is  that  we  are  over  here  at 
the  express  invitation,  request  rather, 
of  some  of  the  most  influential  finan- 
ciers in  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  stock  company  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  metal  and  the 
manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  articles  from 
it.'^ 

"  My  dear,"  the  Professor  says,  taking 
a  seat,  "give  us  some  more  music  and 
stop  tcdking  shop." 

"I  won't !  There ! "  At  which  sally 
the  company  laugh,  and  eagerly  beg 
the  hostess  to  go  on. 


"I  am  proud  of  his  success;  I 
wouldn't  be  an  American  woman  if  I 
were  not,  or  any  woman  at  all  for  that 
matter!  And  only  to-day  almost  the 
last  of  the  stock  was  taken  up  by  George 
G " 

"  My  love ! "  The  Professor's  cambric 
handkerchief  descends  upon  the  lips  of 
madame  just  in  time  not  to  prevent  the 
Banker  and  Mr.  North  from  understand- 
ing precisely  to  whom  she  referred. 

"  Business  is  business,  Peggy,  and  it 
is  a  breach  of  business  to  mention  names 
yet  awhile." 

"Well,"  answers  madame  a  trifle 
abashed,  "I  didn't  mean  to  do  any- 
thing wrong,  John." 

"Is  there  any  of  that  stock  left  ?  "  in- 
quires the  Banker  jocularly,  and  yet 
with  the  sincerity  bom  of  a  keen  eye  to 
the  main  chance. 

"Yes,"  chimes  in  Mr.  North;  "be- 
cause if  there  is.  Professor,  I  speak  for 
a  slice  I " 

"I  take  what  you  got!"  cries  the 
Banker,  still  mirthfully,  but  with  deci- 
sion.    "I  spoke  first." 

Miss  Brown  at  this  moment  was  ob- 


Wh«n  sh«  dr«w  in  again  sh«  found  him  basida  har. 
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serveid  by  Mr.  North  to  move  tmeasilj 
on  the  sofa,  which  she  shared  with  the 
Banker's  daughter,  to  rise  and  go  to  the 
window,  and,  stooping,  to  lean  far  out 
under  the  awning. 

With  an  irresistible  impulse  Mr. 
North  followed  her,  so  that  when  she 
drew  in  again  to  the  full  flare  of  the 
gas-lights  she  found  him  beside  her. 

He  said  nothing — nor  did  she — ^but 
their  young  eyes  embraced  in  that  cu- 
rious timid,  meek,  sweet,  wonderful  way 
in  which  the  eyes  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
when  they  first  met,  must  have  done. 

Meantime  the  Professor,  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  juvenile  episode  at  the  case- 
ment, but  putting  it  down  on  the  credit 
side  of  his  own  account,  now  spoke 
slowly  and  with  weighty  precision. 

"No,  sir;  no,  gentlemen,"  for  Mr. 
North  now  turns  toward  the  group 
again,  as  does  Miss  Brown  with  a  faint 
rose  flush  on  her  cheeks. 

"No  friend  of  mine  shall  ever  pur- 
chase through  me  one  dollar's  worth  of 
this  stock.  I  value  my  friends  too 
much  to  permit  them  to  risk  a  cent  in 
any  enterprise  of  mine  the  outcome  of 
which  might  by  a  ninety- ninth  ill  chance 
turn  out  adversely.     No,  no " 

The  noble  earnestness  of  these  re- 
marks is  productive  of  just  that  state  of 
mind  in  his  hearers  to  which  the  discov- 
erer has  aspired. 

The  Banker,  being  unhampered  by 
any  more  absorbing  passion,  is  indeed 
loud  and  vehement  in  his  persuasions ; 
while  the  younger  man,  first  flushed 
with  the  liquid  of  Mary  Brown's  beau- 
tiful eyes,  is  less  demonstrative  and 
more  willing  to  bide  his  time. 

"But  I  insist,"  cries  the  excellent 
brother-in-law  of  Signor  AUegretti,  of 
Bome.  "It  is,  I  am  sure,  not  too  kind 
to  deprive  those  whom  you  honor  by 
calling  friends  of  the  chances  of  making 
their  fortune,  eh?  I  appeal  to  ma- 
dame."  The  Banker  rises  and  stands 
before  his  hostess. 

He  could  not  have  appealed  to  a 
better  person. 

"I  really  don't  see,  John,  why  " — ^Ma- 
dame's  sentences  are  liberally  punctuat- 
ed by  impressive  waves  of  the  hand  and 
shakes  of  the  head  from  her  lord,  but 
disregarding  his  marital  signals  for 
silence,  she  goes  on :    "  why  you  will 


not  let  the  Signor  have  a  few  of  those 
remaining  shares.  The  shares  are  a 
hundred  dollars  each  only  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  how  many  are  there 
left,  John?" 

"I  take  *em  all,"  says  the  Banker, 
throwing  a  glance  of  triumph  over  his 
shoulder  to  where  Mr.  North  is  surrep- 
titiously gazing  at  Miss  Brown. 

The  Professor  shakes  his  head  reso- 
lutely. 

"  Oh,  pshaw  !  "  exclaims  madame,  ris- 
ing and  opening  the  desk  opposite  her. 
"  I  can  easily  find  out  for  myself  if  you 
want  to  be  disagreeable  ;  and,"  she  adds, 
mischievously,  "if  I  make  the  sale  I 
shall  claim  the  commission." 

"Certainly — of  course!"  cries  the 
Banker,  gleefully. 

"Let  me  see."  Madame  von  Bom- 
melcamp  runs  her  eye  down  the  foolscap 
sheet,  the  while  murmunng  to  herself  in 
this  wise : 

"  '  Russell  Sage,  fifty  shares ;  Washing- 
ton Connor,  one  hundred  ;  C.  P.  Hunt- 
ington, two  hundred' — um."  As  her  in- 
dex finger  glides  the  length  of  the  page, 
the  six  Italian  eyes  watching  her,  the  six 
Italian  ears  listening  to  her,  the  three 
Italian  mouths  gaping  at  her,  all  afford 
a  most  amusing  panorama  for  the  Pro- 
fessor, who  with  his  ten  finger-tips  bal- 
anced against  each  other,  gazes  benevo- 
lently at  the  little  woman  who  bears  his 
name. 

"  Ah  I "  she  ejaculates  "  Here  it  is. 
Fve  found  out  there  are  just  fifty  shares 
left,  signor,"  and  madame  lays  down  the 
paper  and  closes  the  desk. 

It  is  as  well,  for  had  quick,  inquisitive 
eyes  perused  the  page  that  hers  had 
lately  travelled,  they  might  have  found 
the  list  of  the  week's  washing  a  some- 
what startling  key  to  the  array  of  prom- 
inent names  so  glibly  reeled  off  by  this 
most  adequate  lady. 

"I  take  'em,"  says  the  Banker. 
"  What  you  say,  Professor,  eh  ?  " 

The  Professor  preserves  the  propin- 
quity of  his  digits  and  slowly  shakes 
his  head. 

The  Banker  draws  up  a  chair  and 
seats  himself  insinuatingly  close  to  his 
host,  while  his  family  watch  him  with 
breathless  interest. 

To  their  excited  vision,  pleasure  car- 
riages, rich  gowns,  and  apartments  au 
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deuxihme  now  tremble  in  the  balance  of 
the  great  man's  dictum. 

*'  Come,  I  tell  jou/'  coaxes  the  Banker, 
'*  if  you  go  on  to  be  so  obstinate  I  think 
you  are  a  Dutchman." 

''You  think  that  on  account  of  my 
name,"  the  Professor  blandly  replies. 
''  But  really,  von  Bommelcamp  isn't  my 
name  at  all.  No,"  responding  to  the  now 
arrested  gaze  of  Mr.  North. 

''  No,  my  name  is  Camp,  plain  John 
Camp ;  but  when  King  Leopold  desired 
to  confer  a  patent  of  nobility  on  me  he 
selected  the  name  of  yon  Bommelcamp, 
after  having  caused  the  clerks  of  the  royal 
records  to  look  up  the  ancestry  of  the 
Camps,  as  they  found  out  that  my  Bel- 
gian forefathers  were  so  called,  and  out 
of  deference  to  his  majesty  (who  is  really 
a  capital  fellow)  I  have  decided  to  retain 
the  amended  edition.  My  dear,  a  little 
music." 

"Business  first,  pleasure  afterward,*' 
urges  the  Banker,  who  absolutely  sees 
a  million  slipping  through  his  fingers. 
*'  I  say,  you  let  me  have  tiiose  shares.  I 
give  you  a  premium  on  'em.     Come." 

Professor  von  Bommelcamp  rises,  and 
so  does  the  Banker.  He  lays  his  two 
hands  affectionately  upon  the  Banker's 
shoulders  and  gazes  into  the  Banker's 
pudgy  countenance. 

"  My  dear  signor,"  he  says,  "  if  you 
are  determined — well " 

*'  Aha  I "  laughs  the  Banker. 

"  Aha  !  aha  I "  echo  the  Banker's 
family  as  they  now  behold  the  pleasure 
carriage  driving  up  to  the  door. 

"  Wait  a  moment — wait  a  moment," 
continues  the  host.  ''I  will  not  sell 
you  a  dollar's  worth  of  the  stock  until 
you  have  seen  the  experiment,  held  in 
your  hands  the  proof  of  my  discovery. 
I  will  do  for  you  what  I  did  for  King 
Leopold,  no  more,  no  less,  and  then  ^ 
you  feel  satisfied,  well  and  good." 


At  this  juncture,  while  the  Banker 
and  his  family  are  standing  before  the 
Professor,  there  runs,  inaptly  it  would 
seem,  through  the  brain  of  Mr.  North 
something  Uiat  he  has  heard  about  the 
'Doge  of  Venice  wedding  vnth  the 
Adriatic,"  but  repulsing  this  base  men- 
tal intrusion  with  ardor,  he  springs  up 
and  says : 

"  Am  not  I  too.  Professor,  to  have  a 
peep  at  these  mysteries  ?  I  confess,  be- 
fore I  put  my  money — the  little  I  have 
— into  the  thing,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
charm  work." 

"  I  thought  you  would,"  replied  the 
Professor,  quietly.  "I  am  glad  to  see 
that,  although  a  young  man"  —  He 
glances  paternally  at  Miss  Brown  as  he 
speaks — "You  don't  lose  your  head 
under  any  circumstances.  Certainly, 
sir,  it  is  my  wish  that  you  and  the  sig- 
nora  and  the  signorina  should  all  be 
present.  I  will  arrange  the  matter  with 
Mazzoleni  in  some  way  for  a  fire." 

"  In  the  furnace,  John  ;  you  remem- 
ber we  had  a  fire  in  the  furnace  in  the 
palace  at  Laeken  when  yon  made  the 
demonstration  for  his  majesty." 

"  In  the  furnace  if  possible,"  assents 
the  Professor. 

"  And  now  " — ^he  speaks  impressively 
— "  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  say  to 
both  of  you  gentleman  :  I  am  a  stranger 
to  you,  a  total  stranger ;  I  may  be  the 
greatest  villain  that  walks.  I  beg  that 
each  of  you  vnll  procure  and  bring  his 
own  specimen  of  slag-iron  with  him  and 
put  it  in  the  crucible  himself.  Ux>on 
this  I  insist" 

The  Banker  and  his  family  are  taking 
their  enthusiastic  leave.  Mr.  North  turns 
to  say  good-night  to  Miss  Brown ;  she 
has  left  the  room  ;  she  left  it  when  her 
esteemed  brother-in-law  was  occupied 
in  praising  the  mental  equilibrium  of 
Mr.  North. 


(To  be  continaed.) 
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THE    IRONY    OF    FATE 
By  Charles  Battell  Loomis 

Chakaoters 

A  Bottle  of  Black  Ink. 
A  Stationer. 
A  Customer. 

Scene — Statione^^B  store.     Stationei*  atoaiting  a  customer.     Bottle 
of  Black  Ink  on  a  shelf. 

Bottle  op  Black  Ink. 

Within  my  crystal  prison 

Impatiently  I  bide  my  time ; 

Tm  but  a  gill  of  ink 

And  yet  how  potent  shall  I  be 

If  but  the  right  hand  guide  me. 

Held  in  my  fluent  blackness  are  great  thoughts, 

Or  laughter-making  words, 

Or  lover's  plaints, 

Or  songs  to  charm  a  world. 

Mayhap  a  realist  may  purchase  me 
And  then,  alack!  what  bald  and  dreary  truths, 
What  dismal  happ'nings,  the  seductive  pen 
Shall  draw  from  my  roiled  deeps. 

Or  chance  it  an  idealist  take  me  hence 

And  draw  me  out  on  paper  in  long  lines 

That  picture  forth  gay  deeds 

Of  coui-tly  men,  and  women  winsome. 

That  would  I  like ;  to  run  in  waving  marks 

Across  a  virgin  leaf — 

Creating  clash  of  swords. 

The  sound  of  drums, 

The  neigh  of  horses, 

And  the  din  of  battle. 

Anon,  as  from  the  stylus,  drop  by  drop,  I  fell 

To  put  upon  the  page  some  village  festival, 

A  rude  yet  handsome  swain, 

A  buxom  maid,  beautiful  as  the  morning, 

And  all  their  merry  fellows  would  come  forth 

From  my  Cimmerian  darkness. 

Tet  would  I  hate  to  lend  mine  aid 

Unto  some  stooping  Dryasdust 

Who'd  use  my  blood  to  preach  in  platitudes 

And  soporific  sermons  make 

Of  all  my  limpid  blackness. 

Now  but  'twould  like  me  well 
If  that  some  Bomeo  bought  me. 
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And  poured  me  out  in  verses  to  his  love. 

And  tore  his  hair, 

And  beat  his  manly  chest, 

The  while  he  sought  for  similes  original ; 

And  then  at  last  in  spontaneity 

His  pen  would  make  me  tell  his  lady-love 

That  like  twin  stars  he  thought  her  beauteous  eyes. 

And  that  her  lips  were  coral  and  her  teeth 

Were  like — were  like  the  pearls 

That  'venturous  divers  gain  in  ocean's  depths. 

Methinks  I'd  run  along 

Without  the  stylus'  aid  and  say 

There  were  no  plagiarists 

Ere  there  were  lovers 

Customer,  entering. 
I  wish  to  buy  a  bottle  of  your  ink. 

Stationer. 
What  color  do  you  want? 

Customer. 
I  want  it  black ;  black  as  the  ace  of  spades. 

Bottle,  aside^  joyfully. 
That  surely  spells  my  name. 

Customer. 

To-morrow  I  must  balance  up  my  books  ; 
I  purpose  making  statement  of  accounts. 

Stationer. 
Here  is  a  bottle  suited  to  your  needs.     {Hands  him  Bottle.) 

BotTLE,  wailing. 

I  did  not  count  to  cut  this  figure  small 

And  figure  his  account. 

Begone  great  thoughts, 

Sweet  songs. 

Heroic  deeds. 

My  blood  shall  furnish  forth  a  bank  clerk's  feast 

Of  dull  prosaic  numerals. 

Oh,  that  I  had  the  strength  to  break  my  bonds ! 

rd  give  him  such  a  bath 

That  he  would  cry  with  Hamlet 

"'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother," 

And 

(Exit  Customer  with  Bottle.) 


Curtain. 
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By  Sigel  Rousb 


**  f  HAVE  no  living  relatiyes  and  but 

I    few  friends  ;  I  am  not  the  least  bit 

'^  nervous,  so  speak  plainly.  Be- 
sides, I  have  my  reasons  for  wishing 
to  know  the  truth." 

"Well,  then,  my  dear  fellow,  your 
case  is  serious.    The  fact  is " 

"  Bah  I  don't  mince  matters,  doctor. 
I  have  nothing  in  the  world  at  stake  ; 
life  at  best  has  never  been  particularly 
attractive ;  I  have  always  been  a  ne'er- 
do-well  ;  I  have  contributed  nothing  to 
the  good  of  humanity,  and  it's  only  a 
queslion  of  time  with  all  of  us.  With 
me  the  sooner  the  better.  Now  disa- 
buse your  mind  of  any  sentimental  mis- 
givings— it's  business  with  me — how 
long  have  I  to  live  ?  " 

**  Six  weeks  at  most/'  said  the  hospi- 
tal surgeon,  firmly.  He  waited  a  mo- 
ment to  note  the  effect  of  his  words  on 
the  patient  before  him.  The  face  of  the 
doomed  man  expressed  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  alarm.  "The  spinal  cord  is 
completely  severed  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  x)ossibility  of  your  recov- 
ery," the  doctor  continued,  "and  al- 
though you  are  in  the  full  possession  of 
your  mental  faculties  and  free  from  any 
physical  pain,  yet  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
a  few  weeks  when  the  injury  must  xm- 
der  the  circumstances  prove  fatal'' 

"Then  there's  not  the  slightest 
chance?" 

"Not  the  slightest." 

This  question  being  definitely  set- 
tled, the  patient  seemed  greatly  reas- 
sured. He  took  on  an  expression  of 
serene  contentment  as  he  replied :  "  All 
right.  I  wanted  to  be  perfectly  sure. 
And  now,  doctor,"  turning  again  to  the 
surgeon,  "  if  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  ask  the  nurse  to  bring  me  pen  and 
paper,  Fll  be  obliged  to  yoiL  I  have 
writing  of  some  importance  to  do,  and  I 
wish  to  attend  to  it  before  I  grow  too 
weak." 

Hugh  Pierpont  had  been  brought  to 
the  hospital  a  few  days  before  with  an 
injured  back.  He  had  fallen  from  the 
dub  window  to  the  pavement     In  the 


descent  an  awning  pole  had  struck  him 
between  the  shoulders  and  driven  the 
fifth  dorsal  vertebra  abruptly  from  its 
fellows.  Upon  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  spinal  cord  had  been 
entirely  severed.  He  was  picked  up 
conscious,  but  with  the  lower  part  of  his 
body  completely  paralyzed.  Hugh  knew 
his  injury  was  serious,  and  when  the 
hospital  surgeon  came  around  on  this 
particular  morning,  he  determined  to 
have  the  whole  truth — not  that  he 
valued  life  or  wished  to  prepare  for 
death,  but  on  account  of  a  certain  un- 
dertaking he  had  been  considering,  the 
outcome  of  which  would  be  governed 
by  the  nature  of  the  prognosis.  Hav- 
ing learned,  therefore,  that  his  death 
was  beyond  doubt,  he  set  about  at  once 
to  execute  his  project. 

Hugh  Pierpont  was  forty,  a  fine  spec- 
imen of  physical  manhood,  and  for  years 
had  been  a  man  about  town.  No  one 
knew  anything  of  his  early  life.  A  few 
liked  him,  more  hated  hun.  He  took 
no  trouble  to  make  friends.  He  seemed 
to  prefer  enemies.  He  generally  treated 
his  associates  with  indifference. 

Now  and  then  he  made  an  exception. 
Henry  Blackmore  was  one.  The  two 
men  seemed  devoted  and  were  rarely 
out  of  each  other's  company.  When 
Henry  was  sentenced  for  manslaughter 
Hugh  was  half  distracted  with  griel 
He  almost  lost  his  mind  brooding  over 
the  afhir.  He  always  protested  that 
Henry  was  innocent — an  opinion  shared 
by  many  others,  since  the  evidence  was 
wholly  circumstantiaL  Hugh's  enemies 
explained  his  depression  over  Henry's 
sentence  on  the  grounds  that  he  (Hugh) 
knew  enough  about  the  murder  to 
change  matters  completely.  Hugh 
proved  an  alibi,  it  was  true,  but  up  to 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  murder  the 
two  men  had  been  seen  together.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  known  i^t  the  mur- 
dered man  and  Hugh  had  been  enemies. 
There  had  been  an  open  quarrel  be- 
tween them  in  the  early  part  of  the  very 
night  on  which  the  murder  was  corn- 
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mitted.  The  tragedy,  however,  had . 
occurred  two  years  ago,  and  speculating 
as  to  the  real  murderer  had  given  way 
to  more  recent  topics.  Hugh's  accident 
had  revived  the  subject,  and  when  it 
was  given  out  that  his  injuries  would 
prove  fatal,  the  gossips  shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  looked  mysteriously  at 
each  other.  Could  these  same  persons 
have  known  what  was  going  on  at  the 
hospital,  they  would  have  been  greatly 
edified.  Especially  since  Hugh,  after 
writing  diligently  for  about  two  hours, 
asked  to  have  a  notary  public  sent  to 
him.  The  limb  of  the  law  having 
arrived,  Hugh  produced  a  manuscript. 

"  I  wish  to  make  affidavit  to  this  doc- 
ument," he  said 

"What  is  the  nature  of  the  instru- 
ment ?  "  the  notary  inquired. 

"That  will  be  known  in  time.  At 
present  I  wish  to  disclose  the  contents 
of  these  pages  to  no  one.  I  only  ask 
you  to  attest  the  signature." 

The  notary  looked  at  the  man  curi- 
ously. 

"  Well,  that  can  be  managed,"  he  said 
after  a  moment,  and  selecting  the  nec- 
essary witnesses  from  the  hospital  staff, 
he  soon  had  the  notarial  seal  and  the 
signatures  affixed  to  the  mysterious 
document.  The  business  in  hand  be- 
ing over,  he  prepared  to  depart. 

"  One  more  small  favor,  please,"  said 
Hugh. 

The  notary  signified  his  attention. 

"Can  I  rely  upon  you  to  post  this 
letter?" 

"  Certainly." 

"Its  mission  is  important;  you  will 
not  forget  it  ?  " 

"  It  shall  not  leave  my  hand  till  it  is 
safely  deposited  in  the  first  letter-box." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  exti*a  precaution." 

As  he  carried  the  letter  in  his  hand, 
the  notary  observed  the  address.  It 
was  directed  to  Mrs.  Winter,  the  aunt 
of  Henry  Blackmore. 

Hugh  placed  the  attested  statement 
in  a  large  envelope,  carefully  sealed  it, 
and  then  had  it  deposited  for  safe  keep- 
ing, with  instructions  that  it  he  opened 
by  the  proper  authorities  after  his  death. 
He  also  bound  the  notary  and  witnesses 
to  inviolate  secrecy  about  the  matter 
till  the  time  designated  for  the  reading 
of  the  ante-mortem  statement.     Having 


completed  this  transaction,  he  seemed 
much  relieved  and,  without  complain- 
ing, lay  patiently  awaiting  the  end. 

During  the  five  weeks  preceding  his 
death  he  expressed  neither  a  regret  nor 
a  wish  for  lUe.  When  asked  if  he  cared 
to  have  a  minister,  he  replied,  "  No,  I 
will  die  as  I  have  lived.  When  I  was 
whole  and  vigorous  I  reasoned  about 
religion  and  hved  according  to  my  con- 
victions. I  couldn't  accept  ortihodox 
religion  then  ;  no  more  can  I  now.  I  am 
willing  to  take  my  chances  as  I  am.  If 
I  have  blundered  about  the  matter — 
Well,  then  my  eternity  will  be  a  mis- 
take as  has  been  most  of  my  time.  But 
I  am  not  alarmed.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
change  I  am  approaching  must  be  for 
the  better.  I  ask  nothing  more  than  an 
eternity  of  oblivion,  to  sleep  forever  on 
and  on  till  time  shall  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  eternity.  When  the  last 
trump  is  sounded,  I  hope  Gabriel  will 
pass  my  grave  in  silence  and  let  my 
slumbers  continue  undisturbed.  The 
pleasantest  thought  to  me  is  complete 
annihilation.  I  ask  but  loss  of  identity 
in  an  eternal  oblivion.  No,  I  prefer  no 
religious  rites  either  before  or  after 
dissolution." 

There  was  something  uncanny  in  the 
deliberate  way  in  which  he  discussed  his 
approaching  death. 

"  I  wonder  how  it  vnll  feel,"  he  said 
one  morning  to  the  attending  surgeon  ; 
"  do  you  think  there  will  be  any  suffer- 
ing?" 

He  was  told  there  would  be  none. 

"I  Hke  that,  for  I  hate  scenes.  I 
want  to  die  peacefully,  with  no  gasping 
for  breath  or  death-agony  contortions. 
I  will  just  go  out,  won't  I,  like  a  lamp, 
the  oU  of  which  has  been  all  con- 
sumed?" 

"  Yes,  your  vitality  will  gradually  be- 
come exhausted." 

Hugh  looked  curiously  at  his  jude, 
bloodless  hands. 

"  It's  rather  an  interesting  case,  isn't 
it?  It's  almost  possible  for  me  to  be 
present  at  my  own  funeral  and  to  shed 
tears  over  my  lifeless  remains.  The 
lower  half  of  my  body  has  been  dead 
ever  since  my  fall." 

Hugh  Pierpont  and  Henry  Blackmore 
had  long  been  the    most  devoted  of 
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friend&  Yet  they  were  very  unlike. 
Hugh,  as  we  have  observed,  was  a  man 
of  fine  physique.  His  eyes  were  dark, 
his  hair  curly,  and  his  complexion  of  a 
peculiar  ashen  hue.  One  might  have 
taken  him  to  be  a  Spaniard,  but  for 
this  unusual,  dead-white  pallor.  He 
was  always  silent  and  reserved — sulky, 
even,  at  timea  No  one  was  more  cor- 
dially hated  by  his  numerous  enemies, 
or  thoroughly  liked  by  his  few  friends. 
Henry  Blackmore,  on  the  contrary,  was 
small  of  stature,  a  decided  blond,  with 
a  rosy  complexion,  vivacious,  cheerful, 
and  a  great  favorite  with  everybody. 
He  was  also  at  least  fifteen  years 
younger  than  Pierponi  It  was  a 
strange  friendship  and  often  caused 
comment  Some  advanced  the  theory 
of  hypnotism  to  explain  Hugh's  influ- 
ence over  Henry.  Dr.  Dunbar,  who  was 
a  crank  on  the  s  abject,  shared  this 
opinion. 

''It's  unnatural/'  he  declared,  one 
evening  at  the  dub.  "Pierpont  exer- 
cises the  same  power  over  Blackmore 
that  a  serpent  wields  over  a  sparrow.  I 
have  often  watched  the  pair  with  many 
misgivings.  I  sometimes  believe  Black- 
more  loathes  the  man,  and  yet  he  seems 
completely  under  his  power.  I  have 
thought  at  times  I  could  discern  a  look 
of  disgust  on  Henry's  face  gradually 
change  to  one  of  hopeless  despair,  as  he 
realized  his  utter  inability  to  free  him- 
self from  the  powerful  influence.  I 
knew  ill  would  come  of  it,  even  before 
murder  had  been  committed." 

Few  went  so  far  as  this.  To  the  aver- 
age mind  such  a  friendship  appeared 
strange,  since  the  two  men  were  so  very 
different  in  every  way. 

"I    never  believed  Blackmore  com- 
mitted the  deed,"  Dr.  Dunbar  continued, 
going  back  to  the  tragedy  of  two  years 
ago.    "  Pierpont  and  Blackmore  left  the 
club  together  on  the  night  of  the  mur- 
der about  midnight.      I  remember  it 
very  welL     It  was  my  birthday,   the 
twelfth  of  February,  and  a  beastly  night 
jt  was,  too.     All  day  long  there  had 
dn  a  cold,  drizzling  rain  falling.   This 
Dtinued  till  nighl^all,  when  the  wind 
ifted,  the    mercury  dropped   and   a 
Avy  snow  set    in.    It  was  fiendish, 
he  streets  were  buried  in  slush  and  the 
anosphere  penetrated  to  the  very  bone. 


Jenkins  and  Pierpont  had  quarrelled 
over  a  game  of  cards  early  in  the  even- 
ing. It  resulted  in  the  former's  with- 
drawing and  leaving  the  club.  There 
was  something  shady  about  Jenkins's 
past,  and  rumor  had  it  that  he  was 
shadowed  by  detectives." 

"  I  believe  Pierpont  was  concerned  in 
the  mystery,"  put  in  Captain  Dickinson. 
"It  is  my  opinion  the  two  men  were 
both  crooked  and  each  knew  enough  of 
the  other  to  wish  him  out  of  the  way." 

"Precisely,"  added  Dr.  Dunbar. 
"That  is  my  theory  exactly,  and  if  the 
truth  of  the  murder  were  known — Well, 
I  think  those  walls  over  there,"  beckon- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  prison,  "  con- 
tain at  least  one  innocent  man.  You 
remember,  it  afterward  came  out  that 
Pierpont  knew  all  the  time  Jenkins 
wasn't  Jenkins  at  all,  but  the  brother  of 
Blackmore's  wife." 

"  And  so  did  Blackmore,"  was  Captain 
Dickinson's  rejoinder. 

"  No,"  put  in  Dr.  Middleton,  who  had 
joined  the  group,  "  I  don't  think  Black- 
more  had  an  idea  as  to  Jenkins's,  or 
rather,  as  it  afterward  proved  to  be, 
Billy  Edwards's  identity.  You  remem- 
ber Blackmore  had  never  seen  his  wife's 
people.  Her  family  lived  in  the  West 
He  married  her  while  she  was  visiting 
here.  Why  should  he  have  killed  him, 
if  he  knew  who  he  was  ?  " 

"That's  it,  why  did  he?  I  for  one 
don't  believe  he  did,"  broke  in  Dr.  Dun- 
bar, who  was  a  firm  believer  in  Black- 
more's innocence. 

"  Wliat  the  devil  was  Edwards  skulk- 
ing around  under  an  assumed  name  for, 
his  sister  not  daring  to  disclose  his 
identity,  even  to  her  husband  ?  "  added 
Captain  Dickinson. 

"  That  will  probably  forever  remain  a 
mystery,"  Dr.  Middleton  replied,  "  since 
his  death  effectually  stopped  all  proceed- 
ings against  him.  It  seems,  however, 
that  he  had  always  been  a  wayward  char- 
acter, and  it  might  have  been  anything 
— ^forgery,  embezzlement,  or  even  mur- 
der." 

"Whatever  the  charge,  it  was  nol- 
prossed  by  a  well-directed  pistol  ball," 
added  Captain  Dickinson.  "Let  me 
see,"  he  continued,  reminiscently, 
"  what  were  the  exact  circumstances  of 
the  affair?" 
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"The  police  were  attracted  to  Black- 
xnore's  noose  by  a  pistol  shot,"  Dr. 
Middleton  replied.  ''  Thej  found  Bbick- 
more  and  the  murdered  man  in  the 
front  hall,  his  wife  in  the  next  room  in 
hysterics.  A  pistol  with  one  empty 
chamber  was  discovered  lying  on  the 
floor.  The  glass  in  the  front  door  was 
shattered.  Blackmore  was  locked  up 
and  afterward  sentenced  for  manslaugh- 
ter. That  is  about  all  there  was  to  the 
afi&ur." 

" Pierpont,"  added  Dr.  Dunbar,  "tes- 
tified tiiat  on  the  night  of  the  murder, 
he,  in  company  with  Blackmore,  left  the 
dub  about  midnight.  Having  reached 
a  point  opposite  the  latter's  residence, 
they  stopped  for  a  few  parting  words, 
when  a  light  was  observed  in  one  of  the 
front  rooms.  Blackmore  remarked  upon 
this,  for  it  was  then  nearly  one  o'clock. 
Thinking  his  wife  was  ill,  he  was  about 
to  say  good-night,  when  two  figures  ap- 
peared silhouetted  against  the  drawn 
blind,  one  a  woman,  the  other  that  of  a 
man.  For  a  moment  the  two  men 
watched.  The  pair  in  the  room  were 
near  the  window,  and  every  motion 
could  be  distinctly  observed.  The  light 
and  their  position  made  everything  as 
dear  as  day.  In  the  pantomime  thus 
xmconsciously  presented,  the  man 
seemed  to  be  in  a  pleading  attitude.  At 
first  the  woman  refused,  then  she  seemed 
to  waver.  He  held  her  hand  in  his  and 
covered  it  with  kisses.  Pierpont  testi- 
fied that,  at  this  point»  not  wishing  to 
be  mixed  up  in  what  might  prove  to  be 
a  family  brawl,  he  withdrew.  Black- 
more  swore  that  he,  now  being  left  alone, 
continued  to  watch  the  couple  from  his 
position  across  the  street  He  loved  his 
wife  dearly  and  heretofore  a  doubt  as 
to  her  fidelity  had  never  entered  his 
mind,  but  now  suspicion  was  madden- 
ing him.  At  length  the  wife  seemed  to 
yield  and  her  supposed  lover  folded  her 
in  his  arms  and  covered  her  lips  with 
unholy  kisses.  At  this  juncture,  Black- 
more  maintains,  he  lost  his  reason  and, 
frenzied  with  rage,  rushed  across  the 
street)  and  remembers  no  more  till  he 
found  himself  in  the  custody  of  the 
police.  He  says  he  doesn't  remember 
naving  fired  a  shot.  He  even  denies  all 
knowledge  of  the  pistoL  Says  he  never 
carried  one." 


"  Which  was  probably  true,"  was  Dr. 
Dunbar's  rejoinder.  "I  don't  believe 
Blackmore  ever  owned  a  weapon." 

"  At  any  rate  the  pistol  was  there — a 
material  &ct  that  could  not  be  satisfac- 
torily explained  away,"  said  Captain 
Dickinson. 

"  Pierpont  proved  an  alibi,  you  know," 
said  Dr.  Middleton,  "  so  I  hardly  think 
it  possible  that  he  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  affiiir.  He  was  at  the 
hotel,  according  to  the  derk's  testimony, 
at  least  ten  minutes  before  the  tragedy 
occurred  and  was  not  out  again  that 
night  No,  I  think  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it  whatever." 

Dr.  Dimbar  shrugged  his  shouldera 
He  always  thought  Pierpont  knew  more 
of  the  murder  of  Billy  Edwards  than 
the  man  who  was  sentenced. 

**It  was  a  sad  blow  to  Blackmore's 
wife,"  said  Captain  Dickinson  after  a 
pause.  "  She  never  recovered  from  the 
shock,  and  when  her  husband  was  sen- 
tenced, she  broke  doven  completely  and 
lived  only  a  few  months." 

"  She  always  protested  that  her  hus- 
band was  innocent,"  Dr.  Dunbar  added, 
"although  she  became  hopelessly  tan- 
gled about  the  pistoL  Women  should 
never  be  allowed  to  testify  where  their 
own  interests  are  at  stake.  They'U  in- 
jure the  case  every  time." 

"She  was  not  in  the  hall  when  the 
shot  was  fired  and  knew  nothing  about 
it,"  said  Dr.  Middleton.  "  She  admitted 
her  husband  once  owned  a  pistol  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  found." 

"As  for  me,"  put  in  Captain  Dickin- 
son, yawning,  "  I  don't  know  who  mur- 
dered BiQy  Edwards,  but  I  do  know  I'm 
sleepy.  Gentlemen,  I  bid  you  all  good- 
night" 

Half  an  hour  later  the  club  lights 
were  put  out  and  the  members  scattered 
about  the  city  to  their  various  sleeping 
apartments. 

"  I  am  just  from  the  hospital,"  said 
Dr.  Middleton,  vdth  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  something  important  to  say; 
he  was  the  centre  of  attraction  as  soon 
as  he  made  this  announcement,  for  the 
death  of  Hugh  Pierpont  vras  daUy  ex- 
pected ;  "  and  Pierpont  has  shuf9ed  oft" 

He  vms  plied  with  a  dozen  questions 
at  once. 
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''  Yes,"  he  continued,  in  a  general  way, 
as  he  deliberately  lighted  a  cigar  and 
tossed  the  burnt  match  aside,  "  pegged 
out  about  an  hour  ago."  Then,  draw- 
ing a  chair  to  the  table  around  which 
his  companions  were  seated,  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  blew  the  fragrant  smoke 
of  his  fresh  Havana  toward  the  ceiling : 
"  There's  a  sensation  in  store,  too,  from 
what  I  hear  at  the  hospital" 

The  interest  waxed  intense.  Captain 
Dickinson  laid  aside  his  briar-root  pipe. 
I>r.  Dunbar  threw  away  his  cigar-stump, 
and  both  men  leaned  forward,  eager  to 
catch  every  word. 

"He  left  an  ante-mortem  statement" 
— ^Dr.  Dimbar  looked  at  Captain  Dick- 
inson with  an  I-told-you-so  expression 
— "regularly  attested  before  a  notary 
and  in  the  presence  of  several  wit- 
nesses." Dr.  Middleton  paused  and 
seemed  to  be  in  deep  meditation.  His 
listeners  contemplated  him  with  impa- 
tient curiosity. 

"Well,"  finally  queried  Dr.  Dunbar, 
"what  is  it?  What's  in  the  state- 
ment?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  no  one  does  yet" 

The  two  men  looked  disappointed. 

"  Not  even  the  notary  and  witnesses  ?  " 
asked  Captain  Dickinson. 

"No.  These  are  the  facts  as  I  have 
them  from  the  hospital  surgeon  :  When 
Pierpont  was  given  to  understand  he 
could  not  recover,  he  asked  for  writing 
material  and  consumed  several  hours  in 
preparing  some  sort  of  a  statement ;  he 
then  sent  for  a  notary  and  made  affi- 
davit to  the  document  without  revealing 
its  contents.  He  left  instructions  to 
have  the  paper  read  after  his  death.  I 
suppose  we'll  all  know  soon." 

"  Well,"  said  Captain  Dickinson,  with 
unfeigned  surprise,  "this  is  interesting." 

Dr.  Dunbar  said  nothing,  but  looked 
exceedingly  wise.  He  had  always  inti- 
mated that  the  wrong  man  had  been 
sentenced  for  the  murder  of  BiUy 
Edwards,  and,  conscious  now  of  his 
prophecy,  and  its  probable  fulfilment, 
he  was  congratulatmg  himself  upon  his 
perspicacity.  The  news  spread  to  other 
members  and  soon  became  the  topic  of 
general  conversation.  It  was  late  before 
they  ceased  to  make  guesses  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  dead  man's  affidavit — some 
one  thing  and  some  another.     The  con- 


sensus of  opinion,  however,  was  that  in 
some  way  it  concerned  the  murder  of 
BiUy  Edwarda 

The  death  of  Hugh  Pierpont  was  an- 
nounced in  the  morning  papers  at  some 
length,  especial  mention  being  made  of 
the  ante-mortem  statement.  Represen- 
tatives of  the  press  had  already  endeav- 
ored to  procure  the  contents  of  the  doc- 
ument, but  those  into  whose  hands  it 
had  been  delivered  for  safe  keeping  re- 
fused to  break  the  seal  until  the  de- 
ceased had  received  orderly  burial 
This  occurred  on  the  second  day  after 
his  death,  and  then,  in  the  presence  of 
an  attorney,  several  reporters,  and  a  few 
of  the  dead  man's  friends,  the  manu- 
script was  opened  and  read.  The  even- 
ing papers,  under  sensational  captions, 
printed  the  statement  in  fulL  It  ran  as 
follows : 

1  am  assured  by  the  hospital  surgeon  that 
my  injuries  will  soon  prove  fatal.  Before  I 
die  I  wish  to  do  an  act  of  justice,  perhaps  the 
only  worthy  act  I  have  ever  done.  I  have  no 
desire  to  live.  I  am  glad  the  end  is  so  near. 
After  I  have  concluded  the  matter  in  hand,  I 
hope  my  dissolution  will  be  speedy.  Now  to 
the  point.  I  am  the  murderer  of  Billy  Ed- 
wards. Two  years  ago,  on  the  night  of  the 
twelfth  of  February,  I  fired  the  shot  that 
snuffed  out  the  life  of  my  deadly  enemy.  He 
had  pursued  me  for  years,  for  he  was  in  the 
possession  of  information  which,  if  disclosed, 
would  land  me  in  prison  for  life,  if,  indeed, 
I  escaped  the  gallows.  He  used  this  knowl- 
edge to  extort  money  from  me.  He  himself 
was  wanted  for  forgery,  but  I  was  at  his 
merc^.  On  the  night  of  the  murder  he  de- 
manded $50  ;  I  refused  him,  and  he  swore  he 
would  deliver  me  into  the  hands  of  the  law 
and  then  blow  his  own  brains  out  I  knew  he 
was  weary  of  life  and  a  desperate  character. 
I  feared  he  would  carry  out  his  threat.  For 
weeks  I  had  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way,  because  his  demands 
were  growing  heavy.  He  lived  a  fast  life, 
and  I  saw  he  would  reduce  me  to  poverty  and 
then,  in  all  probability,  betray  me  and  end  his 
own  burdensome  life.  There  was  but  one 
thing  to  do.     I  must  get  him  out  of  the  way. 

1  had  disclosed  his  identity  to  no  one,  for, 
as  1  say,  I  was  in  his  power.  I  knew  when 
he  left  the  club  he  would  go  to  his  sister, 
Henry  Blackmore's  wife.  1  also  knew  she 
had  not  revealed  him  to  her  husband.  I  pur- 
posely accompanied  Blackmore  to  his  home 
in  the  hope  of  meeting  my  enemy,  for  the 
night  was  favorable  to  foul  play.  When  we 
arrived  opposite  his  house,  1  oraerved  a  light 
in  one  of  the  front  rooms.  Henrv  remarked 
with  some  surprise  upon  tin's,  and  wondered 
if  his  wife  could  be  ill.  He  was  just  biddine 
me   good-night  when  two  figures  appeared 
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outlined  against  the  blind.  Henry  hesitated. 
I  knew  what  was  in  his  mind  ;  then  pretend- 
ing that  I  did  not  wish  to  intrude  on  what 
promised  to  be  a  domestic  scandal,  I  with- 
drew. I  knew  it  was  Billy  Edwards  and  that 
he  was  pleading  for  money,  but,  coward  that 
I  was,  I  allowed  the  poison  to  madden  Black- 
more.  I  hoped  he  would  meet  and  kill  my 
deadly  enemy.  I  saw  him  rush  across  the 
street  and  enter  the  house.  I  drew  near  and 
saw  the  men  clinch  in  the  hall.  Like  a  flash 
I  saw  my  opportunity  to  forever  rid  myself  of 
my  tormentor.  I  stepped  in  front  of  the  door 
and  when  the  struggling  men  came  in  range 
I  fired  the  fatal  shot.  Immediately  I  dashed 
the  weapon  through  the  glass  door  and  took 
to  my  heels.  I  was  at  my  hotel  in  a  few  min- 
utes. The  office  was  deserted  except  for  the 
clerk,  and  he  was  fast  asleep.  The  clock 
hung  against  the  wall  by  the  desk.  It  was  a 
quarter  past  one ;  I  turned  it  back  to  one, 
then  roused  the  sleeping  clerk.  I  asked  for  a 
telegram.  There  was  none.  **  No  telegram," 
I  exclaimed,  **  how  is  this  ?  for  I  expected  a 
message  before  one  o'clock."  This  caused  the 
clerk  to  consult  the  time.  "It  is  just  one 
now/'  he  said,  and  thus  I  was  enabled  to 
prove  an  alibi.  Later,  unobserved  by  the 
drowsy  clerk,  I  turned  the  clock  forward 
again  to  the  right  time.  I  knew  suspicion 
would  fall  on  me,  since  it  was  generally 
thought  the  murdered  roan  was  my  enemy. 
That  very  night  we  had  quarrelea  at  the 
club. 

This  is  my  last  confession.  I  am  perfectly 
rational  and  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
render  this  statement  legal.  Ton  may  ask 
why  a  man  of  my  depraved  character  luiould 
interest  himself  in  a  matter  of  justice.  I  an- 
swer,  simply  for  the  novelty  or  the  thine.  I 
have  no  feeling  but  contempt  for  the  fiusely 
imprisoned  man.  He  was  a  weak,  puerile 
creature,  who  amused  me  because  I  could  use 
him  as  I  wished.  He  had  no  will,  no  indi- 
viduality, no  soul,  when  I  chose  to  influence 
him.  Yet  I  found  a  certain  negative  pleasure 
in  wheedling  him  at  will.  People  thought  we 
were  friends.  Bah  I  I  have  no  friends.  I  re- 
sent the  imputation.  He  feared  me,  he  even 
loathed  me,  but  was  powerless  to  free  himself 
from  my  influence.  I  hated  him,  but  1  live 
on  hate  and  his  presence  nourished  me.  I  will 
free  him  because  it  will  add  to  his  misery. 
This  is  my  excuse. 

Below  will  be  found  the  notary's  seal  and 
the  required  number  of  witnesses. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  remarkable  ante-mortem  state- 
ment of  Hugh  Pierpont  attracted  gener- 
eral  attention,  not  only  in  the  immediate 
commonity,  but  elsewhere  as  welL 

The  confession  was  considered  suffi- 
cient to  release  the  prisoner,  since  popu- 
lar sentiment  had  always  been  in  his 
favor  even  among  those  who  believed 
him  to  be  the  real  murderer  of  Billy 


Edwards.  Upon  being  informed  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  release,  he  broke 
down  and  cried  like  a  child.  When  he 
was  given  his  liberty  he  received  the 
congratulations  of  his  friends  in  a  list- 
less, half-hearted  way  and  seemed  to 
take  little  interest  in  anything.  It  was 
very  evident  he  had  greatly  changed. 
He  never  regained  his  wonted  cheerful- 
ness, but,  unless  addressed,  sat  silent 
and  gloomy.  When  spoken  to  he  would 
start,  answer  in  a  half-dazed  manner, 
and  then,  if  left  alone,  soon  relapse 
again  into  his  morbid  broodings.  He 
now  lived  with  Mrs.  Winter,  his  aunt, 
who,  being  alarmed  at  his  continued 
melancholy,  determined  to  take  him 
abroad  in  the  hope  that  travel  would 
enable  him  to  throw  oflT  his  dismal 
mood.  She  accordingly  closed  her 
house,  and  together  they  left  for  Eu- 
rope. Here  for  a  while  he  seemed  more 
cheerful^  but  the  change  only  produced 
a  temporary  respite  from  his  melancholy 
and  he  soon  became  as  miserable  as 
ever.  So  they  returned  to  America. 
His  mental  disorder  grew  worse,  and 
after  a  few  months  it  became  necessary 
to  place  him  in  an  asylum.  Here,  a 
twelvemonth  later,  he  died. 

It  was  a  hot  night  in  July.  A  great 
many  people  had  left  the  city.  A  few 
were  compelled  to  remain.  The  club 
was  surrounded  by  trees  and  was  as 
cool  a  spot  as  could  be  found  within 
the  city  Umits.  Here  the  members  ob- 
liged to  stay  in  town  nightly  resorted. 
Tables  had  been  placed  outside  under 
the  trees  where  cooling  drinks  were 
served.  Here  the  perspiring  habitues 
would  sit,  drink  and  smoke  till  the  first 
half  of  the  night  had  sufficiently  cooled 
the  atmosphere  to  make  it  possible  to 
sleep  during  the  remaining  half.  Cap- 
tain Dickinson  and  Dr.  Dunbar  were  at 
the  same  table  when  the  latter  began  by 
saying :  "  Well,  the  other  one's  gone 
now."  This  after  a  silence,  and  without 
any  previous  dew  as  to  the  subject 
so  abruptly  begun,  called  forth  the  in- 
quiry: "What  other  one  has  gone — 
where  ? '' 

"  Henry  Blackmore ;  to — ^Heaven,  let 
us  hope." 

Captain  Dickinson  had  not  heard  of 
Blackmore's    death,    although    it    was 
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known  he  was  very  low — weak  in  mind 
and  body.  He  was  therefore  not  sur- 
prised, and  merely  replied  between  de- 
liberate pufiis  at  his  Havana,  **Yes? 
Whendiditocctir?" 

"  This  morning,  at  the  asylum." 
"  Has  he  any  living  relatives  ?  " 
"  None  except  Mrs.  Winter,  his  aunt, 
with  whom  he  lived  after  his  release 
from  prison  till  he  was  taken  to  the  asy- 
lum. Both  his  parents  are  dead,  I  be- 
lieve, and  if  he  ever  had  any  brothers  or 
sisters,  I  never  heard  of  them.  When 
Henry  was  quite  young,  his  mother 
came  to  make  her  home  vdth  Mrs.  Win- 
ter, her  sister,  who  then  lived  next  door 
to  u&  I  distinctly  remember  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  her.  She  was  very  pale 
and  wasted.  We  were  told  her  husband 
had  recently  died  in  a  distant  city. 
Mrs.  Blackmore  led  a  very  secluded, 
and  apparently  a  very  unhappy,  life.  I 
neyer  once  saw  her  smile,  and  she  stu- 
diously avoided  company.  She  would 
sit  for  hours  at  a  back-room  window, 
where  from  our  yard  I  often  saw  her 
wan  face  looking  vacantly  into  space. 
Her  sister,  too,  never  seemed  much  in- 
clined to  talk  of  Mrs.  Blackmore's  past, 
which  gave  rise  to  considerable  curiosity 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  family  skeleton. 
She  died,  you  remember,  about  a  year 
before  Henry's  marriage,  and  if  there 
was  a  secret  about  her  past,  no  one  ex- 
cept Mrs.  Winter  seemed  to  know  what 
it  was." 

Bain  began  to  fall,  and  the  loungers 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  inside  the  club-house. 
On  the  following  day  Henry  Black- 
more  was  buried  from  his  aunt's  resi- 
dence, a  few  of  his  old  friends  who 
were  in  the  city  turning  out  at  the 
funeral 

After  the  death  of  her  nephew,  Mrs. 
Winter,  who  was  herself  childless,  lived 
alone  with  an  old  servant.  She  now 
seldom  went  out,  and  whatever  she  knew 
of  her  dead  sister's  past  she  always  kept 
strictly  to  herself.  Among  a  few  trin- 
kets left  by  Henry  Blackmore  was  a  pict- 
ure of  Hugh  Pierpont  This  she  always 
kept  on  the  parlor  table  beside  one  of 
Henry's.  The  two  photographs  were 
never  separated.  Doubtless  because  the 
men  had  been  such  friends  in  life.  At 
least  so  people  thought.    But  there  was 


still  a  better  reason,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  which  brings  us  to  the  last 
and  strangest  part  of  &e  narrative. 

Mrs.  Winter  finally  died,  as  aU  of  us 
must  In  her  will,  having  no  living  rel- 
a,tives,  she  bequeathed  her  property  to 
various  charities,  the  Society  for  Prison 
Beform  receiving  a  goodly  share.  Her 
household  effects  were  sold  at  auction. 

''And  now,  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
here  is  a  chance  for  a  bargain,"  cried 
the  versatile  auctioneer,  holding  up  a 
small  black  mahogany  box.  ''  This  box 
is  locked,  and  the  key  can't  be  found. 
No  one  knows  what  it  contains.  It  may 
be  filled  with  bonds  or  gold,  so  what  am 
I  offered?" 

Several  handled  it  It  was  not  heavy. 
This  disproved  the  gold  theory  at  once. 
But  bonds,  why  not  bonds  ?  It  was  go- 
ing it  blindly,  but  the  bidding  soon  be- 
came spiriiML  Captain  Dickinson  was 
present,  and  it  was  finally  sold  to  him. 
He  always  had  a  love  for  the  mysterious, 
and  on  this  occasion  his  curiosity  cost 
him  just  ^0.  Several  of  his  friends 
were  present  at  the  sale.  They  urged 
him  to  open  the  box,  but  he  positively 
refused.  Not  until  he  was  alone  in  his 
0¥m  room  did  he  break  the  lock. 

The  story  of  his  purchase  had. pre- 
ceded him  at  the  club.  So  when,  about 
nine  o'clock  that  evening,  he  came  in, 
he  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  After 
considerable  good-natured  banter  about 
the  contents  of  his  box,  he  finally  said 
he  would  tell  them  about  it 

*'  After  all,  I  consider  my  purchase  a 
bargain,"  he  began,  "  although  I  didn't 
get  much  of  intrinsic  value — no  bonds, 
no  jewelry,  no  legal  tender  of  any  kind. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  that  I  could  conrert 
into  cash,  unless,  perhaps,  I  were  a 
writer." 

"  Writer  ?  "  exclaimed  Holcomb,  vdth 
growing  interest  Holcomb  had  done 
some  clever  work  in  the  line  of  short 
stories  recently  and  was  always  looking 
out  for  a  good  plot 

"Yes,"  Captain  Dickinson  replied. 
Having  observed  the  source  of  the  ex- 
clamation, he  now  directed  his  remarks 
to  Holcomb.  "  It  contains  the  plot  for 
a  good  story.  Now  what  will  you  give 
me  for  it?" 

'^Half  the  net  profits,"  replied  Hol- 
comb in  a  business  manner. 
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"  Then,  gentiemen,**  Captain  Dickin- 
son continued,  addressing  the  crowd, 
''  the  story,  a  clew  to  the  plot  of  which 
I  am  about  to  disclose,  may  be  consid- 
ered copyrighted,  all  rights  reserved,  by 
Mr.  Oustave  Holcomb,  author  of  'Etc., 
Etc"* 

Returning  to  the  subject,  he  went 
on,  "  My  fifty-dollar  box  contained  let- 
ters/' 

"Letters?" 

"  Yes,  letters — about  fifty  altogether.  ** 

"That's  just  $1  each,"  said  Dr.  Dun- 
bar. 

"  Cheap  enough  if  they  are  letters  of 
credit,"  added  Holcomb. 

"  Or  creditable  letters,"  was  Dr.  Dun- 
bar's rejoinder. 

"  Whether  creditable  or  not  you  shall 
soon  see,"  continued  Captain  Dickinson. 
"  I  shall  read  you  only  two — all  that's 
necessary  to  complete  a  diffMt  in  real 
life,  the  former  scenes  of  which  have 
already  been  enacted  on  the  stage  of 
this  immediate  community." 

He  produced  irom  his  pocket  a  faded 
sheet  which  he  carefully  unfolded  and 
read  aloud. 

My  Dear  Mrb.  Winter  :  I  write  you  this 
from  .the  hospital.  You  know  how  I  have 
loved  your  nephew,  Henry  Blackmore.  You 
know  how  his  sentence  broke  my  heart 
You  also  know  the  circumstances  of  the  mur- 
der. The  sentence  was  unjust,  cruel,  for 
Henry  was  completely  unaccountable  for  his 
actions.  When  I  bade  him  good-nieht  on 
that  fatal  twelfth  night  of  February,  I  never 
dreamed  that  on  the  following  morning  he 
would  be  a  murderer.  When  we  saw  the 
light  in  his  room,  I  thought  no  more  of  it  than 
that  for  some  reason  it  had  been  left  burning. 
We  noticed  moWng  figures  inside,  but  I  at- 
tached no  importance  to  this.  I  went  imme- 
diately to  my  hotel. 

Imagine  tne  shock  when  the  next  morning 
I  read  the  dreadful  news  1  My  dearest,  my 
only  friend  was  held  for  murder  I  I  canM; 
explain  it,  but  from  the  first  I  have  always 
been  drawn  toward  him.  He  understood  me 
and  I  loved  to  be  with  him.  I  have  never  had 
a  brother,  but  Henry  seemed  bound  to  me  by 
dear  and  natural  ties.  This  may  seem  strange 
to  you  for  I  am  known  as  a  silent,  selfish,  and 
unfeeling  man.  Ordinarily  I  fear  this  has 
been  true.  I  am  now  assured  that  I  will  not 
live  longer  than  six  weeks.  Before  I  die,  let 
me  give  you  a  glimpse  of  my  life. 

My  father  was  the  Rev.  John  Warren,  and 
before  his  disgrace — and  ours — he  had  charge 
of  a  small  congregation  in  a  Western  town. 
When  I  was  fourteen  he  left  the  country  in 
company  with  Mrs.  Puller,  the  pretty  young 


wife  of  Henry  Fuller,  one  of  hii;  most  prom- 
inent parishioners.  It  broke  my  mother's 
heart  and  sent  her  to  an  early  grave.  At 
twenty  I  was  a  hard,  cynical  man,  who  be- 
lieveif  in  no  one.  When  I  became  of  age,  I 
converted  a  considerable  amount  of  property, 
which  had  been  left  me,  into  cash  and  then 
left  the  scene  of  my  early  misery  forever. 
Wishing  to  bury  my  disgrace  completely,  I 
changed  my  name  from  Warren  to  Pierpont 
— Huffh  Warren  is  my  reial  name.  So  if  I 
have  been  hard  and  cynical  at  times,  it  has 
been  the  result  of  my  early  experience.  Now 
let  me  explain  the  mission  of  this  letter. 

I  have  undertaken  to  free  Henry  by  con- 
fessing myself  to  be  the  murderer  of  Billy 
Edwards.  You  remember  I  was  suspected  at 
the  time,  and  this  will  help  to  make  my 
story  plausible.  When  I  learned  I  could  not 
live,  my  heart  turned  at  once  to  Henry.  Then 
a  plan  to  free  him  occurred  to  me.  The  more 
I  thought  of  the  matter  the  more  I  was  con- 
vinced it  could  be  acconoplished.  Having 
thought  out  the  details,  i  immediately  set 
about  putting  the  plan  into  execution.  By 
some  ingenuity,  I  think  I  have  made  the  state- 
ment reasonable.  The  evidence  upon  which 
he  was  convicted,  you  remember,  was  almost 
entirely  circumstantial.  The  glass  in  the  door 
being  broken  made  it  possible  for  me  to  ex- 
plain the  presence  of  the  pistol.  I  invented 
the  changing  of  the  clock  to  explain  away  my 
alibi.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  the  confession 
is  ingenious  enoush  to  be  considered  genuine. 
He  is  a  favorite;  1  am  generally  hated.  This 
will  be  in  his  favor.  Tell  him  my  last  wish 
was  for  his  release.  If  I  have  accomplished 
this,  I  am  content  to  die.  I  would  write  to 
him  in  person,  but  since  the  letter  would  be 
examined  by  the  prison  officials,  it  would 
balk  my  object.  If  he  is  released,  which  is 
my  dying  wish,  tell  him  that  I  have  only  tried 
to  do  an  act  of  kindness  to  the  one  man  whose 
friendship  and  love  I  fondly  cherished  to  the 
last. 

May  Clod  bless  him  and  grant  that  my  ef- 
forts may  be  successful  in  delivering  him 
from  his  gloomy  abode.     Sincerely, 

Hugh  Pierfont. 

As  the  reader  carefully  folded  the  let- 
ter and  replaced  it  in  his  pocket,  the  si- 
lence remained  unbroken.  Each  was 
busied  with  his  own  thoughts.  Every 
one  had  disliked  Pierpont  and  now  the 
magnanimity  of  the  man  caused  each  to 
experience  a  sensation  of  personal  guilt 
Captain  Dickinson  drew  forth  the  other 
letter. 

"  This,"  he  explained,  "  is  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  our  story." 

Mt  Dear  Sister  :  If  my  sin  has  not  al- 
ready reached  your  ears,  I  know  how  this  let- 
ter will  break  your  heart.  But  I  must  write 
or  I  shall  go  mad.  The  guileless  days  of  our 
childhood,  the  smell  of  sweet  clover  and  fra- 
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erant  locust  blossoms,  the  bright  summer 
days  when  we  played  together  on  that  Western 
farm,  have  haunted  me  for  many  long  weary 
months.  You  may  already  have  heard  of  my 
terrible  disgrace.  Tou  know  when  I  married 
Henry  Fuller  I  was  only  sixteen.  He  never 
loved  me.  He  was  cold  and  forbidding.  I 
grew  miserable  and  longed  for  human  aJffec- 
tion.  Rev.  John  Warren  was  our  minister 
and  he  was  frequently  at  our  house.  He  was 
kind  and  sympathetic.  My  heart  was  famish- 
ing, and,  to  be  brief,  I  loved  him.  In  an  evil 
hour  we  left  the  country  together — I  leaving 


my  husband,  he  his  wife  and  fourteen-year- 
old  boy.  We  came  to  this  city,  where,  God 
forgive  me,  our  son  was  bom  out  of  wedlock. 
Six  months  ago  Warren  deserted  me.  I  then 
assumed  my  maiden  name  and  am  now 
known  as  Mrs.  Blackmore.  I  am  destitute. 
Help  me  or  I  will  end  my  miserable  life.** 


And  this  explained  why  Mrs.  Winter 
always  kept  Hugh  Pierpont's  picture 
beside  the  one  of  his  hatt-brottrerr*"""*  ' 


TALKS   BY  SUCCESSFUL  WOMEN 

Vn.— MRS.  CONNER,  JOURNALIST 
By  Alice  Severance 


PUL'i_;C   LU^i.AKY.     \ 


.WOUDLAND  BKA.\C-i 
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I  OMEN  are  to-day 
recognized  as  po- 
tent factors  in 
journalism,  and 
newspapers  all 
over  the  country 
employ  them  in 
different  depart- 
ments. There  is 
scarcely  a  profes- 
sion which  affords  such  opportunities  for 
advancement,  and  for  this  reason  many 
women  are  eager  to  enter  into  news- 
paper work. 

It  is  asserted  that  there  are  more  than 
three  hundred  women  in  New  York 
alone,  engaged  in  writing  for  the  papers ; 
this  would  appear  a  large  estimate,  but 
to  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  number 
of  women's  names  on  the  pay-rolls  of 
the  daily  journals,  it  scarcely  seems  too 
high  a  rating. 

Many  of  these  persons  are  bright,  self- 
reliant  young  girls,  who  maint^n  their 
self-respect  in  the  face  of  trying  condi- 
tions. Some  of  them  take  up  the  work 
through  inclination,  but  more  do  it  from 
necessity,  and  either  become  regularly 
attached  to  the  staff  of  a  particular  paper 
or  do  space  work  for  a  number.  While 
many  of  them  are  young  and  enterpris- 
ing, there  are  others  who  have  grown  gray 
in  the  service ;  most  of  them,  however, 
manage  to  earn  a  pretty  fair  competency, 
while  a  few  are  extremely  well  paid. 

No  body  of  women  are  braver,  more 
self-reliant,  and  forbearing  toward  each 


other  than  those  engaged  in  journalism. 
Constant  contact  with  the  world  brings 
with  it  a  wider  experience  of  life,  quick- 
ens the  sympathies,  and  inculcates  a 
feeling  of  loyalty  and  good  comrade- 
ship toward  their  fellow-workers.  Nor 
should  the  woman  journalist  be  judged 
from  a  conventional  stand-i>oin^  as  in 
her  business  she  must  remain  untram- 
melled. She  is  forced  by  circumstances 
to  do  many  things  which,  from  a  society 
point  of  view,  might  seem  bold  and  un- 
womanly. 

Among  the  noblest  of  feminine  wage- 
earners  are. the  journalists,  and  pre- 
eminent among  tiiem  may  be  quoted 
Eliza  Archard  Conner,  a  woman  of  re- 
markable individuality,  intellectuality, 
quick  perception,  and  varied  experience. 
Mrs.  Conner  has  a  wonderful  capacity 
forwork,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  various  phases  of  journalism.  Sho 
is  a  native  of  Cincinnati,  a  college 
graduate,  and  a  brilliant  example  of 
what  pluck  and  energy  can  accomplish. 
To-day  she  is  quoted  as  one  of  the  best 
all-round  journalists,  irrespective  of 
sex,  in  America.  During  the  eaily  years 
of  her  life  she  accepted  a  German  and 
Latin  professorship  in  a  Western  uni- 
versity; her  tendencies,  however,  were 
from  the  first  toward  a  journalistic  ca- 
reer, and  she  soon  abandoned  her  posi- 
tion and  accepted  a  place  on  the  staff  of 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial. 

Conscientious,  painstaking,  and  in- 
dustriouS)  she  determined  to  make  a 
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name  for  herself.  That  she  has  suc- 
ceeded, no  one  will  question.  It  must 
not  be  presumed  that  this  was  done  with- 
out a  struggle.  Bravely,  patiently,  and 
unostentatiously  Mrs.  Conner  worked 
her  way  to  the  fi*ont.  She  made  it  a 
rule  to  disdain  nothing  that  came  in  her 
way,  and  she  learned  her  profession  so 
thoroughly  from  the  beginning  that  she 


.    _-J 


Mr».  Conner. 


soon  made  for  herself  an  enviable  posi- 
tion, which  she  has  steadily  maintained. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fine  editorial 
appointment  which  she  holds  at  the 
American  Press  Association ;  on  her 
devolves  a  great  responsibility,  and  she 
is  fully  able  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  her  work. 

**I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,"  declared 
Mrs.  Conner,  "that  I  have  done  every 
kind  of  reporting,  from  the  police  courts 
up.  I  hold  that  no  one  can  ever  become 
an    all-round   journalist   without    such 


experience.  In  order  to  succeed,  one 
must  stand  ready  to  take  any  assignment, 
no  matter  how  distasteful  it  may  be ; 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  journalism. 
It  is  a  trade  to  which  one  must  serve 
a  long  and  arduous  apprenticeship. 
Schools  of  journalism  teach  nothing ; 
they  may,  of  course,  inculcate  certain 
rules  of  correct  writing,  but  they  are 
entirely  theoretical  and  worthless  from 
a  practical  point  of  view. 

"  *  Wait,  watch,  and  work,'  is  my 
motto  ;  the  pathway  of  the  woman  jour- 
nalist is  beset  with  pitfalls  from  which 
only  common-sense  and  determination 
and  pluck  will  preserve  her.  You  ask 
me  what  a  woman  who  contemplates 
making  joumaHsm  a  profession  should 
do.  Begin  at  the  beginning,  w^ork  hard, 
and  accept  the  disappointments,  which 
are  inevitable,  with  philosophy.  The 
beginning,  yes,  that  is  always  the  most 
difficult,  for  no  newspaper  would  be 
willing  to  put  a  novice  in  a  salaried  po- 
sition ;  she  must  first  prove  her  capa- 
bility. The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
write,  and  go  from  one  paper  to  another 
offering  the  manuscripts  for  sale.  This 
is  a  heart-breaking  business,  for  the 
entire  round  may  be  made  and  not  a 
single  article  accepted.  The  would-be 
aspirant  for  journalistic  favor  not  unfre- 
quently  feels  aggrieved  at  repeated  re- 
buffs ;  she  should,  however,  reaUze  that 
this  is  the  time  of  her  probation,  and 
resolve  to  be  patient  and  persevering ; 
these  qualities,  allied  with  some  talent, 
are  sure  to  tell  in  the  long  run. 

"  I  heartily  wish  that  women  engaged 
in  newspaper  work  possessed  more  lofty 
ideals.  Those  whose  energies  are  di- 
rected toward  the  exploitation  of  beau- 
ty recipes  and  other  trivialities  will  al- 
ways remain  on  the  lower  levels.  Wom- 
en have  not  progressed  intellectually  as 
I  should  desire  ;  they  seem  content  with 
mediocrity,  while  I  should  wish  to  see 
them  rise  to  greater  heights.  There  is 
too  much  slipshod  writing,  too  much 
slovenly  journalism.  I  am  ambitious  for 
my  own  sex,  and  expect  to  see  them  ac- 
complish great  things  in  the  next  few 
years. 

"  The  public  does  not  realize  the  dif- 
ficulties which  the  journalist  must  nec- 
essarily encounter.  She  must  be  out  at 
unseasonable  hours  of  the  night,  unat- 
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tended ;  this  does  not,  however,  necessar- 
ily detract  from  her  modesty  and  sweet 
womanliness ;  she  may  be  self-reliant, 
without  being  assertive,  independent 
without  coarseness,  and  courageous  with- 
out rashness." 

Mrs.  Conner  is  herself  a  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  what  a  woman  may  accomplish, 
provided  she  sets  to  work  with  a  deter- 
mination to  succeed  ;  she  is  the  best 
exponent  of  her  own  admirable  theories  : 
''I  believe  in  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,"  continued  the  able  editor ; 
"there  is  no  reason  why  the  woman 
who  does  the  same  labor  as  a  man 
should  not  receive  as  good  pay  ;  in  this 
respect  the  woman  joumahst  is  equit- 
ably treated.  There  is  no  profession 
where  women  receive  the  same  remu- 
neration as  men,  except  on  the  stage 
and  in  journalism.  With  opportunity 
and  training,  women  exhibit  quite  as 
much  ability  in  various  lines  as  do  the 
male  reporters,  and  are  acknowledged 
factors  in  newspaper  offices. 

"  One  of  woman's  crying  faults  is  her 
lack  of  general  information,  for  to  make 
a  success  one  must  see  life  in  all  its 
protean  phases ;  in  fine,  one  must  be 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  possess  a  keen 
insight  into  the  wants  of  the  public. 
The  woman  who  lags  behind  will  lose 
the  race,  and  will  find  herself  supplanted 
by  some  more  up-to-date  journalist. 

"  One  thing  I  should  IHce  to  impress 
upon  young  writers,  and  that  is  the 
undesirability  of  casting  8lurs  on  their 
own  sex  ;  it  is  much  more  admirable  to 
condone  rather  than  to  point  out  the 
shortcomings  of  other  women.  The 
woman  reporter  who  revels  in  horrors 
must  necessarily  become  demoralized, 
for  she  is  catering  to  a  low  public  taste. 
While  sensational  journalism  is  by  no 
means  elevating,  the  public  demands  it, 
and  so  the  woman  who  writes  is  required 
to  examine  into  many  strange  things ; 
however,  she  must  take  it  philosophi- 
cally, and  remember  that  it  all  comes 
as  an  experience  and  counts  for  some- 
thing in  the  long  run. 

"  I  find  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Western 
women  are  the  most  enterprising  and 


plucky,  and  succeed  where  others  fail ; 
this  is  because  of  their  wider  knowledge 
of  political  issues  and  their  acquaint- 
ance with  economic  problems.  Their 
go-ahead-ativeness  is  proverbial,  and 
they  are  undismayed  by  rebufGa.  In  the 
East  the  women  are  more  conventional 
and  have  not  over-leaped  the  barriers  of 
well-worn  and  trammelling  tradition." 

Mrs.  Conner  is  not  alone  a  journalist, 
but  an  author  as  well ;  she  has  written 
several  novels,  which  have  been  widely 
read  and  appreciated;  her  book  of 
travels,  which  deals  with  objects  of  in- 
terest in  foreign  countries,  is  excellent 
reading  for  those  contemplating  a  tour 
abroad.  For  the  many  years  during 
which  this  enterprising  woman  has  been 
vrith  the  American  Press  Association,  she 
has  written  on  an  average  two  columns 
daily.  Her  acquirements  as  a  news- 
paper writer  on  various  lines  may  be 
favorably  compared  with  those  of  the 
best  men  journaHsts  of  the  day. 

She  is  a  member  of  several  women's 
clubs,  notably  Sorosis  and  the  Woman's 
Press  Club.  Although  a  woman  with  but 
little  leisure  to  devote  to  outside  work, 
she  is  keenly  interested  in  the  issues  of 
the  day,  as  regards  the  advancement  of 
her  own  sex.  She  is  an  ardent  woman- 
suffiragist,  and  does  all  in  her  power 
to  promote  the  cause.  Although  of  a 
social  nature,  Mrs.  Conner's  duties  de- 
bar her  from  participation  in  general 
society,  but  she  is  always  ready  to 
advise  and  sympathize  with  those  in 
trouble. 

Mrs.  Conner  is  a  fine  platform 
speaker ;  is  self-possessed,  eloquent,  and 
goes  directly  to  the  point.  She  does 
not  weaiy  her  audience  with  reiteration, 
but  puts  things  in  a  brief  and  graphic 
way.  Envy  and  jealousy  have  no  place 
in  the  heart  of  this  generous  and  noble- 
hearted  woman,  who  is  ever  ready  to 
tender  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
those  who  are  weak-hearted  and  dis- 
couraged. After  a  breezy  talk  with  this 
busy  editor,  many  a  weary  soul  has 
taken  up  the  burden  of  life  with 
renewed  courage  and  pushed  on  to  suc- 
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By  Mary  C  Francis 


THERE  are  few  Uvea  great  enough 
to  be  conscientiously  reviewed  be- 
fore they  are  snuffed  out.  Either 
their  virtues  are  so  heroic  that  admira- 
tion deteriorates  into  adulation,  or  their 
faults  are  so  great  that  condemnation 
becomes  abuse.  Each  extreme  is  un- 
just toward  its  object.  That  life  best 
lends  itself  to  scrutiny  and  judgment 
which  has  been  lived,  not  for  sdf  but 
for  humanity ;  which  has  regarded  the 
benefit  of  the  human  race  rather  than 
the  exploiting  of  an  individual ;  which 
has  been  devoted  to  principles,  ideas, 
and  ideals,  rather  than  to  creeds,  forms, 
and  dogmas  ;  which  has  been  generous, 
beneficent,  and  sympathetic,  and  which 
has  had  not  ambition  but  aspiration  for 
its  motive. 

Such  a  life  has  been  that  of  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  and  in  the  serene  after- 
math of  this  well-balanced  and  dignified 
career  it  is  fitting  that  her  record  may 
be  placed  before  the  country  where  her 
life  and  life-labors  have  resulted  in  in- 
finite advantage  not  only  to  her  own  sex, . 
but  to  the  opposite  as  well,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  one  is  inevitably  bound  up 
ynih  that  of  the  other.  In  a  realization 
of  this  great  fact  has  always  lain  a  large 
part  of  the  secret  of  her  power  over  the 
minds  of  others,  and  of  the  respect  which 
has  always  been  paid  her ;  for  apart  from 
a  finely  disciplined  and  thoroughly  cul- 
tivated mind  she  has  had  those  warmer 
and  broader  sympathies  of  the  soul  and 
heart  which  have  brought  her  into  inti- 
mate touch  with  humanity,  and  made 
her  the  friend  of  the  people  and  the 
prophet  of  the  future. 

Mrs.  Stanton  has  naturally  been  iden- 
tified with  the  woman  suffitige  move- 
ment all  her  life,  yet  nothing  but  the 
most  narrow  and  imperfect  view  of  her 
life  would  class  her  as  a  suffragist  alone. 
She  herself  says  that  she  has  never  con- 
sidered the  ballot  for  women  as  more 
than  merely  one  step  to  be  taken  in  the 
full  round  necessary  for  development, 
nor  does  she  really  believe  in  anything 
save    an    educational    qualification   for 


both  sexes.  She  has  stood  for  much 
more  than  this  ;  she  spoke  for  the  slaves 
when  Whittier  was  writing  poems  for 
his  brothers  in  shackles,  and  when 
John  Hutchinson  was  singing  his  won- 
derful songs ;  when  Lloyd  Garrison  and 
Wendell  Phillips  were  arousing  the 
country  with  their  oratory ;  when  Lucy 
Stone,  sweetest  and  most  benignant  of 
all  the  leaders  of  woman  suffrage  in  the 
United  States,  was  lifting  up  her  voice, 
and  when  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was 
writing  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

Then,  as  soon  as  the  first  barriers 
were  dovni,  and  the  memorable  conven- 
tion of  1848  had  marked  an  epoch  never 
to  be  forgotten,  she  stood  for  the  cause 
of  the  higher  education  of  woman ;  and 
Yassar,  Oberlin,  the  Emma  Willard  Sem- 
inary, Wellesley,  Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr, 
and  all  the  coeducational  system  of  the 
great  colleges  and  universities  have  owed 
something  to  her.  And  as  in  education 
so  in  other  things ;  every  woman  who 
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to-day  is  able  to  accomplish  SBything  in 
law,  medicine,  theology,  joumciism,  art, 
science,  or  the  business  world,  is  that 
much  indebted  to  this  brainy  and  coura- 
geous woman,  who  has  all  her  life  dared 
to  lead  where  others  dared  to  follow. 

Elizabeth  Cady  was  bom  November 
6,  1815.  Her  genealogy  was  of  that 
stanch  type  which  has  £rom  time  imme- 
morial produced  scholars,  scientists,  phi- 
losophers and  philanthropists.  She  is 
an  American  among  Americans,  and  ac- 
knowledges to  an  i^glish  ancestry  those 
sterling  characteristics  which  are  the 
best  of  our  heritage  from  England. 

In  her,  heredity  did  a  noble  work, 
and  transmitted  to  the  daughter  many 
of  the  finest  physical  and  mental  attri- 
butes of  her  &ther.  Judge  Daniel  Cady, 
a  man  of  scholarship  and  of  unusual 
attainments  in  jurisprudence,  and  of 
her  mother,  Margaret  Livingston  Cady, 
who  was  an  intellectual  and  cultured 
woman,  and  in  her  youth  a  beauty  and 
a  belle. 

Thus  advantageously  ushered  into  the 
world  the  young  Elizabeth  soon  entered 
upon  the  period  of  inquiry  into  why 
things  were  so,  and  what  they  meant 


Her  education  was  carefully  fostered 
by  her  parents,  and  at  the  Academy  at 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  her  accomplishments 
in  mathematics,  French,  Latin,  Greek, 
poetry,  and  belles-lettres  reached  the 
limit  permitted  by  the  curriculum  of 
those  days,  while  her  natural  abilities 
were  so  marked  that  on  being  graduated 
she  stood  second  in  a  large  class  of  both 
sexea  She  then  took  an  additional 
course  in  the  Emma  Willard  Seminary, 
at  Troy,  and  again  demonstrated  an  ex- 
ceptional mental  development 

From  the  Emma  Willard  Seminary 
she  went  home  to  her  father's  library, 
and  then  began  that  investigation  and 
study  of  laws  relating  to  women  which 
has  been  a  life's  occupation  to  her.  She 
studied  not  only  the  laws  of  her  own 
country  but  those  of  foreign  lands,  and 
when  she  had  compared  and  weighed 
them  all,  and  sifted  them  through  the 
keen  analytical  processes  of  her  mind 
she  was  usually  able  to  formulate  better 
ones.  Destructiveness  is  a  primitive 
instinct,  and,  judiciously  controlled,  a 
beneficial  one.  It  is  more  or  less  indi- 
cative that  while  yet  in  her  teens  this 
embryo  leader's  first  impulse,  on  dis- 
covering the  unjust  laws  relating  to 
women  in  her  father's  law-books,  was 
to  cut  them  all  out  and  thereby  anni- 
hilate them  forever.  The  father,  being 
a  wise  parent,  on  accidentally  discover- 
ing this  intention,  did  not  visit  an  illogi- 
cal punishment  on  the  young  Elizabeth, 
but  explained  to  her  why  cutting  out 
the  leaves  would  not  remedy  the  evils  of 
which  she  complained. 

"Then  I  will  make  new  ones,"  she 
declared  ;  and  she  did. 

To  us,  happily  living  in  a  more  en- 
lightened period,  some  of  the  laws  of 
that  day  are  almost  incredible.  At  that 
time  a  married  woman  was  simply  so 
much  of  her  husband's  property,  a  mere 
chattel,  as  much  so  as  funiitiire,  office 
fixtures,  or  personal  property  ;  scarcely 
any  rights  could  she  call  her  own.  A 
survival  of  the  barbarous  old  common 
law  of  England,  which  provided  that  a 
man  might  beat  his  wife  with  a  stick 
"  no  thicker  than  his  thumb,"  was  the 
basis  of  most  of  the  laws  for  wives.  A 
husband  could  beat  his  wife  for  any  real 
or  fancied  misdemeanor,  could  drag  her 
out  of  any  house  or  away  from  any 
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Elace  where  he  did  not  wish 
er  to  be  by  main  force, 
could  compel  her  to  a  diet 
of  bread  and  water,  could 
take  any  money  she  had  put 
by  in  a  savings  bank,  and 
by  her  marriage  all  her  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal,  be- 
came his,  even  down  to  the 
smallest  articles  of  her  wear- 
ing apparel. 

All  these  laws  the  young, 
beautiful,  and  talented  girl 
found,  read,  and  rejected, 
and  then,  in  the  full  vigor  of 
her  early  powers,  she  made 
the  extraordinary  argument 
before  the  Constitutional 
Convention  at  Albany,  which 
speedily  became  a  theme  of 
comment  both  in  Europe 
and  America. 

Had  Mrs.  Stanton  never 
done    anything    more    for 
women  than  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  famous  bill, 
"Property  Rights  of  Mar- 
ried   Women,"    her    fame 
might   safely   rest   on   that 
alone,  for  that  was  the  great 
step  which  rescued  the  indi- 
viduality of  married  woman 
from  identity  with  that  of 
her  husband  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and 
conferred  upon  her  the  dignity  of  being 
considered  a  rational  human  being  capa- 
ble of  holding  her  own  possessions  and 
caring  for  them  properly. 

It  has  been  made  the  basis  of  similar 
laws  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
and  has  also  been  followed  in  its  gen- 
eral i>rinciples  by  a  number  of  foreign 
countries. 

Probably  no  one  law  enacted  within 
the  present  century  attracted  more 
wide-spread  attention  than  did  this  one ; 
certainly  no  one  more  completely  revolu- 
tionized the  old  mediaeval  idea  that  a 
married  woman  was  the  property  of  her 
husband.  We  still  have  a  few  relics  of 
barbarism,  but  such  instances  are  now 
rare,  and  with  the  liberal  laws  for 
women  which  are  now  on  the  statute- 
books  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  and  other  States,  these 
few  exceptions  are  bound  to  become  as 
extinct  as  the  dodo. 


Mrs.  SUnton  at  Sixty. 
Copyright,  18M,  by  G.  G.  Rock  wood,  Ntjr  York. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  in 
the  year  1889,  that  Elizabeth  Cady  met 
Henry  Brewster  Stanton,  distinguished 
as  a  jurist,  writer,  orator,  and  scholar. 
The  young  lawyer  came,  saw,  and  was 
conquered,  and  in  the  following  year, 
1840,  the  two  were  married.  All  the 
world  knows  that  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton has  all  her  married  life  been  a 
devoted  wife  and  mother.  At  a  time 
when  certain  ill-informed  editorial  para- 
graphers  were  telling  their  readers  that 
all  the  leaders  of  the  suffrage  movement 
were  "  a  lot  of  sour  old  maids,"  Mrs. 
Stanton,  Lucy  Stone,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  and  others,  were  writing  books, 
addresses,  and  pamphlets  while  they 
rocked  the  cradle  with  one  foot ;  and 
they  were  wont  to  pursue  their  most 
arduous  labors  for  education  and  phil- 
anthropy in  the  fickle  and  infrequent 
pauses  between  arduous  household  du- 
ties. 

Henry  Brewster  Stanton  was  a  man 
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of  broad  mind  and  upright  moral  prin- 
ciples, and  his  sympathy  with  his  wife's 
sentiments  in  behaL^  of  her  sex  was  per- 
fect ;  so  that  in  her  married  life  she 
happily  experienced  a  continuation  of 
those  harmonious  elements  which  had 
been  part  of  her  girlhood — an  environ- 
ment of  a  lifetime  that  is  remarkable 
when  one  considers  the  average  lot  of 
humanity.  Their  union  was  a  most 
happy  one,  blessed  by  several  children, 
all  of  whom  attained  some  prominence 
in  one  way  or  another. 

The  loss  of  her  husband  several  years 
ago  vfas  the  great  grief  of  a  lifetime ; 
but  following  the  natural  shock  of  this 
bereavement  the  strong  vitality,  cheer- 
ful spirit,  and  optimistic  tendencies  of 
Mrs.  Stanton  reasserted  themselves  in 
the  healthful  reaction  kindly  provided 
for  by  natural  laws ;  and  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  all  her  faculties,  with  a  mind 
trained  and  cultivated  by  years  of  study 
and  research,  and  with  the  added  wis- 
dom that  is  the  result  of  the  full  de- 
velopment of  a  woman's  nature  in  mar- 
riage and  maternity,  she  entered  upon 
the  serene  autumn  of  life. 

Thus,  with  a  well-rounded  career,  is 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  to-day  presid- 
ing over  a  beautiful  and  artistic  home, 
surrounded  by  friends,  and  still  exercis- 
ing in  various  channels  that  marvellous 
activity  which  has  characterized  her  all 
her  life.  If  in  the  past  the  youth  of  our 
country  have  had  held  up  to  them  such 
lives  as  those  of  Washington,  Franklin, 
Adams,  Lincoln,  Lafayette,  and  Patrick 
Henry,  let  them  in  the  future  hear 
equally  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
Hannah  and  Abigail  Adams,  Mary  and 
Martha  Washington,  Lucy  Stone,  Lu- 
cretia  Mott,  Dorothea  Dix,  Florence 
Nightingale,  and  Clara  Barton.  Patriot- 
ism knows  no  sex,  and  the  impersonal 
virtue  of  all  great  lives  deserves  to  be 
perpetuated. 

For  over  sixty  years  has  Mrs.  Stanton 
been  engaged  in  imceasing  efforts  for 
the  benefit  of  her  sex.  Among  many 
changes  which  she  has  seen  come  to 
pass  have  been  those  of  mothers  ap- 
pointed equal  guardians  of  the  children 
with  their  husbands ;  laws  respecting 
the  liability  of  employers  to  working 
women  ;  laws  regulating  child  labor  in 
factories  in  most  of  the  States  :  women 


on  the  boards  of  directors  in  asylums, 
penitentiaries,  and  almshouses  ;  women 
matrons  in  police  stations ;  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  ;  women  in  the  colleges, 
universities,  and  professions  ;  the  rights 
of  business  women  protected :  and  she 
has  also  seen  that  marvellous  growth 
of  organization  for  women  which  has 
reached  such  a  development  in  the 
United  States  that  it  is  the  wonder  of 
the  world.  She  has  seen  the  Austral- 
asian lands,  Queensland,  Victoria,  New 
Zealand,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah, 
extend  political  equality  to  both  sexes, 
and  incidental  to  these  great  changes  she 
has  seen  the  many  accompanying  ones 
of  lesser  note  due  to  the  change  in  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  gradual  education 
of  the  masses  up  to  a  more  reasonable 
standard. 

Physically  Mrs.  Stanton  is  admirably 
adapted  to  supporting  such  an  active 
brain  and  vigorous  mind.  Her  physique 
is  ample  and  gracious  in  its  propor- 
tions, and  one  can  see  at  a  glance  that 
that  stately,  well-nourished  body  was 
never  intended  by  Nature  to  be  the 
temple  of  other  than  a  great  mind ;  for, 
despite  isolated  examples  to  the  con- 
trary, mens  aana  in  corpore  sano  is  the 
natural  law.     The   brightness  of  Mrs. 
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Stanton's  eyes  bespeaks  the  survival  of 
the  vital  energies  in  the  mellow  Indian 
summer  of  life,  and  her  voice  is  clear 
and  well-intoned,  as  only  the  voices  of 
those  physically  and  mentaUy  normal 
are. 

Mrs.  Stanton's  face  clearly  reveals  all 
the  noble  characteristics  which  have 
marked  her  life.  Her  temperament  is 
sanguine,  and  her  aptitude  for  music 
and  the  languages  is  plainly  defined, 
while  her  intuitions  of  human  nature, 
her  strong  maternal  instincts,  her  firm- 
ness, and  love  of  humor  are  all  written 
there. 

Mature  in  her  youth  and  young  in  her 
old  age,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  is  such 
a  specimen  of  vigorous  womanhood  that 
even  at  this  advanced  age  no  one  would 


be  surprised  to  hear  of  any  new  and 
progressive  scheme  she  had  evolved,  if 
only  for  the  mere  outlet  of  her  energies. 
Those  who  know  her  best,  know  well 
that  Attic  salt  of  vdt  she  has,  and  how 
frequently  her  conversation  is  enlivened 
by  the  brightest  flashes  of  humor,  while 
her  sarcasm  and  irony  have  been  known 
to  be  equally  effective. 

Taken  all  in  all,  Mrs.  Stanton  is  a 
woman  of  the  noblest  type.  She  has 
lived  for  humanity,  and  her  great  out- 
look is  for  the  albruistic  civilization  of 
the  Twentieth  Century,  and  the  dawn 
of  the  amphiarchate,  when  both  men 
and  women  shall  be  entirely  equal  A 
few  generations  of  such  women  as  this 
and  the  world  would  see  a  type  of 
which  it  has  not  yet  even  dreamed. 


GREAT  SINGERS  OF  THIS  CENTURY 

By  Albert  L  Parkes 

IX 


ONE  of  the  most  popular  song- 
birds of  her  day  was  Zelia  Gil- 
bert, bom  in  Paris  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Victorian  era,  and  credited 
with  being  of  English  parentage.  The 
early  years  of  ZeUa  differed  little  in  in- 
cidents from  those  of  the  sisterhood  of 
song.  A  good  voice,  earnest  applica- 
tion, and  persistent  study  gave  to  the 
operatic  world  a  contralto  of  rare  qual- 
ity and  compass,  wedded  to  natural 
dramatic  instmct& 

It  was  during  the  original  Great  Ex- 
hibition at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London, 
that  ZeUa  Gilbert,  who  had  adopted  the 
nom  du  thedtre  of  Trebelli,  made  her 
dibut  on  May  4th  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Col- 
onel J.  H.  Mapleson.  She  scored  a 
brilliant  success  as  Maffio  Orsini  in 
Donizetti's  tragic  opera  "  Lucrezia  Bor- 
gia," in  which  the  grand  but  crazy 
tenor  Giuglini  sang  the  part  of  Oennaro, 
A  few  evenings  later  MUe.  Trebelli  con- 
firmed her  reputation  as  a  rare  con- 
tralto by  her  forceful  and  artistic  illus- 
tration of  the  Gipsy  mother  in  "II 
Trovatore."  The  young  contralto's  next 
stage  triumph  was  achieved  in  Nancy, 


in  Flotow's  "Martha,"  and  subsequently 
her  Siebel,  in  Gounod's  "Faust,"  capt- 
ured the  British  opera  habitues,  al- 
though that  now  &mous  work  proved 
to  be  almost  a  fiasco,  financially,  when 
first  presented. 

The  next  season  found  Mile.  Trebelli 
the  bride  of  Signor  Bettini,  who  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Mapleson  company,  then 
on  a  tour  of  the  English  provinces 
Upon  their  return  to  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  London,  there  were  two  star 
tenors,  Yolpini  and  Bettini,  in  the  same 
organization  as  a  source  of  felicity  to 
the  impresario,  especially  as  both  tenors 
had  wives  possessed  of  great  lingual 
and  wiU  powers. 

Colonel  Mapleson  relates  that  Yol- 
pini was  ill  and  "Faust"  had  to  be 
sung ;  yet,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Mma 
Yolpini,  her  husband  was  at  a  late  hour 
coaxed  into  appearing  only  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  opera.  That  lady  and 
Trebelli  then  began  a  pleasant  discus- 
sion in  which  the  voice  of  the  contralto 
was  swamped  by  Mme.  Yolpini's  pene- 
trating soprano,  in  the  following  mter- 
esting  reproaches : 

"Of  course  you    vrill  rejoice  I    My 
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Trebellj. 
Photograph  by  Suooj,  Now  York. 

poor,  sick  husband  brought  out  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  simply  to  take  an  old 
man's  part  with  a  gray  wig  and  beard 
to  conceal  his  beauty,  while  your  hus- 
band is  to  make  all  the  loTe  in  the  gar- 
den scene,  and  get  all  the  applause  I  " 

Mme.  Trebelli  responded  by  snapping 
her  fingers  at  Mme.  Yolpini ;  and  seiz- 
ing her  husband,  Signor  Bettini,  by  the 
arm,  she  bore  him  away  from  the  thea- 
tre. This  contretemps  made  the  con- 
tralto too  ill  to  return  with  Mapleson, 
who  had  followed  the  fugitives  to  their 
rooms,  but  the  wily  impresario  per- 
suaded Signor  Bettini  to  go  back  with 
him  and  sing  his  wife's  part  of  Siebel, 
which  he  did,  scoring  the  hit  of  the 
opera. 

In  1878  Mme.  Trebelli  accompanied 
Colonel  Mapleson's  first  expedition  to 
this  country  with  Etelka  Gerster,  Min- 
nie Hauck,  Campanini,  Del  Puente,  and 
other  operatic  notables.  She  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  success  of  that  sea- 
son, which  comprised  a  long  term  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  and  then  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  all  the  large  cities.  The 
next  season  found  Trebelli  back  again 


in  London,  where,  despite  the  fact  that 
she  had  separated  from  Signor  Bettini, 
she  ranked  high  in  fashionable  favor. 
In  the  autunm  of  1883  the  popular  con- 
tralto, associated  with  Chrisikine  Nils- 
son,  Mile.  Yalleria,  Mmes.  Sembrich 
and  Scalchi,  and  Signor  Campanini,  ap- 
peared under  Henry  E.  Abbey's  man- 
agement at  the  opening  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera-House,  in  New  York,  and 
was  warmly  greeted ;  although  her  voice 
had  passed  its  prime,  her  acting  had 
ripened  to  the  very  perfection  of  dra- 
matic art. 

After  the  opera  season  had  ended 
Mme.  Trebelli  toured  this  country  with 
Ovide  Musin,  the  violin  virtuoso,  and 
subsequently  revisited  London  to  sing 
with  her  first  impresario  after  an  ab- 
sence of  eight  years ;  but  her  voice  no 
longer  responded  to  her  inspirations, 
and  the  once  great  contralto  sought  re- 
pose at  the  quiet  French  town  of  En- 
tretat,  Seine  Iiif 6rieure,  until  four  years 
ago,  when,  while  alone  in  her  chamber, 
in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  storm,  a  vivid- 
ly lurid  flash  of  lightning  illumed  the 
heavens  fully  a  minute.  Then  followed 
an  av^ful  crash  of  thunder,  and  the 
stricken  prima  donna  was  dead. 

The  advent  in  England  of  Prince 
Albert,  in  1838,  to  become  the  Eoyal 
Consort  of  Queen  Victoria,  proved  to 
be  the  precursor  of  a  period  of  Teuton- 
ism  throughout  Great  Britain,  in  which 
the  formerly  prevailing  French  fads 
soon  gave  way  to  German  ideas,  and  of 
which  the  handsome  young  Coburger, 
aided  by  his  royal  bride,  set  the  pace. 
Spectacled  scientists,  long-haired  men 
of  letters,  and  bearded  vocalists  flocked 
to  London  during  the  succeeding  de- 
cade in  quest  of  fame  and  pounds 
sterling. 

Among  the  noted  singers  of  that 
period  was  Carl  Formes,  a  man  of 
superb  physical  aspect  and  the  posses- 
sor of  an  exceptionally  fine  basso  voice 
of  remarkable  quality  and  dramatic 
power ;  but  his  intonations  were  often 
faulty,  and  this  blemish,  together  with 
occasional  lack  of  judgment  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  vigorous  tragic  powers, 
detracted  from  his  otherwise  great  lyric 
talents.  Li  later  years  his  acting  sav- 
ored habitually  of  exaggeration. 
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Ctrl  Formea. 
Photogrmph  by  Falk,  N«w  York. 

Herr  Formes  was  the  son  of  a  sexton 
at  MQhlheim  on  the  Rhine,  and  as  a 
boy-chorister  in  the  little  church  of  his 
native  town  attracted  so  much  attention 
through  the  strength  and  beauty  of  his 
Toice  that  in  1841  he  was  taken  to 
Cologne  to  sing  in  the  concerts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fund  for  the  completion 
of  the  great  cathedral  in  that  city  of 
numerous  and  promiscuous  odors.  It 
was  here  that  he  made  his  debut  as 
Sarastro,  in  Mozart's  "DieZauberflote," 
and  revealed  his  imperious  and  im- 
petuous temperament  in  a  manner  that 
nearly  cost  the  tenor,  Herr  Braun,  the 
Moiiostatos  of  the  opera,  his  life.  In  the 
first  act,  when  Astrafiammante  instructs 
her  daughter  Tamina  to  kill  Sarastro, 
she  hands  her  a  dagger.  Monostatos 
overhears  the  scheme,  and  Tamina, 
after  the  departure  of  her  mother,  hesi- 
tates, exclaiming;  "What  shall  I  do?" 
Monostatos  seizes  the  weapon  and  re- 
sponds :  "Trust  me  with  your  love  ;  yes, 
or  no?"  Tamina  says  "No,"  and  as  he 
makes  a  thrust  at  her  with  the  dagger, 


Sarastro  suddenly  appears  and  clasps 
the  raised  ai*m,  while  pushing  the  would- 
be  assassin  aside.  Formes,  however, 
bounded  upon  the  stage  like  an  enraged 
lion  and  made  such  a  lunge  at  Monosta- 
tos that  he  feU  prone  upon  the  stage, 
knocking  over  the  prompter's  hood  in 
front  of  the  curtain  and  exposing  the 
prompter  in  his  shirt-sleeves  to  the 
audience.  The  tenor  became  nauseated 
from  the  force  of  the  fall  and  remained 
on  his  face,  groaning  "  Oh !  oh ! "  at 
brief  intervals,  while  those  in  front 
laughed  themselves  hoarse. 

Formes  regarded  Herr  Staudigl,  the 
famous  basso  of  Covent  Garden,  as  his 
model,  and  aimed  to  supersede  him  in 
his  great  r61e  of  Bertram  in  "Roberto  il 
Diavolo,"  and  a  year  later  he  achieved  a 
notable  triumph  in  that  character;  in 
fact,  he  was  so  realistic  and  tragically 
fervid  that,  upon  his  appix)aching  Alice 
in  the  "cross  "  scene,  the  prima  donna, 
almost  scared  to  death  by  his  intensity 
and  diabolical  fervor,  ran  screaming 
from  the  stage. 

The  basso  became  a  great  favorite  in 
London  and  scored  immense  hits  as 
Leporello  in  "Don  Giovanni," as Plunkett 
in  Flotow's  "Martha,"  and  as  Caspar 
in  Weber's  "Der  Freischtltz."  Subse- 
quently, in  1857,  he  came  to  New  York 
under  the  management  of  TJllmann  and 
Maurice  Strakosch,  and  appeared  in 
Italian  opera,  with  Madame  D'Angri,  to 
great  success  in  his  favorite  role  of 
Sarastro  in  "  H  Flauto  Magico,"  and  of 
Marcel y  in  Meyerbeer's  "Les  Hugue- 
nots," at  the  Academy  of  Music.  While 
here  he  became  very  popular  among  his 
countrymen  through  his  superb  sing- 
ing of  the  bacchansd,  "  Im  tiefen  Keller," 
which  became  the  vocal  fad  in  all  the 
local  German  clubs  and  in  the  lager- 
beer  communities  of  the  West. 

Socially,  Carl  Formes  was  a  devoted 
disciple  of  Gambrinus,  and  as  he  never 
seemed  to  do  anything  in  a  half-hearted 
manner,  he  sought  to  set  the  example 
of  the  homage  that  should  be  accorded 
to  that  deity  and  to  himself. 

It  is  told  that  on  one  occasion  during 
a  summer  season  Lablache,  Marini,  and 
Staudigl,  a  trio  of  the  most  gifted  basses 
ever  heard,  and  also  Carl  Formes,  were 
simultaneously  in  London.  At  this 
time  a  discussion  arose  among  some  of 
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the  leading  members  of  the  Parthenon 
Club  as  to  which  of  the  foar  was  the 
greatest  basso,  and  it  was  finally  decided 
to  appoint  a  representative  to  ask  each 
of  them  the  question,  whom  they  con- 
sidered the  greatest  basso  then  in  the 
British  capital.  Unassuming  Herr 
Staudigl  promptly  replied:  "Without 
any  doubt  Signor  Lablache  is  the  best" 
Lablache  responded :  "  If  Staudigl  were 
not  here  I  would  believe  myself  to  be 
the  best,  but  I  cannot  decide  whether 
the  honor  is  mine  or  his."  Marini, 
after  reflection,  said:  "I  cannot  say 
who  is  the^r^^  basso  now  in  London, 
but  I  am  certain  that  Signor  Lablache 
is  the  second"  Carl  Formes,  without 
the  slightest  hesitation,  exclaimed : 
"The  greatest  basso,  sir?  Thafs  me, 
Carl  Formes." 

During  Formes's  stay  in  New  York 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying 
many  social  hours  in  his  company,  and, 
with  others  who  knew  him,  derived 
much  entertainment  from  his  faculty  for 
relating  vivid  reminiscences.  His  pet 
theme  on  these  occasions  dealt  with  the 
simplicity  of  Queen  Victoria's  home 
life,  and  the  exceptionally  free  and  easy 
conversational  jnethods  which  obtained 
at  the  palace  during  his  frequent,  and, 
as  he  stated,  coveted  visits.  The  fol- 
lowing will  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
the  great  basso's  estimate  of  the  footing 
upon  which  he  stood  with  the  most  ex- 
acting monarch  in  the  world.  We  had 
lunched  at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  on 
Broadway,  early  in  August,  and  Carl 
Formes  was  bent  upon  a  trip  to  Long 
Branch.  In  our  party  were  several  pro- 
fessional ladies,  to  whom  the  basso  im- 
parted the  fact  that  his  impending  visit 
to  the  seashore  recalled  the  days  when 
he  went  to  Windsor  Castle,  where  he 
would  meet  the  Queen  promenading  the 
castle  grounds  with  her  children.  He 
said,  upon  seeing  him  euter  the  castle 
gate,  she  would  greet  him  with,  "  Carl, 
Tm  so  glad  to  see  you,"  and  he  would 
respond  with,  "Thank  you,  Mrs.  Vic- 
toria, and  how  are  you  and  the  chil- 
dren?" Of  course,  the  young  Amer- 
icans in  the  company  took  it  for  granted 
that  with  so  dear  a  friend  as  Carl 
Formes,  the  Queen  of  England  laid 
aside  the  rigid  formalities  of  sover- 
eignty,   but    those   who    had   been    to 


England  smiled  a  very  wide  smile,  while 
drooping  their  left  eyelids. 

Late  in  life  the  great  basso  married  a 
very  estimable  lady,  and  found  a  per- 
manent and  happy  home  in  San  IVan- 
cisco  until  his  death  some  years  ago. 
His  widow,  a  fine  musician  and  vocalist, 
is  also  an  admirable  voice  trainer. 

The  fibst  years  of  the  final  half  of  the 
current  century  furnished  a  number  of 
remarkably  gifted  native-bom  singers, 
and  among  these  was  Minnie  Hauck, 
whose  ai'tistic  achievements  are  better 
known  in  Europe  than  in  New  York, 
her  natal  city.  Her  father  came  from 
Germany,  while  her  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Erin's  green  isle,  which 
combined  parentage  may  possibly  ac- 
count for  the  strength  of  ynH  displayed 
by  their  daughter  in  after-life.  Miss 
Hauck  first  sang  at  a  concert  in  New 
Orleans,  in  1866,  when  only  thirteen 
years  old,  and  her  voice  revealed  so 
many  possibilities  that  she  began  a 
course  of  studies  for  the  lyric  stage 
under  Signor  Errani,  of  New  York, 
once  a  very  popular  tenor.  Three  years 
later  she  made  her  dSbut  at  the  Acade- 
my of  Music,  on  Fourteenth  Street,  as 
Amina  in  Bellini's  "La  Sonnambula," 
to  general  favor,  and  subsequently 
toured  the  chief  cities  of  this  country. 

The  succeeding  October  found  Miss 
Hauck  at  Covent  Garden,  London, 
under  Colonel  J.  H.  Mapleson's  direc- 
tion, making  a  notable  debut  in  her 
favorite  rdle  of  Amina,  and  following 
as  CheruhinOy  in  Mozart's  "  Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro,"  in  which  she  achieved  much 
compliment.  A  year  later  she  was  the 
Italian  Opera  star  at  the  Vienna  Grand 
Opera-House,  and  after  that  toured  the 
capitals  of  Russia,  Prussia,  France,  and 
Belgium.  Ten  years  later  she  returned 
■to  Colonel  Mapleson,  and  proved  an 
immense  favorite  as  Violetta,  in  "La 
Traviata,"  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre ;  but 
her  greatest  lyric  triumph  resulted  from 
her  creation  here  of  the  r61e  of  Carmen, 
in  Bizet's  new  opera,  on  April  27,  1878. 
Although  neither  Brussels  nor  Paris 
took  kindly  to  either  the  opera  or  the 
exponent  of  the  titular  part,  London  set 
its  seal  of  approbation  on  both,  and  the 
prima  donna  as  well  as  her  impresario 
were  in  financial  clover. 
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The  following  September  found  the 
gallant  Colonel  and  his  London  Italian 
Opera  organization  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  in  New  York,  with  Miss  Hauck 
as  the  steUar  card.  In  the  spring  of 
that  season  the  company  went  to  Bos- 
ton, and  from  there  to  Chicago.  While 
in  the  Windy  City  Miss  Hauck  asserted 
her  claims  to  all  the  glories  and  dignities 
pertaining  to  a  leading  prima  donna. 
It  appears  that  Mme.  Marie  Eoze  was  to 
sing  the  part  of  Susanna,  in  Mozart's 
*^  Jje  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  and  Miss  Hauck 
was  cast  for  Cherubino,  both  leading 
roles. 

The  Chicago  Theatre  then  had  its 
principal  dressing-rooms  located  behind 
the  proscenium  boxes  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  stage,  and  both  were  equally 
large  and  furnished  aUke.  Mme.  G^r- 
ster  having  chosen  the  dressing-room 
on  the  right  for  a  previous  perform- 
ance, it  became  known  as  the  ''prima 
donna's  room."  In  order  to  secure  this 
prize  Miss  Hauck  was  at  the  theatre 
five  hours  before  the  doors  were  opened 
to  the  pubHc,  and  having  placed  her 
wardrobe  there,  returned  to  her  hoteL 
An  hour  later  Marie  Boze,  desiring  to 
be  first  in  the  field  for  the  coveted 
room,  sent  her  maid  with  her  stage  cos- 
tumes and  theatre  trunks.  The  maid, 
astonished  at  finding  the  room  pre- 
empted by  Minnie  Hauck,  had  Mr. 
Henry  Mapleson  remove  that  singer's 
belongings  to  another  room,  while  the 
maid  arranged  her  mistress's  stage 
dresses  very  daintily  on  the  sacred 
space  just  cleared.  Mr.  Mapleson  then 
went  to  the  hotel,  and  advised  Marie 
Boze  to  be  at  the  theatre  not  later  than 
six  o'clock,  so  as  to  be  in  actual  posses- 
sion. 

Half  an  hour  before  that  time  Minnie 
Hauck's  agent  stopped  in  the  ''prima 
donna's  room "  to  see  if  her  wardrobe 
was  all  right,  and  was  almost  petrified 
at  beholding  the  Marie  Boze  costume 
display.  He  at  once  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  Mme.  Boze's  belongings,  and 
then  they  were  replaced  by  those  of 
Miss  Hauck;  and,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  he  affixed  a  strong  pad- 
lock to  the  door,  believing  in  the  max- 
im "Fast  bind,  fast  find." 

At  six,  exactly,  Marie  Boze  arrived, 
and  had  a  chill  on  discovering  the  pad- 


lock ;  but  a  locksmith  soon  proved  to 
be  its  "open  sesame,"  when  Miss 
Hauck's  dresses  and  trunks  were 
quickly  transported  to  their  old  quar- 
ters in  an  opposite  room,  and  then 
Marie  Boze  proceeded  to  dress  herself 
in  the  "  prima  donna's  room." 

Thirty  minutes  later,  with  a  view  to 
heading  off  her  rival,  the  fair  Minnie 
came  in  with  stealthy  step,  and  had  an 
operatic  spasm  when  she  found  her 
room  occupied.  Miss  Hauck,  however, 
had  her  revenge  in  refusing  to  sing  that 
night,  regardless  of  the  disappointment 
of  the  audience,  and  it  was  only  when 
the  second  act  was  nearly  over  tiiat  the 
irate  singer  consented  to  appear  on  the 
stage,  after  the  jolly  Colonel  had  again 
experienced  the  impresarial  delight  of 
humbly  pleading  for  permission  to  keep 
faith  wiUi  his  patrons. 

Minnie  Hauck  continued  with  Colo- 
nel Mapleson  for  five  years,  singing  al- 
ternately, under  his  direction,  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  and  during 
that  period  she  married  the  Oerman 
baron,  E.  de  Hesse  Wartegg. 

The  most  unfortunate  place  in  the 
professional  itinerary  of  this  prima 
donna  was  Chicago,  where  she  seemed 
to  be  fated  for  trouble.  It  was  in  1886, 
in  the  Borean  City,  that  Mme.  Hauck 
sang  Carmen  to  Signor  Bavelli's  Don 
Jo8%.  The  tenor  had  a  sweet  voice,  and 
an  extremely  nervous  temperament 
which  made  him  very  irascible.  (I  will 
state  for  the  information  of  the  reader 
that  all  stage-seasoned  lyric  artists  un- 
derstand how  to  deftly  mar  the  effective 
points  of  those  with  whom  they  are 
either  acting  or  singing  in  the  same 
scene,  especially  if  the  chances  for  pop- 
ular favor  be  evenly  balanced.)  Signor 
Bavelli,  as  Don  Jo8^,  had  nursed  his 
vocal  strength  for  a  telling  high  note 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  act,  and 
would  have  surely  created  a  sensation 
in  front  of  the  curtain  had  not  Mme. 
Hauck,  as  Carmen,  at  the  critical  instant 
rushed  forward  and  clasped  him  in  her 
arms.  This  so  enraged  the  interrupted 
tenor  that  his  movements  suggested 
an  intention  to  throw  the  prima  donna 
into  the  orchestra,  but  she  had  his 
scarlet  waistcoat  in  her  iron  grasp, 
while  he  shouted  **Lai8sez  moi,  laissez 
moi  I "  until  all  the  buttons  came  off  in 
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Minnie  Hauck. 
PhotOfTftph  by  Sarony,  N«w  York. 

succession,  and  then  Mme.ELauck  ran  to 
another  part  of  the  stage.  Signor  Ba- 
velli,  striding  forward,  dramatically  ex- 
claimed in  French,  '^  Behold  what  jouVe 
done  to  my  waistcoat  I"  in  such  pro- 
nounced tones  of  rage  that  the  very 
building  seemed  to  thunder  its  approyaL 
This  incident  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
legal  bickering,  and  aided  to  almost 
complete  the  demoralization  of  the 
Ck)loners  company.  As  an  old  opera 
campaigner,  he  understood  the  motive 
of  Mme.  Hauck's  Spanish  loye  intensity 
at  the  critical  moment,  which  had 
spoiled  the  high  note  of  the  astonished 
tenor. 

On  the  tour,  while  at  St.  Paul,  Mme. 
Hauck  was  seized  with  a  craze  for  to- 
bogganing, and  disregarding  all  ad- 
Tice  to  the  contrary,  persisted  imtil  she 


had  acquired  a  cold  which  threatened 
to  develop  into  consumption.  Of 
course  this  did  not  improve  her  voice, 
and  the  fact  tiiat  she  had  had  Signor 
Bavelli  placed  imder  bonds  in  a  police 
court  to  keep  the  peace,  did  not  en- 
hance interest  in  the  public  which  had 
been  invited  to  behold  the  feverish 
loves  of  Carmen  and  Don  Jost  illus- 
trated by^^Minnie  Hauck  and  Signor 
Bavelli  in  the  opera.  It  was  also  ru- 
mored that  Minnie's  husband,  the 
Baron  von  Wartegg,  stood  behind  one 
of  the  stage  wings  during  the  perform- 
ance with  a  revolver  in  his  hand,  ready 
to  shoot  Signor  Bavelli  ^who  carried  a 
large,  knife-bladed  sword),  if  he  should 
attempt  to  stab  the  prima  donna  when 
she  approached  to  embrace  him  in  the 
second  act.  The  much-worried  impre- 
sario became  nearly  insane  when  con- 
templating his  happy  operatic  family, 
and  wretched  receipts.  When  Hauck 
and  Bavefii  appealed  to  him,  he  re- 
sponded, in  the  words  of  Mercutio,  "A 
plague  o'  both  your  houses." 

Mme.  Hauck's  voice  had  now  lost 
much  of  its  early  sheen,  while  dramati- 
cally she  could  not  be  called  great ;  yet 
she  managed  to  acquire  much  distinc- 
tion in  European  lyric  centres.  In 
1879  the  Belgian  King  gave  her  the 
"  Gold  Medal  of  Merit,"  and  two  years 
later  the  King  of  Spain  bestowed  upon 
her  the  "Older  of  Benevolence."  In 
1882  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Altenberg  gave 
the  "Gold  Medal  with  Crown,"  and  the 
"  Bussian  Bed  Cross  "  was  the  Emperor 
of  Bussia's  ^  in  1884.  The  "  Cross 
of  Merit  for  Art  and  Science  "  was  her 
1885  decoration,  from  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  and  in  1887  the  President 
of  Yenezuda  made  her  an  officer  of  the 
Order  of  "El  Busto  del  Libertador." 
Subsequently  she  was  invested  veith  the 
rank  of  Officier  d'Acad^mie  des  Beaux 
Arts,  at  Paris. 

The  force  and  richness  of  her  mezzo- 
soprano  voice  made  Minnie  Hauck  pop- 
ular so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last 
decade,  but  it  may  be  stated  with  regret 
that  her  artistic  career  is  at  an  end,  al- 
though it  is  believed  that  she  now  enjoys 
the  pleasures  of  a  happy  domestic  life. 

A  LITTLE  over  ten  years  ago  Colonel 
James  H.  Mapleson  launched    a  new 
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Cardinali. 
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tenor  upon  the  Academy  of  Music  stage 
as  Vasco  di  Gama,  in  Meyerbeer*8 
"L'Africaine;"  and  although  he  was 
admirable  in  the  part,  his  chief  claim 
to  favor  was  his  immediate  conquest  of 
American  feminine  interest. 

The  gentler  sex  seemed  to  be  unan- 
imous in  proclaiming  Francisco  Car- 
dinali very  handsome,  and  he  most  en- 
thusiastically indorsed  their  verdict. 
As  an  artist  he  could  not  be  compared 
in  quality  to  IVIadame  Fursch-Madi,  the 
Selika,  nor  to  Signor  De  Anna,  the 
NeluskOy  of  the  opera  ;  but,  championed 
by  some  of  the  reigning  belles  of 
Gotham,  the  new  tenor  proved  to  be  a 
drawing  card  at  the  box-office,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  he  contributed  to 
the  tests  of  patience  and  temper  hitherto 
provided  exclusively  by  prima  donnas 
for  Colonel  Mapleson's  between-act  en- 
joyments* Signor  Cardinali's  voice  was 
fresh,  of  fine  quality,  and  capable  of  oc- 
casional lours  du  force,  but  he  was 
handicapped  by  his  limited  knowledge 
of  books,  and  of  the  uses  of  pen,  ink, 
and  paper. 

It    has    been    shown    in    preceding 


sketches  that  when  some  of  New  York's 
feeble-minded  society  belles  occasionally 
became  infected  with  the  operatic  tenor 
fever,  the  singer  himself,  if  given  rope 
enough,  usually  cured  the  disease. 
Signor  Cardinali  proved  to  be  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  owing  to  his  own 
exalted  notions  of  his  vocal  and  physical 
beauties,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  could 
not  decipher  the  sweet  billets  doux 
which  immature  young  ladies  so  affec- 
tionately and  sweetly  showered  upon 
him. 

He  toured  the  principal  cities  with 
the  Mapleson  company  which  was 
headed  by  Adelina  Patti,  and  achieved 
wonderful  success  as  a  maiden-fasci- 
nator, rather  than  as  an  artist  of  ex- 
traordinary ability.  When  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, he  was  betrothed  to  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  aristocratic  society 
leaders  of  that  city,  and  the  wedding 
day  was  published  by  the  local  press ; 
but  for  some  reason  the  ceremony  was 
indefinitely  postponed. 

When  the  company  headed  for  the 
East  on  its  homewai*d  trip,  a  stay  was 
made  in  Chicago,  and  it  was  reported 
that  the  lyric  Cupid  had  plighted  his 
troth  to  a  lovely  blond  leader  of  the 
Windy  City  fashionables.  Colonel  Ma- 
pleson also  related  that  at  Philadelphia 
Signor  Cardinali  was  engaged  to  an- 
other girl,  who  became  furiously  jealous 
upon  disco vei-ing  that  he  was  yet  cor- 
responding vnth  his  San  Francisco 
Jiancte,  tjnable  to  read  the  missives 
of  his  former  love,  he  utilized  the  ser- 
vices of  the  hotel  chambermaids  and 
waiters  to  translate  them  for  him. 

On  the  return  of  the  company  to 
New  York,  he  became  attached  to  an- 
other confiding  and  impressible  maiden 
who  responded  to  his  affectionate  ad- 
vances with  earnest  sincerity,  and,  of 
course,  she  shared  the  fate  of  her  pred- 
ecessors. 

This  operatic  Lothario  had  an  eye  to 
the  economies  in  all  his  love  matters, 
and  obtained  free  tickets  from  his  im- 
presario with  which  he  escorted  his 
early  as  well  as  his  latest  loves  to  mat- 
inee performances.  Once  after  having 
seated  his  New  York  prize  he  obtained 
her  permission  to  leave  the  auditorium 
for  a  moment  to  speak  to  a  friend  in  the 
lobby.     The  expectant  maiden   waited 
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for  his  return,  but  in  vain,  for  Si^or  more  conquests  on  the  boat,  as  he  has 

Cardinali's  friend  in  the  lobby  proved  not  been  heard  of  since  he  left  these 

to  be  a  lady  with  whom  he  had  arranged  beauty-appreciating  shores.     Had  it  not 

to  elope,  and  the  happy  pair  sailed  for  been  for  Carjlinali's  popularity  with  the 

Europe  upon  a  steamer,  then  on  the  fair  sex  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 

point  of  leaving  her  dock.     It  is  not  have  ranked  in  these  pages  among  the 

known  whether  the  loving  tenor  made  great  singers. 
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XV.— THE  MANUSCRIPT  SOCIETY  AND  ITS  PRESIDENT 
By  Rupert  Hughes 


THE  arts,  as  well  as  the  artists,  seem 
to  gain  so  much  practical  adyan- 
tage  from  the  formation  of  guilds 
that,  in  spite  of  their  usual  concomitants 
of  diquery,  ezdusiyeness,  and  frequent 
injustice  to  the  indiyidual,  their  organi- 
zation should  be  constantly  encouraged. 
In  music,  where  it  seems  almost  easier 
to  write  good  music  than  to  get  a  public 
hearing  for  it,  some  sort  of  combination 
of  effort  is  especially  desirable. 

The  need  for  such  a  trades-union  is 
partially  supplied  in  our  country  by  the 
Mimuscript  Society  of  New  York.  Its 
general  aim  is  thoroughly  to  be  ap- 
proved. That  it  falls  into  occasional 
errors  is  to  be  blamed  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  made  up  of  humanity.  That  it  may 
be  always  depended  on  for  certain  very 
dismal  errors,  is  due  to  its  youth  and  to 
certain  fundamental  flaws  in  its  make-up. 

Though  meant  to  foster  a  new  music 
in  our  new  republic,  it  seems  as  far  as 
possible  from  a  democratic  and  modem 
spirit.  It  seems,  indeed,  quite  given 
over  to  the  worst  faults  of  the  more  an- 
tiquated school  of  Germany.  Not  to 
make  individual  accusations,  the  commit- 
tee that  selects  the  works  for  public  per- 
formance is,  by  its  fruits,  the  very  sub- 
limity of  incompetence,  either  through 
laziness  and  procrastination,  which  com- 
pel it  to  take  at  the  last  moment  what 
trash  it  finds  immediately  at  hand ;  or 
through  lack  of  interest  in  its  work, 
which  leaves  it  yawning  before  the  very 
trumpet-call  that  is  sounding  the  battle 
and  the  victory  of  American  music  ;  or, 
finally,  through  mental  unfitness — any 
music-teaching  hack  can  tell  you  that 
Beethoven's  opus  1  displays  ability  and 
feeling  ;  but  it  takes  a  real  musician  to 

*TbiB  aeries  began  in  the  Mar.  1895,  nnmber.  The 
muBldans  diBcnsBed  have  been  Bthelbert  Nevin,  Dudley 
Buck.  E.  A.  MacDowell,  Artbor  Foote.  C.  B.  Hawler 
and  W.  H.  Neidlinger,  The  Cleveland  Colony  (Wilaon  G. 
Smith.  Johann  H.  Beck,  Jamee  H.  Bogera,  etc.).  Bruno 
Oscar  Klein.  Horatio  W.  Parker,  The  Women  Com- 
posers (Mrs.  Beach.  Miss  Lang,  Mrs.  Rogers,  etc.),  G. 
W.  Chadwick.  J.  K.  Paine.  W.  W.  Gilchrist.  Ednr  8. 
Kelley,  and  H.  W.  Loomis.  Portraits,  autographs  in 
fac-camlle.  and  examples  of  the  music  of  the  composers 
hare  been  given  in  almost  every  case. 


weigh  the  value  of  the  first  work  of 
Nemo,  Jr. 

If  the  evil  this  committee  has  done  by 
destroying  even  the  first  signs  of  inter- 
est in  the  American  composer  is  due 
to  any  of  the  above  causes,  its  present 
members  should  be  at  once  removed  to 
innocuous  retirement  If  their  inade- 
quacy is  not  due  to  any  of  these  causes, 
it  must  be  due  to  something  equally  fa- 
tal to  its  rights  to  continue  undoing 
business  at  the  old  stand-stilL  For  cer- 
tain it  is  that,  veith  the  most  pathetically 
rare  exceptions,  the  earth  holds  nothing 
so  utterly  stale,  flat,  and  improfitable  as 
the  pieces  played  and  sung  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Mimuscript  Society.  Few  of 
them  are  bad  in  a  ridiculous  way — that 
would  give  some  charm  to  the  afiSur — 
but  they  run  rather  to  that  impenetra- 
ble emptiness,   that  tragic  incompati- 
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bility  with  the  art  of  music,  that  teasing 
noise  that  makes  silence  indeed  golden, 
and  robs  deafness  of  its  terrors — that 
everything  that  sends  the  listener  home 
limp  in  his  nerves  and  most  limp  in  his 
hopes  of  American  music.  Why,  I  have 
gone  nearer  to  feeling  ashamed  of  this 
great,  good  country  of  mine  when  listen- 
ing to  the  society's  programmes  in  the 
company  of  a  foreigner,  than  ever  before 
the  onslaughts  against  liberty  or  man- 
ners by  our  most  iniquitous  legislators. 
This  committee  is  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son ! 

American  composers  are  writing  the 
best  short  songs  of  the  present  day. 
How  can  this  society  evade  them  so 
completely  ?  In  other  forms,  too,  any- 
one that  cares  to  look  can  find  the  most 
stirring  fancies  among  the  manuscripts 
of  our  active  music-makers.  Is  there  a 
deliberate  conspiracy  to  wreck  the  so- 
ciety and  the  whole  movement  ? 

I  spoke  last  month  of  one  of  our  very 
best  composers,  who  has  been  three 
times  refused  admittance  to  this  society. 
A  glance  at  the  list  of  active  members 
will  show  that  the  Committee  on  Selec- 
tion has  also  been  industrious  in  sins  of 
omission  and  commission. 

This  is  looking  on  the  dark  side  of  it ; 
of  course  any  such  society  is  bound  to 
g:ive  abundant  prey  for  complaint  Mu- 
sicians are  apt  to  be  babies  ;  wantonly 
sensitive,  wantonly  jealous,  and  wanton- 
ly undignified.  There  are  few  petti- 
nesses that  such  a  body  will  be  above. 
A  combined  effort  to  sink  personal  quar- 
rels and  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  for 
a  great  national  end  will  always  find  the 
line  broken  by  certain  pouting  boobies  ; 
boobies  with  gray  hair,  boobies  of  great 
personal  ability,  and  yet  despicable,  lit- 
tle-souled  boobies,  whose  one  hunger  in 
this  wosi^is  the  world's  attention  to 
their  particular  voicings  of  their  partic- 
ular moods. 

A  kindlier  view  of  the  Manuscript 
Society  would  dwell  on  its  pleasant 
dub-rooms,  the  personal  friendliness 
that  it  fosters,  the  receptions,  where  one 
may  meet  the  local  notables,  its  growth 
from  a  membership  of  four  to  a  popu- 
lation of  nine  hundred.  But  upon  a 
devotee  of  the  national  school  of  music 
the  barrenness  of  its  musical  fruits  al- 
waye  obtrudes.     Artemus  Ward    said 


that  a  comic  paper  ought  occasionally  to 
print  a  joke  ;  and  so  one  is  unreason- 
able enough  to  demand  of  such  a  society 
a  bit  of  good  music  once  in  a  long  while. 
As  it  is,  the  programmes  are  so  uniform- 
ly bad  that  one  cannot  blame  the  news- 
papers for  their  otherwise  heinous  si- 
lence upon  the  concerts  of  a  society  of 
such  patriotic  aims. 

The  blame  is  not  due  entirely  to  the 
committees,  for  I  am  told  that  many  of 
the  composers  are  too  slovenly  in  inter- 
est and  too  exacting  to  give  any  aid  at 
alL  I  should  like  to  pillory  in  print 
some  of  these  men  whose  names  are 
well  known  as  composers,  and  who  are 
too  viciously  selfish  to  unbend  in  the 
aid  of  their  nation's  artistic  honor. 
One  of  them  will  not  lend  his  composi- 
tions because  he  insists  on  appearing 
only  in  connection  with  the  best  for- 
eign composers ! — as  if  the  very  aim  of 
the  society  were  not  the  encouragement 
of  loced  composition,  and  as  if  it  had 
time  enough  to  do  even  that  thoroughly  I 

With  such  bigotry  and  such  selfish- 
ness the  Manuscript  Society  has  to  con- 
tend. Tet  these  are  eternal  obstacles 
to  all  progress.  What  the  society 
most  vitally  needs  is  to  choose  its  com- 
mittees only  for  their  earnestness,  for 
their  willingness  to  devote  some  of  their 
energies  to  the  advancement  of  the  gen- 
eral good,  and  for  the  catholicity  and 
the  modernity  of  their  musical  creeds. 

The  society  should  also  do  something 
to  protect  the  composer  against  the 
rapacity  and  the  dishonesty  of  pub- 
lishers. Its  field  is  so  clearly  mapped 
out,  and  there  is  so  great  a  need  for 
some  occupant  of  the  field,  that  the 
needed  reforms  must  come  and  make  it 
fit  for  its  high  opportunities. 

That  it  has  hung  together  at  all,  and 
that  it  has  reached  its  present  pros- 
perity, is  largely  due  to  the  zeal  and 
Uberaliiy  with  which  its  executive  of- 
ficer has  devoted  time  and  labor  to  its 
cause.  Dr.  Gerrit  Smith  is  the  Presi- 
dent, and  has  held  the  office  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  first  organization, 
August  27,  1889,  to  the  present  tima 
If  the  other  officials  showed  as  much 
individual  generosity  and  earnestness, 
the  society  would  be  on  a  very  different 
footing.  Dr.  Smith's  work  for  the  so- 
ciety, and  his  work  as  concert  organist 
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and  choir  director,  leave  him  lifctle  time 
for  composition,  but  the  quality  of  his 
work  is  excellently  high. 

Dr.  Smith  was  bom  December  11, 
1859,  at  Hagerstown,  Md.  His  first  in- 
struction was  gained  in  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
from  Mme.  Towler,  a  pupil  of  Moscheles. 
He  began  composition  early,  and  works 
of  his  written  at  the  age  of  fourteen  were 
performed  at  his  boardingnschool.  Mr. 
Smith  graduated  at  Hobart  College  in 
1876,  whence  he  went  to  Stuttgart  to 
study  music  and  architecture.  A  year 
later  he  was  in  New  York  studying  the 
organ  with  Samuel  P.  Warren.  He  was 
appointed  organist  at  St,  Paul's,  Buf- 
falo, and  studied  during  the  summer 
with  Eugene  Thayer,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 
William  H.  Sherwood.  In  1880  he  went 
again  to  Germany,  and  studied  organ 
under  Haupt  and  theory  under  Rohde, 
at  Berlin.  On  his  return  to  America 
he  took  the  organ  at  Si  Peter's,  in  Al- 
bany. Later  he  came  to  New  York, 
where  he  has  since  remained  continu- 
ously, except  for  concert  tours  and 
trips  abroad.  He  has  played  the  organ 
in  the  most  important  English  and  Con- 
tinental towns,  and  must  be  considered 
one  of  our  most  prominent  concert-or- 
ganists. He  is  both  a  Master  of  Arts 
and  a  Doctor  of  Musia 

Besides  a  goodly  number  of  Easter 
carols,  Christmas  anthems,  Te  Deums, 
and  such  smaller  forms  of  religious  mu- 
sic, Dr.  Smith  has  written  a  sacred 
cantata,  "King  David."  Aside  from 
this  work,  which  in  orchestration  and 
in  general  treatment  shows  undoubted 
skill  for  large  effort,  Dr.  Smith's  com- 
position has  been  altogether  along  the 
smaller  lines.  In  this  field  he  displays 
a  delicate  fancy  and  a  lapidary's  skill 
for  polishing  and  perfecting  minutely. 

His  "  Aquarelles  "  are  a  good  example 
of  his  art  in  bijouterie.  This  collection 
includes  eight  songs  and  eight  piano 
sketches.  The  first,  "  A  Lullaby,"  be- 
gins with  the  unusual  skip  of  a  ninth 
for  the  voice.  A  subdued  accentuation 
is  got  by  the  syncopation  of  the  bass, 
and  the  yearning  tenderness  of  the  end- 
ing finishes  an  exquisite  song.  "  Dream- 
wings"  is  a  graceful  fantasy  that  fit- 
tingly presents  the  delicate  sentiment 
of  Coleridge's  lyrics.  In  "The  Moon 
and  the  Stai's  "  Dr.  Smith  has  wasted  his 


energy  on  a  bit  of  German  namby-pam- 
by. The  "Love  Song"  is  fervid,  and 
its  harmony  is  rich  and  full,  though 
there  is  a  strong  reminiscence  of  Chopin 
in  the  sequence  of  modulations  on  the 
word  "love."  The  setting  of  Heine s 
"  Fir-tree "  is  entirely  worthy  to  stand 
high  among  the  numerous  settLogs  of 
this  lyric.  Dr.  Smith  gets  the  air  of 
desolation  of  the  bleak  home  of  the  fir- 
tree  by  a  cold  scale  of  harmony  and  a 
bold  simplicity  of  accompaniment.  The 
home  of  the  equally  lonely  palm-tree  is 
strongly  contrasted  by  a  tropical  luxu- 
riance of  interlude  and  accompaniment 
The  translator  has  quite  missed  the 
symbolism  of  a  northern  lover  longing 
for  a  southern  beauty,  for  where  the 
German  poet  says  of  the  fir-tree,  "  Er 
trdumt  von  einer  Palme"  he  Englishes 
it  thus :  "  It  dreamed  of  waving  palm- 
trees  ! "  The  composer  is  fortunately 
wiser. 

The  sixth  song  is  a  delightful  bit 
of  brilliant  music,  but  it  is  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  poem.  Thus  on  the 
wonis,  "  Margery's  only  three  "  there  is 
a  fierce  climax  fitting  an  oriental  decla- 
ration of  despair.  "  Bird  and  Minstrel " 
is  an  unimposing  work,  chiefly  a  study 
in  theme-management  in  which  it  does 
not  exactly  follow  the  explanatory  note. 
The  last  of  these  songs,  "Put  by  the 
Lute,"  is  possibly  Dr.  Smith's  best 
work.  It  is  superb  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  opens  with  a  most  unhackneyed 
series  of  preludizing  arpeggios,  whence 
it  breaks  into  a  swinging  lyric,  strength- 
ened into  passion  by  a  vigorous  contra- 
melody  in  the  bass.  Throughout  the 
harmonies  are  most  original,  effective, 
and  surprising. 

Of  the  eight  instrumental  pieces  in 
this  book,  the  exquisite  and  fluent  "  Im- 
promptu "  is  the  best  after  the  "  Cradle 
Song,"  which  is  drowsy  with  luscious 
harmony  and  contains  a  passage  come 
organo  of  such  noble  sonority  as  to  put 
it  a  whit  out  of  keeping  with  a  child's 
lullaby.  Of  the  other  pieces,  the  "  Mel- 
ody "  is  original  and  most  intelligently 
managed  ;  the  "  Elegie  "  is  well  enough 
but  inconsequential ;  "  Greeting  "  is 
sprightly  and  sweet,  with  clear  old- 
fashioned  harmonies.  The  other  three 
pieces  are  graceful  moments. 

Op.  13  groups  five  songs.     The  first, 
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"Sweetheart,  Sigh  no  More,"  ie,  until 
the  end,  rather  interested  in  certain 
musical  problems  than  in  the  sentiment 
of  the  words.  The  composer  has,  fur- 
thermore, put  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  each  line,  which  throws  the 
scansion  askew.  "All  on  a  Summer 
Day  "  is  gracious  though  the  air  is  built 
of  rather  hackneyed  stuff  Ibsen's 
"Margrete's  Cradle  Song"  is  some- 
what too  simple  even  for  a  folk-song. 
"  Spring  "  is  the  best  of  these  songs.  It 
is  deliciously  original  and  swinging. 
"  River  lilies  "  puts  a  rich  fine  to  the 
collection. 

The  five  songs  that  make  up  op.  14 


fine  in  sombreness.  The  other  songs 
of  this  fifteenth  opus  I  do  not  care  for. 
"  Melody  "  is  a  lyric  not  without  feeling, 
but  yet  inclusive  of  most  of  Mr.  Smith's 
faults.  Thus  the  prelude,  which  is  a 
tritely  flowing  allegro,  serves  also  for 
interlude  as  well  as  postlude,  and  the 
air  and  accompaniment  of  both  stanzas 
are  unvaried  save  at  the  cadence  of  the 
latter  stanza.  The  intense  poesy  of 
Anna  Beeve  Aldrich,  a  poetess  cut  short 
at  the  very  budding  of  unlimited  prom- 
ise, deserved  better  care  than  this 
from  a  musician.  With  all  apologies 
for  the  odium  of  comparison,  it  is  worth 
while  to  look  at  Mr.  Ethelbert  Nevin's 


shows  well-matured  lyric  power,  and  an 
increase  in  fervor  of  emotion.  Bourdil- 
lon's  "  The  Night  has  a  Thousand  Eyes," 
which  can  never  be  too  much  set  to 
music,  receives  here  a  truly  superb 
treatment.  The  interlude,  which  also 
serves  for  finale,  is  especially  ravishing. 
The  "  Slumber  Song  "  is  like  everything 
else  of  this  sort,  save  for  a  good  chord 
or  two.  "Heart  Longings"  is  one  of 
Mr.  Smith's  very  best  successes.  It 
shows  a  free  passion  and  a  dramatic  fire 
unusual  for  his  rather  quiet  muse.  The 
setting  of  Bourdillon's  fine  lyric  is  in- 
deed so  stirring  that  it  deserves  a  high 
place  among  modem  songs.  The  "  Noc- 
turne "  is  a  reverie  of  large  harmonies, 
but  "There's  nae  Lark,"  failing  in  its 
effort  to  be  Scotch,  succeeds  only  in 
being  uncharacteristic. 

"Kathaleena" — a    sort    of    superior 
ballad — is  also  imcharacteristic,  but  is 


treatment  of  this  same  lyric ;  to  note  the 
positively  thrilling  prelude ;  the  finely 
varied  accompaniment  veith  its  charac- 
teristic outbursts  of  contramelody  and 
the  bigness  of  the  ending. 

"The  Lily  Maid"  is  a  weU-studied 
song ;  and  two  intelligent  compositions 
are  published  in  Millet's  "Half-Hours 
with  the  Best  Composers " — one  of  the 
first  substantial  recognitions  of  the 
American  music  -  writer.  The  "Ga- 
votte "  begins  with  a  good  subject,  but 
renders  it  empty  and  almost  intolera- 
ble by  repetitions.  This  classical  form 
seems  hardly  congenial  to  Dr.  Smith's 
muse,  though  another  of  his  name — 
Wilson  G.  Smith,  Esq.— has  written 
one  of  the  most  spontaneous  gavottes 
of  modern  times,  one  that  is  afire  with 
the  pompous  gayety  of  the  olden  days, 
and  adds  an  Alia  Miiselte  of  which  old 
Father  Bach  need  not  have  felt  ashamed. 
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Dr.  Smith's  second  piece,  a  "  Bomance," 
however,  is  the  best  and  most  elaborate 
of  his  pieces,  and  is  altogether  an  ex- 
quisite fancy. 

Dr.  Smith's  most  individual  work  is  his 
set  of  songs  for  children,  which  are  much 
compared,  and  favorably,  with  Beinecke's 
work  along  the  same  lines.  These  are 
veritable  masterpieces  of  their  sort,  and 
they  are  mainly  grouped  into  opus  12, 
called  "  Twenty-five  Song  Vignettes." 

So  well  are  they  written  that  they  are 
a  safe  guide,  and  worthy  that  supreme 
trust,  3ie  first  formation  of  a  child's 
taste.  Even  dissonances  are  used  spar- 
ingly but  bravely  enough  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  different  elements  that  make 
music  something  more  than  a  sweetish 
impotence.  They  are  vastly  different 
from  the  horrible  trash  children  are 
usually  brought  up  on,  especially  in 
our  American  schools,  to  the  almost  in- 
curable perversion  of  their  musical 
tastes,  ^ey  are  also  so  full  of  refine- 
ment, and  of  that  humor  without  which 


children  cannot  long  be  held,  that 
they  are  of  complete  interest  also  to 
"grown-ups,"  to  whom  alone  the  real 
artistic  value  of  these  songs  can  entirely 
transpira  Worthy  of  especial  mention 
are  the  delicious  *'  Stars  and  Angels ;" 
the  delightful  ''A  Carriage  to  Bide 
In  ;"  "  Good  King  Arthur,"  a  captivat- 
ing  melody,  well  built  on  an  accompa- 
niment of.  "Gk)d  Save  the  King;** 
"  Birdie's  Burial,"  an  elegy  of  the  most 
sincere  pathos,  quite  worthy  of  a  larger 
cause — £f,  indeed,  any  grief  is  greater 
than  the  first  sorrows  of  childhood ; 
the  surprisingly  droll  "Barley  Bo- 
mance;"  "The  Broom  and  the  Bod," 
with  its  programmatic  glisisandos  to 
give  things  a  clean  sweep  ;  and  other  de- 
lights like  the  "  Bain  Song,"  "  The  Tom- 
tit Gray,"  "Mamma's  Birthday,"  and 
"Christmas  at  the  Door."  To  have 
given  these  works  their  present  value 
and  perfection  is  to  have  accomplished 
a  far  greater  thing  than  the  writing  of  a 
dozen  pale  symphonies. 


POLLY'S  MOTHER 

By  Isabel  /  Roberts 


OUB  rooms  opened  on  a  small 
balcony  that  overlooked  a  gray 
stretch  of  beach  with  its  white 
border  of  breaking  surf  and  the  vast 
sea  beyond.  A  tall  pine  grew  close  to 
the  wall  and  threw  its  aromatic  branches 
half  across  the  balcony.  Amy  pushed 
her  chair  among  the  plumey  green  and 
said  that  she  felt  like  a  bird  on  a  bough, 
laughing  and  looking  at  Elsa  with  an  air 
of  gentle  solicituda 

"We  are  particularly  fortunate  in 
getting  these  rooms.  We  have  all  the 
freedom  of  hotel  life  and  yet  can  be  as 
secluded  as  if  we  were  at  home,"  I  said, 
also  looking  at  Elsa.  But  Elsa's  eyes 
were  on  the  sea,  an  evasive  sadness  in 
their  fixed  gaze. 

Katrina,  the  rosy,  white-capped  nurse, 
came  presently  with  her  small  charge 
fresh  from  her  bath  and  dainty  as  a 
fairy  in  her  soft  white  embroideries. 
Elsa  put  out  her  hand  for  her  little 
daughter    and  said,  coaxingly,    "Stay 


with  mamma  a  little  while.  I  will  show 
you  a  beautiful  picture-book." 

"No,  no;  I  want  'Bina,"  the  child 
cried,  and  te  avoid  the  threatened  out- 
burst, Elsa  let  her  baby  girl  slip  from 
her  detaining  arm  and  run  to  her  nurse. 

"I  wonder  if  my  child  and  I  wiU  ever 
become  acquainted.  We  have  been 
kept  apart  too  long.  Sometimes  I  think 
I  will  send  Katrina  away  and  take  full 
chaise  of  her  myself.  What  do  you  think 
of  it,  mother?" 

Knowing  so  well  the  spasmodic  char- 
acter of  her  energy  I  replied,  "I  should 
keep  Katrina,  if  I  were  you.  But  try 
to  see  more  of  Polly  than  you  do.  Why 
not  go  down  on  the  beach  with  her 
now?    It  would  be  a  beginning." 

Elsa  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "It 
will  do  to-morrow.  I  don't  feel  equal 
to  making  sand-pies  to-day." 

Elsa  had  made  a  briUiant  marriage, 
everyone  said  ,*  and  a  happy  one,  even 
her  own  family  believed.     I  had  always 
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liked  Percy  Armitage.  He  was  open, 
generous,  chiyalrous,  always  making 
his  wife  feel,  deepite  his  high  social  po- 
sition, that  she  had  been  very  good  to 
marry  him.  Three  or  four  years  had 
gone  by  happily  and  then  came  the  dis- 
astrous summer  at  Newport  What 
those  months  were  to  Elsa  I  never  knew, 
for  her  letters  were  brief,  impersonal 
things,  and  she  never  referred  to  that 
time  idfterward.  The  season  ended,  the 
fall  passed  into  winter,  and  still  Elsa 
prolonged  her  stay  at  the  seashore. 
When  she  came  back  she  came  alone — 
a  divorced  woman.  It  was  not  until 
then  that  I  understood  that  her  motive 
in  remaining  so  long  at  the  sea  was  to 
establish  the  statutory  residence  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  her  purpose.  There 
had  been  no  scandaL  The  whole  mat- 
ter had  been  enveloped  in  mystery. 
Percy  had  made  no  defence  and  she  had 
obtained  her  decree  of  divorce  by  de- 
fault 

That  is  absolutely  all  that  I  knew 
about  the  catastrophe  which  had  sepa- 
rated the  wife  and  husband  and  brought 
back  my  daughter,  my  first -bom,  to 
me.  Elsa's  silence  concerning  the  trag- 
edy of  her  life  remained  unbroken  id- 
though  more  than  a  year  had  passed, 
and  gradually  Amy  and  I  had  made  up 
our  minds  that  Percy's  offence  was  too 
grave,  too  enormous,  to  be  put  into 
words. 

When  Elsa  first  entered  upon  her 
new  life  her  vivacity,  her  constant  ac- 
tivity, nusled  me  and  I  thought  she  was 
happy.  She  continually  talked  of  her 
new-found  liberty. 

"Why,  I  am  free^  mother,  free !  Do 
you  know  what  that  is  to  me  ?  None 
know  what  freedom  is  except  those  that 
have  lost  it." 

She  had  a  sufficiently  ample  fortune 
in  her  own  right  to  make  it  possible  to 
carry  out  her  proud  resolve  to  have 
none  of  Percy's  money ;  and  it  was  in 
the  same  spirit  that  she  dropped  the 
name  of  Armitage  and  resumed  her 
maiden  name.  The  wrong  that  he  had 
done  her  must  have  been  a  most  cruel 
one  to  have  driven  her  to  such  a  com- 
plete cutting  away  of  every  tie  that 
coidd  hold  her  to  the  past  She  re- 
opened her  house  and  began  life  over 
again.      When  I  reproached   her   for 


dropping  her  social  interests  and  neg- 
lecting her  friends,  she  said,  "I  wSl 
take  tibem  up  again  after  a  while.  It  is 
only  common  delicacy  to  let  a  year  go 
by.  Besides,  Percy  aJways  kept  me  in 
such  a  whirl  that  I  am  glad  to  rest. 
Polly  and  I  will  have  a  good  time  to- 
gether. I  want  to  be  very  good  friends 
with  my  baby — I  have  never  had  time 
before.  My  life  with  Percy  was  one 
mad  race  from  morning  till  night" 

It  was  not  long  before  Elsa  came  to 
me  with  a  troubled  look. 

"Mother,  what  did  you  do  with  me 
when  I  was  Polly's  age  ?  She  is  so  hard 
to  amuse.  I  would  rather  entertain  a 
whole  foreign  legation  than  Polly.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  enjoy  sitting  on  the 
floor  with  her  blocks  and  dolls  and 
woolly  dogs.  I  wonder  if  I  should  be 
thought  an  unnatural  mother  if  I  should 
flatly  declare  that  I  hate  blocks  and 
dolls  and  woolly  dogs.  Somehow  Polly 
and  I  put  each  other  out  of  temper  and 
we  are  both  glad  to  fall  back  upon  Eat- 
rina.  It  may  be  that  I  am  destitute  of 
the  maternal  instinct,  but  really  I  can- 
not see  how  any  fully  developed  woman 
can  find  companionship  in  a  three-year- 
old  baby.  If  there  is  anything  wrong 
in  such  an  assertion  you  must  put  the 
blame  on  Percy,  for  he  was  always  tak- 
ing me  away  from  PoUy.  I  suppose  all 
my  life  long  I  shall  have  to  suffer  for 
Percy's  mistakes." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Elsa's  fail- 
ures. She  began  to  hate  the  big  lonely 
house  and  spent  most  of  her  time  in  the 
shops  or  ttJdng  long  solitary  drives. 
She  went  to  all  the  new  plays ;  but  they 
must  have  interested  her  little,  for  she 
never  referred  to  them.     The  only  ob- 

i'ect  in  her  new  life  that  seemed  to  hold 
ler  attention  was  Polly  ;  and  her  mind 
continually  turned  back  to  her  littie 
girl  as  to  an  unsolved  and  tantalizing 
problem. 

"Polly  talks  such  a  mongrel  lan- 
guage," she  said.  "I  accused  Eatrina 
of  corrupting  her  English,  and  told  her 
that  between  the  German  accent  which 
the  child  has  lately  acquired  and  her 
h's,  which  she  uses  like  a  cockney,  Polly 
was  hardly  intelligible. 

"  'The  h's,  ma'am.  Miss  Polly  haf  got 
from  the  butler.  He  is  English,  ma'am,' 
Eatrina  said,  with  an  injured   air.     It 
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would  be  very  funny  if  it  did  not  make 
me  feel  that  there  is  something  wrong. 
I  am  doing  my  very  best  for  Polly. 
Every  morning  I  have  her  brought  to 
my  bedside,  and  while  I  am  having  my 
breakfast  I  teach  her  things.  I  try  to 
teach  her  her  prayers,  too,  but  I  do  not 
think  she  can  be  a  naturally  religious 
child,  for  she  will  ask  for  a  lump  of 
sugar  or  a  piece  of  toast  in  the  mid^st  of 
the  *  Our  Father.' " 

So  Elsa  stumbled  along  in  the  dark 
shadows  of  her  new  life,  sadly  needing 
the  guiding  hand  that  she  had  so  vio- 
lently thrown  aside.  Then  suddenly  she 
thought  that  she  had  discovered  the 
secret  of  her  failures,  and  she  came  to 
me  in  a  state  of  elation. 

"  Mother,  dear,  the  whole  fault  is  with 
me.  I  am  only  partially  developed.  All 
my  life  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been 
either  married  or  engaged  to  be  married. 
I  was  much  too  young  to  be  either.  I 
have  never  had  a  chance  to  mature.  I 
am  going  to  make  up  for  lost  time  and 
begin  my  education  all  over  again." 

She  engaged  a  music-teacher,  took  up 
one  or  two  languages,  and  went  into 
china-painting.    For  a  week  or  so  she 
was  very  busy,  very  happy.     She  even 
complained  that  Amy  and  I  came  too 
often    and    interrupted    her    progress. 
Then  her  interest  flagge< 
Amy  to  finish  her  course  i 
Italian,  and  said  that  th< 
mineral  colors  made  her 
professor  of  music  becai 
long  an  object  of  terror. 

"  It  is  perfectly  frightfu 
Herr  Stelsau  goes  on," 
she  said,  indignantly. 
"  I  fairly  tremble  when 
I  sit  at  the  piano. 
Sometimes  he  doesn't 
say  a  word,  but  sits 
there  looking  awfuL 
Scolding  isn't  half  so 
bad.  I  forget  to  prac- 
tise—  I  forget  every- 
thing but  Polly,  little 
torment  that  she  is ! 
Lately  when  I  have  not 
got  my  lesson  I  ask  to 
be  excused,  and  have  a 
bottle  of  beer  s^it  to 
him,  and  as  I  don't  h'eair 
him  breaking  furniture 


I  suppose  my  delicate  little  attention 
appeases  his  wratL" 

So  the  long  winter  wore  away,  Amy 
and  I  ever  standing  ready  to  reach  out 
our  arms  to  Elsa  whenever  she  wanted 
the  shelter  of  our  love.  But  she  was 
proud  and  bravely  played  out  the 
part  which  she  had  assumed,  although 
each  day  made  it  more  tragic.  When 
the  spring  came  she  said,  "I  am  tired  of 
housekeeping.  It  is  horrible  to  have  to 
do  the  same  thing  day  after  day  and  to 
see  forever  the  same  stupid  faces  of  your 
butler  and  cook  and  upper  maid  and 
nurse,  and  to  be  etemcdly  asked  the 
same  questions.  I  will  go  away  with 
you  and  Amy  to  some  new  place,  some 
place  of  which  I  have  never  heard.  Don't 
consult  me ;  I  leave  it  entirely  to  you. 
Engage  the  rooms,  buy  the  railroad 
tickets,  and  take  me  off  as  if  I  were  your 
child  again  ;  I  am  tired  of  thinking  for 
myself.  Percy  would  never  let  me 
think  for  myself.     He  was  so  self-willed. 


t 


W*  nev«r  could  agree  just  how  things  should  be  pecked." 
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so  bent  upon  having  his  own  way,  that 
it  was  no  use." 

She  was  very  busy,  very  merry,  while 
the  trunks  were  being  packed  and  the 
final  preparations  made  for  our  depart- 
ure. 

''  Packing  is  such  an  easy  matter  since 
I  have  not  Percy  to  think  of  she  com- 
mented, hovering  over  a  big  trunk.  ''  He 
had  so  many  things  besides  mere  wearing 
apparel  that  had  to  be  considered  when 
we  went  away.  There  were  his  guns 
and  his  shooting  outfit  and  his  fishing 
tackle,  and  he  was  always  in  such  a  fume. 
We  never  could  agree  just  how  things 
should  be  packed,  and  he  was  as  likely 
to  put  a  dirty  game-bag  or  a  greasy 
cartridge-belt  among  my  laces  or  bon- 
nets as  not."  She  sighed  heavily,  and 
then,  catching  the  dolorous  sound  of  her 
sigh,  ran  off  to  show  me  a  new  gown 
that  had  just  been  sent  home. 

We  had  not  been  at  the  seashore  two 
weeks  before  Elsa  had  exhausted  her 
new  surroundinga  The  eager  childish 
delight  which  she  had  at  fii*st  shown  in 
the  sea,  the  hotel,  the  people,  died  out 
completely.  She  looked  tired  and  sad. 
Amy  and  I  could  not  stand  that  look ; 
we  were  always  fighting  against  it 

•'Mother,"  Amy  said,  "Elsa  is  very 
beautiful  It  fairly  makes  one  catch 
one's  breath  just  to  look  at  her.  The 
red  of  her  lips,  the  cream  of  her  skin, 
the  darkness  of  her  eyes  strike  me. 
anew  whenever  I  look  at  her.  It  is  al- 
ways as  if  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time. 
She  was  made  for  love.  She  cannot  be 
happy  without  love.  It  seems  hard  that 
she  should  have  to  live  this  poor  make- 
believe  sort  of  a  life  until  the  end  of  her 
days.  And  she  is  lonely,  mother,  lonely 
even  with  you  and  Polly  and  me." 

I  knew  what  was  in  her  thought,  but 
I  also  knew  that  she  would  never  allow 
herself  to  give  more  definite  expression 
to  her  dream  of  a  second  marriage  for 
Elsa,  conflicting  as  it  did  with  ideas 
which  we  both  held  as  sacred. 

Amy  was  different  from  Elsa.  Of  a 
less  striking,  less  spirited  type,  she  nat- 
urally sought  the  shadow  into  which 
the  charms  of  her  more  brilliant  sister 
cast  her,  developing,  among  her  books 
and  music  and  flowers,  a  character 
strong  and  sweet — a  nature  so  full  of 
repose  that  she  was  to  me  a^  "  a  pleas- 


ant coolness  in  the  heat."  They  were 
equally  dear  to  me,  my  daughters — all 
that  I  possessed  was  Amy's ;  but  the 
fatted  calf,  the  gold  chain,  the  heart- 
broken embraces  were  for  Elsa. 

Amy  came  in  one  day  from  the  beach 
with  a  man  at  her  side,  one  whose  form 
seemed  familiar  to  me.  She  brought 
him  to  me  and  said,  with  a  placid  ring 
in  her  voice,  "  Mother,  yon  remember 
Mr.  Armuth — ^Philip  ?  I  found  him  on 
the  beach.  He  must  have  been  cast  up 
by  the  sea." 

Philip  Armuth !  Yes,  I  remembered 
him  well,  but  it  was  some  years  since  I 
had  last  seen  him.  Percy  Armitage  and 
he  had  been  close  friends  since  their  col- 
lege days,  and  he,  like  Percy,  had  been  a 
frequent  caller  at  the  house.  After 
Percy  and  Elsa  had  married,  I  think  we 
rather  expected  the  same  thing  of  Philip 
and  Amy,  but  he  went  abroad  shortly 
after,  and  we  lost  sight  of  him  and  a 
possible  love  affeur  at  the  same  time.  I 
was  glad  to  see  him  again.  My  mind 
turned  immediately  to  Elsa.  She  had 
always  liked  him  in  the  past — perhaps 
she  would  allow  him  to  amuse  and  inter- 
est her  again — and  I  welcomed  him  as 
a  possible  diversion  to  my  heart-sick 
child.  Elsa  seemed  pleased  when  she 
heard  that  Philip  Armuth  was  at  home 
again,  and  put  on  her  prettiest  gown  to 
meet  him  that  evening.  She  was  laugh- 
ing when  she  came  into  the  room  and 
had  PoUy  by  the  hand. 

"  Philip,  do  you  remember  my  baby  ?  " 
she  said,  lightly,  after  greeting  him  cor- 
dially. "  She  is  a  big  girl  now.  Go 
tell  Mr.  Armuth  how  old  you  are." 

The  little  damsel  went  willingly  enough 
and  told  him  gravely  that  she  vtras  four 
years  old. 

"  And  what  is  your  name  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Polly  Armitage,"  she  said,  and  ran 
back  to  her  nurse,  who  had  followed  her 
into  the  room. 

"  No,  baby,  your  name  is  Polly  Sar- 
gent. Katrina,"  turning  to  the  nurse, 
"  I  want  you  to  teach  this  child  that  her 
name  is  Polly  Sargent,  every  day,  over 
and  over,  until  she  knows  it,"  Elsa  said, 
with  cold  precision. 

"  Elsa  seems  to  like  Philip,"  Amy  said 
after  we  had  gpne  to  our  room  at  the 
end  of  that  fir^"  pleasant  evening.  I 
agreed  with  her,  and  fitaid  that  it  was  a 
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Cam*  into  th«  room  and  had  Polly  by  th«  hand. 

burden  off  my  mind  to  see  Elsa  really 
interested  in  a  human  being  again. 
"  Philip  is  a  man  of  wide  experience,"  I 
went  on.  *'He  has  seen  much  and 
thought  much,  and  I  think  he  will  help 
OS  with  Elsa.  He  continually  reminds 
me  of  Percy.  But  he  is  Percy  with 
the  charm  of  Philip  added,  for  Philip 
is  of  a  deeper  natiire,  a  more  cultured 
mind." 

Amy  said,  a  little  wearily,  "I  am 
ashamed  to  say  it,  but  sometimes  lately 
I  feel  a  little  tired  of  amusing  Elsa.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  getting  on  my  nerves," 
and  putting  her  head  down  on  her  arms 
she  surprised  me  by  bursting  into  teara 
It  only  needed  this  incident  to  rouse 
me  to  the  fact  that  in  my  absorption  in 
Elsa  I  had  forgotten  what  I  owed  to 
Amy ;  and  a  few  days  later  I  sent  her  to 
the  mountains,  where  she   could  have 


entire  change  of  scene  and  new  occupa- 
tions. 

Philip  and  Elsa  were  together  eyery 
day.  Often  when  I  looked  at  them  my 
heart  misgave  me.  I  hardly  liked  to 
think  of  tiie  possible  outcome  of  their 
renewed  intimacy.  She  was  very  frank 
with  Philip — very  open  about  herself, 
disclosing  her  faults  and  mistakes  in  a 
way  that  was  in  itself  a  charm. 

They  were  seated  outside  my  win- 
dows under  the  balmy  pine  branches. 
The  distant  roar  of  ihe  ocean  as  the 
tide  went  out  made  a  pleasant  accom- 
paniment to  their  voicea  He  had  been 
telling  her  about  his  life  in  Capri,  where 
he  had  built  his  studio,  for  Philip  viras 
an  artist. 

''  I  should  like  Capri,"  Elsa  said,  eager- 
ly. '*  The  life  there  is  so  varied.  It  is 
the  monotony  of  my  life  that  is  killing 
me.  I  cannot  bear  to  do  the  same  thing 
twice  in  succession,  and  here  I  am  forced 
to  do  the  same  thing  a  hundred  times. 
Why,  Philip,  if  I  know  that  I  shall  have 
to  do  the  same  thing  tveice  I  won't  do  it 
the  first  time,  if  I  can  help  it  If  I  take  a 
walk  or  a  drive  I  always  try  to  return 
by  a  different  road.  I  should  like  Capri 
if  only  for  what  you  tell  me  about  the 
vitality  of  the  air.  That  would  keep  one 
up  of  itself.  I  get  tired  of  people — I  al- 
vrays  did,  you  kaow.  I  come  so  quick- 
ly to  the  end  of  them.  Even  mother 
and  Amy  tire  me,  and  sometimes  I  think 
that  if  I  should  hear  Polly's  voice  an- 
other moment  I  should  go  out  of  my 
mind.  Do  you  know,  Philip,"  with  a 
short,  dry  laugh,  ''  mother  and  Amy  are 
always  trying  to  entertain  me.  They 
tell  me  everything.  Amy  tells  me  even 
about  the  cow  that  she  can  see  from  her 
back  window.  She  tells  me  how  it 
spends  its  days  and  all  about  its  moods. 
Fancy  the  moods  of  a  cow !  And  I  try 
to  look  interested,  for  I  know  her  kind 
intention*  And  then  they  are  always 
reading  me  things  and  telling  me  things 
which  they  think  applicable  to  my  case 
— and  all  of  us  pretend  that  we  don't 
see  the  allusion,  and  it  is  all  a  ghastly 
farce.  It  is  awful  having  people  watch 
your  moods  and  gauge  your  feelings. 
And  they  bore  me  so  ! " 

It  seemed  as  if  a  knife  went  through 
my  heart. 

"  Now  you  interest  me  veithout  try- 
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ing,"  she  went  on.  "  You  must  be  like 
the  air  of  Capri.  And  you  don't  bother 
me  about  my  debts — they  are  bad 
enough,  Heaven  knows — or  suggest  what 
my  duty  is  toward  Polly.  I  know  it  all 
a  great  deal  better  than  any  one  can  tell 
me.  Philip,  they  don't  ]mow  what  it  is 
to  be  torn  up  by  the  roots — they  don't 
know  the  feeling  of  dire  dismay  that 
takes  possession  of  your  whole  being, 
or  what  it  is  to  be  afraid  to  allow  your- 
self to  think,  for  fear  that  something  in 
your  head,  that  is  always  at  a  tension, 
will  snap.  Oh,  they  torture  me  with 
their  small  transparent  efforts  to  make 
me  forget  the  past  I  They  only  make  me 
remember  it  the  more.  IF  they  will  only 
give  me  time  I  will  get  over  it  I  am 
glad  to  be  free — ^my  freedom  is  very  dear 
to  me,  but  I  have  not  got  used  to  it  yet. 
It  is  said  that  a  prisoner  released  from 
the  dungeon  where  he  has  been  confined 
for  years  wiU  languish  in  the  sunshine 
and  pine  for  his  chains.  It  is  so  with  me. 
I  have  not  got  used  to  the  sunshine  yet. 
You  remember  what  a  busy  life  I  led 
with  Percy.  When  he  was  not  at  home 
he  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  tele- 
phone— ^you  remember  we  had  a  tele- 
phone in  the  house.  He  was  always 
ringing  me  up.  Sometimes  it  was  to 
tell  me  to  be  ready  for  a  drive  at  a  cer- 
tain hour — or  that  he  would  bring  one 
or  two  men  home  to  dinner.  Very  often 
I  would  stay  in  for  hours  for  a  possible 
message  from  him.  Percy  Armitage  was 
a  tyrant." 

So  she  went  on  from  one  incident  to 
another  that  told  its  own  story  of  a  lost 
happiness,  bitterly  disowning  the  past 
and  yet  going  over  it  with  idl  the  mi- 
nuteness of  a  brooding  mind  and  aching 
heart  My  face  was  wet  with  tears, 
and  at  last  I  put  my  head  down  on  my 
arms  and  wept  with  all  the  abandon 
that  belonged  to  my  children. 

Philip  took  a  strong  fancy  to  Polly, 
and  because  of  Philip's  interest  and 
that  he  would  not  consider  the  child  in 
the  way,  Elsa  had  PoUy  with  her  much 
of  the  tima  At  first  this  was  from  a 
teasing  sense  of  duty,  but  soon  Polly  be- 
gan to  interest  her  mother  through  the 
charms  of  her  own  little  individuality. 
Gradually  Polly  awoke  to  the  knowledge 
that  she  had  a  very  pretty  mamma — 
prettier  than  other  UtUe  girls'  mammas. 


"  My  mamma's  pretty  hair,"  the  child 
would  say,  patting  Elsa's  thick  dark 
braids  ;  or,  "  My  mamma's  pretty  frock," 
when  Elsa  had  on  something  that  pleased 
her  childish  fancy  ;  and  Elsa,  appreci- 
ating the  fact  that  she  had  at  last  found 
favor  in  her  little  daughter's  eyes,  took 
pleasure  in  all  these  marks  of  waking 
love.  In  a  burat  of  more  than  usual 
satisfaction  I  wrote  to  Amy  of  the  turn 
affairs  had  taken,  and  how  much  Philip 
had  done  to  help  Elsa  reach  her  present 
calm.  I  was  surprised  at  the  imwonted 
bitterness  that  ran  through  Amy's  re- 
ply. 

"  Mother,"  she  wrote,  "  Elsa  will  dis- 
appoint you.  Her  heart  is  dead ;  she  is 
incapable  of  taking  up  new  interests. 
If  Philip  should  love  Elsa  I  am  sorry 
for  him.  She  has  nothing  to  give  him, 
for  she  spent  her  whole  nature,  her 
whole  life,  on  Percy,  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  left  She  will  tire  of 
Philip  as  she  tired  of  her  housekeeping 
and  her  music  and  her  languages,  and 
he  is  not  a  man  to  be  dropped  lightly. 
Oh,  mother,  you  have  become  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  one  idea  of  affording  Elsa 
amusement  that  you  do  not  stop  even 
at  giving  her  human  hearts  and  human 
lives  for  playthings." 

The  summer  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
"  Elsa,"  Philip  said,  one  evening,  "  you 
have  been  so  good  to  me  in  making  me 
feel  that  you  trust  me  as  a  friend,  that 
you  tempt  me  to  venture  into  what  may 
be  sacred  ground.  I  want  to  know  the 
cause  of  the  separation  between  you  and 
Percy." 

''  No,  no  ;  that  is  impossible,"  she 
said,  almost  angrily. 

''  I  wiU  tell  you  my  motive  in  asking. 
Percy  and  I  are  old  friends.  He  was 
my  best  friend  until  this  afiair.  I  have 
suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
cherishing  very  hard  feelings  against 
him  without  knowing  my  ground&  If 
he  is  the  villain  I  take  him  to  be  at  the 
present  moment,  our  next  meeting  will 
hardly  be  a  pleasant  one." 

Elsa  understood  the  threat  thus  quiet- 
ly implied  and  said,  hastily, ''  Oh,  no,  no, 
Philip  I  There  must  be  nothing  of  that 
sort  Perhaps  you  had  better  Imow  the 
reason  if  you  feel  like  that  Percy  was 
of  a  jealous,  exacting  nature.  I  had  to 
be  as  careful  of  my  smiles  as  if  they 
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"  I  want  to  know  the  cauM  of  the  separation." 


were  gold,  and  once,  it  seems,  he  thought 
that  I  was  specially  lavish  of  them  to 
a  man  whom  in  fact  I  had  hardly  ob- 
served. I  was  too  indignant  to  deny 
his  charges  and  retaliated  by  seeming 
utterly  indifferent  as  to  what  he  might 
think  of  me  or  my  conduct.  Perhaps  I 
went  too  far,  for  suddenly  he  took  me 
by  the  shoulders  and  shook  me  as  if  I 
were  a  child.  It  only  needed  that  to 
transform  me  into  a  perfect  fury.  I 
don't  know  what  I  said,  but  the  next 
thing  that  I  remember  distinctly  was 
that  he  said  that  he  was  sorry  that  I 
was  his  wife  and  Polly's  mother.  I  took 
him  at  his  word  and  at  once  began  legal 
proceedings  to  give  him  back  his  free- 
dom. He  never  made  a  single  effort 
toward  reconciliation,  and  it  is  this  that 
is  hardest  to  bear.  He  had  meant  what 
he  said — he  was  sorry  that  I  was  his 
wife  and  Polly's  mother." 

Before  Philip  had  time  to  reply  or  I 
to  express  quick  condemnation  of  my 
daughter's  hasty  action,  a  caller  was  an- 
nounced and  the  subject  ended  abrupt- 
ly.    It  was  absurd,   unnatural,  that  a 


groundless  quarrel,  a  mere  misunder- 
standing, had  been  allowed  to  come  to 
so  tragic  an  ending;  and  I  resolved, 
now  that  I  knew  the  circumstances,  that 
the  last  word  had  not  yet  been  said.  I 
did  not  dare  to  think  of  Philip.  That 
he  loved  Elsa  I  did  not  doubt.  What 
if  she  loved  him?  My  heart,  my  sense 
of  justice,  my  conscience  were  on  Percy 
Armitage's  side. 

The  next  morning  Elsa  announced 
her  intention  of  going  to  the  city  to 
make  some  necessary  purchases.  I  felt 
relieved,  for  I  thus  gained  a  day.  I  was 
not  ready  yet  to  lay  down  a  line  of  con- 
duct for  my  daughter  that  might  be  as 
painful  for  her  to  follow  as  for  me  to 
enforce.  She  returned  before  the  day 
was  gone.  There  was  a  new  expression 
in  her  face— one  of  quiet,  concentrated 
happiness — and  in  her  movements  a 
quickness  and  lightness  that  I  had  not 
seen  for  many  a  day.  Polly  was  asleep, 
and  sending  Katrina  away  she  took  her 
place  at  the  child's  side.  She  was  sit- 
ting there  in  the  twilight  in  an  absorbed 
silence  when  Philip's  card  was  brought. 
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With  a  shy  look  she  said,  ''I  cannot 
see  him  to-night  You  see  him,  mother 
dear." 

Her  unusual  manner  roused  mj  sus- 
picions and  I  exclaimed,  "Elsa,  I  can- 
not— ^I  know  what  he  is  going  to  ask 
me.  Oh,  Elsa,  how  can  jou  permit  him 
to  ask  me  for  you — you,  Percy  Armi- 
tage's  wife  by  every  right  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man." 

"For  me?  What  do  you  mean?" 
She  laughed.  "Why,  Philip  does  not 
want  me,  mother  dear.  Let  Philip  go. 
I  haye  something  to  tell  my  mother 
that  will  make  her  very  happy.  I  have 
brought  nothing  but  sorrow  and  anxiety 
to  you  and  Amy.  But,  with  Gk)d's  help, 
I  will  make  up  for  it  in  the  future." 

She  paused  and,  as  if  to  gain  courage, 
bent  over  and  kissed  her  sleeping  baby. 

"  Mother,  I  have  seen  Percy.  I  saw 
him  to-day.  It  was  purely  accidental 
I  went  into  a  book-shop  for  a  new  pict- 
ure-book for  Polly.  And  there  I  saw 
Percy  turning  over  some  new  publica- 
tions. His  back  was  toward  me.  He 
had  not  seen  me.  I  don't  know  what 
impelled  me,  but,  as  he  stood  there, 
tall,  broad-shouldered,  his  beautiful 
head  a  little  bent,  he  seemed  to  draw 
me  to  him  as  a  leaf  is  drawn  to  a  whirl- 
pool It  was  like  a  physical  force.  I 
went  up  to  him  and  stood  beside  him 
for  a  moment  without  a  word.  His 
hand  hung  at  his  side  and  I  slipped 
mine  into  his.  He  started,  and  then, 
turning  and  seeing  me,  reeled  against 
the  book-stand,  white  and  trembling, 
but  holding  my  hand  fast — oh,  so  fast!" 

She  caught  her  breath,  and  then,  with 
her  beautiful  smile,  said  :  "It  is  all 
made  up,  mother,  dear.  I  think  I  ought 
to  write  to  Amy  to-night  She  wiU  be 
so  glad.     Oh,  what  a  fool  I  have  been  I " 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
Philip  ?  "  I  asked,  gravely. 


"Philip,  Philip— what  has  he  to  do 
with  it  ?  Oh,  I  see  I  You  think  Philip 
is  in  love  with  me.  Well,  dear,  it  is  not 
your  fault  that  he  is  not  But  he 
knows  that  I  have  been  loving  Percy  as 
hard  as  I  could  aU  this  tune.  Oh, 
mother,  we  have  such  a  joke  on  you ! 
I  think  it  is  time  to  tell  you  our  little 
secret  Philip  loves  Amy,  but  we  were 
afraid  to  tell  you  because  we  saw  that 
your  heart  was  set  on  Philip's  caring 
for  me.  There  is  no  use  of  your  deny- 
ing it,  and  I  am  going  to  report  you  to 
your  clergyman,  my  lady,  as  soon  as  we 
get  home.  You  seemed  so  satisfied 
with  the  way  things  were  going  that 
we  did  not  dare  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
And  we  did  not  dare  to  tell  Amy  either, 
for  we  knew  that  she  would  feel  it  her 
duty  to  refuse  him  for  my  sake  as  well 
as  for  yours.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Philip  has  come  to  tell  you  to-night 
that  he  loves  her,  and  to  throw  himself 
on  your  mercy.  You  dear  old  match- 
making mamma ! " 

"  I  wonder  if  Philip  has  gone ! "  I 
said,  rising  impulsively. 

Elsa  laughed  and  went  out  with  me 
on  the  balcony.  But  Philip  was  no- 
where to  be  seen.  We  sat  there  in  the 
moonlight,  Elsa  and  I,  and  talked  it  all 
over  again,  every  moment  a  deeper 
peace  fiUing  our  souls. 

"  And  Amy  will  be  so  happy,  for  she 
loves  Philip ;  I  have  always  known  it. 
And  I  shaU  go  to  church  with  Percy 
and  take  him  back  at  the  altar  and 
thank  God  for  him,  and  beg  to  be  for- 
given for  having  been  so  wicked." 

Polly  woke  with  a  little  cry,  and  Elsa 
huriied  to  her  side.  She  soothed  her 
to  sleep  and  then  came  back  to  me. 

"Mother,"  she  said,  "did  you  hear 
Polly  when  she  woke?  She  called 
'  Mamma ! '  It  always  used  to  be  '  Rina  I ' 
I  think  my  baby  loves  me  now." 


THE   LAZY   DAY 

By  Charles  Sloan  Reid 

The  low,  sweet  drone  of  the  humming  bees. 
The  long,  soft  sigh  of  the  wooing  breeze, 
The  tardy  brook  and  the  songless  trees — 
And  life's  time  lingers  for  reveries. 
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Battlement  aKd  Tower.  A  Romance. 
By  Owen  Rhoscomyl.  It  is  in  the  time  of  the 
wars  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  King 
Charles  and  Cromwell  were  fighting  for  the 
English  throne,  that  the  author  sets  his  scene. 
It  is  a  continuous  narrative  of  hard  fighting, 
riding,  thrilling  adventure,  bravery,  love« 
making,  alternate  tribute  to  Mars  and  to  Cu- 
pid, in  the. romantic  fields  of  North  Wales. 
The  hero  is  Howel  (Jethin,  a  brave  and  ad- 
venturous young  fellow  of  good  family,  who 
with  his  kinsman  joins  the  Royalist  forces 
who  are  holding  battlement  and  tower  as  best 
they  can  for  King  Charles.  There  are  in  the 
book  many  striking  dramatic  scenes,  notably 
a  powerful  picture  of  the  battle  of  Naseby 
and  a  fierce  fight  at  Plas  Mawr,  the  last  bat- 
tle in  which  archers  sought  to  defy  the  can- 
non. The  work  is  throughout  overcrowded, 
and  one  often  has  a  feeling  of  missing  much 
detail  and  of  being  unable  to  follow  individ- 
uals in  the  involved  movement  of  the  mass. 
It  is  like  a  three-ring  circus,  so  much  is  going 
on  simultaneously  that  one  is  irritated  at  the 
confusion.  The  author  has  done  excellent 
work,  but  should  not  put  so  much  of  his  pict- 
ure in  the  foreground.  Cloth,  $1.35.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.) 

The  Broom  Squire.  By  S.  Baring  Ck)uld. 
There  is  a  sombre  power  in  this  story  of  rural 
life  in  the  Surrey  country  at  which  one  rebels 
occasionally,  and  lon^  for  even  a  few  fire- 
flies of  brightness  to  lighten  the  gloom.  It's 
like  riding  through  a  long  tunnel ;  one  con- 
stantly watches  for  the  swift  shooting  into 
the  sunlight,  but  the  sunlight  doesn't  come. 
The  story  is  one  long,  continuous  unhappi- 
ness,  sandwiched  in  between  two  sudden 
deaths,  one  at  each  end  of  the  book,  and  in 
some  respects  these  two  parts  are  the  most 
cheerful.  The  little  waif,  Mehitabel,  adopted 
by  the  innkeeper  and  his  wife,  grows  up  into 
a  beautiful  womanhood  that  makes  her  sacri- 
fice in  marriage  to  the  Broom  Squire,  a  liter- 
ary crime.  He  is  bitter,  cynical,  miserly, 
brutal,  and  a  villain.  He  leads  Mehitabel  a 
sad  life,  even  after  the  little  one  came  that 
should  have  brought  happiness  and  peace. 
And  even  in  the  end,  Mr.  Baring  Goula  find- 
ing the  darkness  not  sufficiently  dense,  trans- 
mutes Iver,  her  bovhood  friend,  who  has  been 
faithful  to  her,  with  one  justifiable  stroke,  into 
a  cold,  selfish,  heartless  cad.  The  book  in  so 
many  places  shows  real  power,  clever  con- 
struction, and  vivid  pictunng,  that  one  rebels 
at   liie   graveyard    atmosphere    throughout. 


The  book  should  be  bound  in  black,  and  the 
author  should  put  his  powers  to  happier  uses. 
Cloth,  $1.25.     (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.) 

The  Ebbing  op  the  Tide.  By  Louis 
Becke.  In  this  series  of  twenty-one  stories 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands  is  given  a  vivid  pano- 
rama of  the  life  of  a  natural  and  free  people. 
They  have  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
civilization  through  the  entry,  into  their 
palm-clad  islands,  of  white  traders,  sailors, 
transported  criminals,  beachcombers,  sheep- 
raisers,  and  the  adventurous  classes  of  little 
reputation  and  less  character,  usually  even  a 
trifle  more  depraved  than  the  islanders.  The 
morals  of  the  natives,  like  their  customs,  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  All  emotions  are 
given  free  rein,  with  no  controlling  curb  of 
conventionality  to  hold  them  in  check.  The 
stories  are  told  with  vivid  realness,  an  intense 
rapid  style  that  flashes  a  landscape,  a  charac- 
ter, or  a  moral  downfall  before  you  in  a  sec- 
ond, with  rapid  strokes  and  little  commentary. 
They  are  all  fiercely  strong,  picturing  the 
human  passions — reven^  inhumanity,  jc^- 
ousy,  brutality,  depravity  —  with  but  few 
touches  of  real  sweetness,  purity,  constancy, 
and  love.  All  this,  too,  in  a  land  so  marvel- 
lous in  its  beauty,  with  but  two  discordant  ele- 
ments— man  and  woman.  With  rare  power 
in  description  and  character  -  drawing  are 
themes  that  would  crowd  the  stage  for  a  five- 
act  play  focused  in  a  few  pages.  Specially 
notable  among  these  stories,  where  all  are 
strong,  are  '*  Kennedy  the  Boat-steerer," 
"Nefiof  Mulliner's  Camp,»'  "An  Honor  to 
the  Service,"  '* Baldwin's  Lois^,**  "  Hickson," 
and  "  The  Best  Asset  in  a  Fool's  Estate." 
Readers  who  admire  strong  fiction  will  enjoy 
the  book,  others  should  pass  it  by.  Cloth, 
$1.25.    (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.) 

Tom  Grogan.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
Tom  Grogan  is  a  new  character  in  fiction. 
She  is  a  stevedore,  who,  when  her  husband  was 
seriously  ill,  took  up  his  work,  assumed  his 
full  name,  and  through  untiring  energy  built 
up  his  business  to  a  prosperity  that  won  her  a 
comfortable  competence  for  herself  and  fam- 
ily and  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  labor  union. 
Through  her  struggles,  her  persecution,  and 
trials  she  is  ever  intensely  womanly  at  heart, 
though  her  duties  force  her  to  lead  what  is 
almost  a  dual  life.  In  defending  her  rights, 
in  protecting  her  interests,  and  increasing  her 
business,  she  was  as  manly  as  poor  Tom  him- 
self could  have  been  were  he  there  in  person 
instead  of  in  name.  But  when  she  crossed 
the  threshold  of  her  door,  clasped  poor  lame 
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little  Patsy  to  her  breast,  spoke  kindly  to  her 
old  father,  or  watched  carefully  over  her  Jen- 
nie, she  had  the  refining  sweetness  of  true 
womanhood.  She  had  in  her  character  the 
stuif  that  makes  heroines,  martyrs,  and  lead- 
ers, if  the  enyironment  require  the  manifesta- 
tion. The  other  characters— Daniel  McGkiw, 
Dennis  Quigg,  Carl,  Cully,  Justice  Kawan, 
and  even  those  of  minor  importance — are  all 
carefully  drawn.  The  book  presents  manv 
telling  situations,  and  has  in  it  the  essentials 
of  a  good  play.  Cloth,  illustrated,  $1.60. 
(Houghton,  MifBin  &  Co.) 

Thb  Miohty  Atoic.  By  Marie  Corelli. 
The  author  gives  the  point  of  view  of  her 
work  in  her  dedication  "  to  those  self-styled 
progressivists  who  by  precept  and  example 
assist  the  infamous  cause  of  education  without 
religion,  and  who,  by  promoting  the  idea, 
borrowed  from  French  atheism,  of  denying  to 
the  children  in  board -schools  and  elsewhere 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  as  the  true 
foundation  of  noblo  living,  are  guilty  of  a 
worse  crime  than  murder."  The  author  has 
sought  to  show  the  paralyzing  teaching  of 
materialism  on  the  mind  of  a  child.  He  is 
taught  by  his  father,  John  Yalliscourt,  that 
there  is  no  God  but  merely  a  Mighty  Atom, 
that  love  is  but  a  flattering  word  for  animal 
affinity,  and  that  all  seeming  good  is  dry 
husks  and  nothingness.  Mrs.  Yalliscourt, 
seeing  the  moral  oi  her  husband's  teaching, 
elopes  with  another  man.  The  author's  char- 
acters are  but  dummy  theories  with  clothes 
on,  their  dress  is  the  exaggerated  tendencies 
and  morbid  extremes  of  certain  types  of 
thought.  They  do  not  enlist  the  reader's 
sympathy,  and  though  one  may  agree  with 
Miss  Corellf  s  teaching,  one  cares  little  whether 
the  characters  go  to  the  good  or  to  the  bad, 
whether  they  suffer  or  are  happy,  whether 
they  live  or  die.  The  little  puppets  move 
over  the  stage  and  talk  and  act  their  morals 
or  immorals,  and  that  is  all.  (J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.) 

Thk  Damnation  op  Theron  Ware.  By 
Harold  Frederic.  This  story  of  the  moral 
degeneration  of  the  Rev.  Theron  Ware,  a 
young  Methodist  preacher,  traces  his  downfall 
step  by  step  from  his  hifh  ideals  and  his  ex- 
alted views  of  life  till  he  goes  back,  like  a 
Prodigal,  to  the  wife  he  has  neglected.  The 
steps  in  his  downfall  follow  each  other  in 
rapid  succession.  His  moral  strength  has 
been  but  the  virtue  of  one  who  knows  naught 
of  the  world  and  temptations,  who  has  walked 
erect  merely  because  he  has  been  clear  of  pit- 
falls. His  moral  decline  centres  round  his 
infatuation  for  Celia  Madden,  a  rich  young 
Roman  Catholic  who  affects  Greek  costumes 
and  mysticism,  and  is  an  anarchistic  emotion- 
alist. She  proceeds  with  carefully-studied 
methods  to  fascinate  him  ;  the  reason  for  it  all 
seems  doubtful,  and  Mr.  Frederic  does  not 
make  it  clear.  She  does  not  really  care 
for  Ware,  but  may  be  merely  studying 
him  as  a  naturalist  does  an  insect  kept  in  a 
glass  bottle.  Ware,  after  one  evening  of 
music  and  mysticism,  began  his  toboggan-like 


backsliding.  He  scorned  his  wife,  jested  at 
the  sacredness  of  his  own  work  and  mission, 
and  became  an  arrant  hypocrite  and  an  unprin- 
cipled trailer  after  a  woman  who  despises  him 
and  tells  him  so.  Other  characters  are  Dr. 
Ledsmar,  the  cynical  old  naturalist ;  Father 
Forbes,  the  strange  Catholic  priest ;  Brother 
and  Sister  Soulsby,  vulgar  "  debt- raisers;"  the 
neglected  Mrs.  Ware,  and  Michael,  Celiacs 
brother.  The  book  is  daring,  strong,  and 
individual,  and  must  attract  great  attention. 
Cloth,  $1.50.    (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

A  Lady  op  Qualitt.  By  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodpon  Burnett.  Clarinda  Wildairs,  the 
heroine  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  romance  of  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  a  lady  of 
strange  quality.  She  swears  like  the  prover- 
bial trooper,  drinks,  rides,  hunts,  stars  in  her 
repertoire  of  coarseness,  all  with  a  swagger 
and  abandon  that  many  squires,  seeking  to 
live  down  to  the  traditions  of  their  station, 
might  envy.  She  is  beautiful,  and,  in  many 
ways,  despite  her  temper,  has  herself  well  in 
command.  She  is  an  adept  in  abruptly  turn- 
ing the  key  in  the  Bluebeard  chamber  of  an 
old  past,  donning  the  snowy  robes  of  right- 
eousness and  conventionality  in  an  instant, 
simply  because  it  will  pay.  She  has  many  rea- 
sons for  her  reformation,  all  but  one,  and  that 
is  **  right  for  right's  sake.**  Mrs.  Burnett  tells 
her  story  with  frank  and  occasionally  brutal 
realism  that  would  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to 
little  Lord  Fauntleroy .  There  is  strong  viril  ity 
and  stirring  action  throughout,  but  Uie  pages 
contain  many  many  slips  in  this  thrilling  story 
upon  which  a  careful  reader  might  find  food 
for  study.  The  fragments  of  the  broken  com- 
mandments shattered  by  **  my  lady  of  quality  " 
strew  the  pages  until  she  cements  them  to- 
gether in  an  easy  way,  with  no  qualms  of 
repentance,  at  her  marriage  to  Lord  Osmunde. 
Then  she  is  so  very  good  that  the  saints  in 
their  niches  look  upon  her  with  envy.  She  is 
a  lightninff-change  artist  in  the  suddenness  of 
her  transition  into  a  noble,  pure  woman.  Cloth, 
$1. 50.    (Charles  Scribner's  Sons. ) 

A  Woman  Intervenes.  By  Robert  Barr. 
One  of  the  heroines  of  this  bright  and  breezy 
story  is  Jenny  Brewster,  an  enterprising  New 
Tork  newspaper  woman,  one  of  that  class 
that  fifoes  .into  insane  asylums  or  down  into 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  for  material  for  a 
three-column  sensation  for  the  Sunday  issue. 
She  is  sent  to  London  by  her  paper,  to  beg, 
steal,  abstract,  or  obtain  in  any  possible  way 
the  secrets  of  two  mining  experts  as  to  a  cer- 
tain mining  report  so  The  Argu$  shall  have 
what  is  known  in  newspaper  parlance  as 
**  a  scoop."  The  story  opens  on  a  transatlan- 
tic steamer,  where  Miss  Brewster's  tactics  are 
foiled  by  **the  woman  who  intervenes,"  a 
plucky  little  English  girl  named  Longworth. 
The  story  consists  of  the  adventures  of  the 
four  characters  in  London,  and  the  complica- 
tions, plot  and  counterplot  incident  to  the  dis- 
posal of  a  rich  mica  mine.  The  narrative  is 
fresh,  clever,  well  told,  and  thoroughly  inter- 
esting. Cloth,  $1.25.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.) 
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White  Aprons.  By  Maud  Wilder  Good- 
win, author  of  *'Tlie  Head  of  a  Hundred,'* 
*' The  Colonial  Cavalier,"  etc.  A  sweet, 
wholesome,  and  cliurmingly  written  story 
which  can  be  safely  placed  in  tlie  hands 
of  any  boy  or  girl,  its  morals  and  English 
being  equally  good.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  old 
Colonial  days  in  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the 
Rel)ellion  against  the  tyrannical  Governor  Sir 
William  Berkeley.  It  is  the  delightful  love- 
story  of  two  ^oung  people,  Penelope  Paine, 
whose  father  is  a  Colonel  on  the  Royalist  side, 
and  Bryan  Fairfax,  a  Major  in  the  rebel  camp 
of  General  Nathaniel  Bacon.  When  he,  with 
others,  is  taken  prisoner,  and  sentenced,  in 
December,  1676,  to  be  hanged  on  April  23d, 
Penelope,  with  her  father^s  consent,  sets  sail 
for  England  to  obtain  her  lover's  pardon.  In 
London  we  are  introduced  to  her  uncle,  the 
delicious,  economical,  dandified,  high  liver, 
Sir  Samuel  Pepys.  She  meets  with  the  same 
success  in  the  *'  smart  set*'  of  London  in  the 
seventeenth  century  which  attends  pretty 
Americans  in  the  same  set  of  the  present  cen- 
turv.  The  final  scene  is  strong  and  dramatic, 
and  the  interest  never  lessens. 

The  dwellings,  furnishings,  costumes,  and 
the  daily  life  of  the  time  are  suggested  with  a 
great  distinctness  and  charm,  and  the  whole 
book  is  alive  with  the  ri^ht  sort  of  spirit— the 
spirit  one  wants  to  see  in  all  boys  and  girls, 
who,  as  well  as  all  the  nice  "grown  ups,'* 
will  find  it  uncommonly  good  reading.  $1.25. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.) 
,  Ad  ARC  Johnstone's  Son.  By  F.  Marion 
Crawford.  A  born  story-teller  is  Crawford  I 
In  the  heart  of  Italy  or  Turkey,  among  the 
students  of  Germany,  the  superstitious  of  the 
far  East,  and  the  every-day  social  life  of  New 
York  in  the  winter,  or  the  coast  of  Maine 
in  the  summer,  he  is  equally  at  home,  and 
tells  his  story  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  himself 
knew  it  of  his  own  personal  knowledge.  This 
last  is  singularly  original  in  conception,  and 
the  action  of  the  present  time  is  all  comprised 
in  the  short  space  of  a  month,  though  the  in- 
fluence of  the  past  makes  itself  felt  almost 
immediately  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the 
story.  The  characterization  is  clear  and  de- 
cided, but  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the 
book  is  the  singular  insight  regarding  Clare 
(the  only  young  girl  of  the  story).  -  The  au- 
thor's subtle  perception  of  character  has  never 
been  more  subtle,  more  keen,  than  in  this  crea- 
tion. His  comprehension  of  a  young  girl's 
point  of  view  seems  quite  uncanny,  and  he 
brings  out,  with  wonderful  truth,  the  arrogance 
and  severety  of  the  judgments  of  a  young  nnd 
innocent  girl.  The  dialogue  is  delightfully 
easy  and  natural,  with  many  a  touch  of  humor. 
Though  the  situation  is  most  complicated 
and  puzzling  as  the  climax  is  reached,  and 
divorce  has  a  prominent  position  in  the  story, 
it  is  handled  without  suggestiveness,  and  is,  as 
one  would  feel  sure  it  would  be,  clean  from 
•'cover  to  cover."  Bound,  $1.50.  (Macmil- 
lan  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

A  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish.  By  F.  Mar- 
ion Crawford.  A  new  edition  of  one  of  the 
best  among  the  author's  earlier  works,  giving 


a  picture  of  a  little  English  village,  whose 
quietness  and  classic  monotony  are  invaded  by 
all  the  elements  of  a  terrible  tragedy.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  story  is  well 
told  or  that  the  interest  is  thoroughly  sus- 
tained. Paper,  60  cents.  (Macmillan  &  Co., 
New  York.) 

Echoes  op  Battle.  By  Bushrod  Wash- 
ington James.  The  makers  of  the  photo- 
graphs and  the  half-tones  so  lavishly  sprinkled 
through  this  book  are  worthy  of  highest  con- 
gratulation. But  they  compel  odious  com- 
parison with  the  poetry  and  the  prose.  The 
chief  trouble  with  Mr.  James  is  that  he  has 
veiy  little  to  sajr,  and  has  less  skill  for  saying 
it.  Trite  description  is  not  poetry,  and  ex- 
clamation should  be  distinguished  from  exalta- 
tion. Only  one  poem  here,  **  Missing,"  has  the 
slightest  justification.  The  prose  is,  if  possi- 
ble, emptier  than  the  verse,  a  not  unfair  ex- 
ample of  which  is  this.  The  title  is  '*  March  I 
March  !  I  March  I  !!  *'  to  which  one  is  inclined 
to  add  1 II I  The  first  stanza  runs  thus : 
**  March  I  March  I  March  I  to  the  drum^s  load  roar  I 

March  I  March  I    On  to  the  foe  1 
Charge  I  Charge  I    Charge  on  the  ranks  before. 

Charge  I  Charge  I    Spare  not  the  blow. 
Fire  I  Fire  I    Now  let  the  cartridge  fly. 

Fire  I  Fire  I    Whizzing  they  go. 
Strike  I  Strike  I  Strike  for  yoar  country,  boye  I 

Spare  not  the  blow." 

The  two  succeeding  stanzas  are  even  more 
miraculously  bad.  Cloth,  extra,  gilt  edge,  $2. 
(Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 

His  Cuban  Sweetheart.  By  Richai-d 
Henry  Savage  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Gunter.  To 
those  who  like  this  sort  of  story  it  can  be 
recommended  as  quite  suited  to  their  tastes. 
(Home  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.) 

Faihy  Tales  and  Fancies.  By  Anna 
Seidenburg.  There  is  a  certain  kindly  ingen- 
iousncss  about  some  of  these  unpretentious 
little  fables.  They  are  illustrated  acceptably 
by  the  author.  Cloth,  $1  ;  paper,  80  cents. 
(A.  C.  McClurg,  Chicago.) 

The  Return  op  the  Native.  By  Thomas 
Hardy.  This  is  an  acceptable  reprint  of  one 
of  Hardy's  masterpieces.  Illustrated  Series. 
Paper,  50  cents.  (Lovell,  Coiyell  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

The  Lost  Stradivarius.  By  J.  Meade 
Falkner.  A  musical  tale  written  without 
especial  skill.  Town  and  Country  Library. 
Paper,  50  cents.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

*'  Ladies  First  I "  By  Mrs.  D.  F.  Ver- 
denal.  A  cheap  stf>ry  cheaply  told.  Cloth. 
(Home  Publishing  Co",  New  York.) 

A  New  Woman.  By  Jessie  DeF.  Ham- 
blin.  Cloth,  $1.  (Chas.  H.  Kerr  &  Co., 
Chicago.) 

The  Story  of  a  Dream.  By  Ethel 
Maude  Colson.  Cloth,  $1.25.  (Chas.  H. 
Kerr,  Chicago.) 

The  World  Through  a  Woman's  Eyes. 
By  Jessie  A.  Ackerman.  A  narration  of  the 
voyaires  of  a  **  Round-the- World  Missionary  " 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  75 
cents;  paper,  25  cenU.  (0.  H.  Williams, 
Chicago.) 
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snouia  De  wnite,  to  carry  out  tne 
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No.  5. 

Etamines  or  canvas  cloths,  with  square 
semi-transparent  meshes,  are  worn  over 
petticoats  of  changeable  taffeta  with  ex- 
cellent effect.  Moire  woven  etamine  is 
a  charminp^  material. 

A  creation  just  arrived  from  one  of 
the  groat  Paris  houses  is  a  canvas  gren- 
adine of  sailor  blue  ;  it  is  made  over  a 
skirt  of  changeable  blue  and  green  taf- 
feta. The  waist  has  a  blouse  effect  and 
is  laid  in  careless  pleats  on  each  side  of 
the  opening  and  braided  in  black.  In- 
side is  a  straight  loose  vest  of  gold-col- 
ored satin,  embroidered  in  white  and 
oilgod  with  narrow  lace.  This  falls  apart 
to  show  an  inner  vest  of  fluffy  cream 
lat^e. 

Bud -green,  peaoh,  and  orange-peel, 
are  among  the  new  colore.  Com  color 
and  myrtle  green  is  an  artistic  com- 
bination, as  is  also  pale  yellow  and 
gray  ;  gold  color  is  greatly  used  with 
navy  and  old  blue.  Cerise  is  not  as 
much  seen  as  formerly,  although  it  is 
.  O(»0A8ionally  emplt\ved  in  combination 
with  black,  bix)wu,  or  blue. 


Goat's  hair  in  all  of 
the  new  colors  makes 
handsome  and  durable 
gowns.  It  is  a  8ti£^ 
wiry  mat^rialf  admira- 
bly suited  to  the  pre- 
Tiuling  style  of  dress. 
A  hunter's  green  gown 
of  this  goods  was  made 
with  a  flaring  skirt  em- 
broidered in  V's  about 
the  foot  The  basque 
opened  over  a  long, 
narrow  waistcoat  of 
turquoise  -  blue  cloth 
wrought  in  gold,  and 
fastened  with  tur- 
quoise buttons.  The 
collar  is  cut  in  leaf- 
points  over  a  band  of 
turquoise  velvet.  A 
deep  Austrian  collar  of 
embroidered  batiste  in 
a  trellis  work  pattern 
falls  over  the  sleeves, 
the  upper  parts  of 
which  are  draped  over 
tight  sleeves  of  batiste 
with  pointed  cuffs 
which  fall  over  the 
hand. 
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No.  8.  For   summer  ball- 
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dresses  the  diaphanous  embroidered 
gauzes  are  used  ;  a  striking  costume  is 
of  daffodil  gauze  wrought  with  golden 
bees ;  about  the  foot  of  the  wide  skirt 
were  ruffles  of  old  ivory  lace  set  in  deep 
undulating  waves  and  headed  by  wreaths 
of  embroidery  in  shaded  greens  and  yel- 


lows ;  the  bodice  was  ciirved  widely  over 
a  plastron  of  lace  spangled  with  golden 
bees;  the  sleeves  were  of  yellow  chif- 
fon, with  elbow  puffs ;  over  these  fell 
straight  lapels  of  brocaded  empire 
satin  edged  with  gilt  passementerie  and 
a  tiny  pufflng  of  chiffon  ;  this  elegant 
gown  was  Imed  with  shot  satin  in 
changeable  tints  of  gold  and  faint  pink. . 

In  the  height  of  the  summer  season 
duck  suits  are  pre-eminently  comfort- 
able ;  navy,  porcelain-blue,  gray-brown 
and  green  are  all  indiscriminately  worn. 
The  newest  coloring  is  shown  in  a  suit 
of  lilj^r-green  duck,  with  a  flaring  skirt 
and  jaunty  coat ;  the  latter  was  edged 
with  several  rows  of  narrow,  white 
cotton  soutache ;  there  were  double- 
pointed  revers  with  two  rows  of  open- 
work white  insertion ;  the  vest  was  of 
white  pique.  Another  seasonable  suit 
was  of  white  pique,  with  double  collars 
of  deep  indigo  blue,  edged  vdih.  white 
embroidery.  Striped  pique  skirts  are 
worn  with  plain-colored  coats. 

Piqu^  with  pin  dots  in  a  color  makes 
pretty  dresses  for  young  girls. 

Linen  batiste  is  associated  with  most 
materials;  thus  a  go\\ii  of  navy-blue 
crepon  showed  a  waist  of  linen  batiste 
embroidered  in  Honiton  braid  in  a  bold 
pattern  over  the  bust  and  between  the 
shoulders  at  the  back. 

"Very  useful  are  the  coarse-looking 
linens  which  imitate  cheviot  or  come  in 
irregularly  woven  crash  effects  ;  these 
also  show  wide  collars  bordered  with  a 
color.  They  are  worn  with  gay  shirts  or 
vests  to  relieve  the  somewhat  unbecom- 
ing color.  Entire  collars  and  revers  of 
colored  duck  are  made  so  as  to  be  re- 
movable. Heavy  leather-colored  lace  is 
sometimes  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  Liberty  Bow  is  new  and  stylish ; 
it  is  universally  worn  in  France  and 
England  by  women  golfers  and  cyclists  ; 
it  is  a  Windsor  tie  attached  to  a  silk- 
covered  shield,  and  is  fastened  to  the 
collar -button  by  means  of  an  elastic 
It  obviates  the  necessity  of  passing  the 
tie  beneath  the  turn-down  collar,  which 
is  difficult  of  accomplishment.  The 
soft  India  silks  in  Persian  designs  and 
the  surahs  are  used.  For  wear  with 
shirt-waists  this  bow  is  graceful  and 
comfortable. 

Gloves  with  tiny  purses  in  the  palm 
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for  contaiDing  car-fare  are  not  striking- 
ly new.  The  stocking,  however,  with  a 
small  pocket  inserted  on  the  outer  por- 
tion of  the  knee  is  quite  fin  de  tntcle. 
This  receptacle  is  supposed  to  hold 
the  watch  or  such  jewelry  as  one  is 
not  wearing.  On  silk  stockings  these 
pockets  are  elaborated  with  embroid- 
ery. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 

No.  1.  Jacket. — Of  fancy  diagonal, 
with  revers  of  a  solid  color ;  gilt  hooks 
and  eyes  ornament  the  fronts ;  3J  yards 
of  double -width  material. 

No.  2.  LiNON  Batiste  Gown. — The 
skirt  is  of  batiste  over  rose-colored  taf- 
feta ;  the  foot  is  trimmed  with  points  of 
Madras  plaid  batiste  ;  the  waist  is  of  the 
plaid  ;  9  yards  of  50-inch  batiste. 

No.  3.  Fancy  Collakette. — It  is  of 
^cru  embroidery,  J  of  a  yard  of  em- 
broidery, ^  yard  of  mulL 


No.  4.  Redfern  Golfing  Suit. — This 
simple  and  stylish  suit  may  be  made 
of  cheviot,  tweed,  or  any  serviceable 
wool  goods  ;  the  skirt  reaches  to  the 
ankle  ;  there  is  a  flat  box-pleat  in  front, 
ornamented  with  buttons  of  ivory  or 
smoked  pearl ;  the  yoke  is  outlined  with 
braid ;  six  yards  of  double- width  mate- 
rial 

No.  5.  Cape.— Of  tan  cloth,  braided 
in  the  same  color;  it  is  slewed  and 
brown  satin  introduced  ;  braided  collar  ; 
3  yards  of  double-width  material 

No.  6.  Waist. — Of  white  chiffon,  cut 
square  and  outlined  vdth  green  velvet ; 
girdle  of  same  ;  3^  yards  of  40-iuch  ma- 
terial 

No.  7.  Street  Costume. — Of  gray  whip- 
cord, with  revers  of  white  silk  and  front 
of  same ;  9  yards  of  double-width  mate- 
rial 

No.  8.  Basque  of  Scarlet  Cloth. — Or- 
namented with  black  braid  and  brass  but- 
tons ;  3^  yards  double-width  material 

No.  9.  Sleeve. — For  silk  or  organdie ; 
2^  yards  of  material 

No.  10. — Of  navy-blue  storm  serge  ; 
the  short,  loose  jacket  is  turned  back 
with  ecru  cloth  over  a  plastron  of  the 
same  ;  8^  yards  double-width  goods. 

No.  11.  Street  Costume. — Of  migno- 
nette-green mohair ;  the  skirt  is  em- 
broidered in  gold  and  black ;  the 
double  -  breasted  coat  is  similarly 
trimmed ;  9  yards  double-width  mate- 
rial. 

No.  12.  Sleeve. — Suitable  for  thin  ma- 
terial ;  3  yards  of  36-inch  goods. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  pattern  of  any  garment  illus- 
trated in  this  department  of  Godet's 
will  be  mailed  to  our  patrons.  Skirts, 
waists,  and  sleeves  may  be  obtained  at 
twenty-five  cents  for  each  separate  pat- 
tern. Sleeves  are  not  included  in  waist 
patterns.  Only  the  regulation  measures 
are  used,  namely,  a  forty-inch  skirt  and 
a  thirty-six  inch  bust.  These  are  easily 
adapted  to  any  figure  by  cutting  slightly 
larger  or  smaller,  as  is  necessary.  The 
latest  novelties  will  be  found  in  our  illus- 
trations. 

Our  designs  are  French,  and  nnlike  the  nsnal  run  of 
patterns.  As  they  are  cat  to  order,  we  cannot  promise 
always  to  deliver  them  at  a  day's  notice,  as  there  are 
often  many  orders  ahead,  bat  no  considerable  delay  will 
occar. 
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GOLFING 

No  athletic  sport  has  obtained  such  a 
hold  on  American  women  as  golfing.  It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  games  mentioned  in 
the  British  records,  and  is  of  Scottish 
origin ;  from  thence  it  was  carried  to 
England.  Although  it  has  been  played 
for  many  years  by  swell  Englishwomen, 
it  is  only  within  the  last  few  seasons 
that  it  has  become  fashionable  in  Amer- 
ica. One  great  drawback  to  its  popu- 
larity is  the  amount  of  space  required 
for  the  links,  and  another  the  amount 
of  walking  involved  ;  however,  the  lat- 
ter difficulty  is  no  longer  insurmounta- 
ble, as  American  women  are  realizing 
the  necessity  of  exercise,  and  are  fast 
becoming  famous  pedestrians. 

The  game  is  an  extremely  healthful 
one,  and  although  it  necessitates  contin- 
uous movement,  with  consequent  fatigue, 
the  exercise  is  not  as  violent  as  that  of 
tennis,  where  one  must  run  excitedly  af- 
ter tiying  balls.  The  game  of  golf  means 
the  putting  of  little  balls  into  holes 
with  a  hooked  golf  -  stick  ;  a  certain 
amount  of  skill  is  requisite,  allied  with 
endurance  and  a  good  eye  for  calculat- 
ing distance. 

Golf  links  are  usually  laid  out  in  a 
spacious  country  meadow  or  on  a 
stretch  of  land  along  the  sea^shore. 
Although  private  individuals  cannot  al- 
ways command  the  necessary  space,  the 
various  golf  clubs  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  make  it  possible  for  women 
to  participate  in  the  invigorating  sport. 

Now  as  to  a  suitable  costume.  The 
fancy  suits  sold  in  the  shops  are  quite 
unsuitable  for  resisting  the  wear  and  tear 
which  the  inveterate  golfer  must  inevita- 
bly encounter.  She  must  not  be  afraid 
of  a  little  rain  or  a  modicum  of  mud, 
and  should  wear  thick  laced  boots,  either 
black  or  tan,  with  broad  low  heels,  or 
shoes  with  leather  or  cloth  leggins  reach- 
ing to  her  knees. 

A  suit  of  stout  Scotch  tweed  or  Eng- 
lish homespim  in  small  checks  or  mixed 
Colorings  is  the  best  choice  ;  it  is  made 
with  a  rather  short  and  well-fitted  skirt, 
a  Norfolk  or  Eton  jacket,  or  an  open- 
fronted  coat  ;  a  stiff  shirt  or  a  shirt-waist 
is  worn  beneath,  and  an  Alpine  or  Tam 
of  the  same  material  as  the  gown  covers 


the  head.  A  covert  coat  or  a  silk-lined 
golf  cape  is  necessary  to  put  on  after 
finishing  the  game,  as  one  is  always 
heated. 

In  England  the  regulation  uniform 
of  the  golf  clubs  is  a  scarlet  jacket  with 
dark  blue  collar  and  cwSb  ;  this  gives  a 
very  gay  appearance  to  a  field  of  play- 
ers, and  is  exceedingly  pretty  in  the 
open  air. 

It  is  a  curious  &ct  that  no  player  in 
England,  either  man  or  woman,  would 
be  willing  to  play  in  a  new  coat ;  it 
must  at  least  have  the  appearance  of 
usage ;  to  accomplish  this,  these  brill- 
iant uniforms  are  left  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  weather  in  order  to  make  them 
appear  as  if  they  had  seen  service.  In 
Scotland  or  England  a  player  attired  in 
a  brand-new  outfit  would  be  guyed  as 
immercifully  as  a  raw  recruit.  A  prom- 
inent English  tailor  declares  that  in 
London  3iey  always  manage  to  soil 
the  covert  coats  before  offering  them  for 
sale,  for  Englishwomen  do  not  hanker 
after  new  clothes ;  in  this  country  such 
coats  would  be  sold  at  reduced  prices, 
because  every  person  desires  an  air  of 
pristine  freslmess  to  pervade  his  or  her 
attire. 

POVERTY  SUPPERS 

Tms  is  the  latest  form  of  charitable 
entertainment  The  members  of  some 
particular  church  agree  each  to  give  a 
supper  at  their  houses  once  a  week, 
the  cost  not  exceeding  one  dollar  for 
twelve  guests ;  the  members  of  the 
society  however  pay  twenty-five  cents 
each  for  their  entertainment,  and  in 
this  way  a  good  round  sum  may  be 
made. 

To  provide  even  the  plainest  menu 
taxes  the  ingenuity  of  the  hostess  to 
its  limit,  for  to  give  a  good  meal  for  a 
dollar  requires  much  planning  and 
studying  up  of  prices.  Although  the 
repast  may  be  a  modest  one,  if  it  is  well 
planned  uid  executed  no  one  need  get 
up  hungry. 

After  the  homely  repast,  music,  reci- 
tations, or  private  theatricals  are  given, 
or  the  entertainment  may  end  with  a 
lecture,  or  an  informal  dance.  Thus 
the  "Poverty  Supper"  may  become 
the  means  of  social  enjoyment 
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EMBROIBERT    ON   LINEN 


This  dainty  work  is  quite  the  thing 
for  summer ;  the  materials  are  light 
and  cool  to  the  touch,  and  it  may  be 
laid  down  and  taken  up  easily,  and  uses 
little  space  in  a  trunk.  Most  ladies 
who  abide  at  watering-places  during  the 
summer  keep  several  pieces  on  hand ; 
they  employ  their  leisure  moments  in 
this  way,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  re- 
plenish their  supply  of  table  appoint- 
ments with  ease. 

The  illustrations  show  a  couple  of 
centre-pieces  of  simple  yet  elegant  de- 
sign. The  first  is  a  sti'awberry  pattern 
executed  in  filo-floss ;  the  berries  are 
exquisitely  shaded  from  pink  to  a  rich 
red,  with  yeUow  seeds.  The  leaves  are 
worked  in  varying  tints  of  mignonette 
green,  veined  and  outlined  with  reddish 
brown ;  the  second  shows  a  pattern  in 
a  bold  design  of  grapes  and  leaves  ; 
the  former  are  raised  by  means  of  a 
cotton  stuffing  and  worked  in  pale  gray 
greens  ;  the  leaves  are  in  white  floss  in 
a  long  and  short  stitch,  while  the  inside 
is  done  in  a  honeycomb  stitch;  the 
edges  are  scalloped  in  white. 

Another  pretty  pattern  shows  clover- 
blossoms  in  pinkish  purples  with  dull 
green  leaves ;  the  scallops  are  worked 
in  a  pale  shade  of  purple. 

Another  exquisite  design  was  com- 


posed of  wood  violets,  and  ferns,  with 
leaves  of  pale  green  outlined  with  brown, 
the  tendrils  being  of  the  same  color. 

A  wild-rose  pattern  is  a  great  favor- 
ite ;  this  may  be  executed  in  the  natural 
pink  tints,  or  in  pale  golden  yellows. 


QUAINT  FURNISHINGS 

Bedsteads  in  the  rococo  style  are 
handsome  but  rather  ponderous  in 
shape ;  they  have  rather  high  head- 
boards and  elaborate  footboards,  and 
are  of  carved  wood  painted  with  bright- 
colored  flowers  relieved  by  gilding ; 
the  coverlets  are  of  splendid  hand- 
made lace  over  old  faded  renaissance 
brocade  ;  the  dressing-table  is  of  the  pe- 
riod of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  plate-glass 
bric-^brac  cupboard  matches  it.  In  a 
bedroom  furnished  in  this  elegant  style 
all  the  appointments  have  a  relation  to 
each  other,  the  rococo  period  prevailing 
throughout ;  curtains  of  rare  lace  veil  the 
windows  ;  the  wall  is  covered  with  a  re- 
production of  an  ancient  brocade,  and 
the  gilded  furniture  is  of  quaint  and 
ponderous  shape. 

Battan  furniture  is  now  upholstered 
with  the  striped  Aleppo  grass  curtains 
in  which  red  plays  a  predominant  part. 
These  are  extremely  effective  in  a  sea- 
side drawing-room,  and  demand  the  gay 
Persian  prints  for  window  curtains  and 
portieres. 
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THE  SUMMER   GIRL'S  OUTFIT 

The  problem  of  the  summer  vacation 
puzzles  many  a  woman,  and  where  to 
go  and  how  to  go  is  the  question.  It  is 
not  alone  the  cost  of  hotel  bills  in- 
curred at  a  fashionable  summer  resort 
which  debars  many  people  of  moderate 
incomes  from  indulging  in  that  pleas- 
ure ;  it  means  much  more — an  entire, 
costly  outfit — gowns,  bonnets,  gloves, 
and  a  number  of  expensive  accessories. 
There  must  be  costumes  for  riding, 
driving,  bicycling,  calling,  etc.,  and,  be- 
sides, the  fatigue  incident  to  such  con- 
stantly recurrent  changes.  The  would- 
be  fashionable  woman  should  be  strong 
of  body  as  well  as  the  possessor  of  a 
long  purse,  and  must  be  smiling  and 
agreeable  at  all  times. 

The  woman  who  has  a  regard  for  her 
health  and  comfort  does  not  choose  so 
unwisely.  She  finds  some  retired  spot 
by  the  ocean,  or  a  resort  buried  deep  in 
sweet -smelling  pine -woods;  here  she 
goes  in  order  to  lead  the  quiet,  restful' 
life  necessary  for  recuperation  and 
pleasure. 

The  less  one  is  burdened  with  clothes 
the  better ;  a  serviceable  tailor-made 
suit  is  a  necessity ;  it  is  suitable  for 
travelling  and  for  wear  at  any  time.  The 
blazer  or  open-fronted  coat  is  the  best 
style  to  select,  for  with  shirt-waists  in- 
numerable changes  can  be  made. 

Cotton  gowns,  while  fresh  and  pretty, 
are  not  the  best  selection  for  the  coun- 
try— that  is,  without  one  has  a  maid 
who  stands  ready  to  press  them  after 
each  wealing.  If  this  is  not  done,  the 
pretty  dimities  and  organdies  soon  lose 
their  pristine  beauty  and  are  unsightly. 

Wool,  or  the  inexpensive  wash-silk  is 
by  far  the  wisest  choice  for  more  dressy 
gowns,  for  even  if  they  become  mussed, 
hanging  up  in  the  air  will  restore  their 
freshness. 

The  economical  woman  may  manage 
to  appear  with  credit  to  herself  with 
three  or  four  gowns  and  shirt-waists 
ad  libitum.  The  tailor-suit  may  be  of 
English  check,  cheviot,  or  mohair ;  the 
best  dress  may  be  a  simple  but  well- 
made  challie,  an  India  silk  or  an  inex- 
pensive taffeta  ;  a  black  silk  skirt  and 
several  silk  and  cotton  waists  may  com- 


plete the  outfit)  with,  of  course,  a  bicycle 
costume,  which  is  nowadays  included 
in  every  woman's  wardix>be. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  this 
wardrobe  is  intended  for  the  summer 
sojourner  in  country  places,  where  the 
seal  of  fashion  has  not  set  its  stamp. 
It  may  even  do  for  a  few  days  for  the 
unambitious  woman  at  a  fashionable 
hotel,  who  does  not  care  to  be  exploited 
in  the  papers  for  the  costliness  and 
variety  of  her  wardrobe. 

As  to  hats,  a  sailor  is  a  necessity,  as 
it  can  be  worn  indiscriminately  with 
different  toilets.  A  felt  alpine  is  quite 
the  thing  for  inclement  days  at  seaside 
and  mountain,  and  no  wardrobe  is  com- 
plete vrithout  a  pretty  little  iancy  hat 
of  some  kind. 

Gloves  of  wash-leather  are  preferable 
to  any  other,  and  a  few  pairs  will  carry 
one  through  the  summer,  with  one  or 
two  pair  of  kid  gloves  for  extra  occasions. 

Russet  shoes  are  by  far  the  most  com- 
fortable for  warm  weather ;  they  are 
porous  and  do  not  retain  the  heat,  al- 
though a  pair  of  black  kid  Oxfords  is 
useful  for  many  purposes.  With  three 
pairs  of  shoes  the  economical  woman 
should  get  through  the  summer  quite 
comfortably. 

For  about  one  hundred  dollars  a  girl 
of  moderate  means  and  ambitions  may 
obtain  an  excellent  outfit  Of  course 
she  cannot  go  to  fashionable  tailors,  but 
must  buy  ready-made  garments,  which 
nowadays  are  not  to  be  despised.  Here 
is  an  estimate  made  according  to  metro- 
politan prices,  including  an  outfit  of 
which  no  one  need  be  ashamed. 


ITEMS  OF  WARDROBE. 

Wool  suit,  silk-lined  jacket,      .  $16.00 

Challie  or  India  silk,  ....  20.00 

Black  silk  skirt, 13.00 

Taffeta  waist, 6.00 

Two  shirt-waists,  $1.25  each.    .  2.50 

Two  at  75  cents  each,      .     .     .  1.50 

Alpaca  petticoat, 1.50 

Bicycle  suit,        16.00 

Sailor  hat, 1.76 

Alpine, 1.50 

Fancy  straw, 5.00 

One  pair  russet  Oxfords,      .     .  2.60 

One  pair  slippers,        ....  1.50 
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Walking  boots,       ..'... 

Three  pairs  of  chamois  gloves, 

75  cents  per  pair,     .     .     . 

Two  pairs  kid,  $1.25  per  pair  . 


$3.50 

2.25 
2.50 

$97.00 


This  leaves  a  balance  of  three  dollars 
for  handkerchiefs  and  veils.  If  a  woman 
knows  how  to  handle  her  needle  many 
of  the  articles  can  be  made  at  one-third 
of  the  cost. 

NEW    IDEAS    m   FLORAL  DECORA- 
TION 

Although  we  are  told  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  the  human 
brain  is  continually  evolving  novelties. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  strikingly  evi- 
denced than  in  the  florist,  to  whose 
ingenuity  there  seems  no  end.  Nothing 
adds  so  much  to  the  elegance  of  a  lunch 
or  dinner  as  the  floral  decorations. 
These  need  not  necessarily  be  expensive, 
and  in  suburban  towns  where  wild 
flowers  are  procurable  at  litUe  cost,  the 
use  of  flowers  may  be  lavish.  To  dec- 
orate with  seasonable  flowers  is  always  in 
good  taste ;  thus  May  brings  us  apple 
blossoms  and  daisies,  August  its  golden- 
rod,  etc  Each  hostess  should  endeavor 
to  surprise  her  guests  with  some  floral 
novelty,  which  always  gives  pleasure.  A 
charming  device  for  the  centre-piece  of 
a  dinner-table  is  a  "pure  white  doe  of 
plaster  of  Pans  resting  on  a  bank 
of  fairy  moss  and  surrounded  by  a 
hedge  of  straggling  wild  roses ;  this 
graceful  animal  held  in  its  mouth  a 
branch  of  fragrant  white  lilacs ;  any 
other  flower  may  be  substituted. 

Another  pretty  idea  was  shown  in  a 
mound  formed  of  pink  moss  rose-buds, 
arbutus,  and  the  feathery  plumes  of 
Japanese  ferns,  the  edge  softened  with 
airy  puffing  of  rose-colored  illusion. 
.  Jacque  roses  and  violets  are  a  new 
combination. 

At  a  wedding  breakfast  recently,  the 
white  satin  menu  cards  were  tied  to  the 
neck  of  a  pure  white  porcelain  swan, 
which  carried  on  its  snowy  back  a  load 
of  purple  Russian  violets. 

Shower  bouquets  are  still  used  at 
weddings;  white  violets  are  quite  a 
favorite  with  brides;  a  sweet  young 
bride  carried  a  bouquet  of  these  flow- 


ers, composed  of  seven  small  bouquets, 
the  number  of  the  bridesmaids ;  in  one 
of  the  bunches  was  concealed  a  golden 
circlet  tied  with  white  baby  ribbon ;  the 
fortimate  girl  who  secured  this  treasure 
was  presumably  the  next  bride. 

A  dime,  a  button,  and  a  needle  are 
frequently  placed  in  the  wedding-cake ; 
the  young  man  who  gets  the  dime  will 
marry  for  money ;  he  who  receives  the 
button  will  be  an  old  bachelor,  and  the 
girl  to  whom  the  needle  falls  will  surely 
be  an  old  maid. 

Bridal  bouquets  are  now  surrounded 
with  a  frill  of  duchess  lace  or  with  a  fine 
puffing  of  white  tuUe ;  in  bridesmaids' 
bouquets  the  tulle  matches  or  harmo- 
nizes with  the  color  of  the  flowers. 

The  florists  are  endeavoring  to  do 
away  with  the  use  of  ribbon,  and  are 
advocating  the  natural  arrangement  of 
flowers.  Scarcely  more  than  two  kinds 
of  blossoms  are  now  used  in  house  dec- 
oration. 

The  "  wave  bouquet "  is  a  charming  in- 
novation ;  it  was  the  creation  of  that  sci- 
entific florist,  Thorley,  and  has  met  with 
unprecedented  success.  It  is  used  only 
for  weddings,  and  instead  of  being  car- 
ried in  the  hand  is  supported  between 
the  breast  and  the  right  arm.  It  is  of 
enormous  proportions,  and  is  charming- 
ly natural  The  flowers  are  tied  loosely 
together,  and  from  them  droop  long 
garlands  of  asparagus  vine,  to  which  are 
secured,  by  invisible  wires,  a  few  ex- 
quisitely delicate  flowers,  these  fluttering 
strands  of  feathery  green  are  tossed  care- 
lessly over  the  outside  of  the  arm,  where 
they  wave  airily  to  and  fro,  falling  to  the 
hem  of  the  garment,  and  mingling  with 
the  folds  of  the  gown. 

Palmistry  and  phrenology  are  resorted 
to  as  a  means  of  entertaining  guests.  A 
professional  cheirosophist  or  phrenolo- 
gist is  hired  for  the  occasion,  and  the 
guests  submit  their  heads  and  hands  to 
his  inspection. 

A  novel  way  of  getting  around  the 
tipping  habit  was  invented  by  a  bright 
American  woman  married  to  a  foreign 
nobleman.  In  an  obscure  corridor  she 
has  hung  a  contribution  box,  in  which 
the  visitor,  on  departing,  may  drop  his 
dole,  no  one  knowing  whether  he  puts 
in  much  or  little.     Every  six  months  the 
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box  is  opened  and  the  contents  are  di- 
vided among  the  servants. 

CONCENTRATION  A  FACTOR  IN 
SUCCESS 

.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  woman's 
&ilare  in  business  or  professional  pur- 
suits is  her  lack  of  devotion  to  one 
object,  and  her  amiable  superficiality. 
Concentration  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  factor  in  success  ;  everything 
nowadays  tends  toward  specialties,  and 
concentration  along  certain  lines  neces- 
sitates courage,  patience,  and  a  system- 
atic apportionment  of  time.  It  is  much 
better  to  learn  one  thing  thoroughly 
than  many  things  superficially. 

Even  though  a  woman  may  be  placed 
above  the  necessity  of  labor,  it  is  well 
for  her  to  devote  herself  to  some  one 
thing  which  will  give  her  an  interest  in 
life,  for  an  aimless  existence  is  unsatis- 
factory to  all  thinking  persons. 

A  cynical  writer  says :  ''  Ideas  are  like 
beards,  men  only  get  them  when  they 
are  grown  up,  women  never  get  any." 
The  nineteenth  century  woman  cannot, 
however,  be  accused  of  paucity  of  ideas ; 
she  often  has  too  many,  and  in  her 
anxiety  to  promulgate  certain  Utopian 
principles  loses  sight  of  the  realities  of 
life.  Woman  has  few  things  to  com- 
plain of  nowadays,  and  as  she  is  en- 
dowed with  new-bom  privileges,  the 
world  looks  to  her  to  accomplish  some- 
thing, in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the 
opposite  sex  that  she  is  worthy  of  what 
she  has  long  maintained  are  her  rights. 

Labor  dignifies  and  does  not  lower 
the  standard  of  womankind ;  a  true 
woman  can  dignify  the  most  humble 
occupation  and  imbue  it  with  her  own 
individuality.  In  order  to  do  this  she 
must  concentrate  all  her  energies  upon 
one  thing,  whatever  that  may  be.  To 
attempt  too  many  things  breaks  the 
continuity  of  thought  and  prevents  any 
of  them  from  being  well  done. 

For  a  woman  to  imagine  that  her 
education  finishes  when  she  leaves  col- 
lege is  a  manifest  absurdity.  In  our 
grandmother's  days  a  young  girl  was 
supposed  to  finish  her  education  when 
she  emerged  from  the  school-room  and 
had  attained  a  certain  age ;  in  fact,  a 
young  lady  with  proper  advantages  was 


assumed  to  know  everything  when  she 
put  on  trained  gowns  and  was  eighteen 
years  old  ;  she  presumably  never  again 
resumed  her  studies,  unless  it  might  be 
music  or  dancing. 

Someone  has  said,  "  Education  is  a 
mental  railway,  beginning  at  birth  and 
running  on  to  eternity."  All  progres- 
sive people  realize  that  one  s  education 
can  never  be  terminated  until  our  lives 
on  earth  are  finished. 

Much  of  the  mischief  in  which  many 
women  become  involved  is  the  outcome 
of  idleness,  the  lack  of  some  worthy 
employment  Dr.  Watts  wrote  better 
than. he  knew,  when  he  said,  "Satan 
finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands 
to  do."  The  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
to  be  idle  will  be  considered  a  disgrace  ; 
for  even  the  wealthiest  women  nowa- 
days seek  some  occupation  which  ab- 
sorbs their  leisure  moments.  Some 
study  music,  others  painting,  while  still 
others  relieve  the  necessities  of  their 
less  fortunate  sisters.  To  women,  how- 
ever, who  must  be  dependent  on  their 
own  exertions,  concentration  should  be 
the  primary  lesson  in  life ;  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth  have  had  their  minds 
directed  toward  some  supreme  object, 
the  attainment  of  which  absorbed  all 
of  their  energies.  "  Jack  of  all  trades 
and  master  of  none  "  may  well  be  applied 
to  those  who  endeavor  to  accomplish 
too  many  things  and  who  consequently 
never  make  a  success  of  anything. 

The  world  is  no  longer  satisfied  with 
mediocrity,  and  one  must  be  perfect 
along  some  particular  line  or  fail  to 
receive  recognition.  This  asiom  should 
be  taken  to  heart  by  the  young.  Do 
not  fritter  away  your  energies  in  use- 
less striving.  Discover  in  what  direc- 
tion your  talent  lies  and  concentrate 
your  best  energies  on  a  certain  object 
If  you  work  intelligently  and  to  the 
point,  your  efforts  will  in  time  be  re- 
vearded. 

The  sensational  columns  of  the  daily 
papers  have  a  tendency  to  demoralize 
both  men  and  women,  and  certainly  do 
not  tend  toward  the  higher  develop- 
ment of  either  sex.  It  can  be  of  no 
possible  interest  to  hear  of  a,  woman 
reporter  riding  a  bare-backed  horse,  or 
playing  stoker  on  a  ferry-boat 
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CURRENT  COMMENT 

The  German  schools  of  domestic  sci- 
ence are  far  ahead  of  those  of  England 
and  America.  Every  detail  of  house- 
keeping is  thorongUy  taught,  and  no 
diploma  is  issued  untU  a  girl  is  consid- 
ered an  expert ;  this  is  why  the  house- 
hold service  in  Oermany  is  so  much  bet- 
ter than  ours. 

A  woman  has  applied  for  a  patent 
curtain  screen  for  women  bicyclists  who 
desire  to  conceal  their  identity  from  the 
public  gaze.  Verily  the  way  of  the  fem- 
inine cyclist  is  hard  enough  without  in- 
terposing further  difficulties.  Fa^cy  a 
woman  with  such  an  awkward  arrange- 
ment flapping  about  her  having  the 
courage  to  wheel  at  alL 

In  the  little  republic  of  Venezuela^ 
etiquette  is  strictly  enforced.  On  a 
certain  ceremonial  occasion  the  Ameri- 
can minister  presented  himself  before 
the  President  minus  a  tie  ;  he  was  se- 
verely rebuked  by  that  functionary,  and 
was  ever  afterward  in  bad  odor. 

A  new  but  not  at  all  pretty  fancy  is 
the  hanging  of  the  coin  piurse  from  the 
long  lorgnette  chain ;  this  fashion  has 
superseded  the  Trilby  locket,  which  was 
worn  in  similar  conspicuous  fashion  ;  at 
least  the  purse  has  in  it  an  element  of 
usefulness,  and  has  some  small  excuse 
for  its  existence;  the  locket  had  none 
whatever,  for  what  sentimental  woman 
would  wish  to  have  her  sweetheart's  pict- 
ure dangling  about  loosely  on  the  end 
of  a  cham. 

Electricily  and  corsets  are  apparently 
inimical  One  of  the  professors  in  the 
GirFs  High  School  in  Oakland,  GaL,  dis- 
covered that  the  steels  in  the  young 
women's  corsets  seriously  affected  the 
delicate  electrical  apparatus  and  ren- 
dered experiments  uncertain ;  health 
waists,  which  did  not  contain  steels, 
made  no  disturbance.  A  galvanometer 
is  placed  at  the  door  which  immediately 
indicates  the  wearers  of  the  obnoxious 
stays. 

Women  are  fast  gaining  a  position  in 
art  The  exhibitions  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, London,  the  Paris  Salon,  and  our 
own  Academy  of  Design,  show  ^t  many 
women  artists  are  entering  the  field,  and 
sharing  the  honors  hitherto  usurped  by 
men. 


WOMEN  UP  TO  DATE 

QuiEEN  YiOTOBiA  rarely  accepts  a  pres- 
ent from  a  subject^  though  she  herself 
gives  many,  principally  in  the  shape  of 
cashmere  shawls  and  her  own  photo- 
graph. On  one  occasion  the  maUre 
d'hotel  of  a  caravansary  in  the  south  of 
France  was  extremely  attentive  ;  instead 
of  a  generous  tip  he  was  the  recipient 
of  an  autograph  photo  of  her  Majesty. 

Irma  Komlo^,  the  Viennese  aitist 
and  the  instructor  of  the  royal  ladies  of 
the  Court  of  Austria  is  much  sought 
after  in  this  country.  She  is  overrun 
with  orders  from  wealthy  women  both 
here  and  abroad.  She  is  now  engaged 
in  painting  the  rare  orchids  in  the 
greenhouses  on  the  Gould  estate,  pursu- 
ant to  an  order  from  Miss  Helen  Gould* 

The  Princess  of  Bulgaria,  on  whom 
the  Pope  recently  bestowed  that  much- 
coveted  bauble  the  Golden  Rose,  is  a 
stanch  upholder  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith. 

An  American  bicycle  company  has  re- 
cently made  a  beautiful  whed,  which  vrill 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Henry  Stanley,  the  Afri- 
can explorer's  wife.  It  is  enamelled  in 
pure  white,  with  trimmings  of  silver,  and 
is  an  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship. 

Miss  Kate  j^euibom,  the  vmter,  and 
niece  of  Daniel  Webster,  is  a  devotee 
to  the  wheel,  and  declares  that  she  can 
ride  pretty  well — on  level  ground. 

Mrs.  Croly  (Jennie  June),  recently 
presented  the  eight  surviving  members 
of  Sorosis  with  the  1868  pin,  given  in 
commemoration  of  the  efforts  of  the 
original  members  of  that  club  to  foster 
and  preserve  the  first  woman's  organiza- 
tion. 

One  of  Elsie  de  Wolfe's  gowns  worn 
in  Bohemia  is  of  gold  woven  doth,  over 
a  petticoat  of  ivory  satin  embroidered 
in  silver  ;  this  splendid  costume  cost 
the  trifle  of  $750. 

Jeanne  Samar}',  a  French  woman,  has 
inaugurated  a  theatre  called  the  ''  Thea- 
tre Blanc."  The  plays  are  eminently 
proper,  and  devoid  of  the  risqui  sug- 
gestions that  debar  French  mothers 
from  taking  their  daughters  to  the  play- 
house. 

Calve  is  a  woman  with  a  sympathetic 
heart,  and  is  always  willing  to  sing  for 
sweet  charity's  sake. 
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THE  DRESSING  TABLE 

Now  that  women  have  taken  to  out-of- 
door  recreations  they  care  less  for  their 
complexion ;  this  is  a  mistake,  as  while 
cjclmg  or  boating,  a  light  veil  may  be 
worn  with  advantage,  affording  some 
protection  from  the  too  ardent  rays  of 
the  sun. 

Simple  creams  and  lotions  do  much 
to  keep  the  skin  in  good  condition,  and 
frequent  ablutions  are  necessary ;  it  is 
not,  however,  wise  to  bathe  the  face  and 
hands  just  before  going  out,  as  the  pores 
are  opened,  and  one  bums  with  greater 
facility  ;  powdered  borax  or  ammonia  is 
cleansing,  and  removes  all  traces  of  per- 
spiration. The  following  recipes  are  ef- 
ficacious : 


THE  KITCHEN 


STBAWBERRT   SYBUP 


To  six  pounds  of  strawberries,  allow 
one  of  granulated  sugar  ;  put  a  layer  of 
strawberries  and  one  of  sugar,  and  set 
in  a  cool  place  for  several  hours  ;  then 
dip  up  the  berries  with  a  colander  and 
let  them  drain.  Strain  through  a  coarse 
towel;  measure,  and  to  every  pint  of 
juice  allow  one  of  sugar ;  put  in  a  stone 
jar  and  set  in  a  pot  of  cold  water,  over 
the  fire.  Let  it  boil  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved  ;  when  the  froth  ceases  to  rise, 
remove  it  from  the  fire  and  set  away  to 
cool ;  then  bottle  ;  the  syrup,  vdtii  a 
little  lemon  juice,  makes  a  refreshing 
drink. 


.    FACE  BLEACH 

Cologne 4  ounces 

Corrosive  sublimate. .  8  grains 

Glycerine 1  drachm 

Apply  with  a  linen  cloth  night  and 
morning. 

FOR    SUKBUBN 

Rose-water 3  ounces 

Tincture  benzoin ....  1  tablespoonf  ul 
Mix  and  use. 

Mittens  of  Turkish  towelling  are  ex- 
cellent, used  instead  of  the  ordinary 
wash-rag.  A  quart  of  milk  mixed  vnth 
the  juice  of  half-a-dozen  mandarin  or- 
anges is  said  to  be  a  fine  and  hsuTnless 
cosmetic.  Any  quantity  of  oranges  may 
be  eaten,  and  are  excellent  for  clearing 
the  complexion  ;  vegetables  freely  eaten 
are  good  for  the  skin,  carrots  and  onions 
being  specially  efficacious. 

A  celebrated  English  beauty  insists 
that  nothing  is  so  important  in  preserv- 
ing the  freshness  of  the  complexion  as 
absolute  rest  ;  this  lady,  although  a 
great  society  woman,  remains  one  en- 
tire day  out  of  ten  in  bed,  and  emerges 
from  her  chamber  looking  young  and 
lovely. 

A  diet  of  oatmefd  and  cream  is  fine 
for  purifying  the  complexion,  and  meat 
should  be  eaten  rarely. 


USEFUL  HINTS 

An  excellent  way  to  keep  moths  out 
of  fur  and  woollen,  is  to  wrap  them  well 
in  newspapers,  taking  care  that  there 
are  no  holes  in  the  paper.  Moths  ob- 
ject to  printer's  ink  ;  to  obviate  tearing, 
stout  brown  paper  may  be  placed  out- 
side. Before  putting  winter  clothing 
away  brush  well,  air,  and  hang  out  in 
the  sun. 

In  putting  away  handsome  gowns, 
the  sleeves,  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
shape,  should  be  stuffed  with  tissue- 
paper  ;  several  thicknesses  of  paper 
should  be  placed  over  buttons  to  pre- 
vent them  marking  the  gooda  Velvet 
capes  and  coats  should  not  be  packed 
where  much  pressure  comes  on  top  of 
them,  as  it  flattens  the  pile  ;  they  should 
be  put  away  in  boxes  or  separate  trays. 


BUSSET    SHOES   AND   BELTS. 

These  may  be  cleansed  by  first  brush- 
ing off  the  dirt  and  rubbing  with  the 
Lightning  Eradicator,  sold  everywhere ; 
the  shoe  should  be  rubbed  with  a  bit  of 
flannel  dipped  in  the  cleaner.  Half 
a  lemon  rubbed  over  the  shoe  also  re- 
moves the  dirt,  but  is  more  apt  to  crack 
the  leather ;  after  either  of  these  pro- 
cesses brush  lightly  with  russet  dressing. 
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AMERICAN   WIVES  OF  FOREIGN   DIPLOMATS 
By  Emily  Lee  Sherwood 


THERE  is  no  denying  that  the  at- 
tractive young  American  woman 
has  been,  for  some  time,  a  most 
interesting  personality  to  gentlemen  of 
foreign  birth,  matrimonially  inclined. 

The  attractive  type — for  there  is  a 
type — possesses  peculiar  charms  that 
count  for  much  in  the  estimation  of 
gentlemen  of  high  social  position.  Her 
beauty  has  a  clear-cut,  refined  style 
that  has  no  counterpart  anywhere  else ; 
her  native  grace  of  manner,  added  to 
piquancy  and  adaptiveness,  renders  her 
at  ease  in  any  situation  in  which  she 
may  find  herself ;  and  she  readily  picks 
up  accomplishments,  among  which  might 
be  classed  a  facility  for  acquiring^  foi*- 
eignjangua^esi  That  Breadth  and  fin- 
igh  _of  culture  whlcK"'^mes  through 
traveLjLhicfir  the  European  considers  so 
essential  to  high  breeding,  the  Ameri- 
can girl  absorbs  and  assimilates  most 
readily.  When  there  are  added  to  these 
personal  advantages  those  others — fam- 
&yjties  with  persons  of  distinction  and" 
character^  or  of  greaLJortunes.  so  that 

^she  is  thcpwn.  into  thfl  he.ftt-  socieiy.^ . 

,hbme  or  abroad — it  can_readily  be  seen 
why  the_jjnftrir*fl.Ti  ^qp©  is  considered 
Susuailycharming  to  the  European  oi 

-station.     The  fact  that   it  is  so   is  a 


compliment  to  his  taste  as  well  as  to 
American  women. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  all  the^ 
world  where  ^the  foreigner  is  seen  to 
greater  advantage,  as  the  husband  of 
the  American  woman,  than  in  the  dip- 
lomatic circle  of  our  national  capital, 
where  there  are  several  examples  to  be; 


met)  ranging  from  the  rank  of  ambas- 
sador to  that  of  attache. 

The  members  of  the  diplomatic  coips 
who  have  American  wives  are  the  French 
Ambassador,  M.  Paten otre;  the  Mexi- 
can Minister,  Sefior  Don  Mattias  Bom- 
ero  ;  the  Brazilian  l^Iinister,  Senhor  Sal- 
vador de  Mendonga  ;  the  Charg^  d'Af- 
faires  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Seiior 
Don  Vincent  J.  Dominguez ;  the  Charg6 
d'AfEaires  of  Colombia,  Seiior  Don  Julio 
Rengifo;  the  Solicitor  of  the  French 
legation.  Marquis  de  Chambrun,  who 
has  but  recently  taken  to  himself  an 
American  wife  ;  and  the  First  Secretary 
of  the  Mexican  legation,  Senor  Covar- 
rubias,  who  also  has  an  American  wife, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  women  in  the 
group. 

The  presence  in  a  legation  of  a  charm- 
ing and  clever  woman  gives  ^lat  to  the 
diplomat,  the  crowning  elegance  to  his 
domestic  mtnage,  and  adds  dignity  and 
honor  to  his  country,  since  to  dispense 
a  refined  and  generous  hospitality  is 
considered  a  pa^  of  the  duty  of  such  an 
officer.  The  woman's  place  in  these 
functions  is  therefore — as  it  ever  has 
been,  whether  in  the  courts  of  kings  of 
ihe  old  world  or  in  the  less  exacting 
social  codes  of  the  republics — one  call- 
ing for  the  exercise  of  great  tact,  and 
of  all  those  charms  for  which  the  Ameri- 
can woman  is  so  widely  famous.  In  our 
own  country,  however  "plain"  a  man 
may  be,  when  he  reaches  the  presiden- 
tial chair  he  soon  learns  that  as  a-na-_. 
tion  we  have  social  duties  to  perform  tq 
sustain   our   national   dignity,    and    to 
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Drawing-rooms,  French  Ambassador's  Residence. 
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make  tbe  machinery  of  our 
foreign  relations  move  on 
with  that  correctness  of 
form  which  is  due  from  a 
great  nation  as  an  expres- 
sion of  self-respect. 

Washington  is  very  gen- 
erally regarded,  by  members 
of  the   Corps  Diplomatique, 
as  one  of  the  most  desirable 
and  easy  stations  to  fill,  since 
the  United  States  are  so  gen- 
erally at  peace  with  all  na- 
tions.    The  social  functions 
that  are  obligatory  are  not 
onerous,  and  others  are  such 
as  fall  to  the  lot  of  society 
people  everywhere  — -Tormal 
anchinformal  dinners,  recep-     j^ 
tions,  and  keeping  up  with     ry. 
the     usual     procession     of     | 
events  during  the  season. 
r     The  first  public  function 
inaugurating  the  official  sea-     i 
son  in  Washington    is  the     [ 
President's  Morning  Recep- 
tion on  New- Year's  Day  in     I 
the  Executive   Mansion,   in     ! 
-which  all  officials,  of  what- 
ever grade,  are  expected  to 
participate.     On  these  brill- 
iant occasions  the  members 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and 
their  wives  take  precedence     i 
of  all  others,  being  received     ^^  '. 
as  honored  guests  of  the 
ation  ;   only  the  members 
"of  the  Cabinet  form  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  as  they  are  regard- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  Executive,  repre- 
senting the  various   branches   of    the 
Government     The  wives  of  the  various 
secretaries  assist  in  the  receiving  line, 
the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State  stand- 
ing next  to  the  wife  of  the  President,  or 
whoever  is  the  presiding  lady  of  the 
White  House ;  while  the  Secretary  of 
I        State  presents  the  various  members  of 
\       the   legations  to  the  President     The 
\^^^i&ther  members  of  the  Cabinet  assist  as 
hosts  behind  the  line. 

The  diplomats  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  event  by  appearing  in  all 
the  dignity  and  splendor  of  their  official 
court  dress,  and  their  ladies  come  in 
carriage  or  dinner  dress,  for  immedi- 
ately   upon    leaving    the    presidential 


Mme.  Paten6tre. 

mansion  they  repair  to  the  home  of  the 
Secretaiy  of  State,  who  always  enter- 
tains the  corps,  and  the  ladies  of  their 
households,  with  a  formal  breakfast  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year. 

The  United  States  now  takes  rank 
as  one  of  the  first  powers  among  nations, 
recently  having  elevated  several  of  her 
diplomatic  representatives  to  the  rank  of 
ambassadors.  This  was  brought  about 
by  virtue  of  a  law  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  ambassadors  to  such 
countries  as  sent  them  to  us.  Within 
a  short  time  after  the  passage  of  this 
law,  three  years  or  more  ago,  four  powers 
were  represented  here  by  ambassadors 
— England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
France  sent  us,  as  the  first  one  to  occu- 
py the  embassy  here,  M.  Patenotre,  a 
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gentleman  of  rare  diplomatic  reputa- 
tion who  had  served  his  country  at 
various  posts  during  a  score  of  years. 
Being  very  popular  in  society,  it  did  not 
take  him  long  to  woo  and  win  the  beau- 
tiful young  daughter  of  Mr.  James  El- 
verson,  the  noted  Philadelphia  joumallst. 
j-he  story  of  Mme.~Paten6lre'?  beauty, 
accomplishments,  and  charm  has  often 
been  rehearsed  during  the  past  two  years, 
but  all  who  are  intimate  enough  to 
penetrate  the  family  circle  regard  as 
her  rarest  accomplishment  her  fine 
musical  attainments.  She  performs  oi^ 
both  harp  and  piano  with  unusual  brill- 
iancy and  skill,  having  been  trained  in 
the  musical  conservatories  of  Ger- 
many. "^ 
The  French  Ambassador  enjoys  the 
convenience  of  two  charming  residences 
in  Washington — the  Embassy,  which  is 
in  the  quaint  old  house  owned  by  Gen- 
eral Porter,  and  the  picturesque  villa 
on  Georgetown  Heights  known  as  "  Clif- 
ton," built  by  Mr.  Elverson  as  a  wedding 
present  for  his  daughter.  At  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  year  are  spent  by  the 
household  in  the  suburban  residence. 
The  place    commands   many  charming 


views  of  the  adjacent  city,  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol  and  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment coming  within  its  wide  sweep. 
The  Embassy  has  recently  been  un- 
dergoing extensive  repairs  and  im- 
provements, the  principal  one  being  the 
addition  of  a  fine  salon  parlor,  which 
will  frequently  be  converted  into  a  ball- 
room on  state  occasions  Here  are  gath- 
ered some  of  the  choicest  furnishings 
of  this  elegant  residence,  specimens  of 
that  refinement  of  taste  that  character- 
izes everything  that  comes  from  France. 
Most  noticeable  among  these  are  three 
fine  pieces  of  Gobelm  tapestry,  brill- 
iant color  schemes  from  that  master  of 
color,  Beauvais.  They  represent  fish, 
fruits,  and  flowers,  vnth  all  the  vividness 
of  their  varied  lifelike  texture,  bloom, 
and  delicate  beauty.  The  old  tapes- 
try which  covers  so  much  space  on  the 
opposite  wall  is  very  quaint,  and  as 
unsolvable  as  the  Sphinx.  The  Am- 
bassador considers  it  one  of  his  most 
precious  possessions.  The  three  Gobe- 
lin tapestries  were  presented  to  him  by 
the  French  Government,  and  are  equally 
prized.  The  Turkish  saddle  seen  in  the 
picture,  was  presented  to  M.  Patenotre 


Mam  Salon,  French  Enabassy. 
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Old  Tapertry  in  the  Main  Salon,  French  Annbassador's  Residence. 


by  the  Sultan  when  he  was  Minister  to 
Turkey.  Souvenirs  of  his  diplomatic 
relations  with  China  peep  out  from 
niches  behind  silken  curtains  in  the 
shape  of  Buddhas,  and  choice  bric-ilk-brac 
is  scattered  all  over  the  house,  gathered 
together  while  he  filled  foreign  diplo- 
matic posts. 

The  Embassy,  with  its  high-ceiled,, 
and  large,  old-style  drawing-rooms  en  • 
suite,  is  well  suited  for  large  enter- 
tainments. But  the  greatest  ornament 
in  this  house,  as  in  other  homes,  con- 
sists in  something  besides  furnishings 
— the  dear  little  girl  whose  presence 
makes  this  stateliest  house  a  home. 

The  President's  first  Evening  Card 
Reception  iff'given  "  to  meet  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps:"  On  this  occasion,  as  at 
the  New-Year's  Levee,  the  members  of 
the  Corps  appear  in  court  dress.  In 
contrast  with  the  plain  black  di:ess-suit 
of  the  American  gentlemen,  the  effect  is 
brilliant  in  the  extreme.  The  pictu- 
resque costumes  of  such  countries   as 


China  and  Korea ;  the  rich  gold-leaf 
embroideries  of  the  Germans,  Italians, 
and  English  ;  the  crosses  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  or  of  knighthood ;  the  other 
insignia  of  rank  or  honor  on  coat  lapels  ; 
the  jeweled  swords— all  these  attract 
attention  and  admiration,  for  we  as  a 
people  do  enjoy  seeing  these  things, 
even  if  we  do  not  affect  them  ourselves. 
This  gay  procession,  accompanied  by 
ladies  in  full  dress,  glittering  with  dia- 
monds enough  to  ransom  a  king,  is  led 
by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  Ambassador 
from  the  Court  of  St.  James  and  Dean  of 
the  Corps.  The  American  ladies  of  the 
distinguished  company  lose  nothing  by 
comparison  with  the  stately  dames  who 
wear  their  honors  and  titles  through  in- 
heritance, and  not  by  the  gateway  of  a 
foreign  marriage. 

The  distinguished  character  of  the 
men  and  women  present,  set  off  by  the 
elegance  of  the  floral  decorations  of  the 
Executive  Mansion,  made  doubly  brill- 
iant from  the  hundreds  of  electric  lights 
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S«nhora  Mendon^ 

above,  renders  the  occasion  an  event  of 
a  lifetime  to  one  who  witnesses  it  as  the 
passing  gaest. 

As  the  Secretary  of  State  is  consid- 
ered at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  circle, 
and  as  he  is  the  only  recognized  me- 
dium of  commanication  be* 
tween  foreign  countries  and 
the  President,  he  receives  a 
large  share  of  attention,  so- 
cisdly,  from  the  members  of 
the  various  representatives 
of  those  nationalities.  This 
courtesy  usually  takes  the 
form  of  a  series  of  formal 
dinners,  at  which  he  becomes 
the  guest  of  honor,  while 
other  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net and  the  Corps  Diplomat' 
ique  are  invited  *'to  meet 
the  Secretary  of  State." 

One  of  the  celebrated  le- 
gation houses,  enjoying  an 
enviable  prestige  for  grand 
state  afiairs  of  this  kmd,  is 
that  of  the  Meidcan  minister, 
Senor  Romero,  while  his  wife 
is  conceded  to  be  the  ideal 
hostess.  In  marriage  Senora 
Bomero  brought  her  hus- 
band, as  her  dowry,  her  rare 
beauty  and  her  personal  love- 
liness of  character.     Her 


popularity  in  the  community  is  im- 
mense ;  her  public  receptions  during 
the  season  bring  thousands  of  visitors, 
and  are  triumphs  of  hospitality. 

On  the  occasions  of  state  dinners  this 
commodious  house  lends  itself  grace- 
fully to  the  decorator's  art.  American 
Beauty  roses  are  lavishly  used  in  the 
drawing-rooms,  while  the  choicest  cut 
flowers  added  to  the  roses  make  a  bower 
of  beauty  of  the  dining-room,  decorat- 
ing the  table,  and  banked  wherever 
.ihey  can  And  a  resting-place.  The  ball- 
room, just  beyond  the  dining-room,  is 
lined  with  mirrors  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
and  the  band  of  musicians,  concealed 
by  a  screen  of  tall  palms,  tempts  the 
younger  set  to  take  a  turn  in  the  waltz 
before  they  leave  the  house.  On  these 
occasions  Senora  Bomero  always  sur- 
rounds herself  with  a  coterie  of  the 
fairest  and  most  brilliant  young  women 
to  be  found  in  the  capital  city,  and 
they  attract  scores  of  young  men.  The 
guests  are  served  from  a  refreshment 
board  as  handsome  as  gold  plate,  cut- 
glass,  delicate  china  and  epergnes  and 
tall  vases  full  vines  and  flowers  can 
make  it  Occasionally,  in  odd  years, 
the  Mexican  legation  house  is  thrown 
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S«nora  Guzmin. 

open  for  a  ball  To  the  President 
alone  belongs  the  honor  of  eclipsing 
these  events  by  those  of  the  White 
House. 

Where  beauty  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  all  of  the  ladies  of  the  choice 
circle  we  are  discussing,  comparisons 
would  be  in  poor  taste,  but  no  one  will 
deny  Seilora  Komero's  claim  to  a  beauty 
of  her  own  that  is  most  attractive,  be- 
cause it  is  allied  to  so  much  amiability. 
This  agreeable  manner  has  no  doubt 
been  her  "fortune." 

Senhor  Mendonya  came  to  Washing- 
ton as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiazy  from  Brazil  to  at- 
tend the  Pan-American  Congress  with 
which  the  late  ex-Secretary  Blaine's 
name  will  always  be  identified.  With 
him  came  a  most  charming  family  circle, 
of  whom  Senhora  Mendonya  was  the 
central  figure.  Everybody  wondered 
how  the  mother  of  this  family  of  four 
daughters  and  a  son  kept  herself  look- 
ing so  young,  when  it  leaked  out  that 
she  was  step  -  mother  only.  Senhora 
Mendonya,  though  bom  in  the  State 
of  Maine,  is  more  Castilian  in  her  type 
than  some  *'  to  the  manner  bom." 

Since  Senhor  Mendonya  became  resi- 
dent minister  he  has  purchased  the 
residence  of  the  late  Justice  Stanley 
Mathews  on  Connecticut  Avenue,  and  is 
near  neighbor  to  the  English  Ambassa- 
dor. But  wherever  he  sets  up  his  Lares 
and  Penates,  there  it  soon  becomes  a 


house  beautiful,  for  the  Minister  is  a 
great  collector  of  fine  paintings,  and 
Senhora Mendonya of  antique  andhistor- 
ic  furniture.  Her  fad  is  for  souvenirs 
of  the  first  Napoleon  Empire,  and  in  her 
drawing-rooms  there  are  many  choice 
"  finds  "  which  any  collector  would  hold 
as  above  price.  Among  these  are  bits 
of  plate  with  Napoleon's  crest  upon 
them,  the  Empress  Eugenie's  piano  or 
spinet,  and  two  exquisitely  carved 
chairs,  with  the  great  golden  bees  em- 
broidered upon  them,  which  Napoleon 
allowed  only  on  the  Imperial  furniture. 

The  picture  gallery  wanders  all  over 
the  house,  and  the  collection  is  rich  in 
old  masters,  as  well  as  some  of  the  best 
specimens  of  the  Barbizon  and  more 
recent  schools.  A  greater  variety  of 
artistic  work  can  be  seen  on  the  walls  of 
this  house  than  in  any  other  private 
gallery  in  Washington ;  and  it  is  proba- 
bly one  of  the  rarest  and  most  v^uable 
collections  of  paintings  of  its  scope  to 
be  found  in  this  country. 

The  legation  house  over  which  Senhora 
Mendonya  so  gracefully  presides  is  noted 
for  the  high  character  of  its  social  func- 
tions. One  season  it  is  a  series  of  musi- 
cales,  to  be  classed  among  the  most 
noticeable  events  of  the  year,  and  an- 
other it  is  something  else  equally  charm- 
ing, in  which  the  young  people  are  in- 
cluded. 

One  cannot  live  long  in  Washington 
without  being  somewhat  painfully  im- 
pressed with  the  fluctuating  aspect  of 


S«nora   Dominguez. 
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Drawing-room  in  th«  Mexican  Legation. 


society.  Friends  come,  and  friends 
go  ;  you  may  meet  again,  or  you  may 
not;  and  but  for  the  excitement  inci- 
dent to  the  kaleidoscopic  aspect  of  the 
changes,  it  would  be  very  discouraging 
to  anything  like  friendship.  The  Dip- 
lomatic Corps  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Recent  changes  in  the  British 
Embassy,  for  instance,  have  taken  out 
of  that  legation  three  members — Messrs. 
Herbert,  Johnson,  and  Barkley,  attaches 
— each  of  whom  had  an  American  wife. 
And  not  long  ago  Dr.  Guz  nan.  Minis- 
ter from  Nicaragua,  resigned  his  post 
to  resume  the  medical  practice  which 
he  abandoned  some  nine  years  ago  in 
order  to  serve  his  country  diplomatically. 
Seiiora  .Guzman  belongs  to  an  old 
Philadelphia  family,  and  is  also  related  to 
the  Ewing  family  of  which  General  Ewing 
is  a  member.  She  has  always  been  very 
popular  in  the  diplomatic  circle,  but  as 
the  doctor  resumes  his  professional  life 
in  the  capital  city,  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
she  will  have  to  make  any  social  sacri- 
fices so  long  as  the  present  members  of 
the  Coi-ps  retain  their  posts.  Senora 
Guzman  has  a  high-bred  personal  car- 
riage which  is  very  becoming,  and  she 


has  always  been  impartial  in  selecting 
friends  from  among  the  wives  of  for- 
eign or  native  birth. 

One  of  the  consolations  of  the  per- 
manent residents  of  the  Capital  is  that 
if  the  procession  of  agreeable  people  is 
constantly  moving  on,  others  are  as 
surely  falling  into  line,  since  much  of  the 
best  society  of  the  States  finds  its  way  to 
Washington  in  the  course  of  time. 

Among  last  season's  new-comers  there 
were  several  American  ladies  added  to 
the  diplomatic  circle,  who  are  widely 
celebrated  for  their  womanly  attrac- 
tions. Foremost  among  these  was  a  fa- 
mous beauty,  the  wife  of  the  ad  interim 
Charge  d'AfGaires  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, Senora  Dominguez,  who  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  in  London,  about 
three  years  ago,  was  known  as  "the 
beautiful  Miss  Murphy,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco." This  seems  the  more  strange, 
as  she  was  born  in  New  York  and  edu- 
cated- in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent. But  during  all  the  years  of  her 
mother's  residence  abroad  the  family 
was  always  identified  with  the  Ameri- 
can colony.  Miss  Murphy  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  well-known  mer- 
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chant  of  New  York  ' 
and  San  Francisco, 
Mr.  D.  J.  Murphy, 
who  was  immensely 
wealthy.  On  Seiiora 
Dominguez's  moth- 
er's side  she  is  con- 
nected with  the  Mac- 
donalds  of  the  south 
of  Scotland,  and  on 
the  Irish  branch  to 
the  Earl  of  Antrim. 
Her  sister  married 
Sir  Charles  Wolseley, 
and  now  resides  in 
England.  As  she 
brought  her  lord  a 
dowry  of  two  million, 
the  presumption  is 
that  Sefiora  Domin- 
guez  is  also  well  pro- 
Tided  for. 

This  handsome 
couple  took  up  their 
residence  in  Wash- 
ington last  year,  but  [. 
diplomatic  transfers 
have  already  com- 
pelled them  to  leave  Washington  for  Par- 
is.   Seiiora  Dominguez  is  noted  for  her 


Seffora  Rengifo. 


ready  wit  and  aptness 
for  repartee.     At  the 
time  of  his  marriage 
Senor   Dominguez 
was  first  Secretary-  of 
the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic at  Madrid,  and  his 
father  had  been  min- 
ister to  the  Court  of 
St.   James    for    over 
forty    consecutive 
years.     Senora  Do- 
minguez is  a  blonde, 
and  her  face  is  singu- 
larly  sweet  and  arch 
in   expression.     The 
Argentine  legation 
house  took  its  place 
as  one  of  the  uncon- 
ventionally furnished, 
I     for  the  Charge  d'Af- 
j      faires    brought  over 
I      with  him  many  price- 
'      less  pieces  of  antique 
I      furniture  of  that  in- 
J      teresting  historic  pe- 
riod of  Queen  Isa- 
bella. 

Last  autumn  saw  the  addition  of  two 
charming  young  women  to  this  favored 


Din-ng-room  in  the   Mexican  Legation. 
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Drawing-room,  Brazilian  Minister's  Residence. 
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coterie  of  American  wives.  The  first  of 
theee  was  Miss  Begina  Barbour,  of 
Washington,  who  was  married  in  De- 
cember to  Seilor  Bengifo,  Charge  d* Af- 
faires of  Colombia.  Mx^.  Bengifo  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  James  F.  Barbour, 
a  well-known  citizen  of  Washington, 
and  she  has  a  host  of  friends. 

The  other  was  of  special  interest  on 
account  of  the  celebrity  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  for  Miss  Margaret  Bives 
Nichols,  the  bride,  was  the  grand-daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Nicholas  Longworth, 
of  Cincinnati,  and  the  groom  was  the 
great-grandson  of  the  Hk^rquis  de  La- 
fayette, the  Marquis  de  Chambrun,  who 
does  not  inherit  the  name  of  Lafayette 
because  the  descent  is  through  his 
mother,  and  there  is  an  heir  of  equal 
relationship  descended  from  the  male 
branch  of  the  house.  The  Marquis  de 
Chambrun  is  Solicitor  of  .the  French 


Embassy,  and  as  the  Marquise  is  one  of 
the  greatest  American  heiresses,  the 
setting  up  of  their  household  added 
much  briUiancy  to  the  diplomatic  cir- 
cle. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  the 
happy  wives  of  this  foreign  circle,  but 
we  are  satisfied  since  these  American 
countrywomen  reflect  honor  upon  them- 
selves and  their  country  by  the  way 
in  which  they  carry  themselves.  If  mar- 
riage is  always  a  "lottery,"  these  ladies 
have  all  been  singularly  fortunate  in 
drawing  prizes. 

American  men,  as  a  class,  do  not  like 
these  foreign  alliances.  There  are  al- 
ways two  sides  to  every  question,  and 
it  may  be  that  this  is  a  case  of  ''  sour 
grapes."  Is  it  not  provoking  to  see  so 
much  grace,  beauty,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it  escaping  them  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
aliens? 


SOME  ARMENIAN   NOTABLES 
By  Emma  Paddock  Telford 


TO-DAY  the  eyes  of  all  the  nations 
are  turned  to  that  flaming  cru- 
cible in  the  East,  over  which 
Hamid  IL,  despite  the  cross  formerly 
used  to  keep  the  devil  from  marring 
chemical  operations,  presides  with  fiend- 
ish cunning  and  unwavering,  unrelent- 
ing malevolence.  Under  these  circum- 
staoices,  it  becomes  an  interesting  study 
in  ethnology  and  Psychism  to  notice 
the  characteristics  and  attainments  of  a 
people  who,  from  this  crucial  heat,  are 
able  to  send  forth 


closes  their  inherent  belief  in  freedom 
of  conscience  and  religious  liberty,  and 


Men  and  women  all  aflame 
For  action. 


The  story  of  the  Armenians  is  neither 
a  new  nor  a  hackneyed  one.  Beginning 
with  the  cradle  of  the  Aryan  race,  it 
runs  a  golden  thread  through  the  web 
of  ancient  and  classic  history,  inter- 
woven with  the  warp  of  all  the  great 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia — oft-times 
almost  inextricably  tangled,  but  never 
cut  and  never  so  hidden  but  that  its 
shining  strand  is  distinctly  visible. 

The  first  record  of  the  Armenians  dis- 


Th«  Armenian  Poet,  Bctganian. 
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their  intolerance  of  coercion  in  this  re- 
spect ;  traits  which  have  ever  since  dis- 
tinguished the  race. 

Haig  or  Haik,  the  grandson  of  Noah, 
and  one  of  the  directors  in  building  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  was  their  ancestor. 
Commanded  to  pay  divine  homage  to 
Belus,  who  reigned  in  Babylon,  he  re- 
fused ;  and  gathering  together  his  family 
of  about  three   himdred  persons,   re- 


Legendary  Portrait  of  the  Chritttan  Warrior,  Vartan. 


turned  to  his  fatherland,  the  country  of 
Ararat  Belus,  fearing  he  would  be- 
come too  powerful  a  rival,  pursued  him, 
but  was  slain  by  an  arrow  from  Haik's 
bow.  This  was  the  first  impetus  given 
to  the  embryo  empire. 

Encouraged  by  conquest,  Haik  went 
on  to  found  cities,  make  wise  laws  and 
regulations  and  promote  the  prosperity 
of  his  people,  until  at  his  death,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  four  hundred  years,  his  coun- 
try stretched  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to 


the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  borders 
of  Pontus  on  the  north  to  the  confines 
of  Arabia  on  the  south.  Haik  is  repre- 
sented by  Armenian  historians  as  a  man 
of  noble  appearance,  gigantic  in  frame 
and  of  superior  intellect ;  racial  charac- 
teristics still  retained  by  many  of  his 
descendants. 

He  was  followed  by  other  rulers  like 
Tigranes  L  and  11.,  who  extended  their 
conquests  far  and  wide,  aug- 
menting the  resources  and 
civilization  of  their  king- 
dom, cultivating  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  showing 
even  at  that  early  age  more 
of  an  afiSnity  for  progress 
than  any  other  Eastern  na- 
tion. Among  the  first  in 
civilization,  tiiey  were  also 
the  first  to  embrace  Chris- 
.  tianity — not  through  force 
but  through  the  more  po- 
tent factor  of  personal  con- 
viction. 

It  was  their  King  Abgar 
who  wrote  the  famous  letter 
to  Jesus,  which  is  quoted  as 
genuine  by  Eusebius  and 
others.  This  letter,  the  full 
text  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  history  written  by 
Moses  Chorenenadzi,  who 
says  he  procured  it  from  the 
royal  archives  in  Edessa,  is 
written  in  Armenian  words 
but  with  Syrian  letters,  and 
invites  Christ  to  come  to 
his  country  of  Edessa,  say- 
ing *'  it  is  not  a  large  coun- 
try, but  it  is  large  enough 
for  you  and  for  me."  Christ 
replied  to  Abgar's  letter 
through  the  Apostle 
Thomas,  saying  He  could 
not  come  himself,  but  He  would  send 
two  of  His  Apostles  after  He  had  gone 
unto  His  Father. 

Christianity,  thus  introduced  and 
spread  throughout  Armenia  during  the 
reij?n  of  Abgar,  received  a  new  impulse 
under  the  hands  of  Gregory  the  Illumi- 
nator, first  Patriarch  of  Armenia,  who 
preached  the  gospel  both  east  and 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  baptized  many, 
destroyed  pagan  temples,  built  churches, 
and    converted    most    of    the    natioiL 
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Summoned  by  Constantine,  he  took  an  The  rocks  and  hills  of  their  father- 
important  part  in  the  first  general  land,  the  rivers  ''  Mother  Araxes "  and 
council  at  Nice  in  a.d.  325,  when  the  "  Sacred  Euphrates,"  whose  waters  have 
Nicene  Creed  was  formulated,  the  Ai-ian  time  and  again  been  crimsoned  by  the 
heresy  suppressed,  and  the  controversy  blood  of  their  children, — all  appeal  to 
concerning  the  proper  time  of  celebrat-  them  and  are  answered  by  an  affection 
ing  Easter  settled.  at  once  noble  and  sublime. 

At  the  downfall  of  the  Arsacidean 
dynasty  in  a.d.  428,  Armenia  lost  her  The  Armenian  Literature,  like  the 
autonomy  and  became  subject  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  had  its  practical  begin- 
Sassanidse  of  Persia,  who 
attempted  to  compel  Ar- 
menians to  renounce 
their  religion  and  become 
Zoroastrian  fire-worship- 
pers. A  great  Armenian 
revolution  followed,  led 
by  the  ecclesiastics;  for 
the  Armenians  were  de- 
termined to  perish  rather 
than  to  renounce  their 
religion.  In  the  final  bat- 
tle, fought  on  the  plains 
of  Avarair  by  the  Kiver 
Deghmood,  hundreds 
laid  down  their  lives,  in- 
cluding General  Vartan, 
who  has  since  been  can- 
onized as  a  saint 

From  this  time  on,  Ar- 
menia became  in  turn  the 
prey  of  Moguls,  Tartars, 
Turcomans,  Osmanli- 
Turks,  Kurds,  Persians, 
and  Bussians.  But,  al- 
though under  the  rod  of 
oppression  all  advance  in 
material  prosperity  was 
stopped,  the  religious 
zeal  of  this  historic  peo- 
ple remained  fervid  and 
intrepid,  while  the  spirit 
of  braver}',  courage,  and 

unconquerable     love      for  Traditional  Portrait  of   Haik.  Progenitor  of  the  Armenian  Tribet. 

liberty  sprang  up  from 

the  blood  -  drenched  soil ;  and  in  in-  ning  with  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
stances  without  number  the  people  chose  ity.  The  fifth  century  was  its  **  golden 
for  themselves  the  crown  of  martyrdom  age."  At  this  time  Mesrob  invented  an 
rather  than  the  white  turban  of  Moham-  alphabet  and  created  an  epoch  by  his 
med.  In  all  their  misfortunes,  sorrow  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  histor- 
has  been  to  the  people  a  bond  of  union  ;  ical  works  of  the  famous  Moses  of  Kho- 
and  instead  of  being  disintegrated  and  reni,  or  Chorenenadzi,  produced  the 
assimilated  by  their  enemies,  they  have  Armenian  Chronicles.  These  have  been 
held  to  their  traditions,  language,  translated  and  are  highly  esteemed  by 
literature,  religion,  customs,  manners,  the  literati  of  Europe,  Lord  Byron 
and  national  spirit.  Love  of  country  is  alluding  to  the  classic  writers  of  this 
one  of  their  most  distinguishing  traits,  period  in  most  eulogistic  terms. 
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The  Patriarch,  Narses  Varjabadian. 

The  pure  and  fervent  Christian  spirit 
that  imbued  the  people  at  this  time  is 
beautifully  expressed  in  a  "  Morning  In- 
vocation : " 

0  Thou  Morn  of  Light,  Thou  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  send  out  thy  light  to  me. 

Awake,  Lord,  to  help  :  waken  the  sleeping 
to  be  like  the  angels. 

1  invoke  with  my  voice,  implore  with  my 
bands,  grant  nie  thy  blessing. 

Love,  name  of  Jesus ;  with  thy  love  melt 
my  stony  heart. 

For  thy  mercy *s  sake  raise  me  up. 

Let  the  dew  of  thy  blood  fall  on  my  soul, 
my  spirit  shall  rejoice. 

Thou  Heavenly  Teacher,  teach  us,  the  dis- 
ciples in  the  school  of  heavenly  ones. 

Tiiou  Expiator  of  Sin,  redeem  us,  the 
thanksgivers,  that  we  may  sing  praises  unto 
Tiiee. 

When  Thou  comest  in  glory,  in  that  awful 
day,  remember  me,  O  Christ. 

Many  of  the  old  monasteries  in  Asia 
contain  records  of  this  period  that, 
brought  to  light,  are  expected  to  prove 


of  great  historical  and  philo- 
logical importance. 

In  the  thirteenth  century 
a  revival  of  letters  took  place. 
To  this  era  belong  the  dis- 
tinguished religious  writers 
and  poets  Nerses  Elayensis 
and  his  nephew  Nerses  of 
Lampron. 

Of  late  years,  Armenian 
literature,  notwithstanding 
the  almost  insuperable  ob- 
stacles interposed  by  the 
most  tyrannical  government 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  has 
acquired  a  remarkable  de- 
velopment. The  ancient  wri- 
ters have  been  studied  and 
the  vernacular  literature  has 
been  purified  and  enriched 
both  by  original  productions 
and  translations. 

One  of  the  most  prolific 
and    distinctive   of  modem 
Armenian  writers,  was  Raph- 
ael  Batganian,   who    under 
the  various   pen  -  names  of 
Kamar  Katiba,  Michael  Vaj- 
elchian,  and  Aghdam  Ergian 
has  taken  foremost  rank  as 
poet,  novelist,  and  historian. 
He  was  bom  in  1830  near 
Mount  Ararat,  at  Nov-Nag- 
hichevan  (new  first  landing),  so  called 
from   the  tradition  that  this  was  the 
spot    on   which    the   ark    rested    and 
Noah's  family  stepped  forth  to  a  new 
world.     As  a  child  he  studied  with  his 
father,  who  was  both  priest  and  teacher. 
Later  he  went  to  Torbady  University  in 
Bussia,  when  he  began  his  literary  ac- 
tivities.    Denied  the  privilege  of  having 
his  writings  published  in  his  own  coun- 
try, everything  was  printed  in  Moscow. 
For  more  than  forty  years  he  wrote  on 
Armenian    national   a&irs.      His  lyric 
poetry  appealed  to  the  hearts  of  stu- 
dent and  peasant,  and  has  been  largely 
instrumental  in  sustaining  the  national 
sentiment. 

He  often  reproached  the  European 
powers  for  their  indiflference  to  the  per- 
secution of  the  Armenians  by  the  Turks, 
enumerating  the  services  his  country- 
men had  rendered  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  Europeans  in  the  past  when  they 
defended  the  gates  of  Europe  against  the 
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uncivilized  hordes  of  Asia,  and  assisted 
the  Crusaders  in  their  warfare  against 
Moslem  fanaticism.  The  following  lines, 
translated  by  Miss  Alice  Stone  Black- 
well  from  a  long  poem  entitled,  "The 
Complaint  to  Europe,"  were  written 
many  years  ago,  but  are  specially  ap- 
plicable to-day  : 

My  hands,  my  feet,  the  chain  of  slavery  tics ; 
Yet  Europe  says,  "  Why  do  you  not  arise  ? 
Justice  nor  freedom  shall  your  portion  be: 
Bear  to  the  end  the  doom  of  slavery !  " 

Six  centuries,  drop  by  drop,  the  tyrant  drains 
The  last  remaining  life-blood  from  our  veins  : 
Yet  Europe  says,  "  No  strength,  no  power 

have  they." 
And  turns  from  us  her  scornful  face  away. 

Have  you  forsrotten,  Europe,  how  the  dart 
Of  the  fierce  Persian  pointed  at  your  heart, 
Until,  on  that  dread  tield  of  Avaryre, 
Armenian  blood  quenched  his  fanatic  fire  ? 

Have  you  forgot  the  fell  and  crushing  blow 
Prepared  for  you  by  Islam  long  ago  ? 
We  would  not  see  your  desolation  then, 
Burning  of  cities,  massacre  of  men. 

Two  hundred  years  Armenia,  bathed  in  blood. 
Withstood  that  great  inviision's  mighty  flood; 
Europe  was  safe,  our  living  wall  behind, 
Until  the  enemy's  huge  strength  declined. 

Have  you  forgotten,  Europe,  how  of  yore 
Y'our  heroes  in  the  desert  hungered  sore  ? 


What  then  could  strength  or  force  of  arms 

avail. 
Had  we  not  fed  your  hosts,  with  famine  pale  ? 

Ungrateful  Europe,  heed  our  woes,  we  pray  ; 
Remember  poor  Armenia  to-day  ! 

"With  his  verse  he  chastised  the  self- 
ish rich  and  those  who  despised  the 
poor  ;  he  unmasked  false  patnots  ;  he 
taught  the  conceited  wherein  lay  true 
greatness,  and  showed  the  covetous  the 
vanity  of  riches ;  he  gave  counsel  to 
unbalanced  youth  and  softened  the 
asperities  of  age.  Beloved  by  learned 
and  ignorant  alike,  his  songs  found  an 
echo  in  every  home  on  the  crowned  hills 
of  Asia  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  "His 
thoughts,"  to  use  the  touching  and  ex- 
pressive words  of  his  Ai*menian  biog- 
rapher, "found  their  expression  in 
every  heart,  causing  the  maiden's  tears 
to  flow,  and  the  heart  of  the  strong 
man  to  heave ;  and  when  he  died, 
Sept.  3,  1892,  he  left  not  only  nine 
children  of  his  blood,  but  also  four 
million  inconsolable  children  of  his 
country."  Universally  beloved,  and  still 
lamented,  is  Raphael  Batganian,  who 
made  the  nation  s  songs. 

The  tone  of  the  Armenian  poetrj'  is 
ver^'  tender    and  very  sad.     Centuries 


Joroh  River,  Armenia. 
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of  tyranny  have  affected  the  national 
disposition,  and  most  of  the  poets  look 
upon  life  through  mournful,  appealing 
eyes.  Translated,  their  poetry  loses 
much  of  its  original  beauty  ;  for  cold 
English  verse  is  a  poor  medium  for  the 
rich^  glowing  Oriental  imagery. 

An  Armenian  writer  remarkable  for 
his  versatility  and  the  scope  of  his 
attainments,  is  Eev.  H.  Khevont  V. 
Alishan.  His  knowledge  of  all  that 
pertains  to  Armenia  and  its  people,  is 
marvellous.  As  savant,  linguist,  natural- 
ist, antiquarian,  and  historian  he  is  un- 
excelled. His  history  of  Cilicia,  includ- 
ing the  ancient  language  of  Armenia, 
is  recognized  as  of  primal  importance. 
An  exile  from  his  own  country,  he 
still  wields  the  pen  with  unabated  vigor 
in  his  convent-home  in  Venice.  Many 
American  travellers  will  recall  with 
pleasure  the  venerable  and  picturesque 
figure  of  this  gentle  Armenian  scholar. 

Many  other  poets  and  historians, 
journalists  and  philosophers,  might  be 
mentioned,  nearly  all  condemned  to 
hopeless  exile  because  of  their  patriot- 


The  Composer,  Loutaper  S.  Ayvazian. 


The  Armenian  Painter,  H.  Ayvazoftky. 

ism.  Prominent  among  them  are  the 
names  of  Pakradonoy,  Khevon,  Khri- 
mian,  Nalbandian  (thrown  into  prison 
by  the  Russian  Government  for  his  po- 
litical opinions,  and  dying  in  exile  of 
disease  contracted  there),  Khoran,  Kal- 
fian,  Beshiktashlian,  and  Archbishop 
Khoran  Nar-Bey  der  Lusinian. 

For  the  fine  arts  the  Armenians  have 
shown  great  aptitude.  First  among 
the  modem  painters  stands  Hovannes 
Ayvazofsky,  whose  pictures  are  well 
known  and  duly  appreciated  by  the 
artists  of  the  civilized  world.  Bom  in 
Theotasple,  a  subject  of  the  Bussian 
government,  he  entered  the  art  school 
in  St.  Petersburg  when  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  remaining  there  three 
years  and  displaying  so  much  talent 
that  the  Bussian  government  sent  him 
to  Italy  to  pursue  his  studies  under  the 
best  masters.  His  most  noted  paint- 
ings, "  A  Storm  at  Sea  "  and  "  Moon- 
light on  the  Bosphorus,"  were  executed 
by  the  order  of  Sultan  Aziz,  and  now 
hang  at  the  head  of  the  grand  stairway 
at  Yildiz  palace.  Ayvazofsky  is  ex- 
tremely fond  of  travel,  and-  when  the 
Columbian  Exposition  was  in  progress 
at  Chicago,  he  came  here  anxious  to  see 
not  only  the  Exposition  but  the  sceheiy 
of  the  country.    Niagara  Falls  made  a 
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great  impression  upon  him,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  painting  one  of  the  best 
pictures  ever  made  of  them.  A  rapid 
worker— one  hundred  and  twenty  of  his 
pictures  decorate  the  walls  of  the  czar's 
palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  thirty-four 
the  palace  of  Yildiz. 

In  architecture,  the  Armenians  have 
alwajrs    done    excellent    work.     When 


A  world-wide  celebrity  has  been  gained 
for  Balian  Brothers  by  their  construc- 
tion of  that  far-stretching,  snow-white 
palace  of  Dolma  Baghtcheh  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bosphorus.  De  Amicis  says 
"  it  presents  the  majestic  appearance  of 
the  royal  palaces  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
almost  feminine  graces  of  the  Moorish 
buildings  of  Seville  and  Granada.    It 


The  Grand  Old  Man  of  Armenia,  "Father  '*  Ghrimian. 


Semiramis,  Queen  of  Babylon,  decided 
to  erect  a  magnificent  home  on  the 
shores  of  beautiful  Lake  Van,  she  en- 
trusted the  work  to  six  hundred  Ar- 
menian architects — and  both  legend 
and  history  unite  in  describing  Van  as 
a  triumph  of  architectural  skilL  In 
Ani,  the  ancient  capital  of  Armenia, 
there  remain  magnificent  ruins  of 
churches,  chapels,  and  private  buildings 
to  bear  witness  to  the  achievements  of 
those  early  architects.  Nor  have  the 
modem  Armenians  lost  their  cunning. 


seems  impossible  that  a  quiet  Armenian 
architect  could  have  conceived  it ;  but 
rather  that  some  enamored  sultan  must 
have  dreamed  it  and  oflfered  it  to  the 
most  ambitious  of  his  beauties." 

In  music  there  is  a  wide  field  for  the 
composer  to  revel  in.  Beautiful  and 
novel  as  are  the  Armenian  folk-songs, 
most  of  them  are  still  unwritten.  In 
no  way  has  the  suflfering  of  this  music- 
loving  people  found  more  complete  ex- 
pression than  in  their  national  melodies 
— lyric  in  form — where  pathos  predom- 
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inates.  Most  of  the  songs  deal  with 
love  of  country,  sighs  for  her  unhappy 
lot,  and  prayers  for  deliverance  from  the 
oppressor.    The  music  that  accompanies 


these  verses  is  beautiful  and  varied — 
usually  running  in  the  minor  key,  fre- 
quently containing  a  trill  something 
like  that  found  in  the  pure  negro  mel- 
odies of  ante-bellum  days,  and  closing 
in  a  very  unique  manner.  Sometimes 
in  the  more  patriotic  songs,  the  music 
swells  and  bursts  into  a  spirited  response 
quit«  military  in  style.  A  young  Arme- 
nian girl,  Lousaper  S.  Ayvazian,  bom  in 
the  little  town  of  Germer,  near  CsBsarea, 
arranged  many  of  these  unwritten  na- 
tional airs,  and  composed  a  number  of 
melodies  that  gave  promise  of  future 
development. 

From  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Illu- 
minator, the  Gregorian  Church  has  pro- 
duced many  ecclesiastics  prominent  in 
religious  and  political  history ;  for  the 
head  of  the  Armenian  Church  holds  not 
only  a  religious  jurisdiction  over  the 
church  which  he  represents,  but  he  also 
wields  a  large  influence  upon  the  polit- 
ical side  of  the  national  life  as  connected 
with  the  Ottoman  Government.  Among 
the  patriarchs  who  have  rendered  signal 
service  to  church  and  country  may  be 
mentioned  "Father  Ghrimian "  and  Nar- 
sis  Varjabedian,  both  of  whom  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty. 

Narses    Varjabedian    was    bom    and 


Monastery  of   St.  Kehort,  in  Armenia. 
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reared  in  Nicomedia,  Turkey.  He  at- 
tended the  native  Armenian  public 
school,  and  received  a  limited  theolog- 
ical course  in  a  Gregorian  monastery 
near  Nicomedia.  After  receiving  what 
advantages  were  theirs  to  give,  he  was 
recalled  to  his  own  city  to  assume  the 
duties  of  lay-reader.  Although  he  had 
never  come  in  contact  with  Western  civ- 
ilization, his  ideas  were  broad  and  gen- 
erous, his  sympathies  wide  and  toleraot. 
At  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  was  or- 
dained as  an  episcopal  rector.  Twelve 
years  later,  by  the  unanimous  call  of  all 
the  Armenians,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
patriarchal  chair  of  the  Armenian  nation. 
Full  of  patrioiism  for  the  good  of  his 
country  and  of  ambition  for  the  welfare 
of  bis  own  people,  it  was  due  to  his  en- 
deavor that  the  Gist  article  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty  was  inserted. 

Clear-sighted  in  his  vision,  he  held  the 
helm  of  his  nation's  bark  with  firmness 
and  led  them  through  many  a  crisis. 
He  was  as  honest  as  sincere,  as  brave  as 
noble,  and  practical  in  his  every  enter- 
prise either  for  his  church  or  for  his  na- 
tion. He  was  the  first  patriarch  who 
gave  his  support  for  the  publication  of 
the  Bible.  He  allowed  his  patriarchal 
seal  to  be  affixed  to  the  inside  of  those 


printed  in  the  Constantinople  Bible 
House,  thus  permitting  the  members  of 
the  Gregorian  Church  to  read  the  Bible 
for  themselves.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
forty  seven,  lamented  by  the  entire  na- 
tion. 

Muggerditch  Ghrimian,  known 
throughout  the  Armenian  nation  as 
loved  "  Father  Ghrimian,"  was  bom  in 
Van,  April  16,  1820.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  an  education  of  obedience  at 
home  and  helpfulness  to  those  around 
him.  As  he  grew  older,  he  enlarged 
his  theological  education  by  a  course 
of  studies  in  Lym  and  Gudutz  monas- 
tery. Here  he  mastered  the  ancient 
Armenian  language  and  literature. 
Later  he  went  to  Persia,  and  from  Persia 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  soon 
recognized  as  a  man  of  ability — disclos- 
ing qualities  that  marked  him  a  scholar, 
a  leader,  and  an  ardent  patriot.  He 
gathered  around  him  Armenians  of 
note  like  Balian  and  Odian,  men  who 
have  rendered  noble  service  to  the  sid- 
tan.  In  1869  he  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  the  patriarch  in  Constantinople,  but 
was  hampered  by  his  foes,  until,  dis- 
gusted, he  oflfered  his  resignation  in 
1873.  Although  no  more  the  patriarch 
of  the  Armenians    in  Turkey,  he    was 
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nevertheless  recognized  as  th^  father  of 
aU. 

In  1878,  as  champion  of  his  countrj^'s 
cause,  he  went  to  Europe  and,. appear- 
ing before  the  tribunal  of  all  the  Eu- 


ropean powers,  laid  before  them  the 
cause  of  his  country  with  dignity,  with 
ardor,  with  versatility  and  eloquence. 
His  forceful  arguments  led  to  their  ac- 
ceptance of  Article  Gist  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  as  formulated  by  Yarjabedian. 

The  intelligence  and  enterprise,  the 
superior  activity  and  energy  of  the 
Annenians  have  made  them  invaluable 
factors  in  the  affairs  of  State.  The 
porte  could  not  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment without  their  aid.  Through  their 
marked  ability  four  Armenian  rayahs 
have  been  raised  to  the  high  rank  of 
pasha  and  two  to  that  of  vizir,  one  of 
whom  was  Nubar  Pasha,  the  prime  min- 
ister, and  originator  of  the  International 
Tribune  of  Egypt.  His  fai-^sightedness 
and  wisdom  have  gained  for  him  the 
appellation  of  the  "  Grand  Old  Man  of 
Eg^-ptian  politics." 

Kazaz  Artyn  was  another  noted  per- 
son among  the  Armenians,  rising  from 
the  lowest  rank  until  his  wonderful 
financiering  abilities  gained  for  him  the 
responsible  position  of  the  head  of  the 
mint. 

When  the  war  closed  with  Bussia,  in 
Mahraoud's  time,  there  were  heavy  in- 
demnities to  be  paid  to  Bussia  and  not 
a  piastre  in  the  Turkish  treasury  to  pay 
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them  with.  The  sultan  was  greatly  hu- 
miliated, and  shutting  himself  up  in  the 
palace  forbade  anyone  to  approach  him, 
But  Kazaz  Artyn,  reckless  of  conse- 
quences, forced  his  way  into  the  sultan's 
presence  and  begged  to  know  the  cause 
of  his  grief. 

"  The  Muscovite  giaours  are  insisting 
upon  their  indemnities  and  I  am  told 
the  treasury  is  empty,"  was  the  sullen 
response. 

"  Is  that  all  t "  was  the  nonchalant  re- 
ply of  Eazaz.  "That  cause  for  your 
Majesty's  grief  shall  be  removed  at  once." 

Accordingly,  he  summoned  all  the 
Armenian  bankers,  and  placing  the  case 
before  them,  collected  the  necessary 
funds,  which  were  transmitted  to  the 
Bussian  embassy  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours. 

Kazaz  also  invented  and  put  at  once 
into  circulation  a  new  money  called 
"  beshlik,"  thus  relieving  the  stress  upon 
the  treasury,  to  the  astonishment  and 
relief  of  the  sultan.  (The  idea  of  print- 
ing our  own  bank-notes  in  colors,  form- 
erly yellow,  now  green,  was  the  inven- 
tion of  Seropian,  an  Armenian,  and  a 
graduate  of  Yale.) 

Although  not  a  warlike  people  by  nat- 
ure, and  debarred  from  the  possession 


of  arms  or  the  performance  of  military 
duty  in  their  own  country,  the  Arme- 
nians lack  neither  physical  courage  nor 
prowess.  This  fact  has  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  Bussia,  which  has  been  quick  to 
utilize  their  services  as  leaders  and  pro- 
jectors of  campaigns — positions  where 
they  have  in  many  instances  achieved 
brilliant  success.  In  our  own  Civil  War, 
a  niunber  of  Armenians  served  with  zeal 
and  credit,  and  some  laid  down  their 
lives  for  the  cause  which  they  deemed 
righteous. 

But  few  of  the  Armenians  have  been 
mentioned  who  have  won  renown  despite 
the  barriers  interposed  to  keep  them 
from  the  privileges  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled.  And  now  behold  the 
anomaly  I  Descended  from  the  same 
Aryan  race  as  ourselves  ;  imbued  with 
the  same  mental  gifts  which  distinguish 
all  other  Aryan  races  in  Armenia  and 
Europe  ;  a  people  old  in  history  when 
Alexander  invaded  the  East ;  a  nation 
not  mingling  in  marriage  with  men  and 
women  of  another  faith  and  blood  ;  pos- 
sessing a  language,  a  literature,  a  na- 
tional church  distinctively  its  own :  and 
yet  a  nation  without  a  country,  without 
a  government,  without  a  protector  or 
friend! 


The  Sultan's  Palace  of  Dolma  Baghtcheh,  built  by  Armenian  Architects,  the  Balian  Brothers. 
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By  Lena  L.  Pepper 

THE  French,  better  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  perhaps,  understand  the  possibilities  of 
suiToundings — surroundings  that  may  make  or 
mar  the  finest  structure.  They  therefore  do  not  stop 
at  creating  an  edifice,  but  also  look  closely  to  its  en- 
vironments. In  the  case  of  the  Paris  Opera  House 
they  exercised  their  judgment  to  the  best  advantage, 
even  though  it  cost  them  the  destruction  of  five  hun- 
dred other  buildings. 

The  desired  result  required  the  building  of  an  ave- 
nue leading  up  to  the  fa9ade  and  the  convergence  of 
four  other  streets  to  the  same  point  The  buildings 
in  the  neighborhood  are  all  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and 
to  be  on  a  par  with  them  the  Opera  House  required  to 
be  nobly  planned  and  grandly  executed.  In  this  it 
has  been  successful,  and 
it  stands  to-day  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  build- 
ings of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  It  was  necessary, 
from  the  character  of  the 
house,  that  it  should  be  as 
beautiful,  artistically,  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same 
time  combine  the  attri- 
butes of  durability  and 
strength.  At  the  time  it 
was  built,  it  was  subject 
to  much  criticism  —  ad- 
verse and  otherwise. 
There  were  those  who 
lauded  it  in  glowing  terms 
and  spoke  of  its  bewilder- 


Tragcdy. 


Poelry. 

Details  from  the  Pans  Opera  House. 


ing  and  dazzling  beauty 
with  rapture,  while  others 
called  it  a  "  fury  of  orna- 
ment and  a  mania  of  gild- 
ing," and  likened  the  ar- 
chitect to  the  ancient 
sculptor  who,  not  being 
able  to  make  his  statue 
beautiful,  gilded  it  to 
make  it  rich. 

But  "time  never  re- 
spects that  which  has  been 
created  without  its  aid," 
and  so  in  a  hundred  years 
fi*om  now,  or  perhaps  a 
thousand — as  some  of  the 
materials  are  warranted  to 
last  that  long — other  generations  may  look  with  rever- 
ence unmixed  with  pitiless  criticism  on  one  of  the 
architectural  masterpieces  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  finest  and  most  precious  marbles  were  sought 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  Opera  Houses-green  and  red  granite 
from  Sweden  and  Scotland,  yellow  and  white  marbles 
from  Italy,  porphyry  from  Finland,  brocatello  from 
Spain,  and  various  colored  marbles  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  principal  fa9ade  of  the  building  is  three  stories 
high,  with  a  balcony  running  around  the  lower  floor 
supported  by  seven  arches,  of  which  the  two  outer  form 
the  principal  entrances.  The  entrances  are  flanked  by 
two  large  groups  of  statuary,  while  four  statues  adorn 
the  piers  of  the  other  arches.  Poetry,  Music,  Declama- 
tion, Song,  the  Drama  and  the  Dance  are  all  repre- 
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The  Paris  Opera  House. 


sen  ted  in  these  statues.  Above  the  statues 
are  medallion  portraits  of  four  great  mas- 
ters of  music — Bach,  Pergolese,  Haydn, 
and  Cimarosa.  In  the  niches  over  the 
windows  are  bronze  medallion  portraits 
also  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spontini, 
Auber,  Rossini,  Meyerbeer  and  Hal^vy. 
Above  these  are  mosaics,  gilded  masks, 
and  two  colossal  groups  representing 
Music  and  Poetry  attended  by  the 
muses  and  goddesses  of  victory. 

In  the  interior  there  are  marble  col- 
umns, there  are  painted  ceilings,  there 
are  bronze  figures,  there  are  groups  of 
statuary,  there  are  rich  draperies ;  but 
the  thing  that  instantly  appeals  to  every- 
one's sense  of  the  beautiful  is  the  Grand 
Staircase.  It  is  thirty- two  feet  wide 
and  the  steps  are  of  pure  white  marble, 
while  the  balustrades  are  of  red  an- 
tique with  a  hand-railing  of  Algerian 
onyx.  On  each  landing  there  is  a  bal- 
cony where  the  visitor  may  pause  and 
gaze  over  at  the  throngs  of  people. 
There  are  thirty  colored -marble  col- 
umns separating  these  balconies  and 
rising  to  the  third  floor.  On  the  ceil- 
ings are  Baudry*s  famous  fresco  paint- 
ings. 

In  the  Salle,  or  theatre  proper,  there 
is  perhaps  too  much  decoration  and 
color.     From  the  ceiling  is  suspended 


a  magnificent  and  curiously  shaped  lus- 
ter containing  three  hundred  and  forty 
burners.  The  ceiling  paintings  repre- 
sent the  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
treated  allegorically  and  illuminated 
by  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  dawn  and 
the  twilight  The  Ball-room  and  the 
Grand  Foyer  are  each  furnished  and 
embellished  in  a  style  of  unparalleled 
magnificence.  Around  the  walls  of  the 
Ball-room  are  large  paintings  represent- 
ing war-like,  rural,  amorous  and  bac- 
chanalian dances.  Above  these  are 
medallion  portraits  of  celebrated  opera 
dancers,  beginning  with  La  Fontaine, 
who  danced  her  way  into  the  heart  of  a 
king  and  first  showed  Parisians  the  deli- 
cate, graceful,  beautiful  art  of  opera 
dancing.  In  this  Ball-room  several  balls 
are  given  each  year  to  the  delight  of  the 
pleasure-loving  Parisians. 

The  Grand  Foyer  is  ooe  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  house,  extending 
as  it  does  the  entire  length  of  the  build- 
ing. The  decorations  in  this  room  look 
as  if  made  of  solid  gold  and  at  one  end 
is  a  mirror  twenty-three  feet  in  height 
that  seems  to  prolong  the  length  of  the 
room  indefinitely.  The  paintings  of 
Baudry  in  this  room  are  among  its 
chief  beauties.  Above  the  doors  are 
groups    of    children    carrying  musical 
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instruments  which  are  intended  as  em- 
blems of  the  music  of  different  nations  ; 
the  cymbals  referring  to  the  Persians,  the 
lyre  and  double  flute  to  the  Greeks,  the 
horn,  shell,  and  tuba  to  the  Bomans,  the 
castanets  and  guitar  to  the  Spaniards, 
the  drum  and  cornet  to  the  French,  the 
harp  to  the  English,  the  tambourine  and 
mandolin  to  the  Italians,  the  psaltery 
sistrum,  and  tintinnabulum  to  the  Egypt- 
ians, and  the  triangle  and  darabuka  to 
the  barbarian  races.  It  is  in  the  Grand 
Foyer  that  the  people  come  to  prome- 
nade and  to  flirt  between  the  acts. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of 
the  Opera  House  a  few  of  the  di- 
mensions will  serve.  The  building  covers 
an  area  of  about  three  acres.  The  cost  of 
the  site  was  10^  millions  francs  and  of  the 
buildings  36,600,000  francs.  The  Grand 
Staircase  is  32  ft  in  width,  and  fifty  per- 
sons can  stand  abreast  on  ii  The  stage 
is  196  ft.  in  height,  178  in  width,  and 
74  ft.  in  depth.  The  mirror  in  the  Ball- 
room is  23  fi  in  width  and  33  in  height. 
The  Grand  Foyer  is  59  yds.  long,  14 
yds.  wide  and  59  ft.  higL  The  seat- 
ing capacity  is  surpassed  by  the  Im- 
perial at  Vienna,  San  Carlo  at  Naples 
and  La  Scala  at  Milan.  Many  hundred 
persons  are  employed  about  the  build- 


ing. The  Opera  House  receives  an  an- 
nual subsidy  from  the  state  of  800,000 
francs.  When  the  old  buildings  were 
removed,  a  little  below  the  surface  an 
accumulation  of  water  was  discovered, 
which  it  took  eight  steam  pumps  work- 
ing day  and  night  for  seven  months  to 
remove.  It  was  thirteen  years  in  build- 
ing, the  work  being  twice  interrupted, 
once  for  lack  of  funds  and  once  by  the 
war  with  Germany  when  the  partly  fin- 
ished building  was  used  as  a  hospital  for 
the  wounded. 

Time  was  when  the  Parisians  saw 
nothing  of  value  in  an  opera  but  the . 
dancing.  Ars^ne  Houssaye  said  "  There 
is  no  Grand  Opera  in  Paris.  What 
matters  the  monument  if  the  soul  is 
lacking  ?"  To-day  the  monument  is  there 
and  the  soul  is  in  it. 

In  times  past  St.  Stephen's  Church 
was  considered  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  place  in  Vienna.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  ancient  buildings  and  ram- 
parts and  moats  buDt  in  the  style  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  Franz  Josef  is  a 
progressive  man  and  all  these  signs  of 
bygone  times  have  been  destroyed  to 
give  place  to  the  Bingstrasse,  a  street 
which  incloses  in  a  shining  band  the 
most  noble  and  palatial  edifices,  charm- 


The  Foyer,  Paris  Opera  House. 
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ing  gardens,  pleasure  re- 
sorts, royal  palaces,  and  a 
beautiful  series  of  inner 
8treet&  St.  Stephen's  re- 
mains the  centre  of  this 
grandly  beautiful  aggrega- 
tion of  streets  and  buildings, 
and  St.  Stephen's  possesses 
two  attractions  lacking  in 
the  Ringstrasse  —  age  and 
history.  Time  will  mark  the 
smooth  paving  of  the  broad 
boulevard  with  dents  and 
hollows  and  rough  places  ; 
will  darken  and  discolor  the 
brilliant  and  shining  marble 
buDdings  ;  will  touch  with  a 
shadowy  film  of  gray  dust 
the  relics  in  its  museums, 
the  pictures  and  statues  in 
its  galleries.  Then  the  Ring- 
strasse will  possess  one  of 
the  attractive  attributes  of 
St.  Stephen's. 

One  of  the  most  splendid 
edifices  on  the  Ringstrasse 
is  the  new  Imperial  Opera 
House,  built  in  1860  to  1868, 
a  few   years   prior   to   the 
erection  of  the  Paris  Opera 
House.     Like  the  famous 
Gallery  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
in  Milan,  this  building  was 
christened  with  the  blood  of 
the  architects.    When  it  was 
nearly  completed  the  founda- 
tion  sank  and  one   of  the 
architects   shot   himself 
through  grief.     The  other  died    soon 
after  from  humiliation  at  the  unjust  and 
cruel  criticisms  in  the  Viennese  papers. 
That    the   criticisms   were  imjust  and 
cruel  is  proved  to-day  by  the  fact  that 
the  Opera  House  is  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  the   city.      The  building    faces   on 
the  Ringstrasse,  and  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful balcony  overlooking  the  wide  and 
lovely  boulevard,  where  the  people  from 
the  boxes  collect  between  the  acts  and 
enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  the  lovely  star- 
lit views  of  the  city  in  the  warm  sum- 
mer evenings.     Here  they  promenade, 
and  chat,  and  gossip  for  a  few  moments 
and  then  gayly  return  to  the  brilliant 
and  dazzling  scenes  within.    Seven  mar- 
ble statues  stand  on  the  parapets  and 
large  winged  horses    rear    themselves 


The  Grand  Staircase,  Paris  Opera  House. 

above  this  open  balcony,  whDe  fine 
frescoes  and  bronze  figures  adorn  it. 
The  foyer  is  decorated  with  scenes  from 
great  operas  and  with  busts  of  cele- 
brated composers.  For  the  Imperial 
Court  there  is  an  entrance  separate  from 
that  used  by  the  general  public. 

The  decorations  of  the  whole  interior 
are  on  a  grand  and  sumptuous  scale. 
No  niche  or  spot  that  could  be  embel- 
lished by  the  arts  of  architecture,  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture  has  been  neglected. 
But  after  having  described  the  decora- 
tions of  one  opera  house  at  length,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  describe  another, 
for  what  is  in  one  is  in  the  other  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree — paintings  and 
statuary,  bronzes  and  carvings,  lofty 
arches  and  dazzling  candelabra,  gilded 
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figures  and  medallion  portraits,  marble 
stair-cases  and  painted  ceilings.  Look- 
ing down  on  all  the  splendor  are  the 
medallion  portraits  of  the  architects, 
Van  der  Null  and  Siccardsburg.  Had 
they  been  less  sensitive,  or  could  they 
have  controlled  their  feelings  and  over- 
come their  grief  but  a  short  time,  tri- 
umph instead  of  despair  would  have 
filled  their  hearts  and  they  might  to- 
day have  been  living  to  enjoy  the  mag- 
nificent fruits  of  their  labor. 

Precaution  against  fire  was  exercised 
in  an  unusual  degree  in  the  building 
of  the  Imperial  Opera  House  at  Vienna. 
The  space  beneath  the  stage — which  is 
the  largest  one  on  the  continent— is  ar- 
ranged with  a  mechanical  contrivance 
for  submersion.  Water  is  led  from 
the  reservoirs  on  the  roof  through  the 
gallery  passages  in  such  a  way  as  to 
keep  it  cool  and  refreshing  in  the 
theatre,  and  there  is  plenty  of  water  at 
hand  in  case  of  fire.  Added  to  this,  the 
iron  curtain  separating  the  stage  from 
the  audience  is  let  down  twice  every 
evening,  and  provisions  against  danger 
are  made  in  the  arrangement  and 
equipment  of  the  corridors  and  exits. 
These  precautions  were  suggested  by 
the  burning  of  the  Eing  Theatare.  La 
the  basement  is  a  second  steam  engine, 
which  in  summer  provides  for  ventila- 
tion, and  in  winter  for  warmth  by  means 
of  heated  air.  This  building  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  safeguards 
against  fire  and  arrangements  for  the 
comfort  and  health  of  its  patrons. 

The  principal  curtain  shows  the 
legend  of  Orpheus.  The  theatre  cost 
six  million  florins  and  will  hold  three 
thousand  people.  The  best  operas  are 
produced  here  and  draw  together  the 
most  brilliant  and  cultured  audiences 
in  Austria. 

Neither  of  the  two  theatres  men- 
tioned is  old  enough  to  have  a  history, 
but  one  that  can  take  its  place  in  his- 
torical events,  whose  opening  each  season 
was  c^onsidered  of  almost  as  great  im- 
portance as  the  coronation  of  a  king,  is 
La  Scala  at  Milan.  When  Patti  was  in 
her  prime,  when  Bossini's  delicious 
strains  were  still  new,  when  Verdi's 
masterpieces  were  opening  up  a  new 
era  in  the  world  of  Italian  music — La 
Scala  won  her  greatest  glory. 


It  is  a  Renaissance  structure  of  mag- 
nificent proportions  and  faces  the  beau- 
tiful  little  square  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  the  arched  opening  of  the  famous 
Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele.  Whether 
it  derived  its  name  from  the  ancient 
Italian  family  which  flourished  between 
the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and 
in  the  palace  of  whose  last  illustrious 
descendant,  Can  Grande  della  Scala  of 
Ravenna,  Dante  found  so  long  a  refuge  ; 
or  whether  it  is  so  called  because  its 
seven  tiers  of  seats  correspond  to  the 
seven  tones  of  the  scale — la  sca/a— has 
never  been  determined,  the  antiquity  of 
the  building  rendering  it  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  real  story  of  its  origin. 
.  Until  the  last  decade,  during  which 
time  it  has  been  yielding  its  laurels, 
little  by  little,  to  Paris  and  Vienna,  the 
grand  operas  brought  out  at  La  Scala 
have  been  the  most  complete  artistic 
productions  ever  put  upon  the  stage. 
Malibran,  Pasta,  and  others  in  the  opera, 
and  Elssler  in  t^e  baUet,  have  gathered 
some  of  their  most  enduring  laurels 
here.  When  Bonaparte  was  in  Milan 
almost  a  century  ago,  he  attended  some 
grand  operas  in  La  Scala.  On  one  oc- 
casion five  hundred  infantry  and  two 
hundred  cavalry  appeared  on  the  stage 
before  him  in  one  of  the  battle  scenes. 
One  of  the  actors  personated  Napoleon 
and  did  it  so  much  to  the  Emperor's 
satisfaction  that  the  next  day  he  sent 
him  a  roll  of  gold  and  one  of  his  own 
uniforms. 

All  the  great  operas  have  been  per- 
formed in  La  Scala  in  a  style  of  in- 
credible splendor.  It  is  no  imusual 
thing  for  five  hundred  dancers  to  appear 
upon  the  stage  at  once.  No  longer  ago 
than  1887  the  greatest  reception  ever 
accorded  to  a  composer  was  given  in 
this  opera  house  to  Verdi  at  the  initial 
performance  of  his  "  Otello,'*  when  such 
men  as  Gounod,  Thomas,  Clemenceau, 
and  Giacosa  came  to  pay  their  homage 
to  his  genius. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  La  Scala 
no  longer  holds  its  high  place  among 
the  theatres  of  the  European  capitals. 
None  realize  this  retrograde  movement 
more  than  the  patrons  themselves,  and 
every  year  toward  the  middle  of  the 
season  there  is  a  general  uprising  of 
the  citizens ;   a  meeting  of  the  more 
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prominent  patrons  is  held,  and  each  in 
torn  protests  against  the  entire  regime 
of  the  management  All  to  no  purpose, 
however,  as  each  season  is  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  disappointments  of  the  last. 
The  fact  is,  there  is  a  skeleton  in  the 
closet.  Notwithstanding  the  annual 
subsidy  of  $10,000  received  from  the 
municipal  government,  the  shortness  of 
the  season,  which  continues  only  three 
months,  the  immense  annual  rent  paid 
for  the  boxes  and  the  other  numerous 


draw-back  to  the  financial  success  of 
this  theatre  has  always  been  in  the 
hereditary  rights  of  many  Milanese  fam- 
ilies to  the  boxes.  The  income  of  these 
boxes  in  the  course  of  the  season  would 
bring  a  large  sum  into  the  hands  of  the 
managers,  but  unfortunately  they  be- 
long as  absolutely  to  their  proprietors, 
and  are  as  much  of  an  hereditaiy  pos- 
session, as  their  Milanese  palaces,  or 
their  villas  on  Lake  Como. 

A  box  in  La  Scala  costs  the  subscriber 
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sources  of  income  of  the  theatre,  the 
managers  are  always  suffering  from  lack 
of  funds.  When  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment held  sway  in  the  city  they  allowed 
about  forty  thousand  dollars  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment, while  now  the  Italian  government 
allows  but  ten  thousand.  And  the 
money  that  was  suflRcient  to  pay  good 
artists  ten  years  ago  is  entirely  inade- 
quate now.  It  costs  more  in  these  days 
'of  extravagant  ideas  to  mount  a  new 
opera;  the  baUet  is  an  enormous  source 
of  expense,  and  they  economize  by  vary- 
ing this  as  little  as  possible.     A  great 


from  $300  to  $1,000  a  season,  accord- 
ing to  location,  and  will  conveniently 
seat  six  persons.  Seats  in  the  orches- 
tra and  dress  circle  cost  on  an  average 
$5  apiece,  while  in  the  galleries  the 
prices  range  from  $6  to  30  cents,  which 
is  the  price  of  standing  room  in  the 
sixth  gaUerj'.  The  only  single  seats 
to  be  found  in  the  theatre  are  upon  the 
first  floor,  and  in  the  two  upper  gal- 
leries, the  intermediate  galleries  being 
divided  off  into  stalls  or  boxes.  The 
seating  capacity  is  about  four  thou- 
sand. The  coi^pa  de  ballet  of  the 
Scala,   trained    in  a  school    connected 
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with  the  theatre,  furnishes  ''prime  bal- 
lerine "  for  many  of  the  great  theatres 
of  the  world,  and  is  second  only  to  that 
of  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  Paris. 

Even  now  when  La  Scala  no  longer 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the  first 
theatre  in  Europe,  the  production  of  a 
new  opera  upon  its  classic  stage  is 
hailed  as  an  event  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment to  the  music-loving  Italians.  Here 
is  unknown  the  critical  silence  of  the 
FrencL  The  Italians  as  a  race  are  ami- 
able and  easily  pleased,  but  when  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  music  they  are 
the  most  uncompromising  and  cruel 
critics  in  the  world.  They  openly  and 
loudly  express  their  approval  or  dis- 
pleasure, and  many  a  confident  young 
tenor,  dwelling  long  and  lovingly  upon 
a  high  note  to  hide  the  false  mezzo 
which  has  just  preceded,  has  been 
startled  and  overwhelmed  with  confu- 
sion by  a  gentle  hiss  which  gradually 
gathers  volume  and  eventually  drowns 
him  out. 

In  these  three  opera  houses  appear 
all  the  greatest  singers  of  the  present 
day  and,  in  case  of  La  Scala,  all  the 
greatest  singers  of  a  past  generation  as 
well  have  appeared.  Before  one  bril- 
liant light  disappears  below  the  horizon 


another  of  greater  or  less  brilliancy  is 
thrilHng  her  way  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

.  It  was  in  La  Scala  that  Grassini,  vdth 
her  irresistible  loveliness  and  sweet 
singing,  made  a  conquest  of  the  hero 
of  Marengo.  And  it  was  here  that  the 
lovely  Mrs.  Billington  sang  when  she 
met  the  Frenchman  who  laid  such  seri- 
ous siege  to  her  heart  that  she  yielded 
to  his  importunities  and  married  him. 
In  1831  two  of  the  greatest  singers  of 
the  time,  Pasta  and  Malibran,  were  sing- 
ing together  at  La  Scala.  And  when 
Malibran  took  her  farewell  the  Milanese 
conducted  her  with  flaming  torches  to 
the  Palazzo  Visconti,  a  palace  that  has 
sheltered  the  noblest  and  haughtiest  of 
the  Italian  race.  The  Gardens  were  il- 
luminated brilliantly  and  military  bands 
were  stationed  along  the  canal  and  at 
her  approach  played  the  most  inspiring 
melodies. 

It  was  in  these  days  of  musical  exu- 
berance that  the  custom  of  flinging 
flowers,  ephemeral  emblems  of  worship- 
ful adoration,  on  the  stage  reached  its 
height  On  one  occasion  the  Italians 
made  an  ingenious  use  of  this  custom. 
In  the  time  when  the  Austrians  held 
possession  of  Venice  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
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was  thrown  at  the  feet  of  a  famous 
prima  donna.  It  was  tied  with  stream- 
ers of  red,  green  and  white,  the  Italian 
colors,  and  the  singer  snatched  it  up 
and  kissed  it  rapturously,  an  act  which 
the  audience  vociferously  applauded. 
The  next  day  the  singer  was  called  be- 
fore the  proper  authorities  and  severely 
reprimanded.  On  her  pleading  that  it 
was  the  custom,  she  was  told  that  the 
custom  must  not  be  repeated  and  if  an- 
other bouquet  were  thrown  her  she  must 
trample  it  under  foot.  That  night  an- 
other bouquet  was  thrown  and,  true  to 
her  instructions,  the  singer  trampled 
upon  it  Again  the  audience  loudly  ap- 
plauded, for  the  bouquet  was  tied  with 
black  and  yellow,  the  Austrian  colors. 

That  the  gift  of  song  is  often  accom- 
panied by  a  ItMik  of  judgment  where  the 
heart  is  concerned  is  proved  by  the  un- 
happy lives  of  many  songstresses.  In 
the  choice  of  husbands  it  is  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception  that  they  choose 
men  of  weak,  mercenary  natures.  They 
marry  for  love  and  their  husbands  for 
the  ducats  their  wives  can  bring  them. 
And  the  unions  are  almost  invariably 
unhappy.  The  passionate  Frenchman 
who  wooed  and  won  Mrs.  Billington 
was  throwing  dishes  at  her  head  a  week 
after  marriage.  But  it  is  said  the 
sweetest  songs  are  sung  through  tears, 
and  that  only  through  suffering  can  one 
touch  the  hearts  of  others.  So  the 
world  reaps  the  harvest  of  melody  sown 
by  the  breaking  heart  and  watered  by 
the  tears  of  the  songstress.  So  are  the 
eyes  of  the  canary  blinded  that  its  mel- 
ody may  be  the  sweeter.  Catalani,  with 
the  clear,  magnificent  silver  voice,  as- 
tounded the  world  by  her  marvellous 
power,  but  never  touched  the  heart. 
But  Catalani  was  happy  :  she  was  adored 
by  the  man  she  loved,  passionately  be- 
loved by  her  children,  and  she  received 
the  praise  and  homage  of  the  world. 

But  if  singers  must  suffer  to  make 
others  feel,  must  not  the  composers 
also?  In  one  short  season  Verdi  lost 
his  whole  family — an  idolized  wife  and 
two  beloved  children.  Palestrina,  the 
first  Italian  composer  of  note,  felt  so 
keenly  the  loss  of  his  wife  that  he  never 
recovered.  The  gentle  and  good  Pic- 
cini  knew  what  it  was  to  feel  the  actual 


Statue  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Milan. 

pangs  of  hunger,  and  he  was  mobbed, 
his  house  was  burned,  and  he  was  im- 
prisoned. Cimarosa,  too,  spent  many 
weary  years  in  a  dungeon. 

Although  fabulous  fortunes  have  been 
made  on  the  operatic  stage,  the  major- 
ity of  singers  and  composers  have  died 
poor.  Their  fortunes  have  been  lost  by 
unwise  speculations  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  singers,  squandered  by  dissipated 
husbands.  Many  have  died  in  wretch- 
edness and  poveiiy.  Few,  if  any,  of 
the  earlier  ones  possessed  the  frugal 
mind  of  Patti  that  looks  out  for  the 
rainy  day,  when  the  voice  may  be  gone 
and  the  friends  departed. 

So  many  singers  and  composers  of 
note  have  made  their  debuts  on  the 
stage  of  La  Scala,  that  Milan  sometimes 
becomes  music  mad.  A  Milanese  gen- 
tleman, whose  father  was  very  ill,  met 
his  friend  in  the  street. 

"  Where  are  you  going?  "  he  asked. 

"  To  the  Scaia,  to  be  sure." 

"  How !  Your  father  lies  at  the  point 
of  death." 

"  Yes !  yes !  I  know,  but  Velluti  sings 
to-night." 
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THE  quaint  old  town  of  Santa  Fe 
heaved  an  almost  audible  sigh  of 
relief  as  the  western  mountains 
interposed  their  grim  and  giant  forms 
between  it  and  the  fiery  sun.  The  day 
had  been  unusually  hot,  and  man  and 
beast  welcomed  joyfully  the  shadows 
and  the  cool  breeze  which  heralded  the 
coming  of  night.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
broad  plaza,  which  had  been  nearly  de- 
serted during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
presented  a  picturesque  scene.  TaU, 
greasy-looking  Mexicans,  swarthy  In- 
dians, and  dark-eyed  Spaniards  swarmed 
from  out  the  low  surrounding  adobe 
buildings  and  were  soon  lounging  about 
in  every  conceivable  position  that  lazi- 
ness and  a  love  of  ease  could  induce 
tbeir  limbs  to  occupy.  Groups  of  wom- 
en—some dark-skinned,  hard-featured 
and  ugly  ;  others  of  a  Hghter  hue,  more 
regular-featured,  and  ofttimes  pretty — 
quickly  scattered  about  everywhere,  chat- 
ting and  laughing  in  a  merr}%  care-for- 
notbing,  good-natured  way.  Half-naked 
children,  with  wonderfully  bright,  spark- 


ling eyes,  but  wofully  dirty  faces,  tum- 
bled about  under  feet  in  every  direction. 
A  troop  of  sturdy  little  donkeys,  almost 
hidden  under  immense  loads  of  fire- 
wood, cut  from  the  neighboring  foot- 
hills and  strapped  upon  their  backs, 
crossed  the  plaza  and  passed  in  through 
the  wide  entrance  to  the  old  adobe 
building  known  as  the  "  palace."  The 
golden  haze  of  a  southern  evening  hung 
in  the  air,  and  the  charm  of  an  almost 
measureless  antiquity  cast  its  glamour 
over  the  ugly,  flat- roofed  stnictures  and 
dirty  streets. 

"  Los  Americanos  !  "  "  Los  carros  !  " 
"  La  entrada  de  la  caravana!  "  suddenly 
shouted  a  number  of  men,  who  from 
the  house-tops  had  caught  sight  of  a 
long  line  of  wagons  slowly  winding 
their  way  over  the  rough  trail  toward 
the  city. 

Instantly  all  was  bustle  and  excite- 
ment. Men,  women  and  children  rushed 
helter-skelter  in  the  direction  whence 
the  caravan  was  approaching  ;  and  soon 
the  plaza  was  deserted  by  all  save  a  few 
decrepit  old  men  and  women,  who  were 
too  feeble  to  join  in  the  rush. 
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The  men  of  the  caravan  cheered  loud- 
ly and  fired  off  volleys  from  their  rifles 
as  they  drew  near.  To  them  the  sight 
of  Santa  Fe  was  as  joyous  an  event  as 
was  the  first  glimpse  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  longing  eyes  of  the 
Crusaders.  Above  the  weather-stained 
cover  of  the  van-wagon  floated  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  The  wagoners  were  all 
dressed  out  in  their  best  attire  in  honor 
of  the  occasion;  and,  as  they  drove 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  and  on 
into  the  plaza  publica,  each  tried  to  out- 
vie the  others  in  the  loudness  of  the 
cracks  of  his  whip.  At  their  head  rode 
a  man  well  known  in  Santa  F^,  Don 
Alva  de  Vargas,  though  he  had  now 
been  absent  from  the  city  for  over  two 
years. 

Just  at  the  moment  the  caravan  drove 
into  the  plaza  a  young  man  entered 
from  the  opposite  side  and,  resting  the 
butt  of  his  long  rifle  upon  the  ground, 
paused  to  look  upon  this  motley  scene. 
At  first  he  glanced  about  carelessly, 
with  the  indifference  of  one  long  accus- 
tomed to  such  sights ;  but  the  instant 
he  saw  Don  Alva  de  Vargas  his  tall  form 
straightened  up  with  a  jerk,  his  black 
eyes  flamed,  his  thin  lips  twitched,  and 
his  long  sinewy  fingers  gripped  the 
barrel  of  his  rifle  as  though  they  would 
crush  the  solid  metaL  Then,  as  sud- 
denly, his  agitation  vanished  ;  and  when 
Don  Alva's  eyes  rested  upon  him  an  in- 
stant later,  he  was  again  quietly  leaning 
on  his  rifle. 

Black  Pedro,  the  young  man,  evident- 
ly knew  Don  Alva  de  Vargas,  but  there 
was  no  answering  look  of  recognition  in 
Don  Alva's  eyes ;  nor  did  Black  Pedro 
again  exhibit  any  signs  of  the  agitation 
which  his  first  sight  of  Don  iJva  had 
aroused. 

Don  Alva  de  Vargas  had  wealth  and 
power.  How  he  secured  his  wealth 
none  knew.  Some  five  years  previous 
to  the  events  here  narrated  he  had  re- 
turned from  one  of  his  frequent  expe- 
ditions a  rich  man.  He  gave  out  that 
he  had  fallen  heir  to  a  great  inheri- 
tance, but  few  who  knew  the  man  and 
his  evil  ways  credited  the  story.  This 
wealth  furnished  his  cunning  and  un- 
scrupulous mind  with  the  means  of  se- 
curing an  almost  unlimited  power,  and 
soon  no  man  in  Santa  Fe  held  his  head 


so  proudly  and  commanded  so  numerous 
a  following  as  did  Don  Alva.  Now  he 
had  returned  from  a  two  years'  visit  in 
the  ''States,"  laden  with  merchandise, 
and  more  wealthy  and  poweiful  than 
ever. 

Black  Pedro  had  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Santa  Fe  some  two  years  be- 
fore the  opening  of  this  tale.  Whence 
he  came  no  one  knew.  He  never  spoke 
of  his  past ;  he  made  no  friends.  He 
did  not  look  to  be  over  twenty  years  of 
age  ;  and  yet  not  a  trace  of  the  joyous 
warmth  of  youth  could  be  seen  in  his 
stem  countenance.  He  stood  over  six 
feet  in  height,  with  a  frame  as  lithe  and 
graceful  as  a  panther's  and  as  straight 
as  an  arrow.  His  dress  was  character- 
istic. Whatever  had  pleased  his  fancy 
in  the  clothing  of  the  Spanish  gentle- 
man, the  hunter,  or  the  Lidian,  he  had 
adapted  to  himself,  and  the  result  was 
like  an  appropriate  frame  to  a  wild  bit 
of  scenery.  It  served  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  his  striking  personality.  He 
was  wont  to  disappear  periodically  : 
whither,  or  for  what,  none  knew.  This 
singular  reticence,  in  one  so  young, 
together  with  his  mysterious  and  un- 
natural manner  of  living,  caused  the 
superstitious  to  look  upon  him  with 
awe  and  fear.  They  regarded  him  as 
one  of  those  terrible  beings  who,  for  the 
furtherance  of  some  evil  design,  pur- 
chase a  short-lived  supernatural  power 
of  the  devil  at  the  price  of  theii*  immor- 
tal soula 

The  wagons  of  the  caravan  drew  up 
in  a  circle  within  the  plaza.  The  teams 
were  quickly  unhitched,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  the  men,  all  but  those  who  had 
been  detailed  to  guard  horses  and  wag- 
ons, had  set  out  in  search  of  the  vari- 
ous resorts,  there  to  drown  in  wine  the 
remembrance  of  the  hardships  of  their 
long  and  dangerous  journeys. 

Don  Alva,  after  waiting  to  see  that 
everything  was  properly  cared  for,  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse  and,  followed 
by  Black  Pedro's  eyes,  disappeared 
through  the  entrance  to  one  of  the 
adobe  buildings.  A  few  moments  later 
Black  Pedro  himself  left  the  plaza, 
mounting  his  fleet  pony,  and  was  soon 
speeding  on  his  way,  with  the  swiftness 
of  a  bird  on  the  wing,  toward  the  west- 
em  mountains.     Steed  and  rider  van- 
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ished  rapidly  in  the  fast  gatheriDg  dark- 
ness. 

On  the  third  night  Black  Pedro  re- 
turned, and  those  who  came  early  to  the 
plaza  next  morning  were  astounded  to 
tind  him  engaged  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  Don  Alva  de  Vargas.  He  had 
never  before  been  seen  tal^g  &miliar- 
ly  with  anyone.  Don  Alva  was  greatly 
excited.  His  small  eyes  sparkled  and 
his  sallow  face  flushed  as  he  listened  to 
the  words  Black  Pedro  potired  into  his 
ears. 


Uot\  Alva. 


''Riches,  greater  than    mortal  ever 
knew,  will  be  thine  and  mine,  Don  Alva, 
if  thou  wilt  go.     Gold?    Thou   canst 
sleep  on  gold,  eat  off  gold ;  aye,  if  thou 
wilt,  thou  canst  pave  the  streets  of  Santa 
Fe  with  gold,  and  'twill  be  but  like  re- 
moving a  cobblestone  from  the  sides  of 
oldBaldy!     Wilt  thou  go,  Don  Alva? 
Tvrill  be  a  glorious  sight  to  feast  thine 
eyes    on;    but  'twill  try  thy  courage 
to  the  uttermost.     Yet  thou  canst  enter 
the  golden  chamber  I  have  told  thee  of, 
if  thy  brain  be  steady,  thy  hands  strong 
and  firm,  and  thy  feet  sure,  though 
thou  seem  to  look  down  into  the 
very  pits  of  helL     I  will  lead  ;  dar- 
est  thou  follow,  Don  Alva  ?  " 

"  I  would  follow,  if  need  be,  be- 
tween   grinning  lines    of    hideous 
fiends  for  such  a  golden  prize,"  re- 
plied Don  Alva,  while  all  the  greed 
of  his  miserly  soul  looked  out  of 
his  eyes  and  flushed  up  into  his 
bronzed  face.     ''But  play  me  no 
tricks ; "   and  his  keen  eyes  were 
bent  upon  the  youth  with  an  inten- 
sity that  sought  to  read  the  motives 
d  thoughts  beland  the  cold,  impassive 
3e  before  him.     "  Few  men  would  care 
trust  their  lives  into  thy  keeping,  Black 
dro.     They  tell  me,"  and  he  waved 
3  hand  scornfully  toward  the  crowd 
lich  was  fast  gathering  in  the  plaza, 
;hat  thy  heart  is  evil,  that  thy  soul 
s  the  black  mark  of  the  devil  upon  it, 
d  that  thy  blood  is  cold  ;  yet  I  will 
with  thee,  Black  Pedro,  though  thou 
all  and  moi-e  than  report  makes  thee, 
d  the  dangers  be  such  as  mortal  never 
;ed  before." 

"It  is  well," replied  the  youth,  un- 
)ved ;  "  I  had  need  of  a  brave  man 
d  I  have  found  him.     Make  thyself 
idy  and  meet  me  at   the  appointed 
M;e  an  hour  before  sunrise.  And  mark 
3,  tell  no  man ;  no,  nor  prating  wo- 
rn, whither  we  go  or  for  what    There 
no  more  need  of  words.     Already 
rce  eyes  note  our  meetings ;  and  it 
U  not'do  to  feed  their  curiosity  longer, 
\i  they  scent  gold.     Don  Alva,  adieu 
itil  to-morrow  moniing,  an  hour  he- 
re sunrise,"  and  Black  Pedro  turned 
«»d  walked  carelessly  away  as  though 
the  conversation  he  had  just  held  had 
been  one  of  veiy  little  importance. 
Don  Alva  could  not  so  well  repress 
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his  excitement.  The  marveUons  tale  he 
had  just  listened  to  had  stirred  his 
avaricious  nature  to  its  deepest  depths. 
Gold  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  power 
as  limitless  as  the  gold,  would  be  his  if 
Black  Pedro's  tale  proved  true.  Al- 
ready greed  rebelled  against  the 
thought  of  division.  He  would  have 
all  this  gold  to  himself  alone.  Black 
Pedro  must  serve  his  end  and  then — 
well,  dead  men  need  no  gold.  Some- 
thing of  the  workings  of  these  sinister 
passions  one  might  have  read  on  his 
dark  face  as  he  also  turned  and  hastily 
sought  the  quiet  of  his  own  home  to 
make  preparations  for  the  fateful  jour- 
ney. 


Thb  day  wore  slowly  away  ;  night 
came  ;  and  at  last  morning  began  to 
dawn.  Quickly  the  shadows  vanished 
and  the  gaunt  mountains  threw  off  their 
blankets  of  darkness.  Oray  mists  arose 
from  the  valleys.  The  eastern  horizon 
flashed  rosy  red  and  then  slowly  old 
Sol  lifted  his  face  above  the  line  of 
shaggy  peaks,  shook  out  his  golden 
lockiB,  and,  in  a  flood  of  glorious  light, 
day  had  dawned. 

An  hour  before  the  first  shaft  of  sun- 
light struck  the  flat  roofs  of  Santa  Fe, 
Black  Pedro  and  Don  Alva  mounted 
their  horses  and  rode  swiftly  and  silent- 
ly from  the  city.  None  noted  their  de- 
parture, save  a  few  wakeful  dogs  that 
barked  dismally  as  the  two  horsemen 
began  their  journey.  Few  words  were 
exchanged,  for  the  darkness  and  the 
rough  road  over  which  they  were  rid- 
ing demanded  that  aU  their  attention 
be  given  to  their  horses.  The  face  of 
Don  Alva  looked  anxious  and  worn, 
like  the  face  of  one  who  had  passed  a 
sleepless  and  restless  night ;  and  from 
beneath  the  broad  brim  of  his  hat  his 
dark  eyes  glanced  frequently  and  sus- 
piciously in  the  direction  of  his  com- 
panion. Black  Pedro  looked  not  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  but  kept  his  eyes 
bent  continually  on  the  dangerous  road 
before  him.  His  face  was  tlmi  and  hag 
gard  and  his  eyes  glowed  with  an  un- 
natural brightness.  Otherwise  his 
countenance  expressed  nothing  of  the  in- 
tense excitement  that  held  sway  within 
him. 


On,  and  on,  they  rode  ;  and  when,  at 
last,  the  sun  shone  down  upon  horses 
and  riders,  it  found  them  at  the  en- 
trance to  a  deep  caiion  with  nearly  per- 
pendicular walls  rising  hundreds  of 
feet  above  their  heads  on  either  side. 
It  was  now  near  noon,  for  in  those  deep 
defiles  and  dark  gorges  only  the  mid- 
day sun  darts  its  rays.  At  their  feet, 
along  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  canon, 
flowed  a  stream  of  thick,  yellow-tinted 
water,  and  the  air  was  heavy  and  laden 
with  a  disagreeable  sulphurous  smell. 

Before  them  opened  a  wild  and  awe- 
some  scene.  Great,  black,  igneous  rocks, 
piled  one  upon  the  other  in  indescribable 
confusion,  rose  high  above  their  heads  ; 
and  the  walls  of  the  canon  were  scarred 
and  seamed  with  innumerable  fissures, 
as  though  a  river  of  fire  had  once  flowed 
between  its  heat-cracked  sides.  Not  a 
plant,  not  a  green  thing  of  any  kind, 
relieved  the  sombre  colorings  of  the 
banks.  The  men  and  the  horses  were 
the  only  living  things  within  sight  or 
hearing.  They  stood  on  the  banks  of 
Sulphur  Biver  at  the  entrance  to  Beel- 
zebub Canon.  Unpoetic,  but  sugges- 
tive, were  the  names  the  rude  hunters 
and  trappers  had  given  to  this  stream 
and  chasm. 

"We  must  leave  our  horses  here," 
Black  Pedro  said,  as  he  sprang  to  the 
ground,  "  for  no  horse  can  bear  us  over 
the  path  we  are  now  to  travel." 

Accordingly  the  two  men  dismounted. 

"  Don  Alva,  had  we  not  better  eat  be- 
fore we  go  further  ?  for  it  will  probably 
be  houi*s  before  we  return  and  we  can- 
not carry  food  with  us;"  and  Black 
Pedro's  eyes  dwelt  inquiringly  for  a 
moment  upon  the  face  of  his  compan- 
ion. 

Don  Alva  acquiesced,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  had  finished  their  scant 
meaL 

Black  Pedro  now  took  the  long  lasso 
from  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  wound 
it  carefully  round  his  waist,  and,  with  a 
number  of  pine  torches  under  his  arm, 
led  the  way  down  into  the  gloom  which 
even  at  midday  enshrouded  the  Beel- 
zebub Canon.  Their  rifles  and  pistols 
they  left  behind  as  useless  encum- 
brances. For  about  a  mile  their  path  lay 
along  the  rocky  bank  of  the  river,  some- 
times even  forcing  them  to  wade  waist- 
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deep  In  its  swift,  yellow  current  Then 
Black  Pedro  tamed  aside  from  the 
stream  and  entered  a  narrow  chasm,  cut 
as  if  with  the  chisel  of  the  Almighty, 
out  of  the  solid  walls  of  the  cafion.  The 
sides  of  this  chasm  approached  each 
other  as  they  neared  tibe  top,  until,  at 
the  summit,  they  appeared  to  be  only 
a  few  inches  apart,  so  that  a  bright, 
narrow  ribbon  of  light,  shining  high 
above  their  heads,  was  the  only  glimpse 
of  the  blue  sky  they  were  able  to  ob- 
tain. 

As  they  cautiously  advanced  into  the 
gloom  of  this  gorge,  the  darkness  grew 
more  intense  ;  the  air  became  warm  and 
damp  and  was  laden  with  an  odor  like 
that  of  burning  sulphur.  At  last  even 
the  narrow  ribbon  of  light  above  dis- 
appeared and  they  stood  in  utter  dark- 
ness. Black  Pedro  paused  and,  lighting 
a  couple  of  the  torches,  gave  one  to 
Don  Alva.  As  the  flames  of  the  torches 
flared  out  brightly  Don  Alva  could  not 
repress  an  exclamation  of  horror,  for  at 
bis  feet  yawned  an  opening  apparently 
as  deep  and  as  black  as  the  bottomless 
pit  The  third  step  forward  would  have 
plunged  him  down  into  it.  Black  Pedro 
picked  up  a  large  stone  and  tossed  it 
into  the  gulf.  The  stone  vanished  swift- 
ly into  the  blackness  ;  but  gave  back 
no  sound.  The  silence  was  ominous. 
It  told  of  the  awfulness  of  the  depths 
into  which  the  stone  had  disappeared. 

"A  safe  place  for  an  enemy,  Don 
Alva,"  Black  Pedro  said,  with  a  peculiar 
smile,  as  he  pointed  downward  into  the 
dark  abyss  with  his  finger. 

Don  Alva  started  and  glanced  quickly 
up  into  the  face  of  his  companion.  Had 
those  piercing  eyes  read  his  thoughts  ? 
The  words  seemed  to  indicate  as  much, 
for,  at  the  moment  of  their  utterance, 
Don  Alva  had  been  thinking  how  slight 
a  push  would  be  needed  to  send  his 
companion  down  after  the  stone,  and 
how,  on  their  return,  here  would  be  the 
place  to  despatch  his  dark  soul  to  its 
final  reckoning.  However,  he  learned 
nothing  from  the  impassive  face  of 
Black  Pedro,  which,  in  the  glare  of  the 
torchlight,  would  have  looked  statue- 
like had  it  not  been  for  the  brightness 
of  the  eyes. 

"  Aye,  a  safer  place  than  bars  of  iron 
or  locks  of  steel  can  make,"  Don  Alva 


answered.  "But  I  trust  that  our  path 
runs  not  long  by  the  side  of  this  awful 
chasm,  for  I  confess  that  my  head  grows 
dizzy  at  the  thought  of  tiie  appalling 
depths  beneath  us." 

''Gird  thy  soul  with  courage,  Don 
Alva,  for  this  is  as  nothing  to  what  is  to 
come,"  Black  Pedro  said,  as,  holding  the 
torch  high  above  his  head,  he  began  to 
pick  his  way  along  the  narrow  ledge  of 
rocks  that  formed  their  only  path  for- 
ward. 

Don  Alva,  summoning  to  his  assist- 
ance all  his  fortitude,  followed  along  the 
perilous  shelf  which  was  at  times  not 
more  than  a  foot  in  width. 

They  had  advanced  cautiously  for 
some  few  rods,  when  their  further  prog- 
ress was  apparently  barred  \yy  a  deep 
cleft,  as  if  a  portion  of  the  roadway  had 
fallen  into  the  depths  below.  The 
breach  was  about  ten  feet  in  width,  and 
the  light  of  the  torches  showed  on  the 
opposite  side  a  narrow  shelf  of  rocks, 
like  the  one  on  which  they  were  stand- 
ing, protruding  out  some  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  perpendicular  wall,  which 
vanished  downward  into  darkness.  Don 
Alva  shuddered  at  this  evidence  of  the 
frail  nature  of  the  rocks  which  formed 
their  support  and  which  might,  at  any 
moment,  give  way  under  their  addi- 
tional weight  and  plunge  them  down 
into  the  unfathomed  blackness  below. 

"And  what  now?  Does  our  jour- 
ney end  here  ?  "  he  inquired,  turning  to 
his  guide. 

"No,"  replied  Black  Pedro.  "Our 
way  lies  yonder,**  pointing  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  cleft,  "  and  we  near  the 
end.  Listen.  Thou  canst  hear  the  forces 
of  nature  at  their  work."  As  he  spoke 
a  sound  like  the  roar  of  distant  flames 
fell  faintly  upon  Don  Alva's  ears. 

"  I  hear,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  see  not 
how  we  are  to  cross  this  black  hole." 

"Leap  it,"  Black  Pedro  rejplied,  coolly 
poising  himself  on  the  edge  of  tbe  cleft. 
Suddenly,  with  the  agility  of  an  ante- 
lope, he  sprang  out  over  the  hideous 
depths  and  landed  safely  on  the  narrow 
ledge  on  the  opposite  side. 

For  a  moment  Don  Alva's  heart  stood 
still ;  and  he  would  have  turned  back 
had  not  the  greed  of  gold  nerved  him. 
Then  he  approached  the  edge  and  pre- 
pared for  the  leap.     Twice  he  bent  his 
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knees  and  twice  his  heart  failed  him,  as 
he  thought  of  the  depths  below,  the 
distance  across,  and  the  narrowness  of 
the  landing-place.  But  the  third  time 
he  gathered  spirit  to  jump.  His  feet 
struck  the  ledge  ;  but  his  body  did  not 
have  sufficient  momentum,  and  with  a 
ghastly  face  he  fell  backward,  clutching 
wildly  at  the  air.  Then,  just  as  he 
gave  himself  up  for  lost,  he  felt  his  right 
arm  gripped  as  with  a  hand  of  steel, 
and  himself  drawn  from  out  the  fatal 
grasp  of  the  power  that  was  dragging 
him  down.  The  next  moment  he  was 
safe  at  the  side  of  Black  Pedro.  But  he 
was  all  atremble,  and  great  beads  of 
sweat  stood  out  on  his  forehead. 

''  Had  not  my  hand  caught  thee,  Don 
Alva,  thou  wouldst  not  have  come  again 
out  of  yon  black  hole  till  the  crack  of 
doom  sounded.  Thou  must  put  more 
strength  in  thy  limbs  and  more  courage 
in  thy  heart ;  for  the  end  is  near  and 
the  worst  is  yet  to  come." 

"Aye,  thou  hast  proved  a  friend  in 
need.  Black  Pedro,'^  Don  Alva  replied, 
as  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  horror 
of  his  near  approach  to  death.  *'  Hadst 
thou  delayed  but  an  instant  longer,  not 
all  the  powers  of  earth  could  have 
wrested  me  from  the  grip  of  the  fiends 
below.  But  let  us  on.  I  need  the 
sight  of  gold  to  drive  the  chill  of  death 
from  out  my  heart" 

"Gold  I  Gbld!  Thou  shalt  soon 
have  thy  fill  of  gold,  Don  Alva,"  the 
youth  answered,  as  he  led  the  way  again. 

The  ledge  now  widened  until  it  made 
a  pathway  comparatively  free  from  dan- 
ger. However,  the  descent,  which  had 
heretofore  been  gradual,  now  became 
steep,  almost  precipitous,  as  though  it 
led  down  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

Down  and  on  the  two  men  hurried, 
the  light  of  their  torches  flaring  wildly 
about  their  heads,  now  darting  high 
among  the  jagged  rocks  of  the  roof, 
now  plunging  down  into  some  measure- 
less chasm ;  but  never  revealing  aught 
but  black,  heat-scarred  rocks  and  inky 
darkness.  And  ever,  as  they  penetrated 
further  into  the  cavern,  the  roar  of  the 
flames  sounded  louder,  the  air  became 
warmer,  and  the  smell  of  sulphur 
stronger.  At  last  Black  Pedro  paused, 
and  pointing  down,  far  down,  to  where 


Black  Pedro. 


a  faint  light  shone  through  the  dark- 
ness, said :  "  Don  Alva,  gird  thy  soul 
about  with  courage  and  nerve  thy  form 
with  steel,  for  where  yon  light  glimmers 
bum  the  fires  of  hell;  but  beyond  is 
the  home  of  the  yellow  god,  where 
everything  that  his  breath  falls  upon 
turns  to  gold.  Gold  I  Don  Alva,  gold  ! 
Thou  canst  there  look  upon  gold  until 
thy  heart  grows  weary." 

"  Fear  not,  Black  Pedro,"  replied  Don 
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Alva ;  ''  for  a  sight  of  thy  golden  treas- 
ure, I  vdll  dare  all  that  man  can  dare. 
Lead  on  ;  I  will  foUow.'* 


in 

Black  Pedbo  turned  and  again  led 
the  way  down  the  steep  decline. 

Soon  they  felt  the  ground  grow 
warm  and  tremble  beneath  their  feet, 
while  the  hot  air  rushed  by  their  faces, 
like  the  breath  from  a  mighty  furnace. 
Now  the  path  made  a  sudden  turn ;  and 
then  upon  their  eyes  burst  the  most  ap- 
palling sight  ever  seen  by  mortal  man. 
A  chasm  fully  fifty  feet  wide  opened  at 
their  feet  and  extended  on  each  side  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  A  glance 
down  into  its  awful  depths  made  the 
head  reel  with  horror.  A  thousand  feet 
below,  rolled  and  boiled  and  thundered 
a  mighty  river  of  burning  sulphur. 
The  blue  fames  rose  and  fell,  like  waves 
of  grain  under  the  whip  of  the  wind,  for 
a  hundred  or  more  feet,  and  the  weird 
blue  light  struck  the  roof  of  the  cavern 
high  above  their  heads  and  thence  was 
reflected  in  eveiy  direction.  The  sound 
of  the  flames  was  deafening,  and  the 
earth  trembled  as  trembles  a  man  with 
the  ague.  The  faces  of  the  two  men 
looked  ghastly  in  the  bluish  light.  The 
air  was  rendered  almost  suffocating  by 
the  heat  and  the  fumes  of  sulphur. 
Black  Pedro  tossed  his  lighted  torch 
into  the  abyss.  Instantly  it  was  caught 
and  borne,  as  if  by  the  hands  of  some 
unseen  spirit,  swiftly  to  the  right  and 
downward  until  swallowed  up  by  the 
roaring  flames.  Between  the  walls  of 
the  chasm  and  above  the  flames  rushed 
a  mighty  current  of  air.  Even  at  the 
surface,  where  the  two  men  stood,  a 
hand  thrust  out  over  the  abyss  felt  the 
wind  cut  it  like  a  knife.  It  wajs  vain  to 
attempt  to  speak.  In  the  roar  of  the 
flames  the  loudest  shout  could  not  be 
heard. 

Don  Alva  looked  at  his  companion 
and  his  face  expressed  the  awe  and 
dread  that  filled  his  souL 

Black  Pedro  quietly  laid  the  torches 
down  and  began  to  unwind  the  long 
lasso  from  about  his  waist.  As  soon  as 
this  was  accomplished  he  stepped  to 
the  edge  of  the  abyss,   fixed  his  eyes 


on  a  sharp  point  of  rock  which  pro- 
jected up  some  four  feet  above  the  floor 
of  the  cavern  directly  across  from  where 
he  stood,  and  whirling  the  lasso  swiftly 
around  his  head  attempted  to  cast  it 
over  the  point  of  this  rock.  Thrice  he 
failed  on  account  of  the  swift  wind ; 
but  the  fourth  time  the  loop  fell  over 
the  point  and  a  quick  jerk  fastened  it 
firmly.  Near  the  spot  where  he  stood  a 
similar  point  of  rock  protruded.  Around 
this  he  wound  the  other  end  of  the  lasso, 
drawing  the  line  taut»  and  tying  it 
securely.  Then,  wiUiout  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  seized  hold  of  the  line,  let 
himself  down  so  that  he  hung  at  fuU 
length,  and  began  rapidly  to  advance, 
hand  over  hand,  toward  the  opposite 
side  of  the  chasm.  So  great  was  the 
force  of  the  wind  that  it  swung  his 
body  far  out  to  the  right,  while  the 
strong  lasso  curved  under  the  strain 
like  a  bended  bow. 

It  was  an  awful  scene ;  and  even  Don 
Alva,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  looking 
upon  sights  of  horror,  shuddered, 
crossed  himself,  and  instinctively  mut- 
tered a  prayer.  Should  the  lasso  break, 
or  the  stout  heart  fail,  down,  down 
would  shoot  the  body  into  the  blue 
flames  and  rolling  flood  of  sulphur  a 
thousand  feet  below.  But  Black  Pe- 
dro's heart  and  arm  did  not  fail  him. 
For  a  couple  of  minutes  he  swung  in 
mid-air  over  the  terrible  gulf  and  tiien 
drew  himself  up  safely  on  the  opposite 
side. 

Now  it  was  Don  Alva's  turn  to  make 
the  perilous  venture.  Had  he  the  cour- 
age of  heart  and  strength  of  hand 
to  accomplish  the  crossing?  He  ap- 
proached the  verge  of  the  chasm  and 
looked  down.  Far  below  thundered 
the  awful  river  and  its  bright  flames 
leaped  up,  like  long  waving  arms  of 
blue,  longingly  toward  him.  A  moment 
he  paused  on  the  brink,  peering  down 
into  those  frightful  depths  to  steady  his 
soul  and  to  accustom  his  eyes  to  the 
scene  ;  and  then,  with  white  cheeks  and 
tightly-drawn  lips,  but  with  steady 
hands,  he  seized  hold  of  the  rope. 
How  frail  the  hue  looked  as  his  eyes 
glanced  along  its  trembling  length  over 
the  fiery  gulf  to  the  opposite  side! 
Would  it  be  able  to  support  his  weight? 
Might  not  Black  Pedro  cut  the  rope 
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when  he  huDg  midway  between  the 
two  sides  ?  No ;  for  that  would  leave 
himself  with  no  means  of  returning. 
Besides,  had  he  not  already  saved  his 
life  once  ?    What  cause  to  distrust  him  ? 

But  his  own  strength  might  fail  him  ? 
Trae.  To  the  might  of  his  arms  and  to 
the  strength  of  ihe  rope  he  must  in- 
trust alL  His  arms  were  knotted  with 
muscles,  and  the  lasso  had  already  safely 
withstood  the  strain  of  one  passage. 

On  the  opposite  side  Black  Pedro 
stood,  beckoning  him  to  make  haste. 
In  the  weird  Ught  his  tall  form  had  a 
spectral  appearance  and  the  beckoning 
hand  seemed  the  hand  of  fate.      He 


dared  not  disobey  its  commands  longer. 
The  gold  must  be  his. 

Don  Alva  reached  forward  as  far  as 
possible  along  the  lasso  and  swung  his 
body  out  over  the  dizzy  depths.  Like 
a  strong-armed  giant  the  wind  seized 
hold  of  him  and  tugged  and  strained  to 
tear  him  from  his  fi^  hold.  The  heat 
was  great  and  the  fumes  of  sulphur  suf- 
focating. The  stout  rope  gave  under 
the  strain  until  it  seemed  as  if  it  must 
part  asunder,  while  ever  from  below  the 
roar  of  the  river  sounded  in  his  ears  and 
the  blue  flames  leaped  before  his  eyes. 
On,  and  on,  he  struggled,  not  daring  to 
pause  for  a  moment.    Now  he  hung  mid- 
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way.  His  face  looked  down  the  stream, 
and  living  soul  never  looked  upon  a 
more  awesome  spectacle.  Straight  as 
the  flight  of  an  arrow  rolled  the  river 
between  mighty  walls  of  solid  rocks ; 
on,  and  on,  and  on,  till  the  blue  flames 
seemed  to  mingle  with  the  jagged  rocks 
of  the  roof.  Whence  its  source  and 
into  what  subterranean  sea  of  horror  it 
poured  its  fiery  billows,  who  can  tell  ? 

As  Don  Alva  neared  the  opposite  side 
the  grip  of  his  hands  began  to  weaken, 
and  the  cords  and  muscles  of  his  arms 
felt  like  hot  bands  of  steeL  His  breath 
came  in  quick  gasps,  and  flashes  of  fire 
shot  before  his  eyes ;  but  still,  with  the 
strength  and  courage  of  despair,  he  strug- 
gled on.     At  last  he  had  not  the  power 


to  move  his  body  another 
inch,  only  to  cling  to  the 
rope.  The  wind  seemed  a 
fiend,  shrieking  in  demoni- 
acal glee,  as  it  sought  to 
wrest  him  even  from  this 
support  Stronger  grew  the 
arms  of  the  wind-demon  and 
weaker  his  own.  He  felt  his 
fingers  begin  to  loosen  and 
now  only  their  ends  clutched 
the  rope.  In  a  moment  more 
all  would  be  over  and  his 
body  would  plunge  down 
into  the  blue  flames  and 
seething  sulphur.  He 
seemed  to  see  it  making  the 
fatal  descent  How  black, 
and  cracked,  and  shrivelled, 
and  horrible  it  looked  as  it 
sank  into  the  glowing  mass ! 
Don  Alva  closed  his  eyes  to 
shut  out  the  fearful  sight, 
and  attempted  to  pray.  For 
a  moment  he  thus  hung, 
'twixt  life  and  death,  and 
then  his  fingers  slipped  from 
off  the  rope  and  he  would 
have  made  the  dreadful 
plunge  had  not  Black  Pe- 
dro suddenly  reached  forth, 
and,  gripping  him  by  the 
wrists,  hauled  him  up  in 
safety  on  the  rocks. 

Once  again  Don  Alva  owed 
his  life  to  Black  Pedro. 

After  the  rest,  which  Don 
Alva's  weak  condition  ren- 
dered necessary,  the  two 
men  continued  their  journey.  The  cav- 
ern now  took  the  form  of  the  interior  of 
a  gigantic  funnel,  l^ong  on  its  side  and 
with  its  apex  from  them  and  pointing 
downward.  They  had  no  need  of  lights. 
The  bluish  glare  from  the  burning  sul- 
phur gleamed  behind,  while  from  below 
a  light  of  dazzling  brightness  shone 
through  the  narrow  apex  and  streamed 
up  toward  them. 

"  Don  Alva,  in  yon  glittering  radiance 
is  the  gleam  of  gold.  Gold  I  Gold !  I 
promise  thee  that  even  thou  shalt  see  gold 
till  thy  heart  grows  sick  of  the  sight" 

"Nay,  nay,"  replied  Don  Alva,  excit- 
edly, "though  I  saw  naught  but  gold 
from  the  day  of  birth  till  the  hour  of 
death  my  heart  would  not  grow  weary. 
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But  let  UB  haste;  for  I  long  to  look 
upon  this  wondrous  place  you  tell  of." 

The  other  did  not  reply,  save  by  a 
peculiar  smile — a  smile  that  makes  the 
heart  that  sees  it  shudder,  and  the  face 
that  wears  it  like  the  face  of  a  fiend. 
But  Don  Alva  was  too  excited  now  to 
note  the  face  of  his  companion.  The 
greed  of  gold  held  sway  over  him  so 
that  he  was  blind  to  everything  else. 
His  eyes  sparkled,  his  face  flushed,  and 
he  hastened  forward  as  fast  as  his  limbs 
could  carry  him.  By  his  side  strode 
Black  Pedro,  silent  as  a  shadow,  and 
grim  as  death. 

The  funnel  narrowed  down  until  at 
the  opening  it  was  not  over  four  feet  in 
diameter.  The  two  men  were  obliged 
to  proceed  in  a  stooping  posture  for 
some  few  rods ;  but  at  last  they  passed 
through  and  stood  upright  in  the  pres- 
ence of  as  grand  a  spectacle  as  the  eye  of 
man  ever  looked  upon.  An  oval  cham- 
ber, fully  three  thousand  feet  in  height 
and  two  thousand  feet  from  side  to  side, 
with  floor,  walls,  and  ceiling  of  pure  gold, 
rose  sublimely  around  them.  The  floor 
sloped  gradually  in  all  directions  toward 
the  centre,  where  it  was  pierced  by  a 
round  opening  some  fifty  feet  in  diam- 
eter, llirough  this  opening  burst  the 
dazzling  light  which  illumed  the  place 
and  ever  rose  a  wondrous  cloud,  which 
was  not  smoke  but  gold,  transformed  by 
some  m3'sterious  alchemy  of  nature  into 
the  marvellous  mist  that  filled  the 
room.  Wherever  this  mist  floated  fell  a 
thin  film  of  gold.  Thus  tbrough  un- 
numbered ages  had  the  walls  of  this 
mighty  chamber  been  formed.  What 
was  the  original  size  of  the  room  and 
what  the  present  thickness  of  its  golden 
lining,  who  can  tell  ?  Wealth,  measure- 
less wealth,  was  there. 

For  a  moment  Don  Alva  stood  silent, 
awed  by  the  d6ep  grandeur  of  this  lonely 
cavern  ;  then,  as  he  began  to  compre- 
hend that  all  this  vast  mass  of  metal 
which  surrounded  him  was  gold,  pure 
gold,  he  gave  way  to  the  wildest  trans- 
ports of  delight.  He  yeUed,  he  danced, 
he  sang.  He  kissed  the  golden  floor, 
the  golden  walls ;  and,  at  last,  flinging 
his  arms  around  the  neck  of  Black  Pe- 
dro, wept  like  a  woman,  because  of  the 
madness  of  his  great  joy. 

Black  Pedro,  with  a  look  of  hatred 


and  loathing  on  his  face,  flung  Don 
Alva's  aims  from  about  his  neck,  as 
though  they  had  been  the  folds  of  a 
serpent,  whUe  his  eyes  gleamed  like  the 
eyes  of  the  deadly  cobra. 

"Don  Alva,"  he  said— his  voice  was 
low  and  intense — ''  this  is  but  the  ante^ 
room  to  the  palace  of  the  golden  god. 
If  you  would  see  the  god  himself,  sitting 
upon  his  throne  and  breathing  forth 
gold,  one  more  danger  yet  you  must 
brave." 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  danger,"  Don  Alva 
shouted,  "  for  a  sight  of  the  god  of  this 
glorious  world  I  would  brave  hell  itself. 
Point  out  but  the  way,  and  if  the  might 
of  man  can  encompass  it  I  will  get  a 
glimpse  of  this  god ;  aye,  and  ever  after- 
ward he  shall  be  the  only  god  I  wor- 
ship." 

''  Come,  then  ;  I  promise  thee,  thou 
shalt  have  time  to  worship  him  to  3'our 
heart's  content,"  Black  Pedro  replied,  ns 
he  led  the  way  toward  the  centre  of  the 
magnificent  chamber. 


IV 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Don  Alva 
noticed  that  a  strong  rope  had  been 
stretched  across  the  opening  whence 
rose  the  golden  smoke,  and  firmly 
fastened  to  opposite  sides.  From  this 
rope  swung  a  sort  of  cage  of  a  sufiS- 
cient  size  to  allow  a  man  to  be  seated 
comfortably  within,  and  formed  out  of 
heavy  wires  closely  woven  together. 
The  entrance  to  the  cage  was  through 
a  small  door  in  the  side,  so  arranged 
that,  when  closed,  it  could  not  be  opened 
from  within.  The  cage  was  attached  to 
the  rope  by  means  of  a  large  wooden 
pulley.  A  second  rope,  fastened  to  this 
pulley,  and  also  running  through  a 
fixed  pulley  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hole,  and  thence  back  through  a  small 
opening  into  the  cage,  enabled  the  one 
within  to  draw  himself  out  to  where  he 
could  look  directly  down  into  the  pit 
below.  Already  this  machinery  was 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  gold,  though 
it  had  evidently  been  there  only  a  short 
time. 

''Yonder,  from  those  depths,  came 
all  this  mass  of  gold,"  Black  Pedro  said, 
as    he    pointed   toward    the    opening. 
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*'Aye,  eyen  now,  like  smoke,  the  pre- 
cious metal  is  floating  upward.  Don 
Alya,  if  you  have  courage  to  look  down 
into  depths  such  as  even  fancy  never 
pictured  to  you,  and  upon  a  sight  the 
grandeur  of  which  has  not  its  equal  else- 
where upon  the  earth,  enter  this  cage 
and  draw  yourself  out  until  you  hang 
over  the  centre  of  the  hole.  Directly 
beneath  thee  thou  shalt  then  see  the 
throne-room  of  the  yellow  god,"  and 
with  hands  that  trembled  Black  Pedro 
threw  open  the  door  to  the  cage,  while 
the  eyes  he  bent  upon  Don  Alva  glowed 
as  with  flames  of  Are. 

Don  Alva  was  too  much  excited  and 
too  eager  for  a  sight  of  this  wondrous 
scene  to  note  the  looks  or  acts  of  Black 
Pedro,  and,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, he  entered  the  cage,  and,  seizing 
the  rope,  began  to  draw  himself  out 
over  the  opening. 

No  sooner  was  he  in  than  Black 
Pedro  quickly  closed  and  fastened  the 
door;  then  folding  his  arms  upon  his 
breast  he  stood  silently  watching  Don 
Alva,  as  he  slowly  pulled  the  cage  out 
along  the  rope.  At  length  the  gold- 
crazed  man  reached  the  centre  and 
looked  downward. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe adequately  what  he  saw.  Lan- 
guage of  man  has  no  words  with  which 
to  picture  such  a  scene  justly.  If  I  can 
but  give  a  faint  idea  of  its  awful  gran- 
deur I  shall  rest  content. 

The  net-work  of  wires  offered  but 
little  obstruction  to  his  view.  The  mist 
was  not  so  thick  but  that  his  eyes 
could  penetrate  it.  Bound,  as  the  barrel 
of  some  enormous  gun,  the  hole  opened 
downward.  Down,  for  a  thousand  feet, 
ran  its  glittering  sides  of  solid  gold 
and  there  abruptly  ended.  Thence 
down,  down  through  miles  of  luminous 
space,  the  eyes  flashed  until  they  rested 
upon  a  sea  of  gold.  Great  waves  of 
many-colored  flames  rose  and  fell  and 
darted  hither  and  thither  over  its  glow- 
ing surface.  Even  as  Don  Alva  looked, 
a  tremendous  explosion  occurred.  Vast 
sheets  of  yellow,  gleaming  metal  were 
hurled  hundreds  of  feet  upward  and,  in 
a  moment,  the  air  beneath  was  filled 
with  a  dense  luminous  haze,  of  a  golden 
color  and  more  beautiful  than  pen  can 
tell. 


The  glorious  sight  fascinated  Don 
Alva.  He  forgot  where  he  was,  who  he 
was— everything  but  the  rolling  ocean 
of  gold  beneath.  He  would  have  flung 
himself  dovm  into  it  had  not  the  strong 
wires  restrained  him.  Suddenly  the 
stem  voice  of  Black  Pedro  recalled  him 
to  himself.  With  a  start,  like  one  ab- 
ruptly awakened  from  a  dream,  he 
turned  his  flushed  face  and  flashing  eyes 
toward  his  companion. 

"Don  Alva,"  the  cold,  quiet  voice 
said,  "  from  death  in  the  black  hole 
and  the  burning  gulf  of  sulphur,  I 
rescued  thee,  because  of  my  great  hatred. 
I  saved  thee  then  that  thou  mightst 
perish  here,  in  the  very  presence  of  thy 
helpless  god — mightst  perish  as  is  be- 
fittmg  one  who  worships  only  gold. 
Call  upon  thy  god,  Don  Alva,  and  see  if 
he  can  save  thee  from  the  fate  my  ven- 
geance has  doomed  thee  to." 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  the  long,  keen- 
bladed  hunting-knife  from  his  belt  and 
hurled  it  toward  Don  Alva.  The  bright 
weapon  gleamed  as  it  hissed  through 
the  air,  and  then  its  keen  edge  struck 
and  severed  the  strands  of  the  rope 
just  where  it  entered  the  cage.  With  a 
thrill  of  horror  Don  Alva  saw  his  only 
means  of  return  fall  from  his  grasp, 
while  the  knife,  its  mission  ended, 
rattled  against  tiie  opposite  wall  and 
then  plunged  down  into  the  depths 
below. 

As  the  rope  parted  a  low  laugh  came 
from  between  Black  Pedro's  lips,  a 
laugh  that  chilled  the  soul  of  him  who 
heard  it. 

Don  Alva  sat  speechless,  motionless, 
for  a  few  minutes,  his  heart  and  brain 
paralyzed  by  the  suddenness  of  his  peril. 

What  did  it  all  mean  ?  The  strong 
wire  cage,  himself  securely  entrapped 
within  and  left  hanging  over  those 
fearful  depths  ?  What  meant  Blads 
Pedro's  wild  words  of  vengeance  ?  He 
had  never  done  aught  to  him  that  called 
for  revenge.  He  must  be  the  victim  of 
some  mistake.  He  clutched  the  wires 
of  the  cage  with  his  hands  and,  press- 
ing his  blanched  face  against  them, 
shouted  to  Black  Pedi-o.  The  sound  of 
his  voice  gave  him  courage.  He  de- 
manded to  know  what  Black  Pedro 
meant  by  his  wild  words  and  insane 
acts.    He   commanded  him  to  release 
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him  at  once.  He  cunied  and  threatened ; 
and  finally,  giving  way  to  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  he  ahook  the  cage  with  all  his 
strength. 

Black  Pedro  stood  silent  and  grim, 
with  his  arms  folded  upon  his  breast 
and  his  black  eyes  bent  upon  his  victim, 
until  there  was  a  lidl  in  the  storm  of 
passions;  then,  with  a  commanding 
gesture,  he  said :  *'  Be  still,  Don  Alva, 
and  listen.  I  have  a  tale  to  tell,  and 
when  I  am  done  thou  wilt  know  where* 
fore  and  for  what  I  brought  thee 
hither."  The  ring  of  steel  was  in  the 
cold,  clear  voice  of  Black  Pedro.  "  Five 
years  ago  I  had  a  mother,  father,  home, 
wealth,  happiness.  In  one  night  I  lost 
them  alL  Don  Alva,  my  parents  were 
murdered,  murdered  for  gold,  as  they 
lay  peaceably  sleeping.  Never  can  I 
forget  that  night  I  lay  in  my  chamber, 
tied  to  my  b^  by  a  broken  leg.  Near 
the  hour  of  twelve  I  heard  a  knock  on 
the  door  and  a  stranger  craved  permis- 
sion to  rest  beneath  the  shelter  of  our 
roof  for  the  remamder  of  the  night.  I 
heard  my  father  give  him  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  my  mother  arise  from  her 
bed  to  set  food  before  him.  The 
stranger,  after  eating,  made  his  bed 
upon  the  floor  of  the  main  room,  and 
soon  all  was  dark  and  silent  again.  My 
leg  pained  me  so  that  I  could  not  sleep. 
Two  or  three  hours  had  passed  when  I 
heard,  from  the  room  below  mine, 
where  my  parents  slept,  the  sound  of 
a  dull  thu<^  followed  by  a  low,  gasping 
moan ;  then  another  thud  and  another 
low  moan,  and  all  was  still,  but  for  a 
noise  like  that  made  by  water  falling 
upon  the  floor.  With  a  heart  quivering 
with  horror,  for  I  felt  that  some  awful 
deed  had  been  done,  I  cautiously  crept 
from  out  my  bed  and,  despite  my  broken 
limb,  crawled  noiselessly  to  where  there 
was  a  wide  crack  in  the  floor  and,  put- 
ting my  eye  to  it,  looked  down.  Don 
Alva,  this  is  the  sight  I  saw :  the  moon* 
beams  falling  through  the  broad,  un- 
curtained window,  feU  full  upon  the 
bed  directly  beneath  me,  and  showed 
the  scene  in  all  its  ghastly  hideousness. 
Over  the  bed  stood  the  stranger.  In 
his  right  hand  a  knife  raised  high  above 
his  h^B^  and  dripping  red  with  blood, 
showed  that  he  stood  ready  to  repeat 
his  blows  if  there  was  need.    In  the  bed 


lay  my  father  and  mother.  The  quilts 
had  been  turned  down  so  as  to  expose 
their  bosom&  From  the  left  breast  of 
each  gushed  a  torrent  of  blood.  Al- 
ready a  dark,  red  stream  was  running 
over  the  floor.  My  father's  face  was 
set  in  death ;  but  I  was  in  time  to  see 
my  mother's  eyes  open  spasmodically 
once,  twice,  and  each  time  they  seemed 
to  stare  straight  up  into  mine;  then 
her  features,  too,  grew  rigid  and  I  was 
motherless  as  well  as  fatherlesa  The 
murderer  lowered  his  arm,  satisfied  that 
his  bloody  work  had  been  weU  done, 
and  began  to  search  the  room  for  the 
gold  he  somehow  knew  was  hidden 
there.  Under  the  bed  he  found  the 
oaken  chest  which  contained  all  my 
father's  great  wealth,  and  drew  it  forth. 
It  was  stained  red  with  blood.  At  this 
moment  a  low  moan  escaped  my  lips 
and  reached  the  ears  below.  The  man 
started  violently  and  glanced  upward. 
As  if  with  hot  irons,  that  look  branded 
every  feature  oi  his  face  upon  my  souL 
What  the  man  then  did  I  know  not; 
for  I  fainted,  overcome  with  horror  and 
pain  from  my  broken  leg.  When  I 
came  to,  morning  was  just  beginning  to 
dawn.  The  munlerer  had  fled  with  his 
blood-stained  gold.  Somehow  I  man- 
aged to  creep  to  the  red  bedside, 
lliere  I  knelt  in  the  blood,  and,  plac- 
ing a  hand  on  each  cold  forehead,  I 
vowed  to  live  only  for  revenge.  Don 
Alva,  from  that  moment  to  this  I  have 
had  but  one  purpose,  revenge.  As  soon 
as  I  was  able  I  began  to  search  for  the 
murderer,  and  I  never  faltered  until  I 
found  him.  Don  Alva,  thou  art  the 
man  I  And  listen  ;  in  this  manner  thou 
shalt  die  and  my  great  vengeance  shall 
be  satisfied.  This  golden  chamber  shall 
be  thy  sepulchre,  the  wire  cage  thy  cof- 
fin, and  the  gaunt  spectres.  Despair  and 
Starvation,  shall  stand  by  thy  side  at 
the  hour  of  death.  Gold !  Gold  !  Don 
Alva,  I  promised  thee  that  thou  shouldst 
have  thy  fill  of  gold ;  and  see,  have  I 
not  well  redeemed  my  promise?  For 
look  whither  thou  wilt,  thine  eyes  can 
behold  naught  but  gold.  Never  had 
mortal  man  a  grander  place  to  die  in, 
nor  a  costlier  tomb  in  which  to  lay  his 
bones.  Soon  thou  shalt  swing,  a  golden 
mummy  in  a  golden  cage  high  over  a 
sea  of  gold  ;  a  fitting  death  and  a  suit- 
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able  resting-place  for  thee,  Don  Alva, 
who  stained  thy  hands  with  blood  for 
gold.  I  am  satisfied.  My  vengeance  is 
complete.  I  can  now  go  in  peace  and 
leave  thee  to  worship  thy  god  in  the 
solitude  of  this,  his  most  magnificent 
temple/'  and,  with  a  sardonic  smile  and 
bow,  he  turned  and  was  about  to  start 
on  his  perilous  journey  back  to  the 
upper  world. 

Don  Alva's  face  had  grown  livid  and 
he  had  remained  silent  and  motionless, 
like  one  in  a  trance,  as  he  listened  to  the 
story  of  the  death  of  Black  Pedro's 
father  and  mother  and  heard  the  awful 
doom  pronounced  upon  him  ;  but  when 
he  saw  Black  Pedro  turn  to  depart  the 
sight  broke  the  spelL  His  mind  be- 
came preternaturally  alive  to  all  the 
terrors  of  his  situation,  and  a  thousand 
idle  schemes  of  deliverance  rushed 
through  his  brain.  Only  one  gave  him 
a  small  measure  of  hope.  As  a  drown- 
ing man  seizes  hold  of  anything  within 
his  reach  he  grasped  this. ' 

''Black  Pedro,"  he  shouted,  *'  pause 
but  a  moment  and  listen.  I  will  pur- 
chase my  life  even  with  my  dearest 
treasure." 

Black  Pedro  turned  and  again  bent 
cold,  impassive  eyes  upon  his  victim. 

"  I  have  a  daughter,"  continued  Don 
Alva,  "  more  beautiful  than  tongue  can 
tell,  a  being  fit  to  dwell  among  the 
nymphs  of  Paradise.  Her  I  will  give 
thee  to  wed,  to  love,  if  thou  wilt  but 
bring  me  safe  back  to  Santa  Fe  again. 
Leave  vengeance  to  the  gods.  Live  for 
love.  Its  joys  bridge  the  way  from 
earth  to  heaven.  In  my  daughter's 
arms " 

He  would  have  said  more  but  here 
Black  Pedro  abruptly  interrupted  him. 

"  Spare  thy  words,"  he  said,  coldly. 
"  They  are  vain.  Love  !  What  know  I 
of  love  ?  What  care  I  for  love  ?  The 
fickle  god  never  reigned  within  my 
heart,  never  ruled  my  brain,  nor  fired 
my  blood  ;  then  how  can  I  think  on 
love?  Can  I  summon  it  to  make  its 
dwelling-place  within  the  cold  chambers 
of  my  heart  ?  Can  it  be  purchased  at 
the  public  mart?  Where  shall  I  find 
love  ?  I  have  never  seen  it,  felt  it,  nor 
yet  longed  for  it.  Then  why  should  I 
do  aught  with  love,  or  love  with  me  ? 
Sworn   enemies    we    have    ever    been. 


Love's  looks  are  fair  ;  this  I  know  ;  but 
her  heart  is  as  ashes.  Love's  eyes  seem 
flooded  with  the  glories  of  Paradise  ; 
yet  their  glances,  like  lightning's  glare, 
light  the  way  but  to  destruction.  Love's 
lips  are  more  tempting  than  the  rud- 
diest wine,  more  sweet  than  the  dew- 
kissed  violets;  but  'tis  death  to  touch 
them.  Love's  breast  is  softer  than  the 
silky  down  of  the  eider-^iuck  ;  yet  to 
many  a  resting  head  it  hath  proved 
more  cruel  than  the  bloody  guillotine. 
All  this  is  love  ;  and  more.  Since  the 
world  began  it  has  been  man's  bane  and 
woman's  curse.  Till  the  world  doth 
end,  love  will  be  cruel,  selfish,  fickle  ; 
like  the  moon,  ever  changing  and  end- 
ing in  darkness.  How  can  I  drink  joy 
from  out  the  bitter  cup  of  love?  Is 
vinegar  sweet  ?  and  gall  pleasant  to  the 
taste  ?  Talk  not  to  me  of  love  I  In  my 
heart  there  is  room  only  for  my  great 
vengeance.  Waste  not  thy  breath  upon 
me,  Don  Alva.  There  is  not  a  joy  great 
enough,  even  in  Paradise,  to  tempt  me 
to  rescue  thee  from  thy  golden  tomb. 
Here  thou  shalt  hang,  incased  in  gold, 
till  the  crack  of  doom  summons  thee  to 
meet  thy  Gt)d.  My  vow  is  fulfilled,  my 
father's  and  my  mother's  blood  avenged, 
and  their  spirits  can  now  rest  in  peace." 
Again  he  turned  to  go,  without  one  look 
of  pity  on  his  dark,  handsome  face  or  a 
throb  of  compassion  in  his  vengeful 
heart 

But,  even  as  he  turned,  One  was  near 
he  dreamt  not  of,  who  has  said  :  ''  Ven- 
geance is  mine.     I  will  repay." 

All  this  time  Black  Pedro  had  been 
standing  not  over  six  feet  from  the 
brink  of  the  hole,  just  where  the  slope 
made  an  abrupt  curve  do  wo  ward.  As 
he  turned  to  go  he  placed  one  foot  in- 
advertently below  this  point  The 
metal,  smooth  cs  glass,  afforded  his  foot 
no  hold  and  he  slipped  and  fell  flat,  his 
face  toward  the  floor.  The  next  mo- 
ment he  felt  himself  sliding  downward. 
In  vain  he  clutched  at  the  smooth,  glit- 
tering gold  beneath  him.  There  was 
nothing  for  nails  or  fingers  to  catcher 
to  grasp.  For  a  brief  moment  he  strug- 
gled violently,  and  then  his  body  glided 
over  the  brink  and  shot  downward. 
The  dark  soul  uttered  no  cry,  and  the  face 
that  for  an  instant  looked  upward  before 
it  vanished  forever,  had  a  smile  on  it 
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A  year  afterward  three  hunters  found 
the  skeletons  and  the  moldering  equip- 
ments of  the  horses  of  Don  Alva  and 
Black  Pedro  lying,  where  they  had  left 


them,  at  the  entrance  to  Beelzebub 
Canon  ;  but  mortal  man  never  looked 
on  the  dark  faces  of  these  two  men 
again. 


CALLINE 

By  Miriam  Sheffey 


MB.  JOHN  HENBT  BABCOCK 
was  a  farmer  who  lived  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  little 
town  of  Liggettsville.  He  owned  a 
■  weU-stocked  farm  of  some  eight  or  nine 
hundred  acres  in  extent,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stood  the  white  frame  building 
which  had  for  generations  been  the 
Babcock  dwelling-house. 

Mr.  Babcock  was  a  man  of  ambitions 
and  dreams.  A  large  part  of  his  life 
had  been  spent  in  laying  plans  which 
had  never  yet  been  realized.  Foremost 
among  his  ambitions  was  the  desire  to 
secure  a  brilliant  match  for  his  daughter 
Caroline.  Calline,  as  she  was  caUed, 
had  had  many  suitors.  None  of  these, 
however,  had  come  up  to  the  Babcock- 
ian  standard.  All  the  rustic  swains 
who  had  come  with  bashful  pleadings 
and  offered  up  their  live-stock  at  her 
shrine,  had  been  sent  away  with  only 
the  memory  of  their  cold  reception  to 
remind  them  of  the  occasion. 

"  They  ain't  none  o'  you  fitten  fer  the 
ancient  house  o'  Babcock,"  the  old  man 
would  sneeringly  remark.  "  'N*  ez  fer 
my  little  Calline — why,  see  here,  fellers, 
she  kin  ellercute,  'n'  pick  the  pianner, 
'n'  sing — my  !  how  she  kin  sing !  Thes 
like  one  o'  these  mawkin'-birds  that 
twitters  in  the  treeses  uv  a  evenin'.  She 
handles  her  needle  like  a  perfessionul. 
'N'  sech  pies  ez  she  kin  make — sech 
doughnuts — sech  fntters  !  She's  putty, 
too  —  puttier  'n  any  picter  ever  you 
see.  She  steps  over  these  here  med- 
ders  thes  like  one  o'  them  young  fawns 
with  the  skeery  eyes.  She's  be'n  plum 
th©o  the  co'se  at  the  Liggettsville  Fe- 
male Cemetery.  They  never  wuz  sech 
sunny  hair,  sech  sweet  brown  eyes, 
sech  little  sof  ban's.  She's  went  out 
inter  that  thar  peach-orcherd,  'n'  stole 
them  blurshes  fer  her  cheeks.  Marry 
her?     My  little  Calline?    G'won  back 


ter  yer  corn-fiel's  *n  pig-sties.  Don't 
come  pesterin'  me  no  mo'  with  yer  fool 
purposuls.  Thes  lemme  tellye :  when 
I  gits  ready  fer  my  little  Calline  ter  git 
married,  hitll  be  ter  a  man  uv  my  own 
choosin'.  Yas,  uv  co'se  ye  love  her. 
Thes  ez  ef  anybuddy  could  keep  f'm 
lovin'  all  them  winnin'  ways.  But  that 
ain't  whut  I'm  atter,  boys.  Whut  I 
wants  is  a  title  in  exchange  fer  all  my 
hard-'amed  savin's.  Sentermentalerty 
ain't  in  hit  in  this  age  uv  pergression  'n 
refineiy.  You  fellers  air  so  tuck  up 
vnth  the  craps  that  ye  don't  know  noth- 
in'  erbout  the  times." 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  Septem- 
ber. The  sunshine  strayed  in  through 
the  half-closed  shutters,  and  lay  in  long, 
slanting  rays  across  the  carpet.  Mr. 
Babcock  sat  alone  in  the  sitting-room. 
He  was  absorbed  in  a  newspaper  which 
contained  a  graphic  account  of  the  mar- 
riage of  some  American  heiress  to  an 
English  nobleman. 

Mrs.  Babcock  was  engaged  in  butter- 
making  at  the  back  of  the  house.  Cal- 
line moved  busily  about  in  the  room 
overhead.  Mr.  Babcock  laid  the  paper 
across  his  knee,  and  gazed  dreamily  out 
into  the  garden.  He  rubbed  his  spec- 
tacles absent-mindedly. 

"  When  she  gits  thes  a  little  older," 
he  mused — 

Just  then  someone  stepped  up  on  the 
porch  and  walked  familiarly  into  the 
hall.  Mr.  Babcock  looked  around  in 
an  inquiring  sort  of  way.  It  was  the 
overseer. 

"Why,  how  air  ye,  Jeff?"  said  Mr. 
Babcock.    "  Come  right  in  'n'  set  down." 

Jeff  came  in,  and  sat  down  confusedly. 
He  laid  his  hat  on  the  floor  beside  his 
chair. 

"  Fustrate  weather,  don't  ye  think  ?  " 
observed  Mr.  Babcock. 

Jeff  took  out  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
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and  mopped  the  perspiration  from  bis 
forehead. 

"  Pretty  fair,  sir,  pretty  fair.  Toler- 
n[)le  hot,  though." 

"  Hit  is  sorter  warm,  eonsiderin'  hit's 
September.  I  shouldn't  wonder  ef 
they'd  be  a  change  soon.  Them  katy- 
dids is  be'n  chirpin'  now,  fer  goin*  on 
four  weeks.  I'm  a-hopin'  the  frost  11 
sorter  keep  o%  though.  Hit'd  be  too 
bad  ter  lose  all  them  fine  termartuses, 
'n'  then  Hanner  hates  ter  take  in  her 
flowers  so  airly.  How's  them  late  ap- 
ples?    Gittin'ripe?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Mighty  slow,  though. 
But  that  ain't  neither  here  ner  there, 
Mr.  Babcock.  The  fact  is,  sir,  I've  come 
ter  ax  the  honor  uv  Miss  Calline's  ban' 
in  marriage." 

The  great  old  clock  out  in  the  hall 
ticked  monotonously.  A  yellow  cat  that 
had  been  sunning  in  the  window-seat, 
yawned,  stretched  itself  and  jumped 
out  into  the  geranium-bed.  Two  or 
three  fowls  had  escaped  from  the  poul- 
try-yard, and  were  holding  high  cami- 
YsJ  in  Mrs.  Babcock*s  neatly-kept  bor- 
ders. A  wasp  flew  in  at  the  window, 
and  circled  two  or  three  times  about 
the  room.  It  buzzed  belligerently,  and 
bumped  its  head  against  the  ceiling. 
Galline  was  singing  upstairs. 

Jeff  was  Yividly  conscious  of  each  of 
these  little  details.  Mr.  Babcock,  how- 
ever, seemed  oblivious  of  everything. 
He  sat  as  if  turned  to  stone. 

"  The  honor  uv  Miss  Calline's  ban'  in 
marriage  ?  "  he  repeated  at  last,  slowly, 
incredulously. 

"I  love  her,  sir— I'd  lay  down  my 
very  life  fer  her.  She  says  she  thinks  a 
right  smart  uv  me.  I  know  I  ain't 
good  emough  fer  her,  but " 

"  Good  emough  fer  who,  you  blamed 
fool?  My  Httle  CaUine?"  thundered 
the  old  man.  He  had  risen  from  his 
chair.  He  steadied  himself  with  his 
left  hand,  and  shook  his  right  fist  threat- 
eningly. The  newspaper  rustled  to  the 
floor. 

"Why,  see  here,  young  feller;  you 
ain't  fitten  ter  black  her  shoes.  You 
ain't  fitten  ter  git  down  on  yer  knees  *n 
wipe  the  dust  off'n  o'  them  dainty  lit- 
tle feei  Don't  tell  me  no  more  o'  them 
lies  erbout  her  lovin'  sech  ez  you.  Why, 
she  wouldn't  tetch  you  with  a  forty-foot 


pole.  She,  that  kin  git  the  nobles'  in 
the  Ian'.  I  wouldn't  'a'  thought  hit  o' 
you,  Jeff.  I  wouldn't  'a'  thought  that 
you'd  live  in  my  house,  'n'  set  at  my 
table,  'n'  warm  at  my  fireside,  'n'  all  the 
time  be  a-tryin*  ter  steal  erway  my  little 
Calline,  my  little  ewe-lam',  my " 

"But,  sir " 

"  Hoi'  yer  tongue  ! " 

Here  the  old  man's  anger  suddenly 
cooled.  He  sat  down,  and  looked  the 
situation  squarely  in  the  face. 

**  I've  be'n  diserpinted  in  ye,  Jeff,"  he 
said,  with  great  moumfulness.  "  Ye've 
be'n  a  right  good  manager.  Ye've  kep' 
the  farm  in  fustrate  condition.  I  never, 
knowed  a  young  feller  with  brighter 
prospec's,  'r  one  that  wuz  ez  upright  'n* 
stiddy.  I'm  sorry  I  got  mad,  I  am  thai 
But  hit's  thes  this-er-way,  Jeff — but 
you  know  yerself  thes  how  I  feel  erbout 
Calline.  Ye've  knowed  hit  all  erlong. 
Uv  co'se  hit'd  never  do  fer  ye  ter  stay 
on  here  ez  things  is  now.  I  hope  ye 
won't  have  no  hard  feelin's  to  me  on 
Calline's  account.  But  thes  lemme  tell 
ye : — ef  I  hear  any  more  o'  this  foolish- 
ness, me  'n'  you  'U  mix.  Whut  111  do 
fer  you  11  be  a  plenty.  I  hate  ter  give 
ye  up,  Jefi^  that  I  do.  I  know  I  won't 
never  git  nobuddy  ter  fill  the  place  half 
so  good.  P'raps — who  knows? — ye 
mought  like  ter  come  back  when  ye've 
got  over  this  foolishness.  I  ain't  got  no 
checks  handy  now,  but  I  know  thes  how 
we  stan',  'n'  111  fix  ye  up  ter-mor'. 
Good-by,  Jeff  Ye'U  shake  hands  with 
the  ole  man,  won't  ye,  Jeff?  " 

Jeff  would  not  trust  himself  to  speak. 
He  took  Mr.  Babcock's  hand  rather 
limply.  He  picked  up  his  hat,  and 
walked  out  of  the  house.  His  face  was 
quite  pale,  his  step  slow  and  uncertain. 
He  could  hear  CaUine's  sewing-machine 
upstairs.  He  went  through  the  gate 
with  an  air  of  utter  hopelessness,  and 
started  down  the  shady  road  that  led  to 
Liggettsville. 

One  stormy  morning  early  in  Novem- 
ber Mr.  and  Mrs.  Babcock  sat  down 
alone  to  breakfast.  The  hired  men  had 
eaten  long  before,  and  Calline  had  not  yet 
come  down.  It  was  snowing  furiously 
outside.  The  wind  whistled  through 
the  bare  branches  of  the  apple-treeis. 

"Whar's  CaUine?"  asked  Mr.  Bab- 
cock. 
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''She  ain't  come  down  jit,"  Mrs. 
Babcock  replied.  She  rattled  the  cupa 
and  saucers  nervously.  "  I  thought  I'd 
jest  let  her  sleep.  She's  be'n  sorter 
ailin'  lately." 

"Tain't  like  Calline  ter  lay  abed," 
complained  Mr.  Babcock." 

*'I  don't  think  she  rested  overwell. 
Leastways  I  heerd  her  a-movin'  erbout 
in  the  night,"  Mrs.  Babcock  put  in  apo- 
logetically. 

Mr.  Babcock  drew  his  chair  up  to  the 
fireplace,  and  began  to  pu£f  away  at  his 
pipe.  Mrs.  Babcock  cleared  off  the 
table  with  an  air  of  subdued  excite, 
ment  The  yellow  cat  followed  her 
around,  begging  persistently  for  its 
breakfast.  It  brushed  against  her 
ankles  in  a  futile  attempt  to  attract  her 
attention. 

"  Hadn't  ye  better  go  up  'n'  see  er- 
bout Calline  ?  "  asked  the  old  man,  after 
awhile. 

"  Oh,  I  guess  she's  all  right  I  lis- 
tened at  the  do'  when  I  swep'  down  the 
sta'r  steps,  'n'  I  couldn't  hear  no  noise 
ner  nothin'.  Yes,  I  guess  she's  all 
right." 

The  clock  struck  eight.  This  hour  in 
that  methodical  country  household  was 
unconscionably  late. 

Mr.  Babcock  got  up,  and  put  his 
pipe  on  the  shelf.  He  turned  his  back 
to  the  fire,  and  stood  there  with  his 
hands  behind  him.  It  was  a  vain  en- 
deavor to  appear  indifferent.  He  crossed 
the  floor  at  last,  and  climbed  the  steps 
laboriously.  In  a  few  seconds  he  tum- 
bled into  the  kitchen.  There  was  an 
expression  of  extreme  agitation  on  his 
face. 

'^  Calline  ain't  up  thar  !  "  he  gasped. 
"  Her  bed  ain't  never  be'n  slep'  in ! 
Hit's  thes  kinder  mashed,  ez  ef  she'd 
laid  down  on  hit  'thout  takin'  off  her 
does  I  Her  blue  Sunday-go-ter-meetin' 
dress,  'n'  her  little  felt  hat,  'n'  her 
cloak's  all  gone  out'n  o'  the  press! 
Whar  could  she  'a'  gone  ter,  Hanner  ?  " 
All  at  once  the  old  man's  face  grew 
ashen.  His  voice  rose  to  a  wail.  "  Hit's 
Jefif!  Hit's  Jeff!  He's  thes  the  very 
buddy!    Oh,  Hanner!" 

He  took  his  shot-gun  from  the  walL 
Hatless,  and  without  his  overcoat,  he 
went  out  into  the  bitter  atmosphere. 
He  threw  a  bridle  over»his  horse's  head, 


and  vdthout  taking  time  to  saddle  him, 
rode  furiously  toward  the  tovm. 

Some  three  hours  later  Miss  Mahalie 
Joyner  came  over  to  hear  all  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  elopement.  She  was  a  lady 
of  uncertain  age,  and  a  special  friend  of 
Mrs.  Babcock's.  Mrs.  Babcock  was  peel- 
ing potatoes  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

''You  jest  otter  'a'  seen  Jawn  Heneiy, 
Mahalie,"  she  began.  ''  He  ain't  be'n  in 
sech  high  dungeon  fer  ye'rs.  Why,  he 
jest  foamed  at  the  mouth,  'n'  pawed  the 
cyarpet  up.  He  wuz  so  tuk  by  supprise. 
But  /  knowed  long  afore  day  that  Cal- 
line had  sloped.  /  heerd  them  skulkin' 
feetsteps.  /  heerd  them  subjued  ut- 
trunces.  /  heerd  them  buggy-wheels 
a-scrunchin'  thoo  the  snow.  Ye  see, 
Jawn  Henery  allers  wuz  kinder  set  on 
Calline's  manyin'  the  nobilerty.  He 
never  did  congeal  with  nothin'  but  the 
elate.  He  vniz  struck  all  uv  a  heap 
when  Jeff  up  'n'  axed  fer  Calline  las' 
September.  He  never  suspicioned  noth- 
in' o'  that  kind.  But  ez  fer  me,  I  never 
did  believe  in  this  here  fool  Plutonic 
business.  Jawn  Henerjr  thought  he'd 
nipped  the  whole  afEedr  m  the  bud,  but 
he  reckoned  'ithout  his  host  Hit 
seemed  kinder  strange  ter  me  that  he 
should  be  so  thick-headed.  Why,  any- 
buddy  ter  look  at  Calline  'd  know  she 
wuz  the  victim  uv  a  onfortinate  attach- 
ment." 

Mahalie  looked  thoughtfully  into  the 
fire. 

''  She  has  be'n  lookin'  kinder  peaked 
lately,"  she  assented. 

''Peaked?  G'way  f'm  here,  Mahalie 
Jiner!  She'd  done  fell  erway  so,  her 
own  granmaw  'd  hardly  ricemize  her. 
Why,  she  wuz  that  white  erbout  the  gills 
that  you  couldn't  tell  her  f'm  the  table- 
cloth, 'n'  ez  limp  'n'  narvous  ez  a  dish- 
rag.  I  knowed  a  woman  oncet  that  wuz 
crossed  in  love,  'n'  afore  eighteen  ye'r 
had  passed  erway,  she  wuz  either  a  coip 
'r  a  maniac,  I  disremember  which.  'N' 
you  know  yerself,  Mahalie,  that  that 
there  little  Smithson  gal  died  with 
measles  in  lessn  six  month  atter  her 
sweetheart  went  back  on  her.  Do  you 
think  measles  air  ketchin',  Mahalie  ?  " 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  ef  they  ain't^" 
said  Mahalie.  "They  say  Edit'  Cran- 
ferd's  be'n  a-settin'  her  cap  fer  Jefi^"she 
continued,  rather  timidly. 
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"Edit'Cranferd?  Edit' Fiddlesticks ! " 
fired  out  Mrs.  Babcock,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
ef&ble  scorn.  "  She's  Edit'  by  name,  'n' 
edit'  by  natur,  too.  'N'  vain  —my  sakes ! 
I  never  seen  sech  airs !  I'm  one  o'  these 
here  onconscious  beauties  myself.  She 
looks  sorter  lonesome,  Mahalie,  but  shell 
look  a  sight  lonesomer  afore  she  gits  a 
kimpanion.  They  say  ever'  soul  has  hits 
twin,  but  I  know  her'n  must  'a'  died  in 
infancy.  She's  shorely  cut  out  fer  a 
maid,  Mahalie.  'N'  the  way  she  sings 
makes  the  shivers  run  down  my  back- 
bone. Why,  a  fog-horn  is  got  more 
music  in  hits  souL  When  Calline  gits 
up  *n'  sings  *  Wher*  is  my  wanderin'  boy 
tunight  ? '  I  has  feeHn's,  Mahalie— feelin's 
that  brings  the  tyears  ter  my  eyes.  But 
I  never  could  see  nothin'  tetchm' in  none 
o'  them  high  -  ferlutin'  tarrydiddiea 
Jest  lemme  tell  you,  Mahalie  Jiner,  Jeff 
Kindrick  wa'n't  a-goin'  ter  take  no  notice 
nv  a  ole  settled  gaJ  like  her,  atter  havin' 
oncet  see  my  Calline.  Why,  I'd  sooner 
think  o'  his  castin'  sheep's  eyes  at  you, 
MahaUe." 

"  Law,  now,  Mis'  Babcock  1 " 

Mahalie  fingered  the  fringe  on  her 
shawl  bashfully.  She  cast  her  faded 
eyes  down  with  an  air  of  unmistakable 
coquetry. 

"  Weil,  ye  needn't  be  so  shy  erbout 
hit.  Them  kittenish  ways  don't  set  well 
on  anybuddy  that's  a-gittin*  erlong  in 
ye*rs." 

Mahalie  took  the  reproof  with  extreme 
graciousnesa 

"  Didn't  Mr.  Babcock  take  no  weepins 
with  him  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Yes,  indeed  ;  but  I  don't  guess 
Calline  'n' Jeff'd  be  put  ter  rout  by  that 
ole  blunderbust.  Hit  wouldn't  hit  a 
barn-door.  Jeff  knows  all  hits  peculiar 
charact'ristics." 

Mahalie  sighed  feelingly,  and  drew  her 
shawl  up  around  her  shoulders  with  an 
air  of  reluctance. 

"Don't  be  so  fashnubble,  Mahalie," 
begged  her  hostess.  "  I  do  love  to  hear 
you  converse.  The  very  way  Jeff  pro- 
posed fer  Calline  wuz  ag'in  Jawn  Hen- 
ery's  notions  o'  whut  wuz  right  'n' 
proper.  When  he  axed  me  ter  take  a 
sheer  in  his  airthly  vicissitoodes,  he  writ 
me  a  lengthy  epistel  erbout  the  birds 
a-singin',  'n'  the  beeses  a-hummin',  'n' 
the  white- winged  yatchets  a-sailin'uponst 


the  deep  blue  sea.  Oh,  but  he  used  ter 
git  up  on  the  heights,  'n'  scrape  the  dirt 
f'm  off n  the  stars.  His  letters  wuz  in- 
var'ably  signed  '  Youm  till  death,  Jawn 
Henery  Babcock,  Esquare,  *n'  Adminis- 
trater  fer  James  Zeberdee  Babcock, 
diseased.'  He  wiiz  terrible  Hter'ry  in 
his  young  days.  I  kain't  see  ter  save  me 
why  Jawn  Henery  wuz  so  set  ag'in  Jeff.  I 
ain't  got  no  patience  with  all  this  foolish- 
ness erbout  the  titled  nobilerty.  A*cord- 
in'  ter  my  lights,  Jeff  Kindrick  is  jest 
erbout  the  most  edible  young  feller  in 
the  communerty.  Whut  matter  is  hit  ef 
he  airit  got  no  jinnylogercal  tree  ?  He's 
got  a  fustrate  persition  in  the  Liggetts- 
ville  waggin  factory,  'n'  that's  a  sight 
better  in  the  long  run.  'N'  I  wouldn't 
ax  fer  no  nobler-lookin'  a  he-bride,  now, 
would  you,  Mahalie  ?  Why,  he's  got  the 
fines'-lookin'  alkaline  nose  ever  I  seen  on 
a  human." 

"Well,  I  hope  Calline  11  be  happy. 
She  certainly  is  deservin'." 

"She  is  a  good  chile,"  agreed  Mra 
Babcock,  following  her  visitor  to  the 
door.  "  I  wisht  you'd  stay  all  day,  Ma- 
halie. I  feel  kinder  lonesome.  'N'  Fve 
got  spar'-ribs  fer  dinner,  too.  They're 
mightv  nice ;  but  I  ain't  got  no  teeth  ter 
wuck  em  up  with." 

"  I  wisht  I  could  stay.  Mis'  Babcock, 
though  I  don't  never  very  seldom  eat 
no  spar'-ribs.  Maw  11  want  me  ter  be 
a-gittin'  erbout  dinner,  anyway.  Come 
over  'n'  see  maw.  She's  be'n  right 
porely  lately." 

"  Yes,  I  will.  Tell  her  ter  take  keer 
uv  herself.  Consumption's  mighty  bad. 
I  knowed  a  consumptive  lady  oncet. 
She's  be'n  dead  ten  ye'r  'r  thereabouts ; 
'n'  don't  you  think  her  folks  ain't  never 
put  no  oraament  over  her  grave  yit?  I 
think  hit's  a  shame.  She  used  ter  salute 
her  handkercher  with  sperrits  o'  harts- 
horn. She  wa'n't  hardly  col'  in  her 
grave,  Mahalie,  afore  her  husban'  up  n' 
led  another  ter  the  halter." 

"Hit  looks  like  hits  gittin'  out  o* 
fashion  ter  pay  any  respec's  ter  the 
dead,"  Mahalie  observed,  mournfully. 

"That's  certainly  so,  Mahalie.  "N' 
that's  jest  whut  troubles  me  erbout  yer 
maw.  She  won't  be  dead  three  month> 
afore  Bill  Jinerll  be  &-takin'  notice.  I 
love  ter  go  ter  fun'rels,  don't  you? 
They're  sech  cheerful  getherin'a" 
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"  I  guess  they  air,  ef  you  say  so,  Mis' 
Babcock  ;  though  I  hadn^t  never  thought 
uv  hit  afore.     Well,  good-by." 

Mrs.  Babcock  grasped  MEihalie's  thin 
hand  warmly  with  her  podgy  fingers. 

"  Good-by,  Mahalie.  Now,  come  back 
ag'in,  real  soon." 

"  Yes'm,  I  wilL     You  come  over." 

Mahalie  wrapped  her  shawl  about  her, 
and  trudged  down  the  snowy  path  to  the 
gate.  'Mis,  Babcock  watched  her  thin 
figure,  until,  enveloped  in  the  fast-falling 
snow-flakes,  it  vanished  from  her  view. 
Mrs.  Babcock  closed  the  front -door 
vehemently.  The  sound  echoed  weirdly 
through  the  quiet  house. 

Mr.  Babcock  did  not  get  home  till 
dusk.  He  was  covered  with  snow,  and 
his  homely  face  was  blue  with  the  cold. 
He  seemed  years  older,  and  his  figure 
looked  thin  and  shrunken.  His  very 
clothes  hung  on  him  in  a  disconsolate 
sort  of  way. 

"Well,  yeVe  got  back?"  said  Mrs. 
Babcock,  looking  up  expectantly  from 
her  knitting. 

He  did  Hot  answer  her,  but  walked  to 
the  fire,  and  held  his  hands  up  before 
the  blaze.  He  did  not  seem  to  see  the 
supper  she  had  placed  on  the  hearth, 
nor  the  little  steaming  coffee-pot.  He 
gazed  meditatively  into  the  fire. 

"Thar's  a  little  white  house  with 
green  blin's  'n'  a  po'ch,"  he  began 
dreamily.  '*  "N'  I  seen  a  cat  arsettin'  in 
the  vnnder  ez  I  passed,  V  a  black  gal  in 
the  kitchen  gittin*  dinner.  'N'  in  the 
summer  tharll  be  a  vine  on  the  po'ch, 
'n'  flowers  in  the  yard.  The  Lord  hath 
gaven,  'n'  the  Lord  hath  tooken  erway, 
but  O !  Hanner  !  I  wouldn't  V  swapped 
my  little  Calline  fer  the  fines'  mowin' 
machine  in  the  county  I  " 

The  old  man's  grief  was  pitiable.  He 
dragged  about  his  work  forlornly.  He 
grew  morose  and  taciturn.  He  never 
spoke  except  when  questioned.  He 
seemed  to  have  lost  every  vestige  of  in- 
terest in  the  farm,  the  church,  the  coun- 
try, the  town.  The  house  seemed  a 
different  place.  Desolation,  loneliness, 
and  endless  quiet  were  now  its  distin- 
guishing chai*acteristics.  In  the  even- 
ings the  old  man  sat  in  the  comer  of 
the  hearth,  looking  absently  into  the 
fire.  The  cherry-wood  melodeon,  upon 
which  Calline  had  been  accustomed  to 


play,  stood  unopened  in  the  comer.  Its 
old-fashioned  voice  was  stilled. 

One  spring  afternoon  the  old  man 
climbed  the  stairs,  and  locked  himself 
in  the  room  which  had  been  Calli^ae^. 
He  stayed  for  hours.  It  was  supper- 
time,  and  still  he  did  not  come^  down. 
Mrs.  Babcock  grew  apprehensive.  She 
tiptoed  up  the  steps,  and  climbed  to  a 
balcony  just  outside  of  Calline's  win- 
dow. The  window  was  up,  and  the 
breeze  blew  the  white  scrim  curtain 
aside.  The  old  man  was  kneeling  by 
the  bed,  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands.  His  fingers  twitched  convul- 
sively. There  was  an  open  Bible  on  the 
chair  beside  him.  An  old-time  tintype, 
taken  of  Calline  on  the  day  that  she  was 
three  years  old,  was  placed  between  the 
leaves.  Mrs.  Babcock  could  see  it  from 
where  she  stood.  Her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  though  she  was  not  an  emotional 
woman.     She  moved  noiselessly  away. 

About  a  half-hour  later,  as  she  was 
giving  the  men  their  supper,  there  was 
a  sound  upstair&  It  was  a  dull  sound, 
as  of  something  falling.  They  found 
ttie  old  man  lying  in  a  heap  on  the 
^floor.  The  Bible  had  fallen  from  the 
chair  and  lay  beside  him.  He  clasped 
the  little  tintype  tightly  in  his  hand. 
His  face  was  drawn  and  haggard,  and  a 
glance  showed  that  he  had  had  a  para- 
lytic stroke. 

It  was  late  in  the  following  fall,  and 
the  old  man  had  only  just  begun  to  go 
about  the  house.  Tonday  he  ventured 
out  on  the  piazza  for  the  nrst  time.  He 
lay  back  on  his  pillows,  and  took  in  deep 
breaths  of  the  fragrant  atmosphere. 
The  air  was  spicy  with  odors  wafted 
from  the  late  chrysanthemums. 

A  copy  of  the  lAggettsvUle  Times  lay 
unheeded  on  his  knee.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  distant  hills.  A  tender 
haze,  indicative  of  Indian  summer-time, 
rested  on  the  mountains  The  woods 
shone  resplendent  in  tints  of  crimson 
and  gold.  Cloud-shadows  shifted  on 
the  russet  hillsides.  A  few  venturesome 
bees  hovered  drowsily  about  the  belated 
blossoms  in  the  bordera.  High  up  in 
the  June  apple-tree  a  colony  of  birds 
chirped  and  twittered. 

There  was  the  sound  of  wheels  out  on 
the  dusty  road.   A  neat  turn-out,  bearing 
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tiie  imdeniAble  stamp  of  the  Liggetts- 
ville  livery  stable,  stopped  in  front  of 
the  gate.  A  girlish  figure  jumped  down, 
and  threw  open  the  gate  with  a  flourish. 
She  ran  up  the  walk  with  her  little 
hands  extended.  She  wore  a  dress  of 
soft,  black  cashmere.  There  was  a 
bunch  of  yellow  chrysanthemums  at  her 
belt  Her  big,  black  Leghorn  hat,  with 
its  canary-colored  trimmings,  slipped 
back,  and  hung  on  her  neck  by  its  rib- 
bons, child-fashion. 

The  old  man  rose  dizzily  to  his  feet. 
His  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears.  His 
gorgeous  dressing-gown  of  figured  rep 
hung  on  him  in  ungraceful  folds.  He 
clutched  the  Liggettsville  Iwies  excitedly. 

Calline  threw  her  arms  impulsively 
about  his  neck.  Her  eyes  were  shining, 
the  soft  color  came  into  her  cheeks. 

"  Dear,  dear  pappy,  I've  come  back ! " 
she  cried.  "  I  just  couldn't  stay  away  1 " 
The  old  man  patted  her  tremulously  on 
the  back. 

"And  we've  brought  the  baby, 
pappy  I "  she  continued,  turning  to  JeS, 


who  had  come  up  the  walk  more  leis- 
urely. She  took  the  child  from  him, 
and  laid  it  in  the  old  man's  arms. 

"  Now,  ain't  he  just  splendid  ?  "  she 
said. 

Mr.  Babcock  sank  back  into  his  chair. 
He  gazed  ecstatically  at  the  mite  of  hu- 
manity as  it  lay  blinking  in  the  sun- 
light. 

"  Why,  he's  thes  plum  out  o'  sight !  " 
he  said.  "Look  at  him  a-laffin'l  'N' 
he's  got  Jeffs  eyes.     How  air  ye,  Jeflf  ?  " 

"Middlin',  sir,  middlin',  considerin' 
I've  got  sech  a  famly  ter  look  atter." 

"And  we've  named  him  after  you, 
pappy.  John  Henry  Babcock  Kin- 
drick." 

The  little  mother  said  this  very 
proudly.  She  thought  the  inharmoni- 
ous name  the  sweetest  in  the  world. 

Mrs.  Babcock  came  out  wonderingly 
from  the  kitchen.  She  stood  in  the 
doorway  with  her  floury  arms  akimbo. 

"  Well,  I  wish-er-may-die,  ef  he  ain't 
the  spittin'  image  uv  his  gran'paw!" 
she  said. 


THE   UNFINISHED 


By  Blanche  Katberyn  Carr 


w 


^HAT  a  strange,  what  an  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory  thing 
life  is," said  Mrs.  Van  Vorhees. 

I  agreed  with  her.  Indeed,  I  mostly 
do,  save  now  and  then  for  the  sake  of 
argument.  Mrs.  Van  Voiiiees  is  pre- 
eminently worth  looking  upon  when  she 
argues  a  question ;  her  cheeks  get  red 
and  her  eyes  sparkle.  But  the  day  be- 
ing warm  and  my  mood  quiescent  on 
this  occasion,  I  assented  and  waited  for 
her  to  expound  further  upon  the  un- 
satisfactorinesB  of  existence.  She  ex- 
pounds most  interestingly. 

Finding,  however,  that  she  knitted  on 
at  a  silken  sock,  apparently  oblivious  of 
my  presence,  I  ventured  a  reminder. 

"  So  others  have  remarked  before." 

"  Yes.  Oh,  yes ;  and  with  cause,  I 
dare  say.  I  was  thinking  of  a  girl  I  used 
to  know,"  she  explained. 

"  Do  not,  if  I  may  venture  to  advise  ; 
I  am  a  few  years  older." 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed,"  she  said, 


with  a  scornful  glance  at  the  patches  of 
gray  showing  on  my  temples.  Mr& 
Van  Vorhees  is  a  6rune-blonde,  and,  in 
feminine  parlance,  wears  exceedingly 
welL 

"A  premature  grayness,  as  I  have 
told  you,  brought  on  by  over-study. 
But,  as  I  was  saying,  it  isn't  well  to 
think  of  the  girl  one  used  to  know. 
She  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  sug- 
gestions of  the  much -quoted  Might- 
Have-Been,  which  are  distinctly  unprof- 
itable. The  difference  in  sex,  however, 
destroys  the  application.  I  suppose, 
now,  you  never  think  of  any  man  you 
used  to  know  ?  " 

"  Very  seldom." 

"  That  is  as  it  should  be.  But,  par- 
don this  digression,  what  about  the 
girl?" 

"  She  loved  a  man." 

"  Always,  or  just  for  a  while  ?  " 

"  Always." 

"  One  only  ?  " 
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I  own  I  wfts  incredulous.  I  may  have 
looked  ii 

**  One  only."    Her  tone  was  inflexible. 

"  Hasn't  someone  or  other  said  some- 
thing about  the  possibility  of  a  woman's 
never  loving,  but  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  her  loving  but  once  f  "  I  insiu- 
uatecL 

"  Probably.  A  good  many  have  con- 
sidered it  clever  to  doubt  the  constancy 
of  women,  which,  however,  does  not 
make  their  assertions  true." 

Her  eyes  were  beginning  to  flash. 

''  We  win  grant  that,"  I  said,  humbly, 
not  to  be  beguiled  into  discussion.  I 
was  interested  in  the  subject  at  hand. 
"  And  the  man  ;  did  he  love  the  girl  ?  " 

"  He  said  so." 

"  What  do  you  think  about  it  your- 
self?" 

"Well,  I'm  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  did,  in  his  way." 

"  And  what  kind  of  a  way  was  that  ?  " 

"  A  very  pleasing  one,  so  long  as  she 
had  faith  in  him." 

"  What  was  the  fault  ?    Fickleness  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly.  I  scarcely  know  how 
to  phrase  it.  A  sort  of  versatility.  He 
seemed  capable  of  caring  for  her,  ten- 
derly, vdth  the  best  of  his  heart  and 
brain  ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  for 
others — materially.    You  understand  ?  " 

"Perfectly.  That  girl's  superior  in- 
tellect in  recognizing  this  faculty  excites 
my  admiration." 

"  Oh,  she  didn't  recognize  it  then." 

"  Of  course  not.  I  should  have  known 
it.  Clearness  of  vision  only  comes  to 
women  with  retrospect.     Well  ?  " 

"  They  quarrelled." 

"  Naturally." 

"  Then  he  went  away  and  they  quar- 
relled finally.  Things  seem  so  different 
when  written,  you  know,  and  she  was 
▼ety  bitter.  He  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  explain,  but  she  wouldn't  listen." 

"Stubborn,  eh?" 

"  Yes,  and  she  was  influenced  by  rela- 
tives.    They  had  objected  all  along." 

"  A  way  they  have,  I've  noticed." 

"She  would  not  answer  his  letters, 
but  by  and  by  Christmas-time  came, 
and  she  just  couldn't  keep  on  feeling  so 
hard." 

"Because  of  *  the  -  peace  -  on  -  earth, 
good-will-toward-men '  influence  of  the 
season  ?  " 


"  I  suppose  so  ;  anyhow,  chancing  to 
see  in  a  jeweller's  shop  an  especially 
dainty  scarf-pin  of  pearls  and  enamel, 
she  bought  it  and  sent  it  to  him  for  re- 
membrance, as  she  wrote  on  the  card." 

"Mighty  unlucky  to  give  anything 
sharp  like  that.  My  Virginia  blood 
clings  to  superstitions." 

"  I  know  it.  I  don't  see  how  she  hap- 
pened to  do  ii" 

"What  did  he  do?" 

"He  wrote  a  long  letter,  asking  to 
come  to  see  her." 

"  Eminently  proper." 

"  Eminently  stupid,  you  mean." 

"  Do  I  ?  "  said  I,  feeling  a  bit  uncer- 
tain. 

"  Surely.  He  should  have  come  with- 
out asking.  He  should  have  known 
that  her  pride  would  not  allow  her  to 
say  Come.     As  it  was " 

"  Yes^  as  it  was." 

"  She  wrote  back  No.  She  said  that 
it  was  far  better  they  should  never  meet 
again,  that  all  was  over  between  them, 
and  ihat  the  pin  was  sent  only  in  '  re- 
membrance '  of  what  was  past.  The  let- 
ter was  cold,  final ;  all  the  more  so  b^ 
cause  with  her  whole  heart  and  soul  she 
longed  for  him  to  come." 

"Which  he  didn't  do?" 

"Oh,  no;  neither  did  he  write  again  ; 
and  a  little  while  afterward  she  heard  of 
his.  marriage." 

"  Pretty  hard  lines.  Well,  then  what 
did  she  do?" 

"  T£ere  had  been  another  man,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Van  Yorhees,  vnth  apparent 
irrelevance. 

"  There  usually  has." 

"  He  had  always  admired  her,  and  she 
had  a  great  regard  for  him  and  was 
grateful  to  him." 

"  For  what  ?    His  admiration  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ;  for  his  stanch  friendship. 
You  see,  the  girl  lived  in  a  small  town 
where  they  gossiped,  and  when  he — the 
first  man,  you  know — went  away,  they 
talked." 

"  The  peculiarity  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  that  locality.  How  did  they 
talk?" 

"Well,  the  girl  wasn't  plopular  with 
her  own  sex.  Not  that  she  was  par- 
ticularly pretty,  but  she  was  called 
bright,  and  she  would  say  sarcastic  lit- 
tle things — not  really   meaning   them. 
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but  because  the  oppoi'tunity  presented 
itself — so  they  were  glad  and  said  that 
he  had  not  been  seriously  interested 
and " 

"  Bref,  that  he  loved  and  rode  away." 

"  Yes,  and  the  other  man  was  so  nice 
and  kind,  that  she  married  him  through 
gratitude." 

"  An  excellent  sentiment" 

"  Truly,  though  scarcely  of  the  quality 
to  stand  the  strain  of  an  uncongenial 
marriage.  They  are  not  in  the  least 
suited.     He  doesn't  understand  her." 

"  I  see  nothing  strange  in  that.  Who 
could  ?  From  your  own  telling,  I  fancy 
the  Sphinx  quite  readable  in  comparison. 
Do  you  think  the  first  man  did  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  with  certainty. 

"And  do  you  think  she  understood 
herself?" 

"  N — no ;  probably  not" 

"I  should  say  decidedly  not  Sup- 
posing, now,  that  he  had  come  that 
Chiistmas  instead  of  writing,  do  you 
think  she  would  have  forgiven  him  ?  " 

Mrs.  Van  Vorhees  thought  a  little. 

"I  really  don't  know.  Very  likely, 
though,  in  spite  of  her  inclination,  her 
pride  would  not  have  permitted." 

"Pride!  Pride!"  I  exclaimed.  "Is 
there  an  emotion  of  your  own  or  others 
that  you  women  won't  immolate  on  its 
altar?" 

"  Oh,  we  are  not  really  so  at  he^rt," 
she  said,  quickly,  clear  in  meaning  if 
obscure  in  grammar.  "  It  is  because  of 
what  the  other  women  say." 

"Other  women!  It  strikes  me  that 
the  fear  of  what  other  women  say  is  the 
bane  of  your  siex." 

She  nodded  her  head  in  emphatic  as- 
sent. 

"  It  is,"  in  a  burst  of  candor. 

"  And  yet,  after  all,  if  she  had  forgiven 
and  married  him,  do  you  think  she 
would  have  been  happy  ?  " 


"  You  are  in  a  speculative  mood.  Not 
after  ;  just  at  first,  perhaps." 

"  It  seems  quite  a  pity  that  he  ever 
came  into  her  life  at  all,"  I  mused,  roll- 
ing a  cigarette,  "otherwise  she  might 
have  met  and  loved  someone  congenial" 

"  The  '  Might-have-been  ' !  I  thought 
you  considered  dwelling  on  such  un- 
wise." 

"  So  I  do  where  it  is  my  own.  Being 
someone  else's  the  occupation  has  its 
interest" 

"  I  see  ;  but  you  don't  believe  in  affin- 
ities and  that  sort  of  thing,  do  you,  Mr. 
Jarvis  ?  "  she  mocked. 

"I  think  they  are  pi*one  to  become 
sadly  mixed,"  I  returned,  cautiously. 
"And  afterward?  Did  they  ever 
meet?" 

"  Oh,  yes— often." 

"  Well,  what  happened  ?  How  did  it 
all  end?" 

"  Why,  what  a  boy  you  are.  Nothing 
happened,  and  it  doesn't  end  at  alL" 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  not  Nothing  ever 
does  nowadays,"  I  remarked,  fretfully. 
I  confess  to  the  youthf ulness  of  having 
desired  a  denouement  of  some  sort,  even 
an  elopement  or  a  separation. 

"We  take  up  or  leave  off  with  no 
definiteness.  Even  the  novels  are  like 
books  with  the  front  and  back  leaves 
torn  out,"  I  railed. 

"  Well,  you  know  nothing  ever  is  really 
ended  save  with  life  itself,  and  all  these 
people  are  living." 

Just  for  which  life  was  her  little  sigh 
I  could  not  determine. 

Van  Vorhees  came  up  the  gaUeiy 
steps.  He  is  short  and  stout  and  of 
sandy  ensemble.  Their  appearance  to- 
gether is  apt  to  provoke  wondering  as 
to  the  reasons  why. 

I  had  a  sudden  flash  of  revelation 
and  the  sensation  of  having  listened  to 
personal  history. 
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CLINTON   PLACE 

A  STORY   OF  LIFE  IN  MIDDLE  NEW  YORK 
By  Frances  Aymar  Matbews 


n 


THE  third  floor  once  reached,  the 
Banker  and  his  wife  rushed  into 
each  other's  arms  as  they  had  not 
before  since  the  day  when  the  letter  from 
Rome  had  arrived  containing  Signor  Al- 
legretti's  draft  on  Brown  Brothers  for 
ten  thousand  dollars,  which  he  put  in 
as  special  partner  in  the  banking-house 
of  his  brother-in-law  in  New  York. 

Such  humility  I  Such  simplicity !  One 
of  the  people  like  themselves,  yet  en- 
nobled and  disdaining  the  honor.  Such 
learning  and  capacity !  Such  honorable- 
ness  and  uprightness  I  Ah  I  how  happy 
were  they  to  have  been  so  favored  by 
fortune  as  to  meet  such  people.  And 
already  in  their  slumbers  arose  visions 
of  all  the  splendors  to  come. 

The  Banker,  the  next  morning,  albeit 
a  most  practical  and  shrewd  person,  was 


no  whit  emancipated  from  his  last 
night's  conviction. 

Like  many  another  clever  man  in  this 
world,  he  had  met  one  still  cleverer. 

And  then,  the  experiment  Was  he 
not  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  reality 
and  probity  of  the  Professor's  discov- 
ery? 

In  the  rooms  underneath  the  worthy 
Banker's,  meantime,  the  satisfaction  of 
the  inmates — at  least  two  of  them — was 
to  the  full  as  great. 

Professor  von  Bommelcamp  had,  in 
the  course  of  his  somewhat  eventful  and 
most  checkered  career,  contrived  to 
bring  himself  into  very  successful  con- 
tact, from  his  own  peculiar  point  of  view, 
with  a  baronet,  a  Imight  or  two,  a  Span- 
ish duke,  and  a  Belgian  count,  wbose 
hobby  had  been  experiments  in  metal- 
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lurgy ;  be  had  some  years  back  also  bad 
dealings  of  a  similar  cbaracter  witb  half 
a  dozen  of  tbe  moneyed  men  of  San 
Francisco,  and  as  many  more  in  Port- 
land, Me. ;  but  tbe  circle  in  wbicb  be 
now  revolved  was  new  ground  to  him, 
and  bis  agreeable  prospects  therein 
caused  him,  as  well  as  bis  untiring  wife, 
that  exultation  of  spirit  natural  to  tbe 
approaching  accomplishment  of  a  cher- 
ished scheme. 

It  was  now  about  half  after  five  in 
tbe  afternoon.  Madame  von  Bommel- 
camp  was  very  busy  crodbeting  some 
little  woollen  shoes  wbicb  she  was  go- 
ing to  send  to  a  wee  god-daughter  ebe 
bad  in  her  native  village,  where,  it  is 
necessary  to  state,  the  erratic  career  of 
John  Camp,  the  old  miller's  son,  was 
not  even — as  tbe  people  there  would 
have  called  it — "  suspicioned." 

Miss  Brown  sat  listless  and  idle  when 
tbe  Professor  sauntered  out  from  the 
other  room. 

"I  say,  Moll,"  quoth  be,  seating  him- 
self by  bis  young  sister-in-law,  "what 
about  North,  anyway  ?  It  seems  to  me 
you're  not  earning  your  salt  these  days." 

Tbe  girl  flushed  painfully,  but  was 
silent. 

"  I  tell  you,"  continues  tbe  metallur- 
gist succinctly,  "  before  I  make  the  ex- 
periment, I've  got  to  know  whether  it's 
worth  while  to  risk  having  that  chap 
present  or  not.  I've  got  to  know  if  he 
has  any  money  to  invest  or  if  be  hasn't, 
and  it's  your  duty  to  find  that  out. 
North's  banging  about  the  ball  now ;  I 
saw  him  there  smoking  as  I  came  in  a 
moment  ago.  Suppose,"  be  adds,  rising 
and  yet  looking  attentively  at  tbe  gir^ 
"  you  put  on  your  things  and  go  out  for 
a  walk ;  tbe  fresh  air  will  do  you  good. 
North  will  join  you,  and  when  you  come 
back  I  sbiaJl  expect  a  good  account  of 
your  tactics." 

Professor  von  Bommelcamp  lights  bis 
cigar,  while  madame  lays  down  her  work 
and,  going  to  the  window,  remarks  : 

"  Yes,  Moll,  run  along  ;  there's  a  good 
girl  North  is  interested  in  you  ;  any- 
one can  see  that  with  half  an  eye,  and 
bell  tell  you  all  we  want  to  know  in 
ten  minutes.  Ob  1 "  exclaims  this  ex- 
cellent woman, ''  I  bad  almost  forgotten 
my  dear  sparrows ;  there  they  are  twit- 
tering away  for  crumbs,"  and  madame 


proceeded  at  once  to  spread  out  a  liberal 
repast  from  her  store  of  biscuits  for  tbe 
flock  of  little  gamins  that  flew  sillward 
at  her  call 

Wbicb  goes  to  prove  that  obliquity  of 
moral  vision  does  not  totally  destroy 
elemental  kindliness  of  heart,  yet  ren- 
ders tbe  spectacle  of  the  inconsistency 
all  tbe  more  terrible. 

Mary  Brown  bad  said  nothing  to 
these  sallies.  She  went  into  her  own 
room,  put  on  her  bat  and  gloves  and 
came  back.  She  uttered  a  "good-by, 
Peggy,"  as  she  passed  out,  and  Peggy 
called  out  blithely, 

"Gk)odluck!" 

Thus  cheered  she  went  slowly  down 
tbe  staircase.  She  caught,  not  only  tbe 
odor  of  cigar  smoke  as  she  wen^  for 
that  was  tbe  natural  atmosphere  of  the 
Hotel  Mazzoleni,  but  the  low,  soft  tones 
as  well  of  Mr.  North's  voice. 

She  could  not,  would  not,  go  a  step 
&rther.  She  turned  back,  her  whole 
virginal  soul  revolting  not  only  at  the 
present  instance,  but  at  tbe  entire  meas- 
ure and  substance  of  her  life. 

But  eleven  years  of  such  a  servitude 
as  hers  bad  been,  are  apt  to  leave  their 
stamp  upon  the  disposition  at  least,  and 
Mary  Brown  was  physically  afraid  to 
return  and  leave  her  errand  unattempt- 
ed. 

So  she  turned  round  and  went  on, 
straight  on,  and  out  the  open  door,  vdth- 
out  looking  to  either  right  or  left 

"  If,"  she  thought,  "  I  can  only  get  off 
and  away  without  bis  seeing  me,  then  I 
am  safe,  and  still  I  shall  have  done  as  I 
was  told  in  so  far  as  I  could." 

Which  sentiment  the  Pharisee  will 
pass  by  on  tbe  other  side,  while  tbe 
Samaritan  will  pour  upon  it  the  balm 
of  his  oil  and  wine. 

Nevertheless  as  Peggy  and  her  lord, 
watchful  trom  the  casement^  looked 
down  upon  the  street,  their  chagrin 
at  Miss  Brown's  solitude  was  swift- 
ly changed  to  joy  as  they  beheld  I^ir. 
North  come  out  on  tbe  stoop,  and  after 
a  leisurely  survey  east  and  west,  hastily 
run  down,  throw  away  bis  weed,  and 
anon  overtake  Miss  Brown  on  her  way 
toward  Fifth  Avenue. 

"  Miss  Brown,"  he  cried,  lifting  his 
hat,  "  will  you  let  me  join  you,  please  ?  " 

She  smiled  as  she  looked  up  at  him. 
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and  with  that  smile  for  the  nonce  flew 
off  and  away  entirely  all  memory  of 
John  or  Peggy,  ezperimentSy  or  any- 
thing else. 

The  August  sun  was  flooding  the 
dirty  street  with  a  yellow  glare.  The 
handsomer  houses  were  shuttered  close, 
their  tenants  absent ;  while  the  poorer 
ones  had  emptied  their  human  contents 
apparently  on  the  sidewallL  It  was  a 
noisy,  screaming,  running,  creeping 
crowd  of  beings  ;  a  parrot  shrieked  out 
a  collection  of  curses  from  his  cage  on 
a  yeranda ;  two  rival  Tenders  of  peaches 
rent  the  humid  heavy  air  with  their 
deafening  shouta  The  whiz  and  whirr 
of  the  Elevated  Boad  went  on  its  cease- 
less wiqr;  a  belated  ash-cart  plodded 
along  picking  up  the  miscellaneous 
boxes,  tin  cans,  barrels,  and  coal-scut- 
tles full  of  refuse  on  the  block. 

Yet^  to  both  of  tiiese  people  the  path 
seemed  strevni  with  flowers,  and  the 
very  atmosphere  of  Paradise  itself  en- 
veloped them. 

They  sauntered  on  to  Washington 
Square  and  through  it^  and  a  bit  farther 
westward,  neither  heeding  much  where 
their  footsteps  tended  ;  for  was  it  not 
enough  iAitX  they  walked  there  side  by 
side? 

"Tm  nobody  in  particular  yet,"  he 
said,  ''but  I  hope  to  be  someone  some 
day.  I  am  living  at  the  Hotel  Mazzo- 
leni  merely  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
local  color  in  the  interest  of  a  play  I  am 
writing.  Whether  the  play  makes  a 
success  or  not,"  adds  Mr.  North,  ''it 
has  been  a  means  to  an  end  better  than 
any  I  could  have  foretold,  I  can  assure 
you." 

And  so  on  and  on,  relating  to  her  all 
his  history,  his  plans,  possessions,  proj- 
ects ;  conscious,  too,  of  exactly  what 
he  is  doing,  and  r^lizing  to  the  full 
that  he  has  reached  that  loveliest  of  all 
a  man's  life's  crises — the  moment  when 
he  meets  the  woman  whose  "yes"  or 
"no"  is  to  make  or  mar  the  best  of 
him. 

They  had  reached  St  Joseph's  Church, 
and  they  both  glanced  up  to  the  battered 
statue  over  the  open  door. 

"Suppose  we  go  in  for  a  few  min- 
utes; shall  we?"  asks  he.  "I  have 
brought  you  •  such  a  hot,  nasty  way," 
glancing  about  him  in  a  kind  of  sudden 


surprise  at  not  recognizing  the  precise 
elements  of  Elysium  at  hand. 

**K  you  like,"  she  answers,  putting 
her  foot  on  the  lowest  step,  and  adding 
with  a  rush  of  color  and  a  shamed  sense 
of  honor  and  dishonor  both,  as  the  facts 
of  her  past  and  the  courage  that  will 
not  conceal  it  all, lays  hold  of  her,  "I 
haven't  been  inside  of  a  church  since 
I  was  a  child  of  eight,  and  I'll  be  twenty 
next  month." 

"  I  haven't  been  inside  of  one,  well," 
he  laughs,  "  since  the  last  wedding  I 
attended,  and  that  is  months  ago." 

They  pass  out  of  the  tawdry,  hot 
street,  with  its  rush  and  noisome  bustle, 
into  the  coolness,  the  space,  the  peace 
of  the  old  church. 

It  has  been  a  saint's  day,  and  the  four 
o'clock  vesper-service  has  left  its  fra- 
giance  of  incense  hovering  still  about  the 
place. 

The  sexton  is  dozing  by  the  door, 
which  he  rouses  himself  to  dose  as  they 
enter. 

Six  candles  are  burning  on  the  altar, 
and  the  crimson  light  in  the  swinging 
lamp  glows  steadily. 

They  walk  up  the  aisle. 

"Let  us  go  and  sit  down  in  one  fA 
those  pews  near  the  altar  of  the  Yir^ 


'  Suppose  w«  go  in  for  •  f«w  minut«8." 
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Mary,"  he  whispers  with  the  gentlest 
little  pause  and  emphasis  as  he  utters 
the  name. 

"K  you  like,"  she  answei-s  again. 

And  in  a  moment  they  are  sitting 
side  by  side  in  the  pew. 

An  old  woman,  past  eighty,  it  is  pre- 
sumable, kneels  before  the  statue  ;  a 
few  tiny  candles  twinkle  in  the  little 
candlesticks  ;  a  wreath  of  sickly  arti- 
ficial roses  lies  at  the  Blessed  Mother's 
feet,  and  a  garland  of  false,  unlovely 
lilies  decks  her  gilded  crown. 

Mary  Brown  stares  at  all  this,  noting 
the  old  woman's  moving  lips  and  with- 
ered fingers  tapping  off  her  beads,  and 
instinctively  she  slips  down  on  her 
knees,  while  somewhere  out  of  the  lost 
part  of  her  little  childhood  there  comes 
back  the  memory  of  words  like  these : 
"The  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
understanding ; "  and  great  tears  swell  in 
her  eyes,  and  her  bowed  head  rests  upon 
her  close-clasped  hands. 

Eustace  North  is  looking  at  her  al- 
ways. 

When  the  girl  fell  to  her  knees  he 
knelt  also,  and  when  he  saw  that  beau- 
tiful light  leap  into  her  eyes,  when  he 
saw  her  head  sink,  his  arm  went  around 
her,  not  drawing  her  to  him,  but  merely 
telling  her  that  he  was  hers. 

They  knelt  there,  alone  now,  for  the 
old  woman  had  finished  her  prayers  and 
hobbled  away,  leaving  the  church-door 
ajar  as  she  went ;  and  so  it  fell  out  that 
there  came  to  these  two,  borne  from 
afar,  the  popular  jingle  of  the  hour 
played  on  some  hurdy-gurdy  way  down 
Sixth  Avenue. 

It  reached  them  and  smote  them  both 
as  music  wandered  out  of  Heaven  for 
a  while,  and  fit  to  match  with  this  mood 
of  theirs. 

She  moved  a  little  to  rise,  and  then 
his  hand  sought  and  drew  over  her  two  ; 
and  both  risen,  thus,  the  music  sound- 
ing to  them  most  perfectly  sweet,  they 
walked  down  the  aisle  together  speech- 
less, and  back  agaia,  like  ordinary  mor- 
tals, to  the  Hotel  Mazzoleni. 

"Well!"  cried  madame  jubilantly, 
throwing  open  the  door  for  her  return- 
ing sister,  whom  she  had  beheld  ap- 
proaching with  her  companion. 

"WeU,"  echoed  Miss  Brown,  coming 
in   and   sitting   down,  in  that  state  of 


mind  which  acknowledges  the  supreme 
necessity  of  an  immediate  victory  of  the 
purely  practical  over  the  perfectly  in- 
compatible. 

"Has  he  got  any  money,  Mary,  or 
hasn't  he?  I  know  you  know,"  re- 
marks the  Professor  calmly.  "  For  it  is 
now  half  after  seven  ;  you  have  been 
gone  two  hours,  and  Fm  sure  you  have 
not  wasted  so  much  valuable  time." 

"  He  is  an  author,"  replies  the  girl, 
in  a  very  low  voice. 

"Not  a  pecunious  race!"  exclaims 
Professor  von  Bommelcamp,  with  a  dis- 
gusted expression.  "  Oo  on,  though  ; 
perhaps  he's  that  rare  specimen,  an  au- 
thor with  a  private  fortune." 

"He  has  fifteen  hundred  a  year  be- 
sides, and  he  owns  two  houses  in  Brook- 
line,  just  out  of  Boston." 

"  Oh,"  sniflfe  Peggy,  "  John,  my  dear, 
we'd  best  let  him  off ;  he  might  spoil 
everything,  and  it  can  come  to  nothbg 
useful  to  have  him  present" 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  responds 
her  lord  ruminatingly. 

"  It  seems  to  me  perfect  folly  to  have 
Mr.  North  at  the  experiment,"  says  Miss 
Brown,  still  in  a  low  tone  and  with 
downcast  eyes.  "  He  has  no  money  to 
invest  in  anything,  I  am  sure,  from  what 
he  said." 

"  That  may  be,  my  pretty  Moll ;  but 
you  see  he  may  come  in  handy  to  give 
me  a  few  good  letters  of  introduction 
to  Boston  men,  and  if  he  sees  the  thing 
with  his  own  eyes,  why !  he  can  say  so 
to  his  friends.     See  ?  " 

Peggy  cries  out : 

"  That's  so,  John  ;  you  are  always  the 
cleverest  of  us  three." 

Miss  Brown  flushes  and  rises,  going 
into  her  own  room. 

So  it  comes  about  that  on  the  event- 
ful evening  Mr.  North  is  one  of  the  fa- 
vored group  gathered  in  the  cellar  of 
the  Hotel  Mazzoleni. 

The  mise  ^n  schie  was  wonderfully  and 
broadly  picturesque  ;  the  more  so  from 
the  fact  that  picturesqueness  was  about 
the  last  element  that  any  one  there 
had  in  his  mind. 

The  cellar  of  the  Hotel  Mazzoleni  was 
much  like  other  cellars ;  approached  by 
a  straight  flight  of  railless  wooden  steps  ; 
dark,  save  now  for  the  flood  of  white, 
pure   light    thrown    for    the   space  of 
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twenty  feet  around  the  furnace  by  the 
electric  lamp,  which  the  Professor  had 
obligingly  provided  with  his  small  port- 
able battery. 

Bartolo,  it  is  true,  held  a  candle  aloft 
in  a  bottle  as  he  assisted  the  ladies  to 
descend,  and  the  Signor  himself  stuck 
another  in  an  old  tin  can  and  set  it  on 
the  swinging  shelf,  where  it  threw  into 
spasmodic  relief  an  array  of  squashes, 
sweet  potatoes,  cauliflowers,  beets,  and 
tomatoes. 

A  row  of  barrels  stood  yonder  near 
where  the  black  hills  of  coal  had  come 
tumbling  down  the  slide  from  the  side- 
walk ;  some  old  trunks  and  boxes  were 
on  the  other  side,  and  here,  in  the  radi- 
ance, meeting  the  white  wonder  of  the 
electric  briUiancy  with  its  ruddy  glow 
and  haze,  stood  the  open  furnace  fire. 

A  small  deal  table,  loaned  by  the 
cook,  was  littered  with  the  Professor's 
implements,  crucibles,  pans,  tongs,  mor- 
tars, pestles,  a  tiny  white  packet ;  and 
the  Professor  himself  stood  there  in  his 
brown  velveteen  smoking-jacket,  and 
with  his  smoking-cap  set  jauntily  on  his 
brow. 

Madame  bustled  about,  active  and 
raerry-tongued  as  usual,  while  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Banker  sat  on  two  kitchen 
chairs,  twisting  their  fingers  in  much 
awkwardness,  both  of  flesh  and  spirit. 


Stood  th«r«  in  hit  smoking  jack«t. 


Mr.  North  stood  near  Miss  Brown, 
and  Miss  Brown  stood  in  the  shadow 
of  the  wooden  stairs. 

The  Banker  was  close  to  the  Professor, 
rubicund  satisfaction  blossoming  in 
every  line  of  his  Latin  countenance. 

"  There,  you  got  it ! "  cried  he,  taking 
from  his  pocket  a  gay  silken  kerchief, 
tied  up  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  his 
arrival  at  Castle  Oarden. 

"  I  got  a  friend  over  at  Stirling,  in 
New  Jersey,  who  runs  a  furnace  there, 
to  send  me  a  pound  of  his  slag ;  you 
said  a  pound  was  enough  ?  " 

"  Plenty,"  replies  the  Professor,  whose 
manner  is  that  of  the  sincere  and  ab- 
sorbed scientist,  intent  only  on  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  and  a  pleasure. 

"  Plenty ;  besides,  I  have  here  Mr. 
North's  pound,  which  he  sent  up  to 
Hudson  for.  Now,  have  you  two  gen- 
tlemen any  objection  to  the  two  speci- 
mens of  slag  being  mixed,  and  the  ex- 
periment made  in  one  crucible?" 

Both  gentlemen  signified  the  utmost 
willingness  that  this  should  be  done. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  continues  the 
metallurgist.  **  Signor,  will  you  kindly 
take  this  iron  mortar  and  pestle  and 
pulverize  your  pound  of  slag?  Mr. 
North,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  do  the 
same  by  yours?" 

The  two  men  go  at  their  task  with  a 
will,  and  in  a  few  moments  it  is  accom- 
plished. 

The  Professor  now  dismisses  the  Sig- 
nor Mazzoleni  with  a  graceful  show  of 
appreciation  of  his  having  provided  the 
wherewithal  of  fire  for  the  experiment, 
thereby  causing  those  of  the  boardera 
(but  a  moiety  it  is  true)  who  are  in  the 
house  of  an  evening,  to  enjoy  a  foretaste 
of  their  possible  purgatQries,  and  to  an- 
athematize at  the  same  perspiring  mo- 
ment both  the  Professor  and  his  trade  ; 
but  the  Signor  Mazzoleni,  beckoning  to 
Bartolo,  retires  in  that  good  order  which 
is  the  good-natured  forerunner  of  being 
in  a  position  to  put  it  all  in  the  bilL 

*'  Now,  my  friends,"  said  the  man  of 
science,  turning  an  eye  apiece  upon  the 
Banker  and  Mr.  North,  "will  you  do 
me  the  favor  to  select  your  crucible 
from  these  three  upon  the  table ;  pray 
examine  them  thoroughly  inside  as  well 
as  out." 

The  two  gentlemen  having  inspected 
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the  vessels  and  chosen  one,  it  is  in- 
dicated to  the  Professor. 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  now  ezplicitlj  beg 
that  all  of  you,  the  ladies  as  weU  as  the 
gentlemen,'*  with  a  sweeping  salutation 
of  the  utmost  deference  toward  the  sig- 
nora  and  the  signorina,  "will  give  me 
vour  undivided  attention  ;  that  you  will, 
in  short,  watch  my  every  movement," 
laughs  the  Professor  genially, ''  much  as 
if  I  were  Herrmann,  say,  and  you  were 
an  audience  not  to  be  taJcen  in  I " 

This  lively  sally  is  met  with  an  out- 
burst of  jovial  and  resounding  merri- 
ment 

« This  powder,"  continues  the  metal- 
lurgist, now  resuming  a  perfectly  pro- 
fessional air,  as  he  unfolds  the  packet 
and  discloses  a  few  grains  of  a  rose-pink 
powder,  handing  the  same  in  turn  to 
the  banker  and  his  family,  and  to  Mr. 
North.  "  You  perceive  there  can  be  no 
possible  jugglery  or  hocus-pocus  about 
this;  no  metallic  substance  in  it;  as 
harmless  and  guiltless  of  aught  save 
vegetable  matter  as  a  ladVs  toilet-pow- 
der." 

Which  in  point  of  fact  is  precisely 
what  it  was,  being  a  pinch  from  the  box 
whence  madame,  when  pallid,  evoked 
the  rose  of  her  cheeks. 

''  Signor,  will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  put  your  portion  of  slag  into  the 
crucible  you  have  selected  ?  Mr.  North, 
I  will  adc  a  similar  favor  of  you.  Ah, 
so ;  now,  signor,  will  you  drop  the  pow- 
der in  also  ?  Thank  you ;  this  remark- 
able powder  contains  my  secret,  my 
discovery ;  by  its  peculiar  action  it  not 
only  produces  combustion,  thoroughly 
extracts  the  silver,  or  whatever  the  new 
metal  is,  but  so  separates  the  particles 
that  the  residuum  will  lie  by  itself  a 
shining  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  cru- 
cible when  heat  has  done  its  work. 

"  Look  for  yourselves,  gentlemen ;  as- 
sure yourselves  that  there  is  no  non- 
sense here,  only  the  result  of  years  " — 
the  Professor  mops  his  moistened  brow 
with  his  large  silk  handkerchief,  the 
rich  perfume  from  which  assails  ihe 
senses  of  the  company  agreeably — "of 
toil,  research,  and  study.  Signor,  if  you 
will  place  the  crucible  upon  the  fire,  I 
think  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  dem- 
onstration will  be  accomplished." 

The  Banker,  bearing  the  precious  bur- 


den much  as  if  it  had  been  a  newly  bom 
babe,  set  it  on  the  living  coals,  and 
then  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  drew 
back  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  lady. 

"How  much  silver  you  make  it  to 
the  pound  ?  "  he  asks. 

"About  twenty  cents," 

"  What  I "  cries  North.  "  Our  fortunes 
are  made  then ;  why,  that  is  enormous  I " 

"  I  tell  you," — the  Banker  quivers  with 
excitement, — "  we  got  it  this  time,  my 
dear." 

And  the  signora  respoiudvely  pats  the 
plump  be-ringed  hand  of  her  spouse. 

Miss  Brown,  seeming  to  find  the  place 
chilly,  for  all  the  furnace  fire,  had  by  this 
time  withdrawn  to  a  seat  on  the  grimy 
lower  step  of  the  stairs,  and  Eustace 
North  had  followed  her  naturally  and  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Her  head  was  bent 
so  that  the  play  of  the  electric  light,  the 
furnace  glow,  and  the  dipping  glimmer 
of  the  candles  all  three  shone  alM>nt  her, 
making  a  sort  of  curious  aureole  around 
the  beautiful  face. 

He  did  not  dare  look  at  her  always ; 
so  now  and  then  watched  the  Professor, 
who  busily  strode  back  and  forth  watch- 
ing the  crucible,  time-piece  in  hand,  and 
ever  and  anon,  as  he  bent  above  the 
precious  cauldron,  wiping  his  brow  with 
his  fine  handkerchief. 

The  signora  and  the  signorina  kept 
up  a  queer  little  dialogue  in  their  native 
tongue ;  the  Banker  looked  on ;  madame, 
full  of  laughter,  quips,  jests,  slipped  in 
and  out  of  shadow  and  radiance,  doing 
the  hostess  prettily,  even  in  this  remark- 
able entourage,  as  was  possible ;  for  amid 
the  Professor's  hammers  and  tongs,  and 
pots  and  whatever  else  beside,  on  the 
table,  Bartolo,  under  her  directions,  had 
placed  a  couple  of  decanters,  a  bottle 
labelled  Maraschino,  glasses,  and  a  dish 
of  little  cakes  and  biscuits. 

Madame  had  said  that  if  the  exper- 
iment proved  satisfactory  they  should 
not  leave  the  cellar  until  they  had  drunk 
a  toast  to  its  making  all  their  fortunes, 
and  so  she  occupied  herself  in  clinking 
glasses,  taking  out  stoppers,  and  partly 
drawing  the  cork  of  the  flask  of  cordial, 
which  she  remarked  was  all  she  herself 
dared  to  touch  in  the  evening. 

The  Professor  had  just  announced, 
after  a  survey  of  the  crucible,  that  aU 
was  going  well,  that  even  now  the  par- 
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ticles  of  slag  were  beginning  to  separate ; 
in  reality  he  still  bent  over  the  &e  with 
his  handkerchief  shading  his  face  from 
the  fierce  heat,  when  madame  shrieked 
and  jumped,  screaming  out, 
"  A  rat !  a  rat ! " 

The  signora  and  the  signorina 
shrieked  also,  leaping  upon*  their  chaii-s 
with  much  agility;  the  Banker,  catch- 
ing up  a  tongs,  cdled, 

"  Where  ?  where  ?  I  get  him  I " 
Miss  Brown  sat  stilL 
Mr.  North, — never  after  could  he  ex- 
plain why  or  wherefore, — did  not  or 
could  not  remove  his  gaze  from  the  Pro- 
fessor, where  it  had  been  rivetted,  and 
now  froze  as  he  beheld  a  dexterous 
twitch  of  the  silk  handkerchief,  a  slip  of 
sheen  in  the  glow,  a  tinkle  in  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible,  and  he  knew  that  a  half 
a  dollar  had  gone  in  to  join  the  slag  and 
the  pink  powder. 

Madame,  for  all  her  shrieks  and  jumps 
this  way  and  that,  while  the  Professor 
beat  the  air  with  his  tongs  by  this  time, 
saw  that  Eustace  North  had  seen. 

She  screamed  the  louder,  running 
hither  and  yon  in  pursuit  of  the  rat, 
which,  it  is  needless  to  chronicle,  existed 
only  in  this  lady's  executive  imagina- 
tion. 

**  Well,  we  don't  get  him,"  cried  the 
Bcmker,  dropping  into  that  portion  of  a 
chair  not  cumbered  by  the  feet  of  his 
wife. 

"My  dear,  you  come  down;  he  is 
more  afraid  iiian  we  ! " 

"  There  ! "  exclaims  Peggy.  "  There 
he  goes  under  the  stairs ;  Mary,  get  up, 
for  goodness  sake ! " 

Idsxy  gets  up,  although  she  trembles 
in  every  muscle. 

"  Well,  my  love,"  says  the  Professor, 
"  now  that  you  have  roused  us  all  up  for 
nothing,"  a  little  reproachfully,  "sup- 
pose," adjusting  his  tongs  to  the  cruci- 
ble, "  you  allow  me  to  say  that  the  ex- 
periment is  completed  and  is — a  success 
—I  think." 

Mr.  North  is  a  bold,  brave  fellow, 
honest  as  the  sunshine  ;  his  impulses 
are  all  frank,  outspoken,  with  keen 
hatred  of  the  least  deception  or  trifling 
with  truth,  or  toying  with  honor  ;  his 
lips  part  to  speak,  to  denounce,  to  ex- 
pose then  and  there,  but  he  remembers 
Mary  Brown,  and  is  silent  for  to-night. 


The  Banker  and  his  family  crowd  for- 
ward. 

The  crucible  is  lifted  from  the  fire, 
the  molten  contents  is  slowly  poured 
out  into  one  of  the  Professor's  pans,  and 
there  clear,  shining,  and  white,  lies  the 
white  spot  of  melted  silver. 

A  cry  of  exultation,  delight,  amaze- 
ment rises  from  the  Banker's  big  throat. 

"I  say  !  you  give  me  those  fifty  shares 
now,  eh  ?  "  pulling  out  his  long  leather 
pocket-book.  "  I  take  'em  all,"  with  a 
sharp  glance  over  shoulder  at  North. 
"  See,  I  got  my  check  here  all  made  out ; 
you  give  'em  to  me  to-night,  and  you 
take  this  to  the  bank  of  the  Metropolis 
to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock  and  get  it 
cashed,  eh?'" 

"Sure  you're  perfectly  satisfied?" 
asks  the  Professor  slowly  as  he  prods 
the  white  bit  with  a  pestle. 

"  Sure  I  live  1 "  blusters  the  Italian. 
"  Say,  you  not  going  to  refuse  'em  to  me, 
are  you  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  laughs  the  other ;  "  my 
dear  friend,"  laying  his  disengaged  hand 
on  the  Banker's  arm,  "  before  you  sleep 
to-night  you  shaU  have  the  stock  in 
your  possession." 

"That's  a  bargain,"  and  they  shake 
hands  with  fervor. 

"But  how  about  our  friend,  Mr. 
North  ?  "  queries  the  Professor. 

By  some  system  of  marital  telegraphy 
known  to  themselves,  as  the  Professor's 
eye  meets  Peggy's,  on  its  way  to  Mr. 
North,  he  comprehends  the  situation. 

"Oh,"  answers  North,  "I  suppose  I'm 
quite  out  of  it,  since  Madame  von  Bom- 
melcamp  said  there  were  but  fifty  shares 
left,  and  the  signor  has  taken  them  all  1" 

"Very  sorry,  young  man,  but  business 
is  business,"  returns  the  I^tin. 

"  It's  all  right,"  ^responds  Mr.  North, 
and  whatever  else  he  is  about  to  add  is 
lost  in  the  clatter  of  a  glass  which  the 
astute  madame  now  lets  fall  crashing  to 
the  floor. 

The  Professor  runs  to  help  her  pick 
up  the  fragments,  and  as  their  bent 
heads  approach  under  the  table  amid 
the  talk  of  the  others  she  whispers, 

"North  knows." 

"He'U  hold  his  tongue  for  Mary's 
sake,"  says  the  husband,  laughing 
loudly  at  the  Banker's  last  joke. 

"  Until  morning  maybe,  no  longer ; 
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'More  than  •  compensation,  nnadame;  it  is  a  pleasure." 


he  must  have  the  drugged  wine,"  con- 
Tulsed  with  merriment  over  the  Banker's 
wife's  latest  remark. 

"Make  Moll  give  it  to  him,  then," 
and  Professor  von  Bommelcamp  emerges 
riotous  with  smiles  from  beneath  the 
kitchen-table,  his  hands  fuU  of  broken 
glass. 

"  Now  !  "  exclaims  Peggy,  pouring 
out  brimful  glasses,  which  the  Banker 
and  his  family  all  accept,  nibbling,  too, 
very  pleasantly  at  the  little  cakes. 

"Mary,  dear,  a  glass  of  this  sherry 
will  do  you  good." 

Mary  Brown  puts  out  her  hand  and 
takes  the  glass. 

"Mr.  North,"  archly,  and  removing 
the  cork  from  the  bottle  of  maraschino 
and  filling  two  glasses,  while  Miss 
Brown's  large  eyes  dilate  with  terror 
watching  her,  "  Mr.  North,  since  you 
were  so  imlucky  as  not  to  secure  any  of 
the  sx)oils,  will  it  be  any  compensation 
at  all  to  you  to  share  my  cordial  with 
me  ?  I  never  can  take  wine  in  the  even- 
ing without  its  going  to  my  head,"  as 
she  tenders  a  glass  to  him. 

Mary's  hand  goes  out  a  little,  she 
shudders,  quivers,  draws  back  ;  the  cel- 
lar and  all  it  contains  swims  before  her 


eyes  as  Eustace  North  answers  gayly 
enough, 

"  More  than  a  compensation,  madame; 
it  is  a  pleasure,"  and  drains  the  cordial 
to  the  dregs. 

Peggy  also  raises  her  glass,  but  by 
that  unique  arbitration  of  Nature  which 
dictates  no  catastrophe  without  two 
to  follow,  the  third  in  the  dame's  list 
comes  to  hand  as  Madame  von  Bom- 
melcamp strikes  her  elbow  against  the 
Professor's  arm,  her  glass  fcdls,  spills, 
knocks  over  the  cordial-fiask,  which  in 
its  turn  empties  its  trickling  contents 
on  the  floor  of  the  cellar. 

Exclamations  follow,  and  in  the  midst 
of  these  Mary  Brown  does  what  she 
never  did  before  in  her  life — she  faints 
away;  the  strain  has  snapped  her  nerves 
asunder,  and  the  Professor  picks  her  up 
and  carries  her  to  her  room,  while  njia- 
dame  and  the  rest  ascend  in  his  wake, 
an  exclaiming  and  pitting  chorus  of  six. 

Eustace  North  halts  with  the  others 
au  deuxi^me  and  then,  with  something 
like  a  sigh,  he  goes  on,  having  tendered 
his  formal  hopes  for  Miss  Brown's 
speedy  recovery  and  his  good-nights  to 
her  relatives. 

He  is  beset  on  his  upward  course  by 
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a  thousand  conflicting  emotions,  but  by 
the  time  that  his  e}Tie  is  reached  these 
slip  off  him  like  some  soft  and  enervat- 
ing garment ;  all  dressed,  he  throws  him- 
self down  on  his  bed,  and  even  while  he 
plans  his  to-morrow,  his  lids  close  and 
a  stupor  of  sleep  overpowers  his  mind 
and  body  most  effectually. 

Not  so  on  the  floor  below  ;  the  ex- 
cellent Banker  hastens  to  his  box  of 
papers,  fiU  out  his  check  for  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  trips  briskly  down- 
stairs with  it  to  the  Professor,  receiving 
in  return  for  the  same  not  only  the  com- 
pany's receipt  by  its  secretary.  Professor 
von  Bommelcamp,  but  also  the  certifi- 
cates of  his  fifty  shares  of  stock  in  the 
American  Slag-Iron  Silverite  Company, 
of  Brussels  and  New  York. 

"Is  the  young  lady  better?"  he  in- 
quires, politely. 

"  Yes,  oh,  yes  ;  the  young  lady  was 
merely  temporarily  affected  by  the 
dampness  of  the  cellar,  and  is  now  per- 
fectly restored." 

Which  was  not  at  aU  the  case.  Mary 
Brown  lay  on  her  bed  in  a  stupor,  far 
more  terrible  in  its  present  aspect  than 
Mr.  North's.  While  her  body  remained 
motionless,  her  mind  was  working  and 
contorting  with  aU  the  possibilities, 
and,  as  if  they  were  not  bad  enough,  all 
the  impossibilities,  too,  of  her  situation. 

^^g^>  ^  common  with  all  light- 
hearted  mercurial  persons,  regarding 
this  phase  as  but  a  passing  cloud  on 
the  horizon  she  assumed  to  see  always 
in  a  cerulean  light,  speeded  the  Profes- 
sor as  he  took  his  cigar  and  went  out 
for  an  ostensible  smoke. 

The  Professor  did  smoke,  but  his  er- 
rand was  to  the  nearest  district-mes- 
senger office,  where  he  left  a  note  in  a 
telegram  envelope  addressed  to  himself, 
and  to  be  delivered  within  half  an  hour. 

Peggy  meantime  gave  Mary  a  shake 
which  roused  the  girl  a  little. 

"See  here,  MoU,"  she  says  shortly, 
"  you  didn't,  or  you  did,  see,  I  don't 
know  which,  but  North  took  it  all  in 
when  John  dropped  the  half  dollar  in 
the  crucible  ;  but  I  settled  him  with  the 
cordial;  that'll  close  his  mouth  for 
twenty-four  hours  anyway.  Meantime, 
we've  got  to  get  away  ;  so  the  sooner 
jou  can  rouse  yourself  and  pack  up 
your  things  the  better.      I  can't   stop 


here  to  talk  with  you.  You  know  that 
well  enough ;  it's  the  same  game  as  it  was 
in  Hull.  Be  good  now,  and  dry  your 
eyes  if  you're  crying  ;  there  are  lots  of 
handsomer  men  than  North,  and  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  we're  going,  youll  pick  up 
another  twice  as  nice ! " 

With  which  sisterly  comforting,  ma- 
dame  steps  into  the  next  room  and  goes 
to  work. 

Mary  Brown  lies  stilL 

dhe  does  not  think. 

Her  whole  being  simply  resolves  itself 
into  the  desperate  godly  exaltation  of  a 
soul  that  has  reached  the  point  where 
ite  tether  will  no  longer  tighten,  and  it 
must  either  break  or  burst  the  bonds. 

She  can  formulate  no  plan. 

She  has  no  instinct  toward  her  pres- 
ervation and  his  but  to  do  that  which 
most  women  find  the  larger  share  of 
their  inheritance,  "  be  still  and  wait." 

The  Professor  now  returns. 

"All  right,"  he  nods  to  madame ; 
"how's  Moll?" 

"  All  right,  too,"  responds  Madame  von 
Bommelcamp,  blithely ;  "  or  she  will  be 
in  the  morning.  I'll  put  up  her  things 
myself,  and  after  a  night's  sleep  she'll 
be  as  bright  as  a  dollar,  never  fear." 

Presently,  it  now  being  eleven  o'clock, 
and  the  doors  of  the  Hotel  Mazzoleni 
closed,  the  bell  rings.  Bartolo  stumbles 
sleepily  to  answer  the  call,  and  a  tele- 
gram is  thrust  in,  "  paid,  for  Professor 
von  Bommelcamp." 

Bartolo  fetehes  it  up,  the  Professor 
hastily  and  anxiously  tears  it  open, 
madame  peeping  eagerly,  even  fearfully, 
over  his  shoulder,  as  women  will  at  tele- 
grams. 

The  Professor,  utters  an  exclamation, 
madame  clutches  a  chair-back,  the  wait- 
er stares. 

"Send  Signor  Mazzoleni  to  me  at 
once." 

The  Signor  comes,  to  learn  that  the 
aged  father  of  the  Professor,  living  in 
North  Village,  Vermont,  is  at  the  point 
of  death  ;  that  his  guests  must  leave  for 
their  paternal  homestead  to-morrow 
morning  at  half-past  nine ;  that  they 
would  not  have  disturbed  Signor  Mazzo- 
leni at  this  late  hour,  had  they  not  been 
a  little  in  arrears  for  board,  owing  to 
the  stringency  of  the  money-market,  and 
the  generally  bad  condition  of  the  whole 
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financial  situation  on  account  of  the  ail-  all  that  gueat  could  ask  of  home  corn- 
ier question.  fort,  luxury,  and  quiet. 

Peggy  winked  playfully  to  her  lord  The  Signor,  deeply  deploring  the  de- 

behind  the  Signor's  broad  back  at  this  parture  of  his  honored  guests,  more 

crisis  of  wordef.  profoundly  sympathizing  with  the  cause 

They  wished  to  assure  him  that  they  of  their  going,  spared  no  lingual  en- 
left  everything  they  owned  in  his  charge,  deavors  to  assure  them  of  his  unbounded 
save  a  couple  of  trunks  for  necessary  confidence  in  their  excellencies,  and  his 
change  of  clothes ;  that  they  retained  supreme  delight  at  their  august  patron- 
their  apartments,  and  would  return  age,  and  so  bowed  himself  down  to 
within  a  week,  unless  matters  were  worse  compute  with  the  Signora  Mazzoleni 
than  they  hoped  ;  (here  a  very  proper  the  amount  extra  to  be  made  by  the  full 
pair  of  sighs  went  up  from  the  admi-  payment  for  rooms  and  board  during 
rable  pai^ ;  that  they  had  arranged  to  the  absence  of  three  persons  from  the 
spend  the  coming  winter  at  the  Hotel  Hotel  Mazzoleni  for  the  space  of  a  pos- 
Mazzoleni,  where  they  had  ever  received  sible  fortnight. 

(To  be  concladed.) 


OUT  AT  SEA 

By  Marion  Coutbouy  Smith 

Unnumbered  waves,  and  unshadowed  light! 

Limitless  glory,  that  fades  to  sight 

With  the  dusk,  and  the  star-inspired  night  I 

Through  circles  of  light  and  dark  she  slips, 
Under  the  arch-ways  of  dawn  she  dips. 
The  one  most  precious  of  all  the  ships. 

Whelmed  in  azure,  'twixt  gulf  and  space. 
She  holds  in  her  narrow  housing-plaice 
A  little  world,  with  its  life  and  grace — 

A  p^arl  held  loosely  in  God's  strong  hand — 
A  sphere  whose  course  is  at  His  command- 
Alone  with  Him,  till  she  find  the  land. 

My  soul  is  drawn  in  her  gleaming  trail; 
With  her  I  harbor — with  her  I  fail. 
Oh,  ship  most  precious  of  all  that  sail ! 

I  know  no  life,  and  I  find  no  light, 

Save  in  the  track  of  her  wave-bound  flight. 

— I  feel  her  strain  to  the  winds  at  night  ! 

For  there,  in  her  narrow  housing-place 
Is  held  awhile  between  gulf  and  space 
The  One  whose  soul  is  my  star  of  grace. 
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Vni~REV.  PHEBE  A.  HANAEORD 
By  Alice  Severance 


ONLY  a  few  of  the  Churches  per- 
mit women  to  occupy  ministerial 
positions,  most  of  them  sub- 
scribing to  St  Paul's  views  in  regard  to 
a  woman  lifting  up  her  voice  in  public. 
The  Bomish,  Episcopal,  and  Presbyte- 
rian Churches  steadily  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  rights  of  women  in  the  pulpit, 
but  other  religious  orders  ordain  min- 
isters without  distinction  of  sex. 

Of  all  the  various  sects  the  XTnivers- 
alists  and  Unitarians  are  the  most  liberal 
in  this  respect,  the  XTniversalists  having 
at  least  forty  regularly^  ordained  preach- 
ers of  the  gentler  sex ;  there  are  a  few 
in  the  Baptist  and  Congregational 
Churches  and  the  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples. The  Methodist  Protestant  Church 
also  ordains  women  to  the  ministry,  the 
Bev.  Anna  Shaw  having  been  ordained 
by  that  church.  The  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, however,  only  licenses  woman 
preachers.  It  licensed  Miss  Van  Cott 
years  ago,  and  in  this  church  it  is  still 
impossible  for  women  to  accept  pas- 
torates In  the  Society  of  Friends,  men 
and  women  have  always  had  equal  rights, 
but  there  are  no  regular  pastors  of 
either  sex. 

There  are  several  colleges  where  wom- 
en are  admitted  to  the  theological 
department;  among  them,  Tufts  Col- 
lege, Mass.;  St.  Laurence  University, 
New  York  ;  Lombard  University,  HL, 
and  the  Theological  School  at  Meadville, 
Pa.  The  Universalists  and  Unitarians 
also  have  theological  schools  which  are 
similarly  liberal. 

Bev.  Mrs.  Phebe  Hanaford,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  has  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  a  minister,  lecturer,  au- 
thor, and  editor.  In  the  pulpit  she  is 
remarkable  for  her  fervor,  eloquence, 
and  earnestness,  and  her  enthusiastic 
advocacy  of  liberty  and  reform  led  her 
to  become  one  of  the  earliest  woman 
suffiragista  She  was  bom  in  Nantucket, 
and  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Tristram 
Coffin,  who  in  1659  was  one  of  the  pur- 


chasers of  the  island  of  Nantucket,  and 
chief  magistrate.  Phebe  Hanaford's 
family  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  one  of  her  ancestors  was' 
Lucretia  Mott.  Maria  Mitchell,  the 
astronomer,  was  another  relative. 

Beferring  to  the  Quakers,  Mrs.  Hana- 
ford says : 

'*  I  heard  women  preach  oftener  than 
men,  as  there  were  more  women  than 
men  officiating  in  that  body  of  Chris- 
tians ;  therefore  it  seemed  a  perfectly 
right  and  natural  thing  for  women  to 
preach.  From  my  childhood  I  had  a 
love  for  preaching,  yet  I  never  spoke  in 
a  Friends'  meeting  until  after  I  became 
an  ordained  minister  in  another  de- 
nomination. I  was  not  encouraged  to 
speak  in  public  by  those  immediately 
about  me,  for  Quakers  wait  for  the 
spirit  to  move  ;  and  as  I  manifested  no 
great  desire  to  be  heard  in  those  early 
days  the  Friends  had  no  evidence  that 
I  had  any  call  to  preach.  The  Quakers 
never  educate  anyone  for  this  purpose, 
believing  only  in  a  divine  call,  and  a 
preparation  from  above.  They  believe 
in  the  education  of  both  sexes,  and  a 
frequent  study  and  perusal  of  the  script- 
ures, which  they  conscientiously  refrain 
from  calling  *  The  Word  of  God,'  be- 
lieving that  phrase  to  belong  alone  to 
Him  who  in  the  Gk>spel  of  St.  John  is 
said  to  have  been  '  in  the  beginning.' " 

In  1850  Mrs.  Hanaford  joined  the 
Baptist  Church  and  spoke  frequently  in 
prayer  meetings.  One  of  her  works, 
entitled,  "The  Best  of  Books  and  Its 
History,"  was  delivered  chapter  by 
chapter  in  the  Baptist  Sunday-school 
at  Nantucket  After  the  Civil  War  she 
united  with  the  Universalists,  and  held 
forth  occasionally  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  In  1868  she  was  regularly 
ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Universalist 
Church  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  eight  men 
and  one  woman  minister,  the  Bev. 
Olympia  Brown,  officiating ;  Bev.  John  S. 
Adams  preached  the  ordination  sermon 
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in  the  morDing,  and  the  Bev.  Miss 
Brown  in  the  sitemoon.  In  1869  she 
took  charge  of  the  Wnltham  Parish 
Church,  resigning  in  1870,  and  accept- 
ing a  call  to  a  church  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  She  afterward  went  to  a  church 
in  Jersey  City.  On  each  of  these  occa- 
sions the  hymns  used  were  written  by 
women,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Ellen 
E.  Miles,  and  Caroline  A.  Mason  being 
among  the  best-known  writers. 

After  an  absence  of  ten  years  the 
Eev.  Mrs.  Hanaford  returned  to  New 
Haven,  preached  in  the  XJniversalist 
Church,  and  labored  untiringly  for  the 
temperance  cause  ;  in  1891  she  moved 
to  New  York,  where  for  the  last  few 
years  she  has  resided.  Her  time  is  now 
employed  in  divers  pursuits,  such  as 
preaching,  lecturing,  teaching,  and 
writing,  and  occasionally  officiating  for 
her  friends  at  weddings,  christenings, 
and  funerals. 

This  indefatigable  woman  leads  a  very 
active  life  and  always  keeps  in  touch 
with  the  times ;  she  is  the  author  of 
fourteen  volumes  of  prose  and  verse,  of 
which  one,  entitled  "  The  Daughters  of 
America,"  has  attained  a  sale  of  100,000 
copies.  Her  "Life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln" is  widely  known,  and  has  been 
translated  into  German.  Her  ''Life 
of  George  Peabody,"  the  philanthropist, 
has  an  honored  phtce  in  the  library  of 
Queen  Victoria  at  Buckingham  Palace  ; 
and  the  latest  work  from  her  pen,  "  The 
Heart  of  Siasconset,"  has  received  much 
favorable  notice  from  the  reviewers  as  a 
thrilling  historical  romance.  Mrs.  Hana- 
ford is  also  a  contributor  to  many  well- 
known  magazines  and  newspapers. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  and  con- 
ducts classes  in  the  Chautauqua  course, 
as  well  as  in  parliamentary  law,  for  she 
is  one  of  the  best  parliamentarians  in 
the  country.  It  may  be  added  that  she 
is  a  firm  believer  in  Mental  Science, 
teaching  the  new  philosophy. 

As  a  club  woman  Mrs.  Hanaford  is 
weU  known.  She  has  been  a  member  of 
Sorosis  for  twenty-four  years,  and  has 
acted  as  president  and  vice-president  of 
that  body ;  she  is  also  the  president  of 
the  Society  for  Political  Study,  presi- 
dent of  the  Philitscipoma  Club  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  minister  of  the  National  So- 


ciety of  New  England  Women,  and  an 
officer  of  many  other  leading  clubs  and 
societies. 

"I  did  not,"  said  Mrs.  Hanaford, 
"think  of  adopting  the  ministry  as  a 
profession  when  I  began  to  preach,  but 
was  led  into  it  by  inner  promptings  and 
providential  openings.  I  think  it  a  de- 
lightful occupation  for  those  who  feel 
called  to  it  There  are  many  cares  and 
trials  connected  with  the  career,  but  the 
true  minister  finds  great  satisfaction  in 
the  work  in  spite  of  its  trials. 

"  I  hardly  think  that  a  woman  has  a 
fair  chance  to  be  called  to  a  church  ex- 
cept in  the  West.  Matters,  however, 
have  improved  in  this  direction  since 
Tufts  College  has  opened  its  doors  to 
women  as  theological  students.  When 
I  began  to  preach  thirty  years  ago  I 
had  to  struggle  and  suffer  as  a  pioneer. 
A  woman  called  'io  a  parish  is  able  to 
make  as  good  a  living  as  a  man,  some- 
times a  better  one.  I  received  several 
hundred  dollars  more  than  had  ever 
been  paid  to  any  pastor  who  preceded 
me.  This  was  when  my  largest  salary 
was  $2,500. 

'*  I  was  the  first  woman  who  acted  as 
chaplain  in  a  State  Legislature ;  that 
was  in  1870  and  1872,  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  in  Connecticut.  I  v^s  also 
a  member  of  the  Erie  Institute  and 
chaplain  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Good 
Templars. 

"  I  have  been  asked  what  kind  of  cler- 
ical dress  I  thought  best  for  a  woman 
to  wear.  I  think  it  should  be  left  to 
individual  taste,  but  a  woman  ought  al- 
ways to  be  neatly  and  plainly  garbed. 
Anything  which  shows  respect  for  the 
profession  is  proper ;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, always  convenient  to  adopt  a 
strictly  clerical  costume,  and  some  of 
the  churches  rather  object  to  it  I 
think  the  dress  should  be  black.  For 
several  years  I  wore  a  black  student's 
gown  ;  when  officiating  in  the  pulpit  I 
usually  wear  a  small  pearl  cross  at  my 
throat  and  leave  off  my  club  badges  and 
symbols. 

"I  trust  that  the  church  will  yet 
realize  what  a  power  woman  can  be  in 
the  pulpit  and  pastorate.  The  Sisters 
of  Charity  and  Mercy  and  the  various 
orders  of  deaconesses  do  noble  work ; 
although  they  may  not  be  ordained  as 
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ministers,  they  should  at  least  be  recog- 
nized as  assistant  pastors.  In  the  Sal- 
vation Army  the  women  show  what  they 
can  do  as  teachers  and  exhorters.  So, 
aU  in  all,  I  believe  fervently  in  an  edu- 
cated woman's  ministry." 

Mra  Hanaford,  as  one  perceives  from 
her  utterances,  has  entire  confidence  in 
the  future  of  her  sex;  she  is  a  woman  of 
independent  views,  and  has  the  courage 
of  her  convictions ;  she  has  well  earned 
her  laurels  as  a  minister,  and  her  repu- 
tation as  a  woman  of  brains,  benevolence, 
and  independent  viewa  She  is  no  strait- 
laced  Christian,  but  a  woman  of  broad 
views  and  far-reaching  philanthropy. 
She  was  the  vice-president  of  the  Cuban 
Fair  held  recently  in  Madison  Square 
Oarden,  New  York  City,  and  made 
several  stirring  addresses  in  behalf  of 
liberty.  On  this  occasion  she  earned 
the  proud  title  of  "  The  Crusader  of 
Liberty, "  and  those  who  listened  to  her 
fervid  eloquence  consider  the  honor 
well  bestowed. 

This  noble  woman  is  always  ready  to 
help  the  cause  of  the  weak,  and  one 
might  imagine  that  the  blood  of  the  sturdy 
Puritan  and  the  chivalrous  Crusader  were 


Mrs.  Hanaford. 

commingled  in  her  veins.  Ever  laboring 
for  the  right,  patiently  and  unostenta- 
tiously, she  has  obeyed  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  precepts  of 
Christianity,  and  a£Ebrds  an  example  of 
what  a  woman  of  heart  and  noble  pur- 
pose can  accomplisL 


GREAT  SINGERS  OF  THIS  CENTURY 
By  Albert  L.  Parhes 


IN  THESE  days  of  massive  operatic 
compositions,  with  their  wearing  de- 
mands upon  delicately  sensitive  and 
highly  cultivated  vocal  organs,  many  old 
opera  habitues  recall  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  that  bygone,  melodic  half  of 
this  century  when  orchestra  brasses  and 
drums  were  subordinated  to  such  har- 
monic requirements  as  aided  and  em- 
bellished the  singer's  work.  At  that 
period  ear-stunning  orchestral  effects 
were  sparsely  and  judiciously  utilized 
for  contrast  and  variety,  while  the  main 
aim  of  opera  composers  and  producers 
was  to  create  lyric  vehicles  to  demon- 
strate the  marvellous  possibilities  of 
the  human  voice.  In  the  galaxy  of  il- 
lustrious singers  of  that  time,  none 
were   more    esteemed  by  music-lovers 


and  contemporaneous  critics  than  Mme. 
Anna  Bishop. 

This  artist  was  bom  in  London,  of 
French  parentage ;  and  M.  Kivi^re,  her 
&ther,  upon  discovering  the  musical 
bent  of  his  beautiful  little  Anna's  bud- 
ding genius  facilitated  it  by  having  her 
educated  at  the  British  Eoyal  Academy 
of  Music.  In  proof  of  the  quality, 
charm,  compass,  and  flexibility  of  her 
voice,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
she  made  her  d^but  in  concert  at  the 
Italian  Opera  House,  London,  July  5, 
1839,  in  the  company  of  such  world- 
famed  artists  as  Signora  Gxiilia  Grisi, 
Mile.  Fanny  Persiani,  Mme.  Pauline, 
Signora  Viardot  -  Garcia,  and  Signori 
Rubini,  Tamburini,  and  Lablache,  with 
M.  Bochsa,  the  incomparable  harpist,  at 
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the  baton.  Her  youth,  facial  beauty, 
gracious  maimer,  stately  presence,  and 
superb  singing  placed  her  at  once  in 
the  front  rank  of  reigning  operatic 
queens. 

After  appearing  in  various  operas  for 
the  remainder  of  that  season,  the  young 
prima  donna  became  the  wife  of  Sir 
Henry  Bishop,  the  celebrated  composer, 
and  made  a  professional  tour  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
ending  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  she 
created  a  sensation  in  musical  circles  by 
her  wonderful  warbling  of  "Lo !  Hear 
the  Gentle  Lark,"  which  her  gifted  hus- 
band had  written  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  displaying  the  extraordinary 
fluency,  volume,  and  sweetness  of  his 
wife's  bird-like  voice. 

The  fame  of  the  new  cantatrice,  even 
in  those  days  of  slow  travel,  had  pene- 
trated Italy,  whither  she  journeyed  the 
next  autumn  for  a  two  years'  stay,  di- 
viding her  time  between  study  and  pro- 
fessional engagements  at  all  tiie  leading 
opera  houses  and  closing  her  trium- 
phant tour  at  Naples  at  the  end  of 
1843.  Having  then  returned  to  Eng- 
land, her  services  were  in  great  de- 
mand for  a  long  time,  and  subse- 
quently, leaving  her  husband,  she 
crossed  the  Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  extended  tour  of  the 
United  States  and  Australia  under  the 
direction  of  Bochsa,  the  harpist,  whose 
influence  over  Mme.  Bishop  was  re- 
garded by  her  most  intimate  friends  as 
being  irresistible.  Apropos  of  the  mys- 
terious power  exercised  by  Bochsa  over 
this  great  singer,  Mr.  Frederic  Lyster, 
a  well-known  manager,  who  had  made 
five  professional  circuits  of  the  globe 
with  musical  combinations,  and  was  him- 
self a  musician  of  rare  ability,  became 
the  business  head  of  the  Anna  Bishop 
Company  during  her  Australipji  tours. 
He  has  advanced  the  opinion,  since  en- 
dorsed by  others  who  knew  both  singer 
and  harpist,  that  Du  Maurier  found  his 
;  original  for  Trilby  OTerrall  in  Anna 
Bishop,  and  that  of  Svengali  in  M. 
Bochsa.  Mr.  Lyster  says  in  substance : 
"The  book  of  'Trilby,'  and  the  play  as 
produced  by  Manager  A.  M.  Palmer  in 
this  city,  seem  to  be  founded  on  the 
career  of  Anna  Bishop,  for  Svengali  is 
simply  an  exaggerated  presentation  of 


Bochsa,  her  musical  director,  while  the 
Madame  of  the  story  is  a  replica  of 
Lizzie  Phelan,  dame  de  compagnie,  the 
ver^'  shadow  of  the  great  artist  for 
nearly  forty  years." 

Mr.  Lyster  goes  on  to  say :  "  The 
relations  between  the  singer  and  the 
harpist  were  purely  professional,  yet  his 
will  dominated  her  every  action.  He 
rehearsed  her  songs  in  the  strictest 
privacy,  and  when  illness  prevented 
Bochsa's  presence  at  general  rehearsals, 
Mme.  Bishop  would  also  remain  away, 
leaving  me  to  rehearse  the  band  with- 
out her.  On  these  occasions  some  of 
the  clever  instrumentalists  would  re- 
mark, 'Bishop's  brains  are  sick  abed.' 
Although  Bochsa's  influence  over  the 
prima  donna  was  evidently  paramount, 
I  never  saw  him  descend  to  the  slight- 
est familiarities.  He  was  her  maestro^ 
her  friend,  her  guide,  and  nothing  more, 
while  she  was  almost  child-like  in  her 
meek  submission  and  dependence  upon 
him.  Personally,  she  was  a  sweet, 
amiable  woman,  apparently  without  in- 
dividual will  power,  and  without  even 
the  faintest  sense  of  ambition.  She 
sang  and  acted  because  she  was  told  to 
do  so,  seemingly  as  if  in  a  prolonged 
dream.  Even  when  pitted  by  Bochsa 
against  Jenny  Lind  she  appeared  to 
take  no  interest  in  the  rivalry,  but 
obeyed  and  trusted  to  Bochsa  and  the 
management  for  the  rest" 

Mme.  Bishop  first  appeared  in  New 
York  City  in  1844,  at  Tripler  Hall— then 
located  where  the  Broadway  Central 
Hotel  now  stands — and  was  well  re- 
ceived. Later  on  at  Palmo's  (afterward 
Burton's)  Theatre  on  Chambers  Street, 
now  occupied  by  the  American  News 
Company,  she  became  conspicuous  in 
the  role  of  Tancredi  in  Rossini's  opera 
of  that  name,  in  which  she  sang  the 
hero's  grand  sceTia  with  remarkable 
skill ;  yet  despite  the  fact  that  the 
prices  ranged  only  from  fifty  cents  to 
one  dollar  for  the  best  seats,  the  great 
prima  donna  failed  to  draw,  and  Palmo 
became  a  bankrupt. 

From  this  city  Mme.  Bishop  went  to 
Philadelphia  in  November,  1847,  and 
made  a  profound  impression  by  her 
magnificent  interpretation  of  Bellini  s 
''  Norma ; "  and  after  making  a  success- 
ful circuit  of  the  chief  musical  centres 
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of  the  country,  she  sailed  for  Australia 
under  Bochsa's  direction  with  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Lyster  as  manager,  whose  record  of 
her  joumeyings  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  word  prosperous 

Mme.  Bishop's  husband,  Sir  Henry, 
died  April  30,  1855,  and  on  the  same 
date  of  the  following  year  she  became  the 
wife  of  Martin  Shultz,  a  native  American, 
sometimes  called  "  the  German  Baron  " 
in  compliment  to  his  rotundity.  She 
then  returned  to  London,  where  she 
remained  until  August  17,  1857,  when 
she  again  sailed  for  this  country  ;  but 
it  was  noted  that  a  change  had  come 
over  the  entire  personality  of  this  art- 
ist, due  possibly  .  to  her  being  now  re- 
leased from  the  almost  supernatural 
control  of  Bochsa. 

M.  Louis  Gaston  Gottschalk,  then  a 
popular  barytone  in  her  company,  and 
at  present  a  maestro  of  great  repute  in 
musical  culture  at  Chicago,  relates  that 
during  his  eight  months'  membership 
in  Mme.  Bishop's  company  in  1873,  he 
found  her  to  be  a  combination  of  wonder- 
ful art  and  dainty  womanhood;  brim- 
ful of  interesting  stories  of  her  four 
trips  around  the  world,  and  of  her  ship- 
wreck in  the  vicinity  of  Honolulu,  which 
caused  her  to  visit  San  Francisco  and 
appear  in  English  operas  to  recoup  her 


This  celebrated  singer  had  also  be- 
come an  adept  at  repartee,  and  on 
one  occasion,  during  her  last  trip  on 
the  Pacific  Ck)ast,  a  rival  singer,  in  the 
presence  of  some  friends  who  had  in- 
troduced her  to  the  renowned  prima 
donna,  remarked  gushingly,  "  I  am  de- 
lighted to  meet  you,  for  I  barely  remem- 
ber hearing  your  charming  voice  either 
at  Stockholm  or  somewhere  else,  nearly 
forty  years  ago."  "  Yes,  my  dear,"  re- 
sponded Mme.  Bishop  laughingly  ;  "  isn't 
it  delightful  to  possess  such  a  memory, 
for  we  must  both  have  been  children 
then?" 

In  her  youth  and  middle  age  Mme. 
Bishop  was  a  singularly  beautiful  wo- 
man, but  care  and  constant  work  had 
brought  great  changes  in  her  personal 
appearance,  and,  although  she  lived  to  at- 
tain a  ripe  age,  those  who  remember  her 
in  her  prime  will  retain  the  impressions 
that  Anna  Bishop  was  a  true  artist  and 
a  refined  and  noble  lady. 


Operatic  impresarii,  taught  by  ex- 
perience, invariably  pin  their  financial 
faith  to  the  magnetism  exercised  upon 
the  public  ear  and  eye  by  young,  pretty 
and  talented  women,  yet  there  are  ex- 
ceptional years  when  a  tenor's  good 
looks  and  captivating  voice  prove  to  be 
a  source  of  joyful  profit  to  ticket  specu- 
lators within  and  without  the  customary 
"choice"  reserved-seat  combinations. 
In  this  category  Signor  Italo  Campanini 
ruled  New  York's  fashionable  roost  for 
several  seasons,  despite  his  having  been 
a  married  man,  with  a  loving  and  watch- 
ful wife,  whose  constant  companionship 
evidently  conduced  to  their  mutual 
happiness.  This  makes  it  clear  that 
Signor  Campaniai's  great  popularity 
here  resulted  from  his  commanding 
talents  as  a  lyric  artist  of  the  first  class 
and  to  his  alert  keenness  as  a  business 
man. 

Bom  at  Parma,  Italy,  in  1846,  he 
gi-ew  up  to  be  a  wild,  turbulent  boy, 
and  when  fifteen  years  old  he  joined  the 
Gkribaldi  volimteer  army,  and  the  scar 
on  his  cheek,  the  result  of  a  sabre  cut 
received  on  the  battlefield  of  CapYm, 
was  a  convincing  proof  of  his  pluck 
and  valor. 

Upon  returning  to  his  home  at  Parma 
after  the  war  he  became  a  blacksmith, 
and  his  singing  while  working  at  the 
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forge  made  him  a  favorite  among  his 
chums.  Later  on  an  incident  occurred 
which  goes  to  prove  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  old  adage,  "from  small 
acorns  great  trees'  grow."  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  forge  was  a  little  cabaret 
where  he  and  his  comrades  drank  cheap 
wine  and  sang  songs,  and  one  evening 
a  musician,  a  sort  of  operatic  Crummies, 
dropped  into  the  place  while  Campanini 
was  trolling  a  village  ditty.  Struck  by 
the  freshness  and  beauty  of  his  voice, 
the  stranger,  after  some  conversation 
with  the  young  blacksmith,' persuaded 
him  that  if  he  would  take  lessons  from 
a  local  teacher,  he  would  be  rewarded 
with  fame  and  fortime.  Thus  inspired, 
Campanini  devoted  his  spare  time  to 
musical  studies  for  the  succeeding  two 
years,  after  which  he  obtained  an  en- 
gagement with  a  strolling  operatic  com- 
pany, with  which  he  traveUed,  gaining 
considerable  knowledge,  until  lack  of 
funds  caused  a  collapse  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  flight  of  the  manager, 
leaving  a  majority  of  the  people  des- 
titute. 

Bealizing  the  strides  he  had  made  in 
his  adopted  profession,  the  ambitious 
youth  worked  his  way  to  Madrid,  and 
there  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  emi- 
nent maestro  Francesco  .Lamperti,  who 
trained  his  sympathetic  voice  so  speedily 
that  the  following  year  placed  him  on 
the  coveted  platform  of  La  Scala,  Milan, 
as  the  hero  of  Gounod's  "Faust,"  to 
the  most  enthusiastic  recognition.  Thus 
artistically  labelled  and  equipped,  he 
was  specmlly  engaged  to  sing  ^e  part 
of  Lohengrin  in  Italian  for  the  first 
time  at  Bologna,  in  1871.  His  great 
reception  was  wired  to  London,  where 
Ernest  Gye,  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
Colonel  James  Mapleson  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Opera  were  rivals  to  the  death 
for  artists  and  patronage.  Both  im- 
2?re8arii  despatched  special  messengers 
to  Italy  to  capture  the  next  prize,  and 
Colonel  Mapleson's  knight-errant  got  in 
ahead  of  his  competitor  and  bagged 
the  vocal  game  for  the  London  opera 
season  of  1872. 

Despite  his  contract  with  Campanini, 
Colonel  Mapleson's  experience  had  been 
that  a  singer  in  his  opera  was  worth  a 
whole  cagef  ul  in  Italy  ;  so,  when  the  new 
tenor  failed  to  arrive  on  time,  Mapleson 


was  figuratively  on  tenter  hooks,  fear- 
ing that  rival  diplomacy  might  yet  out- 
wit him.  However,  he  was  soon  re- 
lieved of  suspense,  and  he  gives  the 
foUowing  account  of  the  new  singer's 
arrival :  "  About  nine  o'clock  one  even- 
ing, while  I  was  anxiously  awaiting  his 
arrival,  the  hall-keeper  brought  me  word 
that  there  was  some  one  from  Campini, 
or  some  such  name.  Brightening  up 
with  hope,  I  ordered  the  messenger  to 
be  sent  to  me,  and  he  accordingly  en- 
tered. He  wore  a  colored  fiannel  shirt, 
no  collar,  a  three  days'  growth  of  beard 
and  a  small  pot  hat,  and  looked  to  be  a 
pretty  tough  customer.  In  reply  to  my 
question  he  informed  me  that  Cam- 
panini had  arrived  in  London,  to  which 
I  queried,  *  Are  you  sure  ? '  Then  he 
laughed  heartily  and  said  he  was  Cam- 

Sanim.    I  felt  Uke  sinking  through  the 
oor  after  taking  another  look  at  my 
prize." 

A  few  days  later  and  the  then  much- 
advertised  candidate  for  professional 
death  or  popular  glory  appeared  as 
Oennaro  in  Donizetti's  "  Lucrezia  Bor- 
gia," with  Mesdames  Tietjens  and  Tre- 
belli  and  Signor  Agnesi  in  the  cast, 
and  more  than  fulfilled  critical  public 
expectations  by  the  lovely  quality  of 
his  voice,  his  ariiistic  phrasing  and  his 
broad,  dramatic  methods. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  then  oc- 
cupied, by  the  Mapleson  contingent  of 
songbirds,  as  the  battleground  of  his 
Italian  opera  vmr  upon  the  forces  of 
his  late  impresarial  partner,  the  ap- 
parently invincible  Gye,  at  Covent 
Gkirden ;  and  it  was  here  that  Cam- 
panini scored  his  maiden  lyric  triumphs 
on  English  soil  His  admirable  inter- 
pretations of  Oennaro,  Lohengrin  and 
Faust  anchored  the  new  singer  in  the 
favor  of  the  phlegmatic  and  ^ow-going 
Londoners.  Being  bound  to  the  man- 
ager under  a  five-year  contract  at  very 
moderate  figures,  Campanini  realized 
his  actual  cash  value  at  the  box  office, 
and  that  knowledge  caused  him  to  be- 
come restive,  a  condition  which  taxed 
all  the  patience,  suavity  and  tact  of  his 
shrewd  director.  At  the  close  of  the 
London  season  the  company  sang  in 
all  the  chief  cities  of  England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  the  "  singing  black- 
smith," as  some  smart  people  designated 
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the  new   tenor,  shared  the 
glories  of  the  campaign  with     \ 
Nilsson,   Tietjens  and  the 
other  great  vocal  lights  of 
the  organization. 

Campanini  sang  for  several 
years  in  the  British  metrop- 
olis, but  ultimately  he  landed 
on  the  terra  del  oro  of  the 
New  World,  the  goal  for  for- 
eign artists,  which  begins  at 
the  Battery  and  ends  with 
the  setting  sun  at  the  Golden 
Gate. 

It  was  in  1874  that  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  New 
York  came  under  the   im- 
presarial  sway  of  Mr.  Max 
Strakosch,  who  had  shrewd- 
ly captured  Colonel  Maple- 
son's  "  prize-package  "  tenor, 
.  Signor  Campanini,   for  the 
musical  delectation,  inquisi- 
tive gaze  and  critical  diges- 
tion of  Gotham's  then  bud- 
ding MacAUisterian   Four 
Hundred.     "Faust"  and 
"  Lohengrin  "  were  the  me- 
diums   chosen    for   Campa- 
nini's  initial  appearances, 
and  the  warmth  of  his  recep- 
tion fully  attested  the  effect 
wrought  upon  the  expectant 
bearers  by  his  sympathetic 
voice,  manly  bearing  and  ai*tistic  mu- 
sical phrasing.     He  bounded  into  gen- 
eral favor  and  at  one  leap  mounted  the 
pedestal  of  fashionable  interest,  hereto- 
fore 80  long  occupied  by  Signor  Brig- 
nolL      Fortune  also  favored  the  new 
tenor  by    associating    him    with    that 
young,  handsome  and  famous  quartette 
of  artists  who  made  memorable  those 
incomparable  representations  of  Faust, 
in  which  he  participated    with    Mile. 
Christine  Nilsson  as  Margherita,  Victor 
Maurel  as  Valentine,  Annie  Louise  Cary 
as    Siehel    and    Signor    Nannetti    as 
Mephistopheles,     Gounod's     lyric    chef 
(Toeuvre  was  sung  with  a  perfection  that 
has  never  been  equalled  in  this  or  any 
other  country. 

Signor  Campanini*s  emotional  sing- 
ing of  "  Salve  dimora  "  and  the  ardency 
of  his  love-making  in  the  garden  scene 
with  Margherita  carried  the  audience 
by  storm.     Later  on,  as  Rhadames,  in 


Campanini. 

Verdi's  "Alda,"  Campanini's  soldierly 
bearing,  his  passionate  declamation  and 
artistic  singing  conquered  criticism 
and  caused  him  to  become  fashionable 
town  talk. 

Tenors,  especially  when  much  petted, 
are  only  mortal,  and  the  Academy  green- 
room gossippers  began  to  intimate  that 
the  new  favorite  had  fallen  a  prey  to  en- 
largement of  the  cranium.  This,  to  a 
limited  extent  was  pardonable,  because 
the  descendants  of  Brignoli's  admirers 
hungered  for  a  change  of  tenor  diet, 
and  Campanini  supplied  this  in  appe- 
tizing abundance. 

In  1878,  Bizet's  "  Carmen,"  was  first 
produced  in  London,  and  Campanini's 
strong,  even,  sympathetic  voice,  artistic 
method,  and  manly,  genial  character  had 
made  him  such  a  popular  favorite,  that 
he  was  cast  for  the  role  of  Don  Joae. 
When  the  part  was  sent  to  him  for 
study,  it  was  promptly  returned,  for  the 
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reason  that  it  contained  neither  romance 
nor  love,  except  a  duet  with  the  second 
donna.  Only  after  much  coaxing  was 
the  tenor  prevailed  upon  to  play  the 
character  which  made  the  pronounced 
hit  of  his  entire  professional  career. 

The  ensuing  summer  found  the  tenor 
in  London  duplicating  his  previous  suc- 
cesses, and  when  Colonel  James  H.  Ma- 
pleson  became  director  of  Her  IVIajesty's 
Opera  Company,  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  New  York  City,  Signor  Campa- 
nini  was  one  of  his  trump-cards,  and 
for  at  least  two  seasons  constituted  an 
indispensable  item  in  the  tenor  econo- 
mies of  local  Italian  opera.  By  this 
time  Campanini  had  acquired  an  exten- 
sive repertoire  of  characters,  and  with 
each  new  successful  part  his  fees  were 
increased  until,  like  Patti,  he  shared 
with  the  manager  in  the  receipts,  much 
as  did  the  Western  trapper  when  di- 
viding a  stolen  turkey  with  the  thief,  an 
Indian  guide,  to  whom  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing equitable  proposition  :  "  You 
take  the  bones,  and  ni  take  the  meat ; 
or  111  take  the  meat,  and  you  take  the 
bones." 

Of  course,  there  must  be  a  limit  to 
the  generous  demands  of  even  the 
greatest  singer,  and  Colonel  Mapleson, 
by  what  he  thought  would  prove  to  be 
an  antidote  to  Campanini's  increasing 
financial  exactions,  engaged  Senor  Ar- 
amburo,  a  Spanish  tenor  of  singular 
purity,  sweetness  and  compass  of  voice, 
who  appeared  as  Manrico,  in  "  II  Trova- 
tore,"  and  electrified  the  audience  by 
the  amazing  ease  and  fullness  with  which 
he  delivered  the  upper  C  in  "  Di  quella 
pira."  His  wife,  Mile.  Adini,  a  native 
of  this  country  and  a  very  beautiful  girl, 
was  less  fortunate  with  the  part  of  Leo- 
nora. Campanini  was  always  on  hand 
when  not  singing,  and  combined  shrewd 
business  tact  with  his  artistic  stage  ex- 
cellences. Being  a  social  favorite  with 
many  of  the  critics,  as  well  as  with  the 
leading  Academy  habitues^  it  was  made 
manifest  in  the  slang  of  the  street  that 
Senor  Aramburo  did  not  "catch  on," 
and  after  a  few  appearances  that  singer 
became  so  disgusted  with  the  "unap- 
preciative  "  Americans  that  he  fled  the 
country  without  bidding  the  public 
adieu. 

This  was   a  great  victory  for  Cam- 


panini. Yet  monetary  affiiirs  in  the 
managerial  sanctum  were  not  in  an 
affluent  condition,  while  the  tenor  was 
now  reported  as  receiving  $10,000  a 
month — on  paper  —  for  his  services. 
Yet  the  wily  impresario  was  not  dis- 
couraged in  believing  it  wise  to  "try, 
try  again." 

Subsequently  his  researches  were  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  of  M,  Miei^z- 
.winski,  a  young  and  handsome  Polish 
tenor,  who  possessed  a  voice  of  rare 
beauty,  volume  and  range.  He  ap- 
peared as  Amoldo,  in  Bossini's  "  WiU- 
iam  Tell,"  and  his  fervid  and  bell-like 
singing  of  "  O  Matilde  "  and  his  sym- 
pa^etic  vocal  share  in  the  great  trio 
created  a  veritable  sensation  ;  but,  alas  I 
his  repertoire  was  limited  to  that  opera, 
and  the  Germans  claim  that  "  one  swal- 
low does  not  make  summer."  Mierz- 
winski,  however,  made  a  dash  at  Man^ 
rico  and  other  heroic  rdles  with  only 
moderate  results,  because  he  was  then 
ignorant  in  regard  to  dramatic  action. 
Therefore,  after  a  short  professional 
career  here,  M.  Mierzwinski  faded  from 
view,  leaving  Campanini  monarch  of  all 
he  surveyed. 

Financial  afGairs  at  the  Academy  were 
now  badly  mixed,  and  it  is  said  that 
Campanini's  check-book  came  to  the 
rescue  to  tide  over  impending  disaster, 
and  in  return  for  his  aid  it  was  gos- 
sipped  that  his  voice  had  become  potent 
in  the  future  selection  of  operas  and  ar- 
tists. The  furore  created  by  Mierz- 
winski's  singing  of  Aitioldo,  in  "  William 
Tell,"  spurred  Campanini  to  go  and  do 
likewise  in  the  same  part ;  but  while 
willing  in  intent,  he  was  weak  in  lung 
power  for  such  a  task.  However,  he 
worried  Mapleson  with  daily  appeals  to 
present  Rossini's  masterpiece  ;  but  that 
veteran  manager  knew  his  business,  and 
earnestly  advised  Campanini  to  avoid 
tempting  fate.  In  his  office  one  day, 
after  the  tenor  had  asked  my  view  of 
the  "Tell"  idea,  Mapleson  tersely  ex- 
claimed :  "  Not  good  ;  the  beggar  will 
go  all  to  pieces  in  the  third  act."  Re- 
monstrance, however,  proved  to  be  of  no 
avail,  and  Campanini,  holding  the  purse 
strings,  was  announced  to  appear  as 
Arnoldo,  with  Mile.  Dotti  (Mrs.  Swift) 
as  Matilde ;  and  IVIapleson's  prophecy 
was  realized,  for  the  tenor's  voice  went 
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all  to  pieces  in  the  third  act,  and  the 
curtain  was  prematurely  dropped  with 
a  rush. 

Matters  now  began  to  look  serious 
for  both  artist  and  manager,  as  the 
business  drooped  under  the  single-star- 
pressure  method.  Besides,  Campanini 
loved  champagne  as  a  steady  liquid, 
and,  though  it  was  not  to  excess,  yet 
this,  together  with  his  incessant  labor 
of  singing  every  tenor  role  of  import- 
ance, told  on  lus  voice.  Then  his  popu- 
larity, like  the  finances  of  Her  Majesty's 
Opera,  became  beautifully  fine  and  less 
by  degrees. 

After  Mapleson's  abandonment  of  the 
Academy  of  Music,  Campanini  became 


a  member  of  Henry  K  Abbey's  com- 
pany during  the  initial  and  disastrous 
season  of  1883  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  ;  and  when  this  came  to  a 
close  the  once  favorifce  tenor  headed 
his  own  concert  company  and  made  a 
tour  of  some  of  the  chief  cities.  In- 
finitesimal receipts,  however,  shortened 
his  term  of  managerial  luxury,  when, 
finding  his  "  occupation  gone  "  by  rea- 
son of  failing  vocal  powers,  Campanini 
wisely  gathered  up  the  remnants  of  his 
large  fortune  and  returned  to  his  native 
city  of  Parma,  where  he  is  now  enjoying 
memories  of  a  brilliant  past  in  his  own 
pretty  villa,  freed  from  the  labors,  jeal- 
ousies and  envies  of  an  operatic  career. 


LIGHT  AND  SOUND  ON  THE  STAGE 
By  Claxton  IVilstacb 


ONE  of  the  requisites  of  every 
well-equipped  theatre  stage  is  a 
genius  who  presides  over  the 
thousand  and  one  little  details  known 
as  mechanical  effects ;  and  so  faithful 
are  his  counterfeits  of  nature's  smiles, 
frowns  and  tears  that  the  unmistakable 
hand  of  artistic  and  mechanical  genius 
is  recognizable  in  his  work. 

For  example,  the  curtain  rises  on  the 
opening  act  of  a  play.  The  stage  seems 
perfectly  dark.  Soon  the  eye  distin- 
guishes a  landscape,  in  the  foreground 
of  which  is  the  shore  of  a  lake  that 
reaches  far  away  to  the  foothills  of  a 
range  of  mountains  that  completes  the 
perspective.  A  pink  glow  of  light  now 
appears  from  behind  the  mountain 
tops,  growing  warmer  and  rosier,  and 
we  know  that  the  scene  is  at  dawn  of 
day.  The  glowing  rays  of  the  sun  now 
appear,  nature  is  awiJcening,  the  birds 
chirp  and  all  objects  become  plainly 
visible.  Then  with  a  burst  of  light  the 
majestic  orb  of  day  rises  from  behind 
the  mountain  tops  and  reflects  his 
glorious  visage  upon  the  surface  of  the 
lake.  The  waves  dance  and  sparkle 
merrily  in  the  irridescent  flood  of  sun- 
shine. 

The  subtile  power  of  electricity  has 
alone  made  it  possible  that  the  picture 


could  be  BO  delightfully  unveiled  to  us. 
Behind  the  sky  borders  of  the  stage  are 
suspended  rows  of  incandescent  lamps, 
alternating  in  globes  of  red,  white  and 
blue.  These  lights  are  electrically  con- 
nected with  a  large  switchboard  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  stage.  Power- 
ful arc-light  sciopticons,  resembling  or- 
dinary stereopticons,  are  stationed  be- 
hind the  back-scene  drop  and  in  the 
wings.  At  the  opening  of  the  scene 
there  is  just  a  per- 
ceptible glow  in  the 
blue  lamps,  throwing 
a  dim,  atmospheric 
effect  over  the  stage. 
The  operator  gently 
touches  a  lever  and  a 
faint  light  comes 
from  the  red  lamps, 
softening  the  light, 
which  is  increased 
until  pretty  well  on, 
and  from  the  sciopti- 
con  in  the  back  the 
rays  of  the  sun  are 
thrown  upon  the 
drop.  As  the  sun  ap- 
pears, the  red  light 
remains  stationary  in 
the  sky  borders  and 
the  white  light  grows  a  sciopticon. 
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A  Sunrise  Scene. 

stronger  until  the  mingling  of  the  of  black  paint,  rendering  them  opaque, 
two  bathes  the  scene  in  the  dazzling,  so  that  the  sun  disk  when  reflected  from 
rosy  light  of  a  newly  bom  day.  The  one  of  the  sciopticons  behind,  and  then 
mountains  on  the  transparent  drop  are  gradually  raised  upon  the  supporting 
covered  on  the  back  with  a  heavy  coat    frame,  will  not  show  tmtil  it  has  cleared 

the  top  of  the  mountain, 
which  you  no  doubt  recog- 
nize as  a  very  proper  pro- 
ceeding. Another  sciopti- 
con  operated  behind  the 
curtain  throws  the  sun's 
rays,  gradually  lifting  them 
behind  the  mountains,  pre- 
ceding the  appearance  of  the 
sun  itself. 

And  now  another  instru- 
ment with  3,000  -  candle  - 
power  arc  light  must  throw 
the  reflection  on  the  water. 
Three  large  lantern  slides, 
on  which  are  painted  wave 
lines,  are  used  for  this  effect. 
A  clockwork  attachment 
moves  them  alternately  and 
eccentrically  up  and  down, 
' and  the  ripple  on  the  water 

Why  the  sun  rises  and  the  water  ripples.  COmplcteS  the  realistic  cffect. 
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The  means  for  producing  moonlight 
e£Eect  are  practically  the  same.  Instead 
of  red  lights,  the  blue  lights  are  used  ; 
a  crescent  or  full  moon  is  reflected  as 
desired,  and  the  ripple  on  the  water  is 
produced  in  the  same  way.  The  old 
way  of  producing  this  water  effect 
(which  is  still  in  use  where  the  sciopti- 
con  is  not  employed)  is  by  cutting  al- 
mond-shaped holes  in  the  opaque  water- 
scene.  Little  daubs  of  white  paint  are 
spread  on  the  lower  edges  of  the  open- 


clouds  moving  across  the  face  of  the 
moon,  gathering  speed  as  they  grow 
larger  and  darker,  while  flashes  of  ^ght- 
ning  warn  us  that  a  storm  is  rising.  The 
sky  now  is  perfectly  black,  the  moon  is 
completely  hidden  and  the  ripple  on  the 
water  has  entirely  subsided.  The  light- 
ning flashes  more  threateningly  and  dis- 
tant peals  of  thunder  are  heard  growing 
stronger,  until  a  deafening  crash  an- 
nounces that  the  storm  is  at  its  height. 
The  wind  shrieks  and  moans  alteroately, 


Enter  the  Moon. 


ings,  so  that  the  light  striking  them  will 
give  the  effect  of  foam.  Three  or  four 
feet  behind,  another  curtain  is  hung, 
covered  with  round  silver  spangles 
about  one  inch  apart.  Subdued  blue 
light  covers  the  scene,  but  on  the  span- 
gled curtain  behind  is  thrown  a  stronger 
light,  while  the  operator  moves  the 
cloth  gently  to  produce  the  glitter  of 
the  ripple  which  appears  from  the  audi- 
ence to  be  playing  on  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

And  now  we  see  vapory,   gauze-like 


streaks  of  lightning  are  seen  in  the  sky, 
and  a  thunderbolt  crashes  like  a  falling 
meteor  through  the  stage,  strikes  the 
trunk  of  a  large  tree  with  a  tremendous 
explosion  and  shivers  it  into  pieces. 
The  effect  is  thrilling,  for  what  we  have 
seen  is  a  good  reproduction  of  an  elec- 
tric storm. 

The  clouds,  painted  on  a  long  slide  of 
glass,  ai*e  thrown  by  the  sciopticon  upon 
the  drop.  As  the  slide  is  moved  the 
clouds  gradually  increase  in  size  and 
blackness  until  the  opaque   end  of  the 
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slide  is  reached,  shutting  out  all  light ; 
and  as  the  border  lights  are  turned  o£^ 
the  stage  is  perfectly  dark. 

The  old  way  of  producing  lightning 
was  to  blow  lycopodium-powder  through 
a  torch  burning  an  oil-fed  wick  at  the 
top,  the  combustion  producing  a  yellow- 
ish light  The  magnesium  light  used 
by  photographers  in  making  instanta- 
neous exposures  is  of  bluish  white  and 
more  desirable,  but  its  cost  makes  it 
impracticable  for  stage  use.  With  elec- 
tricity the  best  flash  is  made  with  an 
ordinary  rasp-flle  and  a  stick  of  carbon, 
which  are  indi- 
vidually con- 
nected with  an 
electric  circuit 
The  operator 
passes  the  car- 
bon over  the  file, 
the  contact  com- 
pleting the  cir- 
cuit and  produc- 
ing a  flash  of 
almost  pure 
white  light 
E.  E.,  who  is  the 
stage  electricity, 
that  the 


Shapes  of  lightning  ttreakt. 


J.  Carl  Mayrhofer, 
recognized  genius  of 
has  found  in  experimenting 
substitution  of  copper  for  carbon  will 
produce  a  green  lightning;  brass  will 
make  yellow,  and  zinc  bluish  white. 
By  stationing  seven  of  his  men  at 
different  points  on  the  stage  in  the 
Irish  drama,  "Rory  of  the  Hill,"  he 
caused  the  Ughtning  to  flash  in  a  con- 
tinuous wave  of  colors  from  the  back  of 
the  stage  until  the  audience  was  startled 
by  a  eliminating  flash  directly  over  their 
heads,  operated  in  the  dome  of  the 
theatre.  Mr.  Mayrhofer  has  improved 
over  the  old  style  of  zigzag  lightning, 
which  was  produced  by  cutting  trans- 
parent streaks  in  the  back  drop  and 
flashing  a  lycopodium  light  from  be- 
hind, and  by  which  the  audience  always 
saw  the  same  fork  of  light  in  identically 
the  same  place.  He  photographed  real 
lightning  streaks  and  transferred  them 
upon  brass  lantern  slides,  used  instead 
of  glass  to  withstand  the  heat  of  the 
sciopticou  arc  light,  by  which  they 
were  projected  in  flashes  upon  the  back 
drop.  Another  method  of  producing 
the  streak-lightning  effect,  which  is 
used   a  great    deal  in  European   thea- 


Thtt  Gathering  of  the  Cloudt. 

tres,  is  worked  with  a  very  thin  and  pli- 
able bamboo  pole,  on  the  end  of  which  is 
fastened  an  incandescent  lamp  of  about 
four  candle-power,  which  is  charged 
above  its  normal  voltage.  The  wire 
runs  down  the  pole  and  connects  with  a 
button  under  flie  thumb  of  the  oper- 
ator. At  the  proper  moment  the  button 
presses  on  the  current  and  the  light  is 
swiftly,  with  a  wavering  motion,  passed 
across  the  back  of  stage  in  an  upward 
or  downward  movement 

Mayrhofer's  thunderbolt  was  pro- 
duced by  stretching  a  steel  wire  diago- 
nally from  the  floor  of  stage  to  the  rig- 
ging loft  This  wire  was  connected 
with  an  arc-light  apparatus,  and  at  the 
proper  moment  a  sliding  steel  projec- 
tile about  six  inches  long  was  liberated 
at  the  top,  and  as  it  dropped  swiftly  to 
the  stage  floor  the  contact  produced  a 
sparkling  arc  of  nearly  8,000-candle- 
power  light 

The  tree  is  made  in  three  pieces, 
fastened  together  by  sliding  bolts.  At 
the  foot  and  behind*  the  tree  is  fastened 
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The  Stroke  of  Lightning  in  "  Shaft  No.  2." 

a  shotgun,  well  loaded.  A  wire  in  the 
hands  of  an  assistant  in  the  wings  con- 
nects with  the  bolts  and  the  trigger  of 
the  gun,  so  that  when  the  thunderbolt 
strikes,  a  pull  at  the  wire  fires  the  gun 
and  liberates  the  bolts  and  the  tree  falls 
to  pieces. 

Li  the  melodrama,  "  Shaft  No.  2"  one 
of  the  villains  is  killed  by  the  thunder- 
bolt. At  the  proper  moment  the  villain 
stands  within  an  inch  of  the  wire,  which 
is  insulated  from  the  point  reaching  his 
shoulder  to  the  stage.  This  is  done  for 
two  reasons— not  only  to  protect  the 
actor,  but  to  produce  the  effect  of  the 
thunderbolt's  sinking  out  of  sight  into 
his  body. 

For  producing  thunder  there  are  nu- 
merous devices,  some  of  which  are  in- 
teresting for  their  simplicity.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  provincial  towns,  where 
the  theatres  twenty  years  ago  were  not 
so  thoroughly  equipped  as  they  are  now, 
during  the  action  of  a  play  such  as 
"  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  while  the  audience 
with  anxious  faces  looked  on  with  feel- 
ings of  pity  for  poor  Bip,  turned  out  of 
house  and  home  into  a  rain-  and  thun- 
der-storm, a  glimpse  behind  the  scenes 


would  probably  reveal 
a  stage  hand  soberly 
walking  backwards  and 
forwards  working  a 
wheelbarrow  over  a 
plank  covered  with  wooden  cleats.  The 
rumbling  thus  produced  makes  pretty 
fair  thunder.  In  the  old  Boston  Theatre 
is  a  wonderful  thunder  machine,  which 
was  built  years  ago  in  the  days  when- 
theatre-goers  demanded  a  full  measure 
of  ranting,  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
lightning.  In  the  dome  of  the  theatre 
directly  over  the  audience  a  cannon  ball 
was  started  through  a  wooden  trough  or 
shoot,  followed  at  short  intervals  by 
two  or  three  other  balls  of  different 
weights  to  var}'  the  sound.  The  balls 
rolled  around  the  back  of  the  audi- 
torium to  the  fly-loft  of  the  stage,  thence 
to  the  back  wall  of  the  stage,  where 
they  dropped  thirty-two  feet  to  the 
stage  floor,  landing  upon  an  iron  plate 
with  a  deafening  crash.  The  effect  was 
realistic,  inasmuch  as  the  sound  lasted 
nearly  a  minute,  gradually  increasing  in 
volume  until  it  culminated  in  a  shai*p 
and  explosive  peal,  as  all  business-like 
thunder  should. 

Nowadays  the  best  thunder  effect  is 
made  with  very  thin  sheets  of  iron  and 
steel  plate,  about  four  feet  wide  and 
five  or  six  feet  high.  They  are  sus- 
pended by  rope  and  the  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  shaking  them  from  the  lower 
end.  Most  travelling  companies  carry 
what  is  called  a  thunder-drum,  made 
of  light  and  resonant  wood,  four- 
cornered  in  shape  and  as  large  as 
a  piece  of  cowhide  will  allow.  Thumb- 
screws on  the  edges  tighten  up  this 
instnmient,  and  it  is  pounded  with  two 
sticks,  the  ends  of  which  are  as  lai'ge, 
round  and  tough  as  a  regulation  base- 
ball. An  anecdote  that  goes  with  this 
branch  of  stage  work  is  to  the   effect 
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that  on  a  certain  occasion  a  manager 
was  rehearsing  a  scene  which  called  for 
a  great  deal  of  thunder  at  opportune 
moments  to  emphasize  certain  lines  and 
''business"  of  the  play.  He  was  hav- 
ing a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the 
man  who  worked  the  thunder-drum, 
and  the  scene  had  been  repeated  over 
and  again.  In  the  meantime,  unob- 
served by  those  in  the 
play-house,  a  real  storm 
was  approaching.  A  peal 
of  thunder  was  heard,  at 
which  the  stage  manager 
roared  out  to  the  man  be- 
hind the  scenes:  "Well, 
that  is  the  worst  you  have 
done  yet!"  In  reply  to 
which  the  man  threw 
down  his  drum-sticks  in 
disgust  and  retorted: 
"  Well,  if  the  Lord  in  heaven  can't 
you,  I  know  that  I  never  can." 

The  sound  of  wind  is  best  produced 
by  an  invention  called  the  siren  wind 
machine,  constructed  with  double-action 
pumps,  which  revolve  two  ordinary  si- 
rens ;  the  howling  noise  thus  produced, 
according  to  the  force  of  the  pressure 
desired,  is  increased  through  the  trump- 
ets attached.     An  ordinary  style  of  wind 
machine  is    made  of    a    wheel    about 
four  feet  in  diameter,  sim- 
ilar to  a  water-wheel,  ex- 
cept that  the  paddles  pro- 
ject one  inch  beyond  the ' 
rim  of  the  wheel,  which  is 
set  in  a  frame  and  is  turned 
with  a  handle  like  a  grind- 
stone.    A  piece  of  stout 
alpaca -silk  is  made  fast 
to  one  side  of  the  frame 
supporting   the  wheel, 
stretched  very  tightly  and 
secured  to  the  frame  on 
the  other  side.      The   rasping  of  the 
silk  on  the  paddles  of  the  wheel  when 
turned,  produces  the  screeching  sound 
of  wind. 

The  seolian  sound  that  wind  makes 
among  the  telegraph  wires  on  a  frosty 
night  was  produced  by  playing  two 
notes  of  a  melodeon  in  the  scene  of  a 
play  showing  the  exterior  of  a  railroad 
station  on  the  prairie. 

In  the  same  play  a  realistic  train  of 
cars  dashed  across  the  stage,  the  sound 


Bringing  Down  the  House. 


suit 


The  Old-fashioned  Thunder-God, 


of  which  was  made  by  drumming  on  a 
sheet  of  iron  with  bunches  of  wires. 

In  military  plays  the  sound  of  rapid- 
firing  musketry  is  faithfully  counter- 
feited by  striking  with  bamboo  sticks 
upon  a  large  pad  or  cushion  of  leather. 
The  galloping  of  horses  is  done  with 
wooden  hoofs,  hollowed  out,  strapped 
to  the  hands  of  the  operator,  who 
strikes  them,  in  imitation 
of  the  motion  of  the 
horses'  feet,  upon  a  slab 
of  marble,  a  portion  of 
which  is  covered  with  sand 
to  subdue  the  sound  when 
the  effect  of  distance  is 
required. 

A  small  battery  of  short 
musket  barrels,  say  a  doz- 
en, well  loaded  with  pow- 
der and  wad,  is  aU  that  is 
required  to  produce  the  sound  of  a  heavy 
explosion.  A  liberal  trail  of  powder  is 
laid  along  the  line  of  touch-holes,  so  that 
the  entire  battery  is  instantly  dischai^ed 
upon  applying  a  torchlight. 

Every  well-regulated  melodrama  re- 
quires   a    "wood-crash"    machine  for 
producing  the  sound  of  a  falling  build- 
mg.     In     the    farce  -  comedy,    "  Bush 
City,"  there  is  a  realistic  cyclone  scene 
in  which  every  building  seems  to  fall  to 
pieces.  The  din  caused  by 
the  falling  timbers  is  made 
with  a  machine  that  con- 
sists of  a  row  of  clapboards 
securely  fastened  at  one 
end  of  a  frame,  at  the  oth- 
er end  of  which  is  a  wind- 
lass revolved  by  a  crank, 
and  having  pegs  project- 
ing in  such  a  way  as  to 
raise  the  clapboards  and 
let  them  drop  in  quick 
succession.      The   din  is 
regulated  by  the  speed  of  the  windlass. 
Among  the  most  eflFective  illusions  in 
stage  craft  are  the  electrical  rainstorm 
and  snowstorm.     The  arc-light  sciopti- 
con  is  again  used.     A  slide  is  covered 
with    reddish    paint    and    ruled    with 
parallel    transparent    lines.      A    small 
frame,  on  which  rolls  the  finest  gauze, 
is  attached  in  front  of  the  lenses  of  the 
sciopticon.     When  the  light  is  operated 
the  rolling   gauze   gives  the  rain  the 
appearance  of  falling.     The  illusion  is 
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completed  by  the  use  of  a  ''  rain  ma- 
chine," which  reproduces  the  sound 
of  falling  rain.  A  wooden  drum  is 
mounted  on  a  frame  and  turned  with  a 
handle.  Inside  are  strips  oi  wood 
running  the  length  of  the  drum.  A 
quart  of  small  pebbles  are  put  inside. 
The  strips  of  wood  carry  the  pebbles 
around  until  they  reach  the  top,  when 
they  fall  to  the  bottom,  producing  a 
sound  in  imitation  of  falling  rain  or 
haiL  Another  device,  consisting  of  a 
flat  willow  basket  about  two  inches 
high,  which  is  tipped  up  and  down  so 
that  a  handful  oi  small,  round  pebbles 
are  made  to  roll  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  produces  more  realistically  than 
anything  else  the  soft  patter  of  falling 
rain.  The  sound  of  water  dripping 
into  a  gutter  or  striking  other  water  in 
a  tank  is  best  made  with  a  xylophone, 
two  or  three  of  the  higher  notes  of 
which  are  lightly  tapped. 

For  the  electrical  snowstorm  the  scene 
must  be  dark,  with  a  blue  light  The 
sciopticon  throws  a  light  tibrough  a 
cloth  pierced  with  needle  holes,  mounted 
on  rollers  and  worked  by  clock  attach- 
ment so  as  to  give  a  steady  motion 
to  the  falling  flakes.  Where  two  or 
more  sciopticons  are  used  each  roll  of 
cloth  is  operated  with  different  velocity, 
and  the  effect  is  perfect.  The  flakes 
seem  to  cross  each  other  and  chase  in 
their  downward  flight,  mingling,  twist- 
ing and  assuming  the  fantastical  mo- 
tions of  nature's  own  product. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  if  at  a 


Siren  Wind  Machine. 


play  a  china  vase  is  accidentally  smashed 
to  pieces  on  the  stage,  do  not  think  that 
its  use  is  destroyed,  for  the  "property 
man  "  will  gather  the  broken  fragments 
and  dump  them  with  others  in  a  box 
kept  for  the  purpose.  Again,  when 
you  are  startled  in  the  action  of  the 
play  by  hearing  a  terrible  crash  just 
out  of  sight,  portending  a  terrific  en- 
counter or  some  one  falling  through 
six  stories  of  skylights,  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  property  man  is  industri- 
ously emptying  his  large  collection  of 
broken  queensware  from  one  box  to  an- 
other just  out  of  sight,  but  very  near 
the  front  of  stage. 


/ 


Mechanism  for  Electric  Snow-storm. 
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By  Frank  IV.  Crane 


ALMANACS  have  had  their  fuU 
L\  share  of  popularity  in  Amer- 
^  ^  ica,  and  many  of  the  early  ones 
which  were  regarded  with  particular 
favor  by  our  worthy  ancestors,  show 
considerable  ingenui^  in  arranging  the 
curious  mixture  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive material  for  their  coterie  of 
regular  readers.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
the  newspaper  publisher,  philanthropist, 
electrician,  Minister  to  France,  and  all- 
round  able  man  and  patriot,  did  not 
consider  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  pub- 
lish an  almanac,  and,  like  all  things 
he  did,  he  did  it  so  well  that  its 
fame   is  known    to-day  by  hundreds 


who  have  never  even  seen  a  copy. 
Poor  Richard's  Almanack,  it  was  called, 
and  as  such  attained  a  wide  popu- 
larity. Franklin  brought  out  the  first 
number  in  1732,  just  three  years  after 
he  began  publishing  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette,  which  soon  became  the  most 
influential  colonial  newspaper.  The 
first  advertisement  of  this  almanac, 
which  appeared  under  the  name  of 
Richard  Saunders,  was  printed  in  the 
Gazette,  December  19,  1732  ;  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  January  three  editions 
were  sold.  In  his  autobiography  Frank- 
lin has  a  few  interesting  words  to  say 
about  this  almanac  and  his  ideas  of  such 
publications. 

"  I  endeavored  to  make  it," 
he  says,  referring  to  Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanack,  "both  enter- 
taining and  useful,  and  it  ac- 
cordingly came  to  be  in  such 
demand  that  I  reaped  consid- 
erable profit  from  it,  vending 
annually  near  ten  thousand. 
And  observing  that  it  was 
generally  read,  scarce  any 
neighborhood  in  the  province 
being  without  it,  I  considered 
it  as  a  proper  vehicle  for  con- 
veying instruction  among  the 
common  people,  who  bought 
scarcely  any  oilier  books ;  I 
therefore  filled  aU  the  little 
spaces  that  occurred  between 
the  remarkable  days  in  the 
calendar,  with  proverbial  sen- 
tences, chiefly  such  as  incul- 
cated industry  and  frugality, 
as  the  means  of  procuring 
wealth,  and  thereby  securing 
virtue  ;  it  being  more  difficult 
for  man  in  want  to  act  always 
honestly,  as,  to  use  here  one 
of  those  proverbs,  *it  is  hard 
for  an  empty  sack  to  stand 
upright' 

"These  proverbs,  which 
contain  the  vrisdom  of  many 
ages  and  nations,  I  assembled 
and  formed  into  a  connected 
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of  New  Haven.  The  first  two  pages 
ai*e  devoted  to  a  series  of  plausible  ar- 
guments regarding  the  correctness  of 
determining  future  events  from  the 
stars.  Among  other  things,  Mr.  Ames 
says  on  this  subject,  "  Look  back  a  few 
years  and  see  with  what  contempt  and 
as  impious  we  treated  those  among  the 
ancients,  who  instituted  certain  bodies 
to  be  used  in  defence  against  the  ef- 
fects of  thunder  and  lightning  ;  they 
groped  after  the  shadow  of  truth.  But 
since  such  surprising  discoveries  have 
been  made  in  electricity  by  our  Country- 
man, yea  by  our  Bostonian,  the  Hon. 
Benjamin  fVanklin,  Esq.,  'tis  allowed 
that  certain  bodies  are  able  to  defend 
against  the  effects  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning ;  and  that  very  doctrine  so  lately 
despised  is  now  admired,  and  the  worthy 
author  of  these  new  discoveries  justly 
held  in  the  greatest  honor  by  all  the 
polite  and  enlightened  Nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Enrolled  among  the  first  dis- 
coveries of  curious  things,  when  the  full 
harvest  of  his  fame  is  ripe,  may  the 
American  Bards  upon   the  Glassicord 


discourse,  prefixed  to  the  Almanack  of 
1757,  as  the  harangue  of  a  wise  old  man 
to  the  people  attending  an  auction. 
The  bringing  all  these  scattered  coun- 
sels thus  into  a  focus,  enabled  them  to 
make  greater  impression.  The  piece 
being  universally  approved  was  copied 
in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  Continent ; 
reprinted  in  Britain  on  a  broadside  to 
be  stuck  up  in  houses  ;  two  translations 
were  made  of  it  in  French,  and  a  great 
many  bought  by  the  clergy  and  the 
gentry  to  distribute  gratis  among  their 
poor  parishioners  and  tenants.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, as  it  discouraged  useless  ex- 
pense in  foreign  superfluities,  some 
thought  it  had  its  share  of  influence 
in  producing  that  growing  plenty  of 
money,  which  was  observable  for  several 
years  after  its  publication." 

In  this  mention  of  Franklin's  con- 
nection with  almanacs,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  his  experiments  in  elec- 
tricity were  used  by  an  almanac  com- 
piler in  1764  as  an  argument  in  the  de- 
fence of  astrology.  This  appears  in  a 
curious  little  almanac  of  but  twenty- 
four  pages  published  by  Nathaniel  Ames 
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By  N.  Strong,  late  i^Pio- 
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chant  forth  his  Honor  for  generations 
to  come." 

A  note  in  the  text  explains  that  this 
Glassicord  was  a  musical  instrument  of 
glass  invented  by  Mr.  Franklin. 

Continuing  on  the  subject  of  as- 
trology, Mr.  Ames  adds,  "  Astrology  has 
a  philosophical  foundation  ;  the  celestial 
powers  that  can  and  do  agitate  and 
move  the  whole  ocean,  have  also  force 
and  ability  to  change  and  alter  the 
fluids  and  solids  of  the  human  body ; 
and  that  which  can  alter  and  change 
the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body,  must 
also  greatly  effect  and  influence  the 
mind,  and  that  which  can  and  does  ef- 
fect the  mind  has  a  great  share  and  in- 
fluence on  the  actions  of  men.'' 

At  the  back  of  this  little  almanac  con- 
siderable space  is  given  to  what  is 
termed  "a  page  for  the  gentlemen," 
containing  some  curious  observations 
upon  tobacco,  snuff  and  punch.  These 
are  so  amusing  in  their  way,  that  a  por- 
tion of  them  are  given.  The  disserta- 
tion opens  poetically  as  follows : 

"'The  Minister,  the  Merchant  and  Physician, 
The  Lawyer,  and  the  deep-schem'd  Poli- 
tician, 
Meet  round  the  friendly    Board,  crown'd 

with  the  Bowl, 
Which  drowns  their  Cares  and  recreates  each 

Soul; 
To  smoke  prepar'd  the  lighted  Taper  shines, 
Hold  I  ere  you  burn  this  Leaf  first  read  these 

Lines. 
The  Objects  of  your  looser  Hours  esteem, 
Tobacco,  Snuff  and  Punch   shall   l>e   my 
Theme. 

"First,  of  Tobacco,  a  native  of 
America  called  Tobacco  by  the  Span- 
iards from  Tobago,  an  island  in  the  West 
Indies  where  it  grows  in  plenty ;  the 
Indians  call  it  Petum.  Strange  that  a 
plant  which  by  its  venemous  qualities 
at  first  effects  the  senses  in  so  disagree- 
able a  manner,  should  be  in  such  vogue 
and  esteem  by  mankind. 

"  Poison  that  cures,  a  Vapor  that  affords 
Content  more  solid  than  the  Smiles  of  Lords, 
Rest  to  the  Weary,  to  the  Hungry.  Food. 
The  last  kind  Refuge,  to  the  Wise  and 

Good. 
Inspir'd  by  thee,  dull  Cits  adjust  the  Scale, 
Of  £urope*s  Peace,  when  other  Statesmen 

fail; 
By  thee  protected,  and  thy  Sister  Beer, 
Poets  rejoice,  nor  think  the  Bailiff  near. 


"  The  medicinal  virtues  of  Tobacco 
are  many,  but  it  should  not  be  used 
wantonly,  for  tho'  it  is  good  in  cold 
watry  constitutions,  in  hot  cholerick 
habits  it  is  the  reverse.  I  must  needs 
be  of  opinion,  says  the  incomparable 
Dr.  Boerhave,  that  the  smoaking  of  To- 
bacco is  pernicious  to  lean  and  hypo- 
chondriac persons  by  destroying  their 
appetite  and  weakening  their  digestion  : 
Smoaking  and  chewing  Tobacco  creates 
thirst,  which,  to  allay,  occiksions  plenti- 
ful drinking,  which  drowns  the  stom- 
ach, weakens  its  tone  and  is  often  the 
cause  of  an  universal  ill-habit  of  body." 

On  the  subject  of  punch,  our  almanac- 
man  Ames  opens  witii  another  grandilo- 
quent poem,  and  such  enthusiasm  does 
Mr.  Ames  evince  upon  this  subject,  that 
it  is  quite  safe  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
personal  admirer  of  the  article  himself. 

"  Of  mighty  Punch,  allow'd  by  Fate, 
To  drown  the  Palate  and  the  State  ; 
Maudle  the  Gk)wn-man's  holy  Looks  ; 
And  make  the  Lawyer  burn  his  Books ; 
Forgetful  of  his  Patient's  Ills, 
Physicks  the  Doctor  without  Pills ; 
Yet  the  Punch  for  Aid  is  still  implor'd, 
And  by  its  Votaries  adored. 
Nectarian  Dew  pure  and  divine, 
Belov'd  by  many  more  than  Wine, 
Thou  shar'st  due  Honors  with  the  Vine ; 
When  Wine  enflames,  Punch  does  but  cheer. 
Nor  fuddles  like  the  muddy  Beer  ; 
But  like  the  Fountain,  runs  off  clear. 

"The  Panch-Drinkers  of  this  day 
may  certainly  boast  of  an  era  wherein 
that  liquor  is  made  more  suitable  to  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  man  than  the 
Punch  which  was  made  in  the  days  of 
yore.  That  you  may  know  what  Punch 
was  an  hundred  years  ago,  I  shall  give 
you  a  receipt  verbatim  from  Doctor  Sal- 
mon, to  make  a  Bowl  of  Punch,  viz  :  *  Fair 
water,  2  quarts,  pure  lime  juice,  a  pint, 
treble  refined  sugar,  3  quarters  of  a 
pound,  or  better,  mix  and  perfectly  dis- 
solve the  sugar,  then  add  of  choice 
Brandy  3  pints,  stirring  them  well  to- 
gether, and  grating  in  one  nutmeg.' 
But  to  make  a  modern  bowl  of  Punch  k 
la  mode,  to  the  above  quantity  of  water, 
six  Lisbon  Lemons,  not  quite  so  much 
sugar,  one  sixth  part  of  the  spirits,  and 
the  nutmeg  to  be  omitted. 

"  Yet  modem  Puncli  bids  fair  to  cheat 
the  Drunkard  into  Temperance  ;  for  he 
may  sooner  hurt  his  belly  than  his  brains 
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by  Buch  liquor.  The  acid  of  the  fruit, 
the  alkali  of  the  spirits  being  mixed, 
naturalize  the  contrary  salts  of  each  in- 
gredient, tho*  the  acid  is  predominent ; 
and  the  plentiful  use  of  this  liquor  is 
hurtful  to  such  as  have  weak  bile  and 
are  subject  to  diseases  arising  from 
acidity." 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  at  that 
early  date  of  1764,  the  manufacture  of 
paper  had  been  well  started,  and  a  curi- 
ous  advertisement  regarding  the  youth- 
ful industry,  is  the  last  thing  printed  in 
Mr.  Ames's  almanac.     It  is  as  follows : 

Some  years  ago  the  art  of  Paper  making 
was  set  up  in  this  Province,  tho'  for  want  of 
Persons  that  understood  the  Business,  it 
failed  ;  but  lately,  one  Mr.  Clark  has  carried 
it  on  at  the  mills  in  Milton  to  as  great  perfec- 
tion as  at  Pennsylvania  :  And  all  the  discour- 
agement the  Manufacture  at  present  meets 
with,  is  the  want  of  Rags.  If  the  Heads  of 
Families,  would,  therefore,  order  their  Chil- 
dren and  Servants  to  collect  and  save  the  Rags 
that  are  often  thrown  away,  they  would  not 
only  receive  a  valuable  consideration  therefor, 
but  promote  a  Manufacture  whereby  the  ex- 
portation of  some  Thousands  of  Pounds  a  year 
would  be  saved  to  this  Province.  Cash  for 
Rags  of  Linen,  coarse  and  fine,  old  Sail  Cloth, 
Cotton  or  Checks,  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Boyce 
near  the  South  Battery  in  Boston  or  at  the 
Paper  Mills  in  Milton. 

Among  the  interesting  items  which 
occur  in  the  calendars  for  each  month, 
we  learn  that  the  commencement  at  Har- 
vard College  took  place  on  July  18  in 
1764,  and  the  following  lines  right  after 
it  are  quite  suggestive  of  certain  college 
actions  of  the  present  day :  "  Much 
money  sunk,  much  liquor  drunk."  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  April  we  have  this 
announcement,  ''  Difference  amongst 
Lovers  but  they  make-it  up  again,  again 
and  again."  In  the  latter  part  of  May, 
we  read  "  The  symptoms  of  the  present 
day,  denote  the  crop  of  flax  and  hay." 
A  reference  to  the  Indian  Tribes  in  the 
first  week  of  October  says,  "May  the 
Indians  which  have  broke  league  have 
no  peace,"  and  a  few  weeks  later  we 
read,  "  At  such  times  the  savages  seem 
to  be  devil  driven  to  mischief." 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  rarest,  of  early  American 
almanacs  is  a  curious  little  book  for 
1777,  called  "Bickerstaflfs  Boston  Al- 
manack."    This,  the  inscription  reads, 


was  printed  and  sold  by  John  Boyle  in 
Marlborough  Street,  and  Draper  and 
Phillips,  one  door  north  of  the  Lamb 
Tavern  in  Newbury  Street.  The  price 
of  it  was  sixpence,  but  those  who  pur- 
chased by  the  dozen  got  them  for  four 
shillings.  The  great  rarity  of  this  al- 
manac now,  which  makes  it  worth  more 
dollars  than  the  number  of  pence  which 
it  was  originally  sold  for,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  contains  the  first  printed 
portrait  of  John  Hancock,  the  noble 
American  patriot  and  first  President  of 
our  Provincial  Congress.  This  portrait, 
which  gives  the  almanac  a  sort  of  revo- 
lutionary character,  is  a  decidedly  crude 
engraving,  and  considerable  speculation 
has  arisen  regarding  the  probable  en- 
graver. Many  have  thought  that  it 
might  have  been  Paul  Revere,  who,  how- 
ever, is  better  known  for  his  famous  ride 
than  for  his  abilities  in  the  art  of  en- 
graving ;  but  in  the  latter  respect,  he  is 
one  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
best  that  America  had.  If  it  could  be 
proved  that  this  picture  of  Hancock  was 
the  work  of  Paul  Revere,  the  value  of 
the  almanac  would  be  enhanced  sever&l 
times,  but  as  there  are  no  distinguishing 
marks  on  the  picture,  the  problem  may 
never  be  solved.  The  poi-trait,  with  a 
few  complimentary  aUusions,  occupies  a 
whole  page,  and  under  the  heading, 
"  The  Character  of  a  Patriot,"  is  the  fol- 
lowing quaint  item : 

"  He  feels  a  more  generous  Principle 
reigning  in  his  breast  and  governing  all 
his  actions  ;  whose  soul  is  unbiased  by 
sinister  motives,  unaffected  by  the  al- 
lurements of  riches  and  honors,  and 
blind  to  all  the  charms  of  pleasure  and 
grand ure  ;  whom  flattery  with  her  syren 
tongue  cannot  fascinate,  whom  corrup- 
tion with  her  powerful  bait  cannot  lure 
from  his  duty,  whom  threats  cannot 
deter,  nor  frowns  dismay  ;  whose  love 
for  the  community  is  not  extinguished, 
nay,  nor  even  damped  by  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  countrymen,  but  still  con- 
tinues with  an  unabated  glow.  Notwith- 
standing all  his  discouragements,  he 
still  remains  flrmly  attached  to  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  still  invariably 
pursuing  the  good  of  the  Whole.  On 
this  his  whole  attention  is  fixed,  hither 
all  his  endeavors  tend,  here  all  his  ac- 
tions terminate.     Yiew  him  in  his  most 
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private  retirement,  nvhere  he  ia  do  leaa 
active  than  in  his  public  conduct.  Here 
the  whole  force  of  his  understanding  is 
exerted,  and  every  thought  directed  to 
the  glory  and  welfare  of  his  Country. 
When  he  has  projected  any  plan  for  its 
advantage,  and  contemplates  the  various 
and  complicated  parts  all  harmoniously 
conspiring  to  the  production  of  the  de- 
sired effect,  his  soul  is  filled  with  a  most 
refined  delight,  the  most  permanent 
satisfaction.  Neither  Milton,  in  painting 
his  lovely  paradise,  nor  the  Bishop  of 
Cloyne  in  adjusting  his  immaterial 
scheme,  no,  nor  Newton  in  discovering 
and  establishing  the  grand  laws  of  nat- 
ure, felt  pleasures  more  intellectual, 
joys  more  sublime." 

Another  interesting  thing  in  connec- 
tion with  thifl  scarce  little  almanac,  is  its 
reference  to  some  of  the  revolutionary 
incidents  that  had  already  taken  place. 
Among  the  prominent  days  mentioned 
in  the  different  months,  we  find  oppo- 
site April  19,  "Concord  fight  1775," 
and  June  17  is  remembered  by  the 
Battle  of  Bunker's-hill ;  for  June  4  we 
read  that  George  the  Tyrant  was  bom 
1738. 

Among  the  weather  prognostications, 
the  farmers  read  in  the  first  week  in 
July,  that  they  would  have  good  weather 
for  Indian  Com,  if  not  too  dry,  and 
pleasant  evenings  with  "perhaps  thun* 
der  about  this  tune  **  were  promised  for 
the  end  of  the  month.  In  the  middle 
of  March  it  is  stated  that  "  the  ladies 
now  are  dressed  as  gay  as  if  it  were  the 
month  of  May." 

Each  month  is  prefaced  with  an  inter- 
esting little  poem,  the  one  for  December 
being  as  follows : 

The  weather's  cold,  warm  clothes  provide, 
And  store  of  fuel,  for  winter's  tide  ; 

And  for  to  keep  your  stomach  warm, 

A  moderate  glass  can  do  no  harm. 

And  this  is  all  that  I  this  year  shall  pen, 

Next  year  expect  to  hear  from  me  again. 

A  series  of  almanacs  which  were  very 
popular  for  many  years  throughout  New 
England,  were  those  bearing  the  in- 
scription, "By  K  Strong,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematicks  and  Natural 
PhyloBophy  in  Yale-CoUege/'  This  was 
Nehemiah  Strong,  a  man  of  varied  ac- 
complishments.   He  was  bom  in  North- 


ampton, Mass.,  in  1730,  and  died  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  1807.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1755, 
and  in  1770  was  made  the  first  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, which  position  he  held  for  eleven 
years.  He  was  also  a  minister  and  at 
one  time  had  charge  of  a  church  in 
Granby,  Conn.  He  married  a  woman 
whose  husband  was  supposed  to  have 
been  lost  at  sea,  but  after  several  years 
he  unexpectedly  returned,  and  Prof. 
Strong  gracefuUy  resigned  his  wife  to 
the  man  of  her  first  choice.  President 
Dwight  of  Yale  College  has  referred 
to  him  as  "a  man  of  vigorous  un- 
derstanding." Mr.  Strong  evidently 
began  his  publication  of  almanacs 
shortly  after  leaving  Yale  College. 
They  were  aU  published  at  Hartford, 
printed  by  Eli^ia  Babcock.  He  evi- 
dentiy  continued  them  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  for  among  those  from 
which  the  present  references  are  taken 
is  one  of  1803. 

The  most  celebrated  of  Mr.  Strong's 
almanacs  is  the  one  for  the  year  1791. 
This  contains  a  decidedly  crude  but 
quite  famous  picture  of  General  Israel 
Putnam  going  into  the  cave  to  kill  the 
wolf,  while  three  men  at  the  edge  of  the 
cave  have  hold  of  a  rope  tied  around 
one  of  Putnam's  legs,  ready  to  pull  him 
out  at  an  instant's  signal  A  very  amus- 
ing description  of  this  memorable  deed 
of  G^nend  Putnam,  which  in  some  re- 
spects has  eclipsed  his  revolutionary 
fame,  is  given  as  follows : 

"Soon  after  Mr.  Putnam  removed 
from  Salem  to  Pomfret,  he  found  him- 
self and  his  neighbors  infested  with 
Wolves  which  desto>yed  their  sheep.  To 
rid  themselves  of  these  ravenous  beasts, 
they  resolved  to  hunt  for  them,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  old  She-wolf,  which  did 
the  most  mischief.  This  wolf  had  lost 
the  toes  of  one  foot,  and  thus  her  tracks 
were  easily  known  from  others'  tracks. 
By  this  means  they  pursued  her  quite 
to  Connecticut  Biver;  then  back  to 
Pomfret,  where  she  ran  into  a  cavern  or 
den  among  the  rocks.  Mr.  Putnam  tried 
to  smoke  out  the  wolf  by  burning  straw 
and  brimstone  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave ; 
but  without  success.  He  sent  in  his 
dogs  to  worry  and  drive  out  the  wolf  ; 
but  the  dogs  being  bitten  by  the  wolf 
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He  brought  it  to  me.     It  read : 


In  the  privacy  of  hit  desk  corner. 

implication,  of  bard  bearing — be  would 
transcribe  from  bis  notes  tbe  most 
absurd,  Mrs.  Partingtonian  tbings  im- 
aginable. Again,  bis  absolute  love  of 
truth  made  him  the  most  literal-minded 
person  in  tbe  world.  Once,  to  assure 
myself  of  it,  I  proceeded  to  dictate  tbe 
following : 

Wmiam  IL, 

Emperor  of  Germany, 

Berlin. 

My  Dear  Willie  :  I  hope  you  are  well 
and  happy.  However,  my  chief  object  in  writ- 
ing this  is  to  ask  you  if  you  think  1  could  get 
comfortable  quarters  in  your  town  next  sum- 
mer, as  I  intend  to  pay  you  a  visit.  I  trust 
the  children  are  enjoying  eood  health.  With 
best  regards  to  Otto,  Von  Waldersee,  and  the 
rest  of  the  boys, 

I  am,  as  ever. 

Yours  sincerely. 

This  cheap  eflfort  be  brought  iu, 
word  for  word,  with  the  other  letters  I 
bad  dictated  to  him.  I  looked  at  him 
wonderingly. 

"Is  there  anything  wrong?"  he  said, 
calmly. 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  replied,  hastily  ;  "  did 
you — er — address  the  envelope  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Let  me  see  it,  please." 


To  His  Majesty 

William  II.  (HdhemoOem), 
Bmperor  of  Oermany  and  King  of 
P)iu8ia, 

BerUn, 

Oermany. 
Per  8.  8.  "  Puerst  Bismarck.'' 


"  You  are  very  well  informed,"  I  said 
to  him  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  be  replied,  with  a  proud 
dignity.  "I  have  given  considerable 
study  to  every  subject  Shall  I  copy  it 
in  your  personal  letter-book  ?  " 

';  No.  thanks,"  said  L  "  I  wiU  attend 
to  it  myself." 

Sesquipedalian  words  did  not  disturb 
him.  He  would,  in  the  privacy  of  bis 
desk  comer,  surreptitiously  consult  a 
pocket  dictionary  when  be  was  in  doubt 
as  to  their  spelling.  Oftener  than  not  be 
did  not  understand  them,  and  I  think  he 
rather  admired  tbe  ease  with  which  I 
could  use  some  of  tbe  vocabulary  mon- 
strosities. Once,  when  the  sky  was 
overcast,  I  paused  in  my  dictation  and 
looked  at  the  sullen  clouds.  I  feared 
snow,  but,  wishing  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely what  tbe  probabilities  were  of  a 
storm,  I  said,  "  Mr.  Krauskopf,  have 
you  ever  achieved  signal  success  in  the 
pursuit  of  meteorological  prognostica- 
tion ?  " 

Of  all  these  words  "  meteorological " 
alone  bad  a  familiar  sound  to  him.  He 
looked  at  me  with  his  dignified  brown 
eyes  and  said,  "What  kind  of  mate- 
rial?" 

"  The  weather,"  I  said  ;  "  do  you  think 
we'll  have  snow  to  night  ?  " 

He  contemplated  the  sky  solemnly, 
and  shook  his  head.  "  That  is  very  hard 
to  say.  We  may.  And,  again,"  be 
added,  oracularly,  "we  may  not,  you 
see. 

One  afternoon  be  came  to  me  and 
told  me  that  he  desii'ed  to  speak  with 
me.  He  looked  so  serious  that  I  feared 
something  had  happened  to  him. 

"AVbatisit?"  I  asked. 
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"Well,  I  am  undecided  whether  to 
pm-sue  the  study  of  zoology  or  to  devote 
my  evemngs  to  jurisprudence. "  I  could 
see  he  was  in  love  with  the  sound  of  the 
words. 

"  Of  course,"  said  I,  "  the  law  offers  a 
more  profitable  field." 

"Yes;  jurisprudence,"  with  a  slight 
emphasis  on  the  word  "  is  a  very  useful 
thing ;  but  zoology  is  a  science — a  very 
fine  science,  indeed." 

"  Study  both,"  I  suggested. 

He  looked  sternly  at  the  left-hand 
comer  of  my  desk.  After  a  minute's 
silence  he  said,  with  decision,  "  Yes,  I 
shall  undertake  the  study  of  both.  And 
after  I  master  them  I  think  I  shall  con- 
sider the  Spanish  language  and  litera- 
ture." 

I  remember  that  once,  after  a  two- 
days'  meditation,  during  which  he  had 
looked  more  than  usually  impressive— he 
was  one  of  the  favored  few  who  do  their 
thinking  visibly  —  he  approached  me 
with  much  seriousness  and  said,  "  Did  it 
ever  happen  to  you  in  the  course  of  your 
career  to  meet  any  persons  whose  opin- 
ions of  themselves  were  better  than  the 
facts  really  warranted  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed,"  I  replied,  emphati- 
cally. 

"Then,"  said  he,  graciously,  "then, 
sir,  your  experience  coincides  with 
mine ;  yes,  sir,  I  may  say  it  coincides 
with  mine ! " 

I  do  not  think  that  I  can  convey  by 


At  the  left-hand  corner  of  my  deck. 


means  of  words 
an  adequate 
idea  of  his  won- 
derful dignity 
of  body,  mien, 
and  mind.  He 
could  no  more 
help  stalking 
when  he  went 
from  place  to 
place,  than  a 
healthy  man 
can  avoid  feel- 
ing hungry  af- 
ter a  six-hours'  Thinking  visibly. 

fast.  His  frown 

was  veritably  Olympian ;  and  as  he 
seemed  to  regard  a  frown  as  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  a  thought,  the  atmos- 
phere about  his  desk  was  always  per- 
meated with  a  majestic  wisdom  that 
repelled  frivolity. 

He  always  signed  "J.  Krauskopf," 
and  once  I  asked  him  what  the  initial 
stood  for. 

"  Joseph,"  he  replied. 

I  never  knew  that  Joseph  was  such  a 
remarkably  dignified  name  until  I  heard 
him  pronounce  it  I  could  not  con- 
ceive that  anybody  had  ever  called  him 
by  a  nickname;  and,  indeed,  I  often 
wondered  whether  his  parents  addressed 
him  as  "  Mr.  Krauskopf,"  as  I  did.  It 
used  to  make  me  tremble  for  his  mother, 
sometimes,  to  fancy  that  she  might  for- 
get herself  and  call  him  by  the  loving 
but  undignified  diminutive  of  "  Joe ! " 

Of  a  Saturday  afternoon,  a  mid-sum- 
mer half-holiday,  I  happened  to  be  pass- 
u^g  ^y  &  respectable  street,  rather  far 
up-town. 

There  were  numerous  children  of  va- 
rious ages  playing  about  on  the  side- 
walk, and  on  the  steps  of  a  modest 
three-story  brick  house  a  little  boy  of 
five  and  a  girl  of  about  seven  sat  se- 
dately. A  small,  rather  disreputable- 
looking  mongrel  was  limping  a  few  feet 
ahead  of  me.  When  he  came  to  the 
stoop  on  which  the  children  were,  his 
strength  seemed  to  desert  him,  and 
with  a  tired  little  hop  he  climbed  on 
the  step  immediately  below  that  on 
which  the  youngsters  sat.  He  looked 
at  them  and  was  evidently  reassured 
by  what  he  saw  in  their  faces,  for  he 
stretched   himself  at  full  length,  with 
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his  nose  between  his  paws,  and  closed 
his  eyes. 

The  children  looked  at  him  with 
marked  astonishment  Presently  they 
bent  over  him,  pityingly. 

"  Poor  doggie ! "  said  the  little  boy, 
in  such  a  sympathetic  yoice  that  I  halt- 
ed and  watched  the  group. 

"  He  is  blind,"  said  the  girl.  "  Blind ; 
B,L,I,N,D;  blind." 

"  No,  he  ithn*t,"  lisped  the  little  boy. 
"  Ith  you,  doggie  ?  " 

The  dog  opened  his  eyes,  stared  at 
the  youngsters,  and  closed  them  again. 

"  There  !  "  said  the  little  boy  triumph- 
antly. "He  ithn't  blind.  He'th  only 
tired." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " .  queried  the 
girl,  evidently  unconvinced. 

Then,  to  put  an  end  to  her  doubts 
the  little  boy  bent  down,  opened  his 
chubby  hand  before  the  dog's  face  and 
said,  seriously, 

"Doggie,  how  many  fingerth  do  I 
holdup?" 

Before  doggie  could  answer,  a  famil- 
iar voice  said, 

"Frederick,  what  are  you  doing  to 
that  strange  dog  ?  "  It  was  my  digni- 
fied stenographer. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Krauskopf?" 
said  I,  approaching.  "Do  you  live 
here?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  this  is  your  brother,  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  and  that  is  my  sister,"  he 
replied,  in  so  formally  introductory  a 
tone  that  I  instinctively  i*aised  my  hat 
and  bowed.  The  children  had  risen 
and  were  regarding  me  with  grave  curi- 


'  How  many  fingerth?" 


osity.  "Doggie"  languidly  stood  up, 
yavmed,  and  found  another  napping- 
place  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk. 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  little  man  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Frederick  Krauskopf." 

"  And  yours,  young  lady  ?  " 

"  Wilhelmina  Krauskopf." 

"5ir,"  said  Mr.  Krauskopf,  with  a 
slight— a  very  slight — frown. 

hastily  said  the  two  children  in  unison. 

"I  trust  you  will  aUow  me  to  get 
them  some  fruit,"  I  said  to  Mr.  Kraus- 
kopf. And  then  I  turned  to  Wilhel- 
mina and  asked  her :  "  Would  you  like 
some  fruit  ?  " 

"Fruit;  F,R,U,T;  fruit,"  she  re- 
plied,  bashfully. 

I  looked  at  Mr.  Krauskopf  inquiringly 
and  he  told  me,  very  solemnly  :  "  She  is 
now  learning  orthography  at  school  I 
told  her  to  spell  aloud  every  word  that 
she  heara.  It  is  the  best — in  &u;t,  it  is 
the  only  way  to  learn  spelling.  Fruit ; 
F,  R,  U,  /,  T ;  fruit,"  he  added,  turning 
to  Wilhelmina,  who  repeated,  obediently, 
"  Fruit ;  F,  R,  U,  /,  T;  fruit" 

"Well,  come  on,"  I  said  to  them. 
And  Mr.  Krauskopf,  holding  the  children 
by  the  hand,  walked  slowly  vdth  me  to- 
toward  the  coiner- stand.  I  bought 
half  a  dozen  oranges  for  each  of  the 
children  and  presented  them  with  my 
compliments. 

"  What  do  you  say,  children  ? "  said 
Mr.  Krauskopf,  reprovingly. 

"Thank  you,  thir,"  lisped  the  little 
boy  ;  and  Wilhelmina  murmured,  grate- 
fully, "  Thanks ;  T,H,A,N,K,S  ;  thanks." 

"  Well,  good-by,"  I  said. 

"Good-by,"  replied  the  three  in 
chorus. 

It  was  owing  to  this  pleasant  episode 
that  every  other  day  thereafter  I  would 
ask  Mr.  Krauskopf  after  the  children's 
health.  His  answer  was  invariably  the 
same  :  "  They  are  both  well,  I  thank 
you." 

One  morning,  about  six  weeks,  I 
think,  after  the  memorable  afternoon, 
Mr.  Krauskopf  came  to  me  while  I  was 
reading  over  my  mail,  and  said:  "If 
you  have  no  strenuous  objections,  I 
should  like  to  leave  early  to-day,  sir." 

He  never  before  had  made   such  a 
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"Thank*;  T.H.A.N.K.S;  thanks." 

request  and  I  said  :  "Certainly."  And 
seeing  an  unwonted  air  of  sorrowful 
resignation  on  his  face,  almost  theatrical 
in  its  intensity,  I  asked :  "  There  is 
nothing  wrong,  I  hope  ?  " 

••  Yes,  sir ;  my  little  brother  is  dan- 
gerously ilL" 

**  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  I,  thinking 
of  my  little  friend.     "  Frederick,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir, "  he  replied,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Why,  you  may  go  now,"  I  told  him, 
"  They  may  need  you." 

"But  the  letters "  he  began. 

"  Hang  the  letters,"  I  said,  in  righteous 
indignation  at  his  thoughts  of  business 
duties  on  such  an  occasion.  "  Gk> ;  111 
answer  the  urgent  ones  and  leave  the 
rest  for  you  to-morrow.  What  is  the 
matter  with  him  ?  " 

"  He  is  very  ill  indeed.  He  had  the 
same  trouble  last  year." 

This  did  not  enlighten  me,  but  I  be- 
thought me  of  the  chubby-faced  little 
boy  who  had  asked  the  tired  dog  how 
many  fingers  he  held  up,  and  I  said 
"  Go  home  at  once.  And  if  I  can  be  of 
any  use  to  you,  don't  hesitate  to  let  me 
know,  my  dear  boy."  And  for  fear  that 
he  might  resent  my  familiarity  in  so 
addressing  him,  I  added,  sternly,  "  Do 
you  hear?  Icovimand  you  to  inform 
me  if  I  can  serve  you  in  any  way.     I 


trust  that  it  is  not  as  serious  as  you 
think." 

I  extended  my  hand  ;  he  grasped  it 
firmly  and  looked  at  me  with  gratitude ; 
then  he  took  his  hat  to  go.  At  the  door 
he  paused  and  said,  in  that  dignified 
way  of  his,  "I  only  hope  that  he  will 
not  expire  before  I  arrive." 

"  Is  it  as  bad  as  that  ?  "  I  asked,  too 
sincerely  grieved  to  laugh  at  his  mag- 
niloquence. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Don't  come  to-morrow  unless  he 
should  improve.  Telegraph  to  me  in  the 
morning  if  you  need  anything,"  I  said. 
"  Any  advance " 

For  the  first  time  in  the  eight  months 
that  he  had  been  with  me,  Mr.  Eraus- 
kopf  actually  mumbled,  undignifiedly  I 

On  the  next  morning  he  was  at  his 
desk  as  usual,  when  I  reached  the  of- 
fice. 

"  Good-morning  ;  how  is.  your  little 
brother  ?  "  I  asked. 

"He  is  much  better,  I  thank  you," 
he  replied,  calmly. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it" 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on,  with  his  custom- 
ary dignity,  "  the  physician  is  of  the 
opinion  that  he  is  now  out  of  danger." 

There  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
worriment  on  his  face.  He  was  calmly 
and  carefully  dusting  the  tyi)e-writer. 
An  hour  later  he  came  with  his  note- 
book to  "  take  "  my  letters.  I  noticed 
that  his  hand  was  perfectly  steady. 

Somewhat  astonished  at  his  compla- 
cent composure,  I  said,  with  thought- 
less cruelty:  "Mr.  Krauskopf,  suppos- 
ing your  little  brother  had  died,  what 
would  you  have  done  ?  " 

And  he  replied,  very  calmly  :  "  So 
long  as  he  was  deathly  ill,  I  was  natur- 
ally imeasy  in  my  own  mind.  But  if  his 
demise  had  occurred,  he  would  have 
been  in  God's  hands.  And  in  that 
event,"  he  added,  with  impressive  dig- 
nity, "I  should  not  have  been  ner- 
vous ! " 

Wherefore  I  am  convinced  that  my 
dignified  stenographer  must  be  a  happy 
man.  For  if  he  respects  himself  ex- 
ceedingly, he  loves  the  Truth,  he  loves 
his  family,  and  he  loves  God.  And 
such  men  are  indeed  blessed. 
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AN   ECHO  OF  ARCADY 

By  Isabel  Bowman  Finley 

Scene.     A  Woodland  Path* 

He. 

And  so, 
Where  flowers  grow 
You've  been  astray? 

She. 

Behold  my  spoils !   these  tender,  plumy  ferns ; 

These  violets,  blue  and  white,  so  shy,  so  sweet; 

This  vaunting  lily,  like  a  sunset's  flare 

Of  red  and  gold,  and  this  one's  spider  web 

Of  silVry  sheen  ;  and  next  these  monkey-cups 

Of  sage-green  yellow  like  a  storm-swept' sea ; 

And  buttercups,  and  innocents  so  blue. 

And  deer's-tongue,  incense  of  the  fragrant  woods 

And  sweet  to  press,  that,  on  a  winter's  day, 

Its  fragrance  waft  our  fancy  back  to  spring. 

He. 
Found  you  naught  else? 

She. 

Why,  yes ;  a  mocking  bird 
Sang  in  a  tree  near  by,  as  if  its  throat. 
Its  slender  little  throat  of  gray,  would  burst 
With  joy  of  the  song  it  sang,  and  yet 
Thro'  all  its  song  there  swept  an  imknown  key, 
A  minor  cadence  of  a  thrilling  chord, 
That  ran  like  golden  liquid  thro'  my  brain 
And  set  my  heart  to  throbbing  like  the  note 
The  bird  had  set  his  strain  to. 

He  (aside). 

Good  !    (Aloud)  Naught  else  i 

She. 

Naught  save  a  breeze,  a  lazy,  roving  breeze. 

That  gypsying  thro'  the  woods,  intent  on  play. 

Came,  humming  to  itself,  athwart  my  path 

And,  brushing  by  my  ear  (methinks  in  sport), 

Sang  low,  and  mocking,  too,  the  very  song 

The  bird  had  thrilled  the  mom  with  :  and  the  waves, 

Treading  upon  each  other  on  the  sands, 

Caught  the  refrain  and  like  the  timbre  of  dreams 

They  crooned  it  to  themselves,  perchance  to  me. 
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He. 

Pound  you  naught  else? 

She. 
Naught  else. 

He. 


She  (surpriBed). 


No  heart? 

A  heart? 


He  {tenderly). 

My  heart!    I  put  it  there  that,  all  unseen, 
In  plucking  flowers  you  might  pluck  it  too, 
And  as  you  laid  the  blossoms  on  your  breast 
It,  leaping  up,  might  wake  yon  with  a  kiss; 
And  so, 

Where  flowers  grow 

I  hid  my  heart 

She  (pondering). 

There  was  a  thing,  a  running,  creeping  thing. 
That  changed  its  color  with  each  resting-pla^^ 
Green  on  the  leayes,  russet  'gainst  the  bai'k, 
Vermilion  with  this  lily  in  my  hand. 
It  gave  itself  to  all,  was  true  to  none. 
Was  this  your  heart? 

He  {warmly). 
Nay. 

She. 

Was  it  falser  still? 
Perchance  the  breeze,  that  lightly  sped  its  way, 
Wooing  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  woods  and  le% 
And  playing  lover  to  the  rippling  gulf, 
Kissing  it  into  dimples,  then,  in  rage. 
Lashing  it  into  moanings— this  your  heart? 
Ah,  me ! 

He  (desperately). 
Nay,  nay— 

She. 

Oh,  then,  perchance  it  took 
The  semblance  of  the  waves  that  kissed  the  sands, 
And  murmured  to  them  all  the  softest  things 
A  lover  knows  to  woo  with ;  then,  in  scorn. 
Left  them  deserted,  scarred,  and  seamed  with  care 
And  wreckage  of  their  hopes — your  heart  the  waves? 

He  (firmly). 

Hear  me  you  must  this  once !     Twas  none  of  these ; 
But  poured  its  passion  in  the  thrilling  song 
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The  bird  sent  throbbing  thro'  your  heart  and  brain 

like  wine's  swift  current — for  true  Love  has  keys 

He  fingers  with  a  firm  yet  tender  touch, 

That  sets  vibrating  in  each  separate  heturt 

The  golden  chord  that  wakes  it  into  life. 

He  is  the  Minstrel  singing  an  old  tale 

That  lives  anew  each  time  he  strikes  his  harp. 

He  is  the  Wizard,  changing  at  his  touch 

A  mortal  to  a  god,  hard  gold  to  dust. 

He  is  the  Artist,  painting  all  the  world 

In  radiant  colors  from  a  palette  set 

In  hopes  and  dreams  and  yearnings — sweet  the  dreams, 

Sweeter  the  hopes,  the  yearnings,  joy  aud  pain ! 

Love  is  the  Healer,  drawing  from  the  blind 

The  darkened  veil,  and  gives  them  sight  to  see 

The  rainbow  glowing  in  the  new-bom  sky. 

He  is  the  Priest,  who  breathes  his  sacred  vows 

Before  an  image  he  has  raised  up 

Of  maiden  purity  and  charm,  and  which 

He  sanctifies  in  worship  as  a  saint. 

Love  is  the  Moses  to  a  sleeping  world ; 

He  strikes  it  with  his  rod,  and  lo  !   the  dawn, 

And  rush  of  living  waters  from  the  rock. 

He  is  the  Hero,  fighting  in  the  front 

With  conquering  sword ;  the  Coward,  skulking  far 

And  trembling  at  each  cloud  that  flecks  the  sun. 

He  is  the  Saint,  the  Sinner,  but,  alas ! 

Never  the  Sage ;  for  Love  is  Love,  nor  acts. 

Nor  reasons  under  rule  save  in  his  sleep — 

A  dribbling  Folly  masked  in  Wisdom's  garb — 

She  {demurely ;  interrupting). 

Methinks  Fve  also  read  that  Love  is  dumb ; 
That  babbling  waters  mark  the  shallow  brook, 
But  pools  lie  still. 

He. 

Ay,  true — in  epigram  ! 
But  when  the  storm-cloud  bursts  upon  the  pool 
It  speaks  as  loudly  as  the  babbling  brook. 
Passion  is  never  dumb. 

She. 

And  yet — and  yet — 
This  love  you  speak  of  seems  so  far  removed — 
The  love  of  artists  for  a  flushing  cloud. 
The  love  of  children  for  a  passing  show. 
The  love  of  poets  for  a  sounding  phrase — 
So  far,  so  very  far,  as  sky  from  tree ! 

He. 

Peprerse,  perverse  I    It  is  no  more  removed 
Than  I  from  you. 
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She. 

Forsooth,  a  good  long  road. 
For  I  must  hasten  home. 

He  (putting  out  a  detaining  hand). 

Nay,  stay  and  hear 
But  one  more  plea — my  heart  muHt  speak  its  love, 
Its  changeless,  boundless,  yearning  love  for  you, 
Or  die  with  longing  of  the  unsaid  words ! 

She  (thoughf/ully). 

Twere  sweet  to  die  on  such  a  mom  ;  the  birds 
To  sing  the  Nunc  Dimiitis,  and  the  woods 
Sweet  lullabies  of  rest,  and  I,  your  friend, 
To  scatter  flowers  on  the  dear,  dead  thing — 

He  (angrily). 
A  flirt  and  heartless  ;  I  have  wasted  breath — 

She. 

"A  dribbling  Folly  masked  in  Wisdom's  garb!** 
The  epigram  is  truth,  as  you  have  found. 
Folly  is  Love,  Love  Folly,  as  you  said, 
The  very  pitb  of  sageness !     Why  be  wroth 
With  your  own  wisdom  ?    (Laughs.) 

He. 

Mockery  seems  your  mood. 
Mock  on,  but  mock  the  woods,  for  I  am  gone !     (Ooes.) 

She  (quickly). 

The  flowers — stay !     I  give  them  all  to  you. 
Yes,  heartless  I ;  so,  should  you  find  astray 
Within  the  blossoms  a  poor,  helpless  thing, 
Trembling  and  weak,  in  need  of  loving  care. 
Return  it  me  uncrushed  by  biting  scorn  ; 
It  could  not  help  itself — its  flight  was  planned — 
So  shy,  so  young,  it  is  not  wise  as  you. 
So  you  must  treat  it  tenderly.     Poor  thing! 
For  know — 

Where  flowers  grow 

/  hid — my  heart. 
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Clbq  Kelly,  bv  S.  R.  Crockett  Mr. 
Crockett  has  never  done  anything  so  good  as 
this.  The  adventures  of  Cleg,  the  street 
Arab,  are  full  of  humor  and  pathos.  He  is 
a  thorough  boy,  a  very  good  sort  too.  In 
spite  of  his  atmosphere  and  surroundings,  his 
ideas  of  honor  and  loyalty  and  chivalry  might 
often  put  to  shame  those  of  many  **grown- 
ups."  Pure  fun,  exquisite  tenderness,  and  a 
touch  of  tragedy  are  the  features  of  the  book. 
There  is  a  sympathetic  quality  in  all  of  Mr. 
Crockett's  work  which  affects  the  reader  as  if 
he  were  brought  into  personal  contact  with 
the  writer.  Sound  in  a  tasteful  cover  decora- 
ted with  thistles,  it  is  an  attractive  volume. 
Price,  $1.50.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

That  Girl  prom  Bogota,  by  Clarice  Irene 
Clinghan.  The  story  of  a  Hudson  River  min- 
ister, living  in  a  home  **  constructed  like  a 
sum  in  long  division,  there  being  a  wing  on 
either  side  while  the  house  proper  was  long," 
who  falls  in  love  with  a  freakish  beauty  from 
South  America.  In  spite  of  some  absurdities 
and  of  frequent  turgidness,  the  book  is  not 
without  considerable  strength.  There  are 
bits  of  good  description,  and  phrases  such  as 
"  The  traveler  was  sandwiched  between  an 
unchanging  sky  and  an  unchanging  earth." 
There  is,  too,  somewhat  of  caustic  humor, 
such  as  the  description  of  the  man  who  mar- 
ried an  illiterate  wife  and  found  out  that  "  a 
mutual  admiration  for  her  pretty  face  was  all 
they  had  in  common."  *'  I  should  feel  like 
Alexander  Selkirk  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos," 
sighed  the  lady.  *'  St.  John,  my  dear,*' 
prompted  the  husband.  **  Well,  what  about 
him?  "  **He  was  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  you 
know."  *•  Oh,  was  he  there,  too?  It  seems  to 
have  been  quite  a  resort  for  great  men,  doesn't 
it?*'    (The  Home  Publishing  Co. ,  New  York.) 

In  a  Silent  World  :  the  Love  Story  of 
A  Deaf  Mute.  By  the  author  of  •  *  Views  of 
English  Society."  The  title  of  this  little  book 
would  lead  one  to  expect  something  quite  out 
the  common  in  the  way  of  pathos  and  tender- 
ness. The  expectation  is  not  realized,  as  it  is 
simply  dreary  with  a  dreariness  that  fills  one 
with  wonder  that  the  proof-readers  and  com- . 
positors  kept  themselves  awake  long  enough 
to  get  it  into  book  form.  Hannah  More  and 
Charlotte  Elisabeth  are  lively  reading  in  com- 
parison. It  is  old-fasliioned  without  simplic- 
ity, and  each  character  is  more  wooden  than 
the  other.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.) 


A  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.  As  a  scientific,  thorough-going 
attack  upon  the  troubles  of  that  unwieldy 
monster,  the  English  language,  this  dictionary 
is  so  earnest  and  effective  as  to  be  positively 
romantic.  Instead  of  stating  only  the  dogma 
of  one  man,  or  a  jury  working  as  one,  it  reg- 
isters the  opinions  of  specialists,  scholai*s,  and 
people  of  dignity  in  public  life  all  round  tlie 
English-speaking  world.  Reforms  in  the  lan- 
guage are  suggested  with  great  consistency 
and  modernity  of  plan,  though  the  old  forms 
still  find  place.  Scientific  terms  are  the  cru- 
cial test  of  any  dictionary  fit  for  this  in- 
ventive age;  and  in  this  field  the  Standard 
dictionary  stands  unrivalled,  having  had  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  great  societies  in  at- 
taining the  utmost  exactness  and  completeness. 
To  compare  it  with  the  best  of  its  rivals  is  to 
be  impressed  especially  with  the  perfection  of 
its  system,  the  liberality  of  its  generalship,  and 
the  tireless  nicety  of  its  detail.  Indeed,  it  is 
so  splendid  a  triumph  that  it  is  a  great  work  of 
art  as  well  as  a  magnificent  scientific  achieve- 
ment To  the  popular  audience,  too,  it  may 
be  commended  as  the  most  liberal,  the  most 
modern,  and  the  nearest  to  infallibility  of  all 
oracles  on  the  English  language.  In  short,  it 
is  of  all  dictionaries  the  b^t  representative  of 
modern  life  and  principles.  In  one  or  two 
volumes,  $12  to  $22,  according  to  binding. 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co,,  New  York,  London, 
and  Toronto.) 

Sunrise  Stories  :  A  Glance  at  the 
Literature  of  Japan.  By  Roger  Riordan 
and  Tozo  Takayanagi.  These  twenty  chap- 
ters, covering  the  traditions,  folk-lore,  myths, 
poems,  and  plays  of  Japan,  give  interesting 
glimpses  of  the  nation  and  its  characteristics, 
for  it  is  in  stories  like  these  that  the  salient 
features  show  themselves — the  results  of  cus- 
toms that  have  so  long  persisted  that  they  have 
become  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  country. 
It  is  the  expressed  belief  of  the  authors  that 
the  best  of  Japan's  literature  does  not  bear 
translation,  and  that  its  beauties  disappear 
*'  when  pressed  into  the  mould  of  a  foreign 
language,'*  sending  the  reader  back  **  to  those 
ballads  in  blue  China,  those  sonnets  in  chased 
silver,  those  poems  in  old  gold  lacquer  that 
first  drew  the  attention  of  Westerners  to  the 
Land  of  the  Sunrise."  The  titles  to  some  of 
the  stories  are  fascinating  :  **  The  Forty-Seven 
Free  Lances,"  *'  Adventures  of  a  Vagabond 
Priest,"  "  The  Piping  Times  of  the  Tokuga- 
wa,"  and  "  The  Golden  Calabashes."  Cloth, 
$1.50.     (Charles  Scribncr's  Sons.) 
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Memoirs  op  a  Little  Girl.  By  Wini- 
fred Jolines.  What  Mark  Twain  did  for 
male  humanity  in  liis  study  of  childhood  at 
short  range,  Sirs.  Johnes  lias  done  for  girls 
and  women  in  the  story  of  Bessie  Beutou. 
The  heroine  is  an  impulsive  and  generous 
girl,  with  a  vivid  iniagiiintion,  and  the  epi- 
sodes of  her  child-life  are  presented  with  sym- 
pathetic simplicity  and  natural ucss.  She  is 
something  of  a  tomboy,  but  has  a  feniiniue 
refinement  which  prevents  coarseness,  and  a 
sense  of  humor  which  is  a  foe  to  the  common- 
place. The  life  in  the  growing  West,  on 
a  farm  with  a  transplanted  Kew  England 
flavor,  and  later  in  the  provincial  town,  with 
its  quaint  humors  and  strongly  marked  char- 
acters, is  narrated  with  a  dash  that  will  make 
many  a  woman  see  again  her  youth,  and  see 
it  interpreted  in  a  most  kindly  light.  Cloth, 
75  cents.  (The  Transatlantic  Publishing  Co., 
New  York.) 

Leaves  op  the  Lotos.  By  David  Banks 
8ickels.  Poor  poetry  is  so  much  worse  than 
bad  prose  that  it  is  strange  how  little  its  au- 
thors seem  to  appreciate  its  emptiness.  It  is 
fortunate  that  Colonel  Sickels'  capabilities  as 
a  diplomatic  representative  of  this  country 
were  not  on  a  par  with  his  qualifications  as  a 
bard.  The  elaborateness  in  the  mechanical 
makeup  of  his  volume  only  emphasizes  the 
cheapness  of  his  verse.  Every  other  page  is 
blank,  too,  and  those  milk-wnite  pages  are 
really  the  best  reading  in  the  book.  While 
the  grammar  is  puzzlmg  at  some  times,  the 
metre  is  at  others,  so  tilings  are  well  balanced. 
There  is  a  portrait,  too!  Cloth,  $1.  (J. 
8elwin  Tait  &  Sous,  New  York.) 

The  Last  Touches.  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clif- 
ford. In  this,  the  day  of  short  stories,  it  would 
bediflScult  to  find  one  more  distinctly  individ- 
nal  and  original  than  the  one  giving  its  title 
to  this  volume.  Artistic  and  finished,  it  re- 
minds one  of  de  Maupassant's  work.  It  is 
pervaded  by  the  subtle  perception,  the  under- 
current of  passion  and  deep-rooted  pessimism, 
which  characterize  everything  Mrs.  CliflFord 
writes.  There  is  almost  no  action  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  but  it  is  full  of  dramatic 
power  and  delicate  touches.  Most  of  the  other 
stones  are  well  done.  "  An  Interlude''  and 
**  The  Last  Scene  of  the  Play  "  are  especially 
dramatic  and  strong.  '*  Thomas"  is  a  dear 
little  bit  of  human  nature,  and  free  from  the 
morbidness  which  one  cannot  help  feeling 
to  be  aggressive  in  "A  Sorry  Love  Story" 
and  othei-s.  Paper,  50  cents.  {Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York.) 

The  Rules  of  Golf,  codified  and  annotat- 
ed by  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  C.B.,  F.R.8.,  and 
W.  Kutherford.  The  recent  and  rapid  spread 
of  golf  makes  such  a  book  as  this  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  world  of  sport.  The  gener- 
ally accepted  St.  Andrew's  Rules  are  carefully 
rearranged  and  classified  so  as  to  simplify  the 
game  m  the  beginner.  Cloth,  75  cents. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Sunset  Pass,  by  Capt.  Charles  King.  A 
new  edition.  Paper,  25  cents.  (American 
Publishers*  Corporation,  New  York.) 


A  Flash  op  Summer.  By  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Clifford.  Written  some  few  years  ago,  this 
story  has  not  the  charm  which  characterizes 
the  later  work  of  the  author,  though  as  Eather- 
iue's  character  develops,  she  becomes  alive 
and  interesting.  Her  esctape  from  a  brutal 
husband  who  confesses  he  married  her  for 
money,  and  the  happiness  she  finds  for  a  time 
on  the  Continent  in  the  friendship  of  a  man 
who  imagines  her  to  be  free,  constitute  the 
only  **  Flash  of  Summer  "  that  ever  came  into 
her  life,  for  the  story  ends  sadly.  Though 
dealing  with  the  everlasting  **  marriage  prob- 
lem," the  subject  is  handled  with  entire  ab- 
sence of  fin  de  siede  phraseology,  and  ••the 
young  person  "  could  find  no  evil  in  its  pages. 
Paper,  60  cents.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

Miss  Stuart's  Legacy.  By  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Steel.  All  who  have  read  and  enjoyed  (as 
who  could  help  doing?)  "The  Potter's 
Thumb  **  will  welcome  with  delight  this  new 
book  by  the  same  author,  which,  though  hard- 
ly up  to  that  delightful  piece  of  work,  is,  all 
the  same,  an  interesting  and  clever  story,  full 
of  the  local  color  of  that  most  picturesque 
and  enchanting  of  countries,  India.  The 
characters  are  individual,  strong  and  distinct^ 
Though  "  lenient  in  scenery  "  (to  quote  from 
Lowell),  Mrs.  Steel  gives  us  some  delicious 
bits  of  description,  and  the  entire  atmosphere 
is  vivid  and  palpitating  with  the  life  and  color 
and  pathetic  mystery  which  spell  the  word 
India.  Paper,  50  cents.  (Macmillan  &  Co., 
New  York.) 

Do  Everything  :  A  Handbook  for  the 
World's  White  Ribboners.  By  Frances 
E.  Willard,  President  of  the  World's  W.  a 
T.  U.  A  pamphlet  of  219  pages  giving  the 
history  of  the  inception,  organization,  con- 
stitution, and  work  of  The  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  from  December,  1874,  up 
to  the  present  time.  *•  Prohibition,  Woman's 
Liberation,  and  Labor's  Uplift"  being  the  aim 
of  the  association.  It  is  interesting  to  read  of 
the  sincere  devotion  and  self-sacrificing  labor 
of  this  band  of  Christian  woman,  whose  hearts 
are  in  their  work,  and  the  especial  object  of 
the  book  is  the  giving  instructions  as  to  th'e 
formation  of  branches,  and  the  exact  method 
of  conducting  meetings— the  formulae  of  dif- 
ferent pledges,  etc.  Miss  Willard  writes  forc- 
ibly and  clearly ;  and,  though  her  views  are, 
as  a  matter  of  course  with  all  reformers,  ex- 
treme, one  mtist  acknowledge  that  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  temperance  she  is  much 
less  intemperate  than  the  average  believer  in 
total  abstinence.  Her  earnestness  is  inspiring, 
and  one  feels  sure  that  she  possesses  all  the 
courage  of  her  convictions. 

Miss  Willard  says  :  *'  The  *  Do  Everything 
Policy '  was  not  of  our  choosing,  but  is  an 
evolution,"  and  again,  •'  Everything  is  not  in 
the  Temperance  Reform,  but  the  Temperance 
Reform  should  be  in  Everything."  Hence  the 
title  of  the  book.  Thirty-five  cents.  (The 
Woman's  Temperance  Publishing  Association, 
The  Temple,  Chicago). 
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Her  Senator,  by  Archibald  Clavering 
Gunter.  A  book  that  is  not  cleverly  enotigb 
written  to  do  barm.  It  describes  a  young 
married  woman  who,  after  some  ^ears  of 
champagne  suppers  and  similar  entertainments 
with  a  great  variety  of  men,  decides  to  get  a 
divorce  and  secure  a  senator.  She  is  not  at  all 
particular  as  to  the  means,  and,  after  incidents 
modelled  after  those  which  occurred  in  the  life 
of  the  adventuress  in  the  **  Gilded  Age,"  prom- 
ises "  Her  Senator  "  the  granting  of  his  wishes 
if,  on  a  trust  bill  before  the  Senate,  he  will 
vote  in  such  a  way  as  to  malte  her  wealthy. 
She  is  amazed  to  find  that  he  desires  matri- 
mony, and  the  book  ends  in  a  halo  of  purity. 
The  book  is  tiresome,  and  unrelieved  by 
brightness  or  wit.  Paper,  50  cents.  (The 
Home  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.) 

Making  Friends  and  Keeping  Them,  by 
Katherine  E.  Conway.  This  is  Volume  II  of 
the  Family  Sitting-room  Series,  and  treats 
many  of  the  delicate  points  arisinj^  in  the 
e very-day  life.  Cloth,  50  cents.  (Pilot  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Boston.) 

Sleeping  Fires.  By  George  Gissing. 
"  Old  Style  "  should  have  been  added  to  the 
title  of  this  little  tale.  The  occasional  sugges- 
gestions  of  modern  thought  scattered  through- 
out seem  strangely  out  of  place  and  incon- 
fruous  with  the  somewhat  stilted  diction, 
'he  women  are  not  in  the  least  alive,  and 
therefore  are  not  interesting.  Two  of  the  men 
are  better,  though  the  hero  (one  of  the  two)  is 
much  less  real  than  the  one  ideal  archaeolo- 
gist, who  is  quite  amusing.  One  is  more  or 
less  interested  in  the  story,  which  is  not  defi- 
cient in  a  certain  sort  of  of  strength.  (D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.) 

The  Dancer  in  Yellow,  by  W.  E.  Norris. 
Mr.  Norris  could  not  write  a  dull  story,  let 
him  try  ever  so  hard,  and  though  this  cannot 
touch  those  two  delightful  books,  '*  Matri- 
mony "and  "M'lle  de  Mersac."  it  is  very 
agreeable  reading,  telling  the  story  of  a  pro- 
fessional dancer,  together  with  the  heroes  in- 
fatuation for  her,  m  a  picturesque,  sympa- 
thetic fashion.  Somehow,  one  always  likes 
the  men  in  Mr.  Norris'  books — the  men  he 
means  one  to  like,  that  is— and  there  is  never 
a  bad  taste  in  one's  mouth  after  reading  one  of 
his  stories.  Paper,  50  cents.  (D,  Appleton 
&Co.,  New  York.) 

A  Bride  from  the  Desert,  bjr  Grant 
Allen.  An  exciting  story  of  the  captivity  of 
two  English  women  (passengers  on  the  P.  &0. 
steamer)  for  a  week  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
It  is  told  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit,  but  is,  on 
the  whole,  as  it  would  seem,  quite  unneces- 
sarily "  bluggy,"  as  one  of  *'  Helen's  babies  " 
would  say.     (ft.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

A  Roman  Singer,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
One  of  the  author's  earlier  works,  and  among 
the  most  deliglitful,  with  Italian  atmosphere 
and  charm.  Paper,  50  cents.  (Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York.) 


The  Wrong  Man,  by  Dorothea. Gerard. 
An  interesting,  picturesque  Polish  story,  full 
of  local  color  and  quite  out  of  the  common. 
The  idea  is  original,  and  the  treatment  far 
above  the  average.  Paper,  50  cents.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

A  Self-denying  Ordinance,  by  M.  Ham- 
ilton. An  easily  written  and  rather  interest- 
ing story  of  a  man  who,  though  quite  devoid 
of  a  single  manly  trait,  is  loved  and  forgiven 
and  loved  again  by  a  drl  he  has  once  thrown 
over,  and  wlio,  with  the  loyalty  (or  pighead- 
edness  ?)  of  womankind,  casts  in  her  lot  with 
his,  leaving  home  and  friends  for  a  ranch  in 
America — that  **  happy  hunting-ground  "  for 
**  ne'er-do-wells"  of  English  novels.  There  is 
a  house-party  of  uncommonly  swell  people, 
whose  ill-breeding  is  quite  appalling,  an  elope- 
ment, a  High  Church  clergyman,  a  **  girl  of 
the  period,"  and,  in  short,  all  the  concomi- 
tants of  the  average  story  of  English  life,  ex- 
cept a  bicycle.  Paper,  50  cents.  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

A  Winning  Hazard,  by  Mrs.  Alexander. 
A  refined  little  story,  not  unduly  exciting,  of 
well-bred  people  "down  on  their  luck,"  with 
the  usual  lovely  and  clever  young  woman  who 
wins  the  '*  affectionate  interest "  of  a  well-to-do 
old  gentleman,  who  also,  as  usual,  promptly 
proceeds  to  die  and  leave  a  pretty  little  fort- 
une to  the  young  woman,  as  one  foresees 
from  the  beginning.  Paper,  50  cents.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co,,  New  York.) 

In  the  Day  op  Adversity,  by  John 
Bloundelle-Burton.  An  interesting  historical 
novel,  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  the  time  of 
the  Boi  Soleil  and  his  brutal  minister  Souvois. 
The  hero  is  well  drawn,  with  no  uncertain 
touch,  and  the  story  is  told  with  a  good  deal 
of  spirit.  Paper,  50  cents.  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York.) 

Those  Good  Normanb,  by  •*  Gyp."  Being 
by  *•  Gyp,"  this  book  is,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
clever  and  satincal,  but  often  degenerating 
into  what  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to  call 
*'  the  veiled  indecency  of  French  literature." 
In  this  case,  however,  though  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  indecency,  the  veiling  of  it  has  been 
omitted.  It  is  the  story  of  a  family  of  nou- 
veauz  richeSy  who  establish  themselves  in  a 
country  place  in  Normandy ;  and  the  frantic 
struggles  of  the  ambitious  wife  and  mother  to 
enter  the  charmed  circle  of  nobility  and  gen- 
try are  told  with  great  spirit.  The  famil}' 
name,  Dutrac,  almost  immediately  becomes 
du  Trae  by  the  same  simple  ^'  surgical  opera- 
tion" which  converted  Demorny  into  deMorny, 
in  the  case  of  the  Due,  the  ch&let  becoming  a 
chateau.  The  Normans  are  represented  as 
utterly  devoid  of  common  honesty,  unutter- 
ably mean,  and  quite  given  over  to  drink. 
The  story  is  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  and  is 
translated  with  unusual  ease  and  grace  by 
Marie  Jusseu.  Cloth,  $1.  (Rand,  McNally  & 
Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York.) 
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Conducted  by  the  Countess  Annie  de  Montaigu 

DURING  the  torrid  midsummer  tern.     For  the  heated  term  these  dresses 

days  comfort  as  well  as  style  is  are  rapidly  regaining  favor,  and  super- 

to  be  considered.     When  there  seding  the  stiffer  and  more  expensive 

are  so  many  light  wool  and  cotton  ma-  taflfetais. 

terials  there  is  no  necessity  for  wearing  For  the  seashore  challies  are  ah  ex- 
heavy  silks  and  other  weaves.  Nothing  cellent  choice  ;  this  material  is  neither 
is  prettier  and  more  desirable  for  a  sum-  too  light  nor  too  heavy,  and  may  be  had 
mer  gown  than  China  silk,  which  is  suit-  in  a  variety  of  charming  designs  and 
able  for  almost  every  occasion ;  it  is  not  colorings — patterns  of  shaded  roses  on  a 
injured  by  the  dampness  of  seaside  or  fawn-colored  ground,  bunches  of  wisteria 
mountain,  and  one  is  neither  too  much  on  cream-color,  violets  on  faint  green, 
nor  too  little  dressed  for  any  occasion.  etc,  are  charmingly  pretty.  These  ma- 
The  India  and  China  silks  in  either  terials  are  made  up  veith  a  great  deal  of 
^^-1-  VI —    —                                               1 J -it.1 —  -id  are  most  effective. 

I  eason  for  transparent 

c  B  of  flax-colored  linen 

fi  charming  one  was  a 

€  ain  and  embroidered 

€  dery  showed  squares 

t  in  white,  alternating 

1  low  lace.     The  bodice 

i  ^his  over  mauve  satin, 

T  ing  of  the  plain  goods 

f  ;ssion  of  Anne  Boleyn 

I  e  wrist  in  a  deep  lace 

I  ribbon   was    passed 

about  the  waist  and 
descended  in  long 
loops  and  flots  on 
either  side.  The 
ribbon  formed  bre- 
telles,  and  was 
knotted  high  up  on 
the  shoulders,  leav- 
ing several  pointed 
upright  ends. 

Flax-colored  lin- 
en batiste  is  the  lat- 
est thing  in  under- 
wear ;  it  is  daintily 
trimmed  with  yel- 
1  o  w  Valenciennes 
and  finished  with 
lace  and  beading. 
It  is  charmingly 
cool  and  comforta- 
ble. Colored  ba- 
tiste  affords  a 
change  from  white 
No.  1.  underwear,   and   is 
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Golden  yellow  tints  are  deservedly 
popular;  they  are  becoming  alike  to 
blonde  and  brunette,  according  to  the 
shades  chosen.  The  vivid  mandarin 
and  golden  tints  are  suited  to  swarthy- 
skinned  beauties,  and  the  paler  shades, 
such  as  daffodil,  maize,  and  primrose 
blend  admirably  with  light  hair.  Faint 
pinks  are  also  fashionable,  and  may  be 
worn  by  women  of  both  dark  and  Ught 
complexions. 

Grenadine  makes  up  stylishly,  and 
black  over  pale  green  is  pretty ;  two 
seven-inch  flounces  trimmed  a  dress  of 
gauffered  grenadine,  and  above  each  was 
a  stiff  little  gathered  ruching,  made  of 
narrow  Dresden  ribbon. 

Ribbon  may  be  utilized  charmingly 
for  the  ornamentation  of  gowns,  it  as 
gathered  or  pleated,  forming  flounces 
either  in  black  or  colors. 

The  return  to  scantily  gathered  ruf- 
fles is  noticeable,  as  almost  all  of  the 
thin  materials  are  trimmed  with  them  ; 
they  are  usually  lace  edged  ;  a  few  dress 
skirts  are  trimmed  almost  to  the  knee 
with  ruffles,  ruchings,  or  insertions. 


No.  5. 


No.  6. 

The  newest  linen  batistes  are  extreme- 
ly sheer,  and  partake  largely  of  the 
color  over  which  they  are  worn.  A  new 
way  of  trimming  the  bodice,  shows 
narrow  Valenciennes  insertion  set 
in  so  as  to  form  squares  :  the  effect 
is  very  pretty.  Batiste  gowns  in 
large  plaided  effects  show  ruffles 
edged  with  nari-ow  satin  ribbon. 
Green  is  one  of  the  favorite  colors 
for  wear  under  batiste,  as  it  blends 
admirably  with  the  neutral  flax 
tint 

Ruffling  consisting  of  Vandyke 
points  or  lace-edged  squares  is  sold 
either  by  the  yard  or  the  point ;  it 
is  intended  for  the  ornamentation 
of  collars. 

Very  narrow  collars  of  white  or 
colored  pique  are  attached  to  an 
extremely  narrow  band ;  they  are 
more  comfortable  than  those  with 
the  wide  neck-band,  which  are  warm 
and  stiff ;  the  former  are  basted  on 
to  the  black  satin  stock  collar. 

The  butterfly  bow  attached  to  a 
stock  is  passe.  Women  of  fashion 
are  wearing  stiff  bows  made  of  loops 
of  doubled  ribbon  at  the  throat 
Fluffy  cravats  made  of  pleated  chif- 
fon and  ribbon  are  quite  dressy. 
Tulle  is  also  passed  about  the  neck 
and  tied  in  a  big  bow  under  the 
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chin  ;  the  soft,  diaphanous  fabric  is  ex- 
tremely becoming. 

For  coaching,  smart  jackets  of  tan  or 
pearl  gray  are  suitable ;  they  are  ex- 
tremely short,  and  are  double-breasted 
or  fasten  diagonally ;  some  of  them 
show  fly  fronts,  while  others  are  orna- 
mented with  big  pearl  or  fancy  buttons, 
Telvet  collars  oi  the  same  shade  or  of 
emerald  green  or  black  relieve  their 
severity. 

Fc 
ther 
huni 
ermi 
cer's 
brai< 
and 
num 
tons 
ones 
velvi 
ded, 
up  t 

Ai 

of  f€ 

cape 


net,  edged  with  a  pleating  of  brown 
chiffon ;  the  long  stole  fronts  were  over- 
laid with  Honiton  lace,  while  a  jabot  of 
the  chiffon  appeared  down  the  centre ; 
the  neck  was  filled  in  with  niching  in- 
terspersed with  tiny  ostrich  tips,  and 
held  by  a  large  clasp  of  topaz  set  in  dull 
gold. 

Another  cape  was    of  putty  colored 
lady's  cloth,  bordered  with  an  applica- 
tion in  velvet  of  black 

am- 
net^ 
i>on 
>ver 
and 
Ued 
i88e- 
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pep- 
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die  of  beaten  gold,  set  with  cabochon  The  milliners' windows  present  the  ap- 
turquoise  was  worn  about  the  waist,  pearance  of  a  florist's  shop  ;  the  hats  are 
forming  a  point  in  front.  massed  with  flowers,  tulle,  wings,  and 

plumes,  so  that  the  hat  itself  is 
almost  obscured.  An  extreme 
novelty  is  dubbed  *'the  cooing 
hat."  On  a  pale  gray  chip  are 
posed  two  doves  with  out- 
stretched wings,  their  bills  touch- 
ing and  open,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
cooing.  Buchings  of  tulle  or 
pleated  chiffon  are  set  around  the 
crowns  of  sailor  hats,  and  separ- 
ated  by  a  three-inch  band  of  rib. 
bon. 

Toques  and  turbans  are  quite 
fashionable,  and  are  wound  with 
a  twist  of  gauze  and  trimmed  with 
a  quill  or  two  set  upright  on  the 
side.  Some  of  the  new  hats  are 
trimmed  with  linen  batiste,  to 
match  shirt-waista 

Rosettes  of  straw  are  set  upon 
the  front  of  small  bonnets  and 
toques ;  these  hats  necessitate  but 
litUe  trimming,  a  nodding  flower 
or  a  wing  or  two  being  all  that 
is  necessary. 

Immense  Leghorn  hats  are 
trimmed  with  quantities  of  white 
tulle  and  snowdrops,  or  white  li- 
lacs ;  sometimes  strings  of  tulle 
are  tied  in  a  big  bow  under  the 
chin;  clusters  of  white  ostrich 
tips  and  chiffon  compose  the  trim- 
ming of  others. 

Bleuets  or  corn-flowers,  with 
ribbons  of  the  same  color,  are 
extremely  fashionable  ;  they  look 
well  on  either  black  or  white  hats, 
and  may  be  worn  with  almost  any 
color. 

For  cycling,  the  stitched  al- 
pines  of  EngUsh  cloth  or  of  felt 
are  greatly  used ;  they  stand  any 
amount  of  wear  and  tear,  and  are 
very  comfortable. 

The  rule  still  holds  good  that 
the  hosiery  should  match  the  suit 
in  color,  except  in  the  case  of 
black,  which  may  be  worn  with 
everything ;  white  stockings  are, 
however,  imperative  with  white 
shoes,  anything  else  being  very 
bad  form. 

Clocked  and  open-work  hose 
No.  10.  elaborated  with  embroidery  are 
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worn  in  full  dress  with  low  shoes  or 
slippers.  The  insteps  of  handsome  stock- 
ings are  filled  in  with  lace  or  wrought  in 
a  pattern  of  flowei-s  in  silk,  tinsel,  and 
beads: 

Young  girls  are  wearing  cycling  cos- 
tumes of  white  pique  or  mohair.  The 
former  possess  the  advantage  of  laun- 
dering easily ;  the  latter  are  only  suit- 
able for  certain  occasions,  such  as  a  tea, 
or  for  wear  at  fashionable  summer  re- 
sorts. 

Sweaters,  or  athletic  jerseys,  either 
white  or  colored,  frequently  replace  the 
blazer  or  Norfolk  jacket ;  those  match- 
ing the  skirt  are  in  most  correct  taste. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 

No.  1.    English   Sacque   Coat The 

model  is  made  of  putty  colored  broad- 
cloth and  finished  with  loops  and  but- 
tons ;  3  J  yds.  double  width  goods. 

No.  2.  YouNO  Lady's  Waist.— It  is 
made  of  tucked  rose  organdie  and  trim- 
med with  English  embroidery  ;  3^  yds. 
of  36-inch  goods. 


No.  3.  Fancy  Bodice  :  of  Persian  silk 
and  satin  embroidered  bands ;  2i  yds. 
22-inch  material 

No.  4  Bridal  Toilette  :  of  white  duch- 
ess satin,  the  front  seams  wrought  in 
pearls  and  silk  embroidery  ;  the  corsage 
is  of  white  chiffon  draped  under  a  col- 
larette of  duchess  lace  ;  20  yds.  of  22- 
inch  satin. 

No.  5.  Silk  Waist. — Of  turquoise  blue 
taffeta  with  a  garniture  of  lace  and  but- 
tons ;  4  yds.  of  material 

No.  6.  Collarette:  oflndia  linen  and 
embroidery  ;  i^  yd,  linen,  2  of  inser- 
tion. 

No.  7.  Calling  Costume.-  The  ma- 
terial is  canvas  grenadine ;  the  open 
embroidery  is  set  over  a  color;  8  yds. 
double  width  goods. 

No.  8.  Eton  Jacket. — Of  scarlet  cloth 
trimmed  with  gold  braid  and  buttons  ; 
2}  yds.  double  width  material. 

No.  9.  Calling  Costume:  of  black 
pleated  gauze  ;  the  trimming  is  of  white 
satin  embroidered  in  colors ;  25  yds.  of 
40-inch  goods. 

No.  10.  Watering  Place  Toilette. — 
Skirt  of  silver  grey  taffeta;  bodice  of 
pale  pink  chiffon  dipped  over  embroid- 
ery ;  11  yds.  for  skirt,  3  for  waist. 

No.  11.  Fancy  Sleeve. — ^It  is  suitable 
for  wool,  silk  or  thin  goods,  and  is  fin- 
ished with  lace ;  3  yds.  of  22-inch 
material 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  pattern  of  any  garment  illus- 
trated m  this  department  of  Oodey's 
will  be  mailed  to  our  patrons.  Skirts, 
waists,  and  sleeves  may  be  obtained  at 
twenty-five  cents  for  each  separate  pat- 
tern. Sleeves  are  not  included  in  waist 
patterns.  Only  the  regulation  measures 
are  used,  namely,  a  forty-inch  skirt  and 
a  thirty-six  inch  bust.  Tliese  are  easily 
adapted  to  any  figure  by  cutting  slightly 
larger  or  smidler,  as  is  necessary. 

Otir  desijriifl  are  French,  and  unlike  the  UBoal  ran  of 
patterns.  As  they  are  cot  to  order,  we  cannot  promise 
always  to  deliver  them  at  a  day's  notice,  as  there  are 
often  many  orders  ahead,  but  no  considerable  delay  will 
occur. 
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YACHTING  AND  CANOEING  FOR 
WOMEN 

YAOHTiNa  may  be  included  among  the 
out-of-door  sports  in  which  women  are 
now  so  largely  interested.  While  but 
few  women  are  practical  sailors,  many 
of  them  are  fond  of  nautical  sports  and 
spend  much  of  their  time  on  the  water. 

The  lamented  Lady  Brassey,  who  was 
drowned  while  cruising  on  her  husband's 
yacht,  the  Sunbeam,  left  an  interesting 
account  of  her  experiences  in  a  book 
which  was  published  after  her  death. 
Captain  Henn  and  his  wife,  of  England, 
are  equally  enthusiastic  about  life  on  the 
water,  and  have  made  several  trips  to 
this  country  on  their  own  craft  Lily 
Langtry  adores  sailing  and  owns  the 
White  Ladye,  a  beautifully  fitted  and 
fast  yacht. 

In  America  there  are  women  who 
spend  most  of  the  summer  cruising  about 
the  bays  and  inlets  which  abound  on  the 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  coasts. 
Some  of  the  yachts  of  men  and  women 
of  wealth  are  finished  and  furnished  with 
great  magnificence ;  there  are  suites  of 
rooms  with  baths  attached,  a  dining- 
room,  and  a  dainty  boudoir  panelled 
in  mahogany  or  bird's-eye  maple,  with 
furnishings  to  match,  and  upholstered 
in  splendid  brocades  and  satins  ;  in  fact 
the  appointments  of  some  of  these  float- 
ing pakces  vie  in  elegance  with  those  of 
handsome  homes  ;  a  piano  and  a  library 
are  generally  added. 

]^&s.  Oliver  Iselin  is  an  enthusiastic 
yachtswoman,  and  is  as  much  interested 
in  a  race  as  her  husband ;  she  is  looked 
upon  as  a  mascot  by  the  superstitious 
sailors,  and  her  presence  presumably 
secures  success.  Arrayed  in  a  becom- 
ing nautical  costume  this  lady  is  a 
model  of  graceful  elegance ;  she  is  not 
a  fair-weather  sailor,  but  is  wiUing  to 
stick  to  the  ship  through  storms  as  well 
as  sunshine. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Carnegie,  the  sister-in-law 
of  the  multi-millionaire,  Andrew  Car- 
negie, is  a  great  lover  of  the  water  ;  she 
is  a  widow,  owns  her  own  yacht,  and  is 
a  member  of  several  yacht  clubs ;  her 
principal  enjoyment  during  the  summer 
months  is  to  invite  her  friends  to  join 
her  in  a  cruise  about  the  coast.     This 


lady  is  well  versed  in  nautical  lore  and 
is  quite  fearless. 

While  but  few  women  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  yacht,  almost  aU  can  own  a 
canoe.  This  is  fast  coming  into  favor, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  college  for  women 
situated  near  the  water,  which  does  not 
have  its  canoe  club  ;  here  the  ambitious 
young  women  train  as  conscientiously 
as  the  men,  and  some  of  them  have  made 
excellent  records.  They  have  a  regular 
coach  and  practise  assiduously.  These 
young  women  must  learn  to  swim  before 
joining  the  canoe  club,  as  there  is  al- 
ways danger  of  being  capsized ;  most  of 
them  dress  in  bloomers,  and  handle  the 
oars  gracefully  and  skilfully. 

Miss  Pauline  Johnson,  the  Indian 
poetess,  of  Canada,  is  a  famous  canoeist 
and  seems  to  have  inherited  the  skill  of 
her  dark-skinned  ancestors;  she  man- 
ages her  frail  bark  most  deftly  and  does 
not  know  what  fear  is.  Her  feats  are 
well  known  to  enthusiasts  in  the  sport, 
who  consider  her  an  authority  on  such 
matters. 

Miss  Lucille  Eaton  Hill  is  the  college 
coach  at  Wellesley,  which  is  famous  for 
its  good  oarswomen.  Miss  Hill  is  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  outdoor  sports 
for  women,  summer  or  winter,  and  is  a 
conscientious  teacher.  The  Wellesley 
girls  are  celebrated  for  their  prowess, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  thing  to  see  these 
young  women  getting  down  to  work 
while  training  for  a  race. 


A  SHAMROCK  ENTERTAINMENT 

The  Irish  shamrock  is  much  used 
abroad  in  table  decoration.  A  pecu- 
liarity about  this  plant  is,  that  it  will 
never  grow  on  alien  soil  A  quantity 
of  it  was  recently  brought  over  to  em- 
bellish the  table  for  a  leap-year  ball. 
The  menus  were  of  card-board  in  sham- 
rock design,  and  the  candle  shades  of 
similar  pattern.  The  table  service  was 
of  a  delicate  green  to  match,  relieved 
with  an  etched  gold  border.  A  knot  of 
shamrocks  tied  with  emerald-green  rib- 
bon was  laid  at  each  plate  ;  the  ices  were 
pistache,  frozen  in  the  form  of  a  sham- 
rock, and  the  favors  consisted  of  tiny 
green  enamelled  stick-pins  of  similar 
design. 
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FANCY  WORK 

The  summer  weather  inclines  to  lazi- 
ness, and  lounging  in  hammocks  and  on 
shaded  verandas  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Pillows  are  very  conducive  to  comfort, 
not  the  very  ornate  ones  of  silk  and 
brocade,  but  the  more  utilitarian  ones 
of  washable  materials,  which  are  easily 
made  and  launder  readily. 

Yacht  pillows  match  the  general 
scheme  of  color  in  the  decoration,  or 
are  a  medley  of  the  gayest  tints  ;  nauti- 
cal emblems  are  paramoimt,  and  table- 
covers  are  made  to  match ;  these  may 
be  purchased  ready  made,  or,  stamped 
and  commenced,  furnishing  easy  and 
light  work  for  leisure  hours. 

A  sail-boat  under  full  canvas  is  a 
pretty  device ;  the  sails  ai-e  done  in  an 
applique  of  white  duck,  on  denim  of 
any  preferred  color,  the  seams  outhned 
with  white  silk,  and  the  various  parts  of 
the  rigging  worked  in  the  heavy  silk 
used  for  fish-lines ;  the  hull  is  em- 
broidered in  shaded  browns.  Each  de- 
sign is  surrounded  by  a  twist  of  man  ilia 

*  Sobflcribers  who  wish  to  order  materlalB  can  do  so 
them  any  desired  information. 


rope  with  fringed  ends.  The  pillow 
matches,  and  the  yacht  is  framed  in 
sea-shells  executed  in  gold  and  brown 
silk ;  a  double  frill,  cat-stitched  in  black, 
is  the  finish. 

A  quEiint  design  for  a  hammock  pil- 
low is  made  of  colored  denim  ;  a  black 
cat  is  peering  forth  from  a  dormer 
window,  while  above  is  a  bar  of  music, 
the  lines  worked  in  black  and  the  notes 
in  gold  ;  beneath  is  the  legend,  "Oft 
in  the  stilly  night"  Another  shows  a 
couple  of  owls  winking  knowingly  at 
each  other,  with  this  proverb :  "  Two  is 
company,  three  is  none." 

Porch  cushions  are  of  simple  con- 
struction, many  of  them  being  of  cir- 
cular shape  and  made  in  triangular 
segments  of  two  colors  ;  very  frequently 
college  colors  are  chosen  ;  others  are 
square  and  consist  of  strips  of  denim  in 
two  colors,  hemmed  and  interlaced 
basket  fashion ;  wide  frills  surround 
them.  Most  of  these  lounging  pillows 
are  very  easily  made,  and  add  greatly 
to  the  pleasures  of  summer  sojourners. 

by  addreesing  the  Fancy  Woric  Editor,  who  will  give 
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WOMEN'S  FOOTWEAR 

American  shoemakers  axe  far  ahead  of 
the  English,  who  build  their  footgear 
on  clumsy  models.  Even  in  the  United 
States  the  mannish  style  has  pervaded 
women's  shoes,  and  the  height  of  fashion 
is  shown  in  those  which  are  modelled  on 
the  same  lines  as  those  of  men.  Both 
English  and  French  shoemakers  sell 
what  are  called  "Straights,"  that  is, 
shoes  with  straight  soles,  which  can  be 
worn  on  either  foot,  thus  obviating 
wear  in  one  place  and  preserving  the 
heel  from  breaking  down  on  the  out- 
side. 

The  French  excel  in  the  manufacture 
of  fine  shoes  of  kid  and  satin,  but  their 
walking  boots  are  far  from  serviceable. 
In  France  women  care  little  for  exercise, 
and  the  high  heel  stiU  maintains  its 
ascendancy.  The  heel  d  la  Louis  XV. 
is  of  leather-covered  wood,  and  curved 
so  that  the  lower  part  is  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  foot ;  this  makes  the  foot 
look  smaller,  and  is  in  favor  with  French- 
women. Shoes  with  such  heels  may  be 
safely  worn  in  the  house,  but  should 
never  be  tolerated  out  of  doors  ;  in  this 
country  ladies  never  wear  them  on  the 
street. 

The  flat  and  broad  common-sense 
heel  is  the  only  correct  thing  for  walk- 
ing, for  with  the  craze  for  open-air  ex- 
ercise and  athletic  sports  comes  the 
necessity  for  comfortable  footgear. 

In  the  days  of  our  grandmothers 
ladies  walked  but  little,  and  pinched 
their  feet  to  an  inordinate  extent. 
Shoes  were  worn  too  short  and  too 
narrow,  and  for  the  sake  of  vanity  wom- 
en endured  untold  tortures. 

The  era  of  sensible  footgear  has  at 
last  arrived,  and  few  women  care  to  put 
on  shoes  too  small  for  their  feet. 

The  excessively  long  and  narrow 
shoes  in  vogue  at  present,  with  the  Pic- 
cadilly or  razor  toe,  necessitate  the  pur- 
chasing of  a  shoe  a  size  larger  than  that 
ordinarily  worn.  A  slender  foot  is  now 
the  fashion,  the  pudgy,  little,  infantile 
one  being  quite  out  of  date.  The  point- 
ed siioes  soon  break  at  the  toe  if  proper 
precautions  are  not  taken  to  preserve 
their  shape  intact ;  it  is  best  to  stuff 
the  toes  with   cotton,  which  maintains 


their  symmetry  of  contour.  For  wom- 
en who  run  their  heels  down,  the  little 
metal  heel-plates  are  a  necessity  as  they- 
keep  the  heels  in  shape  ;  nothing  looks 
more  slovenly  than  a  run-down  heel ;  it 
is  the  synonym  of  slovenliness,  and 
"  down  at  heel,'*  is  the  term  ordinarily 
used  to  signify  disreputability. 

ICE  CONCEITS  FOR  THE  TABLE 

Great  blocks  of  ice  may  be  hollowed 
out  with  a  hot  flat-iron,  and  are  useful 
on  the  summer  table ;  in  these  glittering 
ice-wells  are  sunk  crisp  leaves  of  lettuce 
and  scarlet  tomatoes  peeled ;  they  are 
served  from  this  inviting  receptacle  and 
over  them  is  poured  luscious  dressing 
d  la  mayonnaise.  Strawberries,  cherries, 
or  any  kind  of  fruit  look  lovely  held 
in  a  block  of  ice.  Lobster  or  flsh  in 
mayonnaise  may  be  served  in  the  same 
manner. 

Instead  of  the  paper-flowers  in  which 
ices  are  frequently  served,  natural  ones 
may  be  substituted.  The  inner  petals 
are  plucked  from  a  fragrant  rose,  and 
pistache  or  sti*awberry  cream  placed  in 
the  centre,  the  stem  must  be  cut  off  just 
below  the  calyx,  and  the  flower  made  to 
stand  securely  in  a  small,  round  paste- 
board box,  which  is  not  perceptible  ; 
any  other  suitable  flower  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

Candy  made  in  the  shape  of  orchids, 
roses,  and  other  blossoms  are  also  used 
for  the  purpose  ;  these  candied  cups 
should,  of  course,  harmonize  or  match 
the  floral  decoration  of  the  table. 

Ices  are  frozen  in  fanciful  forms, 
flower  devices  being  the  prettiest.  It 
seems  somewhat  cannabalistic  to  devour 
Japanese  maidens  or  the  Trilby  foot, 
which  was  a  favorite  device  last  winter. 

Extremely  ornamental  are  the  amber 

i'ellies  through  which  one  sees  straw- 
>erries,  cherries,  and  oranges  ;  the  fruits 
are  put  in  just  as  the  jelly  is  cooling, 
and  the  effect  is  very  ornamental  and 
tempting. 

Mas.  BosA  SoNKENSCHEiN  is  the  only 
Jewish  woman  who  has  ever  edited  a 
magazine.  She  both  owns  and  edits  The 
American  Jewess^  a  publication  which 
deals  with  matters  of  interest  to  wom- 
en. 
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THE  PERFUMER'S  ART 

Perfumes,  like  many  other  costly  lux- 
uries, were  brought  from  the  Orient  by 
the  returning  crusaders,  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  were  profusely  used  by  the 
wealthy  classes. 

The  De  Medici  women  revelled  in 
strong  perfumes,  and  even  administered 
poison  to  a  hated  rival  through  the 
medium  of  an  innocent-looking  bouquet 
or  glove.  Anne,  of  Austria,  was  de- 
voted to  the  pungent  odor  of  Spanish 
leather,  which  she  consumed  in  great 
quantities,  having  fans  and  gloves  made 
of  it. 

The  Empress  Josephine  used  a  great 
deal  of  musk,  and  long  years  after  her 
death  her  rooms  at  Malmaison  were 
still  pervaded  with  this  odor.  Frangi- 
panni,  named  in  honor  of  the  Marquis 
Frangipanni,  and  patchouly,  were  also 
held  in  high  esteem.  The  dandies  of 
the  court  were  inveterate  consumers  of 
fine  perfumes,  and  men  and  women, 
alike,  reeked  with  odors  that  to-day 
would  be  deemed  inefiEably  vulgar. 

Some  one  pertinently  remarked,  that 
"to  smell  of  nothing  is  a  mark  of 
the  truest  refinement."  Many  people 
have  an  insufferable  objection  to  per- 
fumes of  any  kind,  although  even  the 
most  fastidious  could  scarcely  object  to 
such  delicate  and  evanescent  odors  as 
violet,  woodbine,  and  mignonette. 

Fashionable  women,  while  they  decry 
the  pungent  and  assertive  scents,  put 
the  finishing  touch  of  elegance  to  their 
costumes  by  sewing  a  number  of  tiny 
sachets  in  the  lining  of  their  gowns  and 
hats,  just  sufficient  for  a  suggestion, 
nothing  more. 

The  latest  absurdity  is  the  injection 
of  perfume  by  means  of  a  hypodermic 
syringe  into  the  veins  ;  the  lady's  maid 
is  initiated  in  this  delicate  duty  by  the 
family  physician,  and  the  fair  one  goes 
about  emitting  delicious  odors  from  the 
pores  of  her  marble  skin.  This  habit, 
while  not  as  pernicious  as  the  morphine 
habit,  is  extremely  silly,  for  there  are  a 
number  of  lasting  and  delicate  perfumes 
which  may  be  applied  externally.  It  is 
declared  that  this  injection  leaves  per- 
manent effects,  but  in  the  face  of  medi- 
cal science  this  is  an  impossibility.     It 


will  probably  be  necessary  for  a  wom- 
an to  puncture  herself  several  times  a 
day  before  she  becomes  scented  to  her 
satisfaction.  A  less  painful  mode  of  at- 
taining such  results  might  be  discov- 
ered. 


THE  OPAL 

The  opal  is  no  longer  considered  an 
unlucky  stone,  and  is  a  supreme  favor- 
ite witib  Queen  Victoria,  who  is  fond  of 
giving  it  away  as  a  keepsake.  It  was 
Scott's  novel  of  "Anne  of  Geierstein" 
which  brought  evil  import  upon  the  rain- 
bow-tinted gem,  and  caused  people  to 
shun  it.  Jewellers  in  vain  endeavored  to 
dispose  of  their  wares ;  but  few  people 
could  be  induced  to  buy  these  lovely 
stones.  An  old  superstition  forbids  the 
picking  up  of  opal,  as  you  pick  up  some 
one  else's  bad  luck. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  refused  to  ac- 
cept a  magnificent  parure  of  opals  pre- 
sented to  her  by  Napoleon,  although  it 
was  artistic  and  costly.  The  ladies  of 
the  German  court  have  never  been 
dominated  by  this  absurd  superstition, 
and  wear  the  opal  with  pleasure.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  a  reaction  has 
taken  place,  and  American  women  are 
accepting  the  magic  gem.  Many  superb 
designs  are  seen  at  the  jewellers,  one  of 
the  latest  being  a  golden  eagle  with 
outstretched  wings,  tluckly  studded  with 
opals,  the  edges  being  incrusted  with 
tiny  scintillant  diamonds.  The  shim- 
mering, changeful  fire  of  the  opal  ren- 
ders it  suitable  for  articles  of  jewelry  to 
be  worn  in  the  evening,  the  light  glint- 
ing upon  the  evanescent  hues  of  the 
lovely  gem  in  a  most  fascinating  man- 
ner. 

There  are  striking  designs  of  butter- 
flies, dragonflies,  and  beetles,  in  opals 
associated  with  emeralds  and  diamonds. 
These  stones  admirably  express  the 
brilliant  beauty  of  the  insects. 

In  ancient  times  the  opal  was  con- 
sidered a  lucky  stone,  and  was  believed 
to  be  imbued  with  all  manner  of  super- 
natural virtues.  These  stones  were  of- 
fered by  one  friend  to  another  as  talis- 
mans,  and  there  was  no  thought  of 
their  bringing  evil  fortune  to  the 
wearer. 
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MOURNING  USAGES 

The  insignia  of  woe  is  not  flaunted 
as  conspicuously  as  it  once  was.  Widows 
no  longer  smother  themselves  under 
loads  of  crape,  and  shroud  their  coun- 
tenances beneath  a  barrier  of  black. 

The  inordinate  wearing  of  mourning 
has  been  tabooed  for  hygienic  reasons, 
physicians  having  pronounced  it  un- 
healthy, and  productive  of  a  morbid 
condition  of  mind. 

In  European  countries  the  length  of 
mourning  for  each  relative  is  prescribed 
by  etiquette ;  for  instance,  a  widow  must 
wear  crape  for  a  year  and  a  day,  a  lesser 
period  being  imposed  for  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  In  France  the  death 
of  even  the  most  distant  cousin  neces- 
sitates the  donning  of  black ;  the  period 
varies  from  one  week  to  three  months, 
according  to  the  relationship ;  so  rigid 
is  the  mourning  code  in  this  country 
that  even  the  death  of  a  friend's  mother 
or  father  calls  for  a  mourning  tribute, 
in  token  of  respect.  Fortunately  the 
season  for  complimentary  mourning  is 
extremely  short,  and  the  transition  to 
colors  sudden. 

Funerals  nowadays  are  conducted 
with  less  pomp  and  ceremony  than  they 
once  were,  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
The  long  procession  of  carriages  is  now 
relegated  to  the  Irish,  to  whom  a  funeral 
is  an  important  function.  The  best 
people  bury  their  dead  quietly,  and 
only  the  nearest  friends  accompany  the 
corpse  to  the  grave. 

There  is  a  decided  tendency  toward 
private  sepulture,  and  the  burial  in  the 
evening  is  growing  in  favor,  a  fitting 
time  for  such  mounif ul  rites. 

Cremation  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
favor.  When  the  body  is  thus  disposed 
of,  the  ceremonies  are  usually  held  at  the 
house,  the  relatives  accompanying  the 
corpse  to  the  crematory,  and  remaining 
during  the  initiatory  ritea 

"No  flowers,"  frequently  accompanies 
an  obituary  notice  ;  the  decking  of  the 
dead  with  innumerable  garlands,  crosses, 
etc.,  is  a  tribute  rather  to  the  vanity  of 
the  living  than  to  the  worth  of  the  dead  ; 
a  few  loose  flowers  given  by  beloved 
friends  are  a  beautiful  offering,  and  re- 
veal more  sentiment  than  the  ostenta- 
tious floral  pieces  sent  from  the  florist. 


None  but  the  most  intimate  friends 
should  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  be- 
reaved for  the  first  few  weeks,  but  letters 
and  cards  of  condolence  are  usually  sent 
by  one's  circle  of  acquaintances. 

The  custom  of  putting  mourning  gar- 
ments on  small  children  is  a  barbarous 
one,  and  should  be  tabooed.  In  foreign 
countries  all  of  the  servants  are  garbed 
in*  sombre  black,  the  carriages  are 
painted  in  ebony,  and  the  coachmen 
and  footmen  wear  the  livery  of  woe,  a 
fitting  accompaniment  to  the  swathed 
black  figures  within. 

It  is  time  for  enlightened  nations  to 
do  away  with  the  obnoxious  custom ;  if 
death  is  a  release,  as  the  Christian  relig- 
ion teaches,  a  transition  into  a  higher 
life,  why  should  the  friends  of  the  de- 
parted mourn  without  ceasing,  and  en- 
dure torture  in  the  wearing  of  the  cere- 
ments of  woe,  half-blinding  themselves 
with  dazzling,  crepe  veils,  smothering 
themselves  in  summer  with  heavy  black 
govms,  and  saddening  every  one  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact 

There  is  a  juste  milieu  in  all  things, 
and  while  the  donning  of  black  for  a 
few  months  may  be  quite  proper,  the 
wearing  of  it  for  years  is  foolish  and 
only  tends  to  keeping  alive  a  -poignant 
sorrow. 

It  is  besides  an  injustice  to  the  living; 
the  gloom  of  the  closed  shutters,  the 
black-robed  figures  gliding  about  the 
rooms,  sadden  the  entire  household  and 
have  a  bad  effect  on  children. 


A  SALAD  OF  QUOTATIONS 

An  interesting  game  for  young  peo- 
ple is  a  "  Salad  of  Quotations."  Quota- 
tions from  well-known  authors  are  in- 
scribed upon  small  slips  of  paper  which 
are  gummed  to  leaves  of  crinkled  green 
paper  ;  real  lectuce  leaves  may  be  substi- 
tuted, but  are  apt  to  wilt.  The  person 
who  writes  the  quotations  numbers  each 
one,  jotting  down  a  corresponding 
figure  in  a  book,  vdth  the  name  of  the 
author  attached.  Each  person  in  turn 
is  invited  by  the  hostess  to  extract 
a  leaf  from  the  salad  bowl,  read  the 
quotation,  and  guess  the  name  of  the 
author.  Prizes  are  awarded  the  most 
successful  guessers. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT 

Women  are  certainly  showing  more 
independence  as  to  their  dress  nowadays ; 
excepting  at  the  most  fashionable  water- 
ing-places they  rarely  change  their 
clothes  more  than  twice  a  day ;  in  the 
morning  the  shirt  waist  is  the  rule,  and 
in  the  afternoon  perhaps  a  pretty  silk 
or  lawn  is  donned  ;  at  tne  present  time 
women  of  sense  are  going  in  for  com- 
fort rather  than  style. 

To  know  how  to  write  letters  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  lost  arts;  the 
belles  of  olden  days  poured  forth  their 
joys  and  sorrows  in  voluminous  missives 
to  sympathetic  friends.  Now  nobody 
who  can  possibly  avoid  it  writes  letters ; 
the  business  man  sends  telegrams  to  his 
family  when  absent ;  lovers  ^Ik  through 
the  'phone  to  each  other,  and  instead  of 
inditing  a  gushing  note  of  invitation 
for  a  tite-^tSte  luncheon,  one  sends  a 
message  by  the  unromantic  messenger- 
boy. 

People  are  now  trolleyed  through  life 
to  death,  at  least  they  are  in  other  cities 
besides  slow  New  York.  In  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  they  have  di*awing-room 
trolleys  with  luxurious  appurtenances. 
In  St  Louis  they  have  an  ambulance 
car,  and  in  many  places  the  funeral  cor- 
tege is  speeded  away  at  a  rattling  gait 
to  the  cemetery,  instead  of  the  snail's 
pace  once  considered  decorous  for  such 
grave  and  solemn  functions. 

Buying  up  ancestors  is  more  com- 
monly done  than  one  would  imagine ; 
the  old  curiosity-shops  abound  in  ancient 
faded  portraits,  and  one  can  take  one's 
choice  of  progenitors,  —  Roundhead, 
Cavalier,  Huguenot,  or  any  portrait  one 
fancies,  may  be  bought.  A  great-grand- 
papa who  made  his  doUars  as  a  market- 
gardener  is  entirely  ignored,  and  an 
English  officer  in  a  smart  red  coat  given 
the  post  of  honor  in  the  parlor. 

Art  has  now  progressed  so  far  that 
horses  are  beauti^ed  with  false  tails  and 
manes.  Long,  flowing  tails  are  now 
fashionable,  and  it  is  predicted  that  the 
barbarous  custom  of  docking  horses' 
tails  will  in  a  short  time  be  entirely  out 
of  style.  Queen  Victoria  disapproves 
of  it,  and  is  endeavoring  to  convert  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  her  way  of  thinking. 


WOMEN  UP  TO  DATE 

Mrs.  Pauline  Given  Swalm  is  joint 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Oskaloosa 
Herald;  she  is  a  college  graduate  and 
understands  all  of  the  deti^s  of  getting 
out  a  paper,  and  is  as  much  at  home  in 
the  composing-room  as  in  the  editorial 
chair. 

Miss  Pauline  Woodward  is  one  of  the 
few  women  who  has  made  a  great  suc- 
cess of  floriculture.  Not  many  years 
ago  she  borrowed  sufficient  money  to 
equip  herself  for  this  purpose.  She 
owns  a  plot  of  land  near  Poughkeepsie, 
where  she  raises  violets  exclusively  for  a 
certain  New  York  florist  Her  income 
from  the  sale  of  these  flowers  was  eight 
thousand  doUars  last  year. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Piatt  is  a  woman  of  ad« 
vanced  views.  She  believes  in  political 
equality  and  advocates  everything  that 
tends  to  the  higher  education  of  her  sex. 
Mrs.  Piatt  is  a  woman  of  sterling  quali- 
ties, of  dignified  deportment,  earnest, 
thoughtful,  and  independent. 

Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  is  a  brave 
and  loyal  wife.  She  has  done  everything 
in  her  power  to  soften  the  hearts  of  the 
Boers,  who  held  her  husband  prisoner. 
She  has  nursed  him,  accompanied  him 
to  the  court-room  and  been  with  him  in 
the  hour  of  lus  extremest  peril 

Madame  Bernhardt,  even  in  her  studio, 
does  not  quite  subscribe  to  mannish 
costume.  When  modelling  in  clay  or 
painting  she  wears  a  rather  short  skirt 
of  white  flannel  with  Turkish  slippers 
of  white  kid.  The  neck  is  finished  with 
an  enormous  bow  of  white  tulle.  Sarah 
is  so  much  more  at  home  in  her  trained 
gowns  that  she  seems  ill  at  ease  in  short 
petticoats. 

Lady  Warwick,  known  to  the  smart 
set  as  the  ''Babbling  Brook,"  on  ac- 
count of  her  indiscreet  .airing  of  the 
baccarat  scandal  in  which  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  concerned,  has  opened  a 
bonnet  shop  in  London.  Over  the  door 
in  gilt  letters  is  painted  her  name, 
"The  Countess  of  Warwick."  The 
countess  has  quite  a  pretty  taste  for 
millinery,  and  expects  to  make  her 
friends  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  her 
wares. 
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THE  DRESSING  TABLE 

THE  HTOIENE  OF  THE  BATH 

A  FUNDAMENTAL  Fule  in  all  sorts  of 
bathing  is  to  allow  of  from  two  to  three 
hours'  rest  between  the  meal  and  the 
bath  ;  this  should  especiall}'  be  the  case 
in  salt-water  bathing.  The  sudden 
shock  of  the  cold  water  retards  diges- 
tion, and  the  consequences  may  be 
serioua  While  salt-water  baths  are 
strengthening  and  hygienic,  provided 
certain  rules  are  observed,  they  are  in- 
jurious if  indulged  in  carelessly  by 
those  not  in  good  health.  From  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  is  sufficiently 
long  to  remain  in  the  water ;  to  stay  in 
a  greater  length  of  time  is  weakening. 
On  coming  out,  the  body  should  be  well 
rubbed  down  and  a  glow  produced,  in 
order  to  prevent  taking  cold.  Only  all- 
wool  goods  should  be  made  up  into 
bathing  suits,  as  one  is  apt  to  be  seized 
with  a  chill  when  the  wet  clothes  are 
brought  in  contact  with  the  air;  if  a 
chill  should  ensue  after  the  bath,  it  is 
best  to  take  a  stimulaft|  .and  wrap  up 
warmly ;  should  a  reaction  not  take 
place  in  a  few  minutes  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that  the  open-air  bath  does  not 
agree  with  you.  In  that  case  it  is  wise 
to  consult  a  physician. 

Care  shoiiLd  be  taken  that  the  hair 
is  efficiently  protected,  as  experts  de- 
clare that  salt  water  rots  it  and  causes 
it  to  fall  out.  Many  women  wear  cor- 
sets in  the  water,  this  is  not  conducive 
to  the  free  play  of  the  limbs,  an  excel- 
lent thing  about  the  bath  al  fresco. 
Swimming  is  a  healthful  exercise ;  it 
expands  the  chest,  brings  a  new  set 
of  muscles  into  play,  and  is  almost 
as  beneficial  as  rowing  or  any  other 
athletic  sport.  It  should  not,  however, 
be  indulged  in  to  excess,  as  it  soon  be- 
comes fatiguing.  The  cold  shower-bath 
is  a  fitting  finish  to  the  sea  plunge,  as 
it  removes  all  traces  of  salt ;  if  preferred, 
only  the  face  and  hands  may  be  washed, 
which  divests  them  of  stickiness ;  the 
salt,  however,  remaining  on  the  body  is 
not  injurious.  A  nap  teken  after  the 
exertion  entailed  by  the  bath  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing. 

If  one  cannot  stand  the  fatigue  of  a 
bath  in  the  sea,  hot  salt-water  baths  in 
the  house  are  quite  as  beneficial 


DAINTY  DISHES 

FOR   THE   PIONIO  BASKETS 

Sandwiches  No.  1. — With  a  small  bis- 
cuit cutter  stamp  out  thin  slices  of  Bos- 
ton brown  or  Graham  bread :  spread 
them  with  Philadelphia  cheese  and  but- 
ter. 

No.  2. — Take  boneless  sardines  and 
mix  with  oil,  u  little  mustard  and  lemon 
juice  ;  spread  on  thin  crackers. 

No.  3. — Shell  a  pint  of  roasted  pea- 
nute,  chop  up  fine  and  mix  with  mayon- 
naise dressing ;  spread  on  thin  slices  of 
home-made  bread. 

No.  4. — Take  the  blanched  leaves 
from  the  heart  of  a  head  of  lettuce, 
spread  thickly  with  rich  mayonnaise 
dressing  and  lay  between  thin  slices 
of  bread ;  trim  the  leaves  evenly  with 
scissors. 

Fob  Bolled  Sandwiches. — The  bread 
must  be  first  spread  with  deviUed  meat, 
cheese,  or  any  desirable  filling  ;  it  is 
sliced  very  thin  with  a  sharp  knife, 
rolled  and  tied  with  narrow  ribbon  ; 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  the 
slices  which  must  be  neatly  rolled  to  be 
appetizing. 

USEFUL   HINTS 

For  Fruit  Stains. — When  wash  goods 
have  been  slightly  stained  with  fruit,  the 
marks  may  be  removed  as  follows  :  wet 
the  places,  then  light  a  common  sulphur 
match  and  hold  it  over  the  spoto  ;  when 
the  mateh  has  burned  out  replace  it 
with  another  and  continue  until  the 
stains  disappear. 

The  chamois  glove,  either  in  the  nat- 
ural buff  color  or  in  pure  white,  is  the 
proper  thing  for  the  summer  season ; 
the  leather  is  more  porous  than  kid,  and 
it  is  in  consequence  not  so  warm.  Care 
should  be  exercised  in  purchasing,  as 
much  of  the  leather  sold  under  the 
name  is  not  wash  leather,  and  after 
acquaintance  with  soap  and  water  is 
totally  useless.  In  Thrashing  use  tepid 
water,  castile  soap,  and  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia.  If  in  doubt  as  to  the  quality, 
clean  with  gasoline  ;  after  washing  thor- 
oughly, wipe  until  dry  with  a  towel  or 
piece  of  flannel  This  removes  any  dirt 
which  may  have  been  left. 
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'Th«  Woman  that  Savad  tha  Union."     Saa  paga  249. 
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POLITICAL  CARICATURES  AND  CARICATURISTS 

By  Robert  SbacUeton 


WHEN  the  caricaturist  wields  his 
pencil,  statesmen   and  parties 
quake.     He  speaks  more  elo- 
quently than   the  orator,  and  is  more 
heeded  than  the  editor.     Everyone  can 
understand  his  language,  and  it  can  be 
comprehended  at  a  glance.     And,   de- 
spite the  severity  of  his  stroke,  the  cari- 
caturist is  always  a  genial   man.     He 
cuts  with  a  sharp  pencil,  but  poison  is 
rarely  left  in  the  wound.     When  there 
is — as  was  the  case  with  the  savage  bit- 
terness of  the  "  Tattooed  Man,"  that  so 
stung  the  mighty  Blaine-^it  is  because 
the  cartoonist  is  working  on 
the  order  of  the  manage- 
ment, with  a  conception  that 
is  not  his  own.    Left  to  him- 
self, he  is  as  gentle-hearted 
as  was  Tommy  Traddles, 
when  he  relieved  his  feelings 
by  drawing  skeletons. 

The  development  of  Amer- 
ican caricature  is  one  of  the 
striking  features  of  the  past 
thirty -five  years.  Previous 
to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
it  was  scarcely  known  among 
us,  except  in  crude  attempts, 
and  it  was  the  first  Lincoln 
campaign  and  the  years  'of 
the  war  that  made  it  notice- 
able. At  that  time  political 
pictures  began  to  come  into 
prominence,  but  they  were 
poor  in  execution,  and  dis- 
figured by  descriptive  sen- 
tences of  interminable 
length.  BeUew,  with  his 
diamond-signature,  was  the 


best  of  that  period,  but  he  was  only  an 
imitator,  copying  the  methods  of  the 
Englishman,  Leech. 

It  was  the  influence  of  the  Puritan 
foimders  of  oui*  country  that  delayed  the 
earlier  development  and  recognition  of 
caricature.  The  people  took  i£eir  argu- 
ments as  they  did  their  pleasure,  seri- 
ously. It  was  only  with  the  growing 
influence  of  an  immense  foreign  and 
pleasure-loving  element  that  the  mel- 
lowing influence  of  humor  began  to 
be  fairly  recognized.  It  was  not  until 
thousands  and  thousands  of  foreigners 


A  gtm«  that  can  b«  play«d  on  any  platform  "— «  McKinlay  caricatura  by 
C.  G.  Bush. 

From  th«  N«w  York  Herald. 
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had  crossed  the  Atlantic 
that  humor  began  to  get  a 
firm  foothold,  and  it  was 
with  Thomas  Nast,  a  Ba- 
varian, that  American  cari- 
cature really  began.  Puck 
was  established  in  1876,  but 
it  was  first  published  in  the 
German  language. 

Yet,  even  before  the  foun- 
dation of  our  Republic  cari- 
catures were  known  to  some 
slight  extent.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  philosophical  hu- 
morist that  he  was,  put 
some  of  hi&  humor  into  po- 
litical caricature.  While  in  England, 
before  the  Bevolution,  he  formed  a 
friendship  with  Hogarth,  the  great  Eng- 
lish caricaturist,  and  a  letter  from  him 
was  the  last  that  Hogarth  received  be- 
fore his  death. 

Caricature  is  older  than  history.  The 
Egyptians  cultivated  it.  The  Greeks 
caricatured  even  their  gods.  In  the 
Catacombs  has  been  found  a  caricature 
of  the  Crucifixion.  In  England,  cari- 
cature became  prominent  in  attacks 
upon  SachevereU.  Louis  XIV.  withered 
under  it.  Louis  Philippe's  pear-shaped 
head  gave  keen  delight  to  the  artist-wits 


Bernhard  Gillam. 


JoMph  Keppler. 


of  his  time,  just  as  the  hat  of  Harrison 
— a  ruler  contemporary  with  him — was, 
long  afterward,  a  joy  to  the  hearts  of 
caricaturists  of  our  own  day. 

Hogarth,  the  most  famous  of  the 
Englishmen  in  this  line,  began  his  art 
career  with  the  ambition  to  win  glory  as 
a  painter  of  historical  scenes,  and  the 
same  ambition  burned  in  the  heart  of 
Nast,  the  leader  in  America.  A  paint- 
ing in  one  of  the  armories  of  New  York 
City,  of  a  regiment  going  to  the  war,  is 
a  reminder  of  his  abandoned  aspira- 
tions. He  entered  the  field  of  carica- 
ture.    He  imitated  nobody.     For  force 


"Napoleon's"  Retreat. — By  Keppler. 
From  Puck,  November  19,  1690.    By  permiuion  of  Keppler  *  Schwaramann. 
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Shocking  !— By  Bernhard  Gillam. 
From  Judf*.  November  n,  lB8f.    Copyright  bj  Jadgo  PnblUhlag  Cooipuiy. 

and  originality  his  pictures  had  never  The  all-powerful  Tweed  learned  of  hia 

been  equalled.    He  attacked  the  Tweed  ambition  to  put  history  on  canvas,  and 

ring  with  assaults  that  were  fiercer  than  an  emissary  sought  him  out 

ca^Blry  charges,  and  the  massed  lines  of  "  You  may  go  to  Europe.    You  may 

corruption  wavered.  study  and  paint  there.    Money  will  be 


Jonah  !~By  B«rnhard  Giilam. 
From  Judfv,  January  18,  18M.    Copyrifht  by  Jadft  PablUhlag  Company. 
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freely  given  you.  You  will  be  richly  independent. 
You  may  follow  the  highest  dictateis  of  your  art. 
Only,  you  must  not  come  back,  and  you  must  not 
send  caricatures." 

But  Nast  worked  on,  and  the  Tweed  ring  was  de- 
stroyed. 

He  turned  to  other  fields  of  politics,  and  Greeley, 
Schurz,  and  Kelly  felt  his  mighty  stroke.  His  work 
possessed  intrinsic  truth,  although  artists  decried  it. 
It  was  in  a  sense  far  higher  than  mere  art,  and  peo- 
ple recognized  not  only  the  principles  for  which  he 
strove,  but  the  faces  of  the  men  who  contested  re- 
garding them. 

On  Broadway,  near  the  Post-Office,  a  tall  man  was 
slowly  walking.  Approaching  him  was  a  shorter  and 
stouter  one.  The  two  looked  at  each  other  with 
twinkling  eyes,  although  this  was  the  first  time  that 
they  had  ever  met     The  shorter  man  stopped  and  ^  ^  ^"**' 

held  out  his  hand. 

"I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Schurz.     We  ought  to  know  each  other." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Kelly,"  was  the  smiling  reply,  "  for  Nast  has  already  made  us  well 
acquainted." 

Owing  to  the  importance  given  to  the  art  by  Nast,  caricature  became  re- 


Led  Astray.— By  Bu»h. 

From  the  N«w  York  Horald. 
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spected,  and  other  artists  followed  where 
he  led.  Fuck  was  founded  in  1876,  and 
Judge  in  1881,  and  the  brilliant  work  of 
a  new  group  of  men  was  given  to  the 
public  through  their  pages.  There  was 
Joseph  Eeppler,  who  died  in  1894. 
Bom  in  Vienna,  he  was  a  strolling 
actor  and  an  experimental  artist  before 
he  crossed  the  ocean  to  the  United 
States.  He  drew  for  papers  in  New 
York  and  in  St  Louis  with  but  indiffer- 
ent success,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 


wild  jig  together,  while  Davis,  Hewitt, 
English  and  others  are  drinking  and  ca- 
rousing in  wild  abandonment 

One  development  of  caricaturing  that 
has  threatened  to  become,  through 
abuse,  tiresome  to  the  public  and  de- 
structive to  originality,  is  the  use  of 
famous  or  well-known  pictures  as  the 
groundwork  upon  which  to  build  a 
cartoon.  Yet  fliere  was  positive  genius 
in  that  1890  caricature  by  Keppler, 
"Napoleon's    Betreat    from    Moscow," 


The  Coronation  of  the  Autocrat  of  Protection,  June   16,   1896.— By  Oalrympie. 
From  Puck,  Jum  iM,  ISM.    By  pertniuion  of  KeppUr  A  Schwiinin*nn. 


founded  Puclc  that  his  great  ability  was 
recognized.  He  drew  with  strength, 
and  at  times  with 
a  grotesque  orig»- 
inality,  as  in  his 
"  Wake  Over  the 
Remains  of  the 
Democratic  Par- 
ty," published  in 
1880.  With  toes 
turned  up,  the 
Party  lies 
stretched  out, 
and  beside  it 
stand  candles 
that  are  placed  in 
^       —  bottle-necks. 

Butler  and  Kelly 
Louis  Dairympie.  are    dauciug  a 


after  the  great  painting  by  Meissonier. 
McKinley,  mounted  on  a  bony,  spavined 
horse,  leads  the  line  in  spiritless  deject- 
edness,  while  Blaine  and  Beed  and  the 
G.  O.  P.  march  on  in  dogged  misery. 

Of  the  group  of  caricaturists  that 
sprang  into  distinction,  J.  A.  Wales  was 
one  of  the  brightest  and  cleverest,  but 
he  died  a  tragic  death  in  1886.  The 
most  famous  of  his  many  striking  pict- 
ures was  one  that  was  published  during 
the  stirring  times  that  preceded  the 
Presidential  nomination  of  1880.  He 
made  use  of  the  then  widely  famous 
"  fifteen  puzzle,"  and  pictured  Conkling, 
who  had  the  nomination  of  Grant  in- 
tensely at  heart,  as  bending  over  a  large 
board  upon  which  were  fifteen  heads  of 
prominent    candidates  as  blocks,   and 
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striving  intently  to  get  the  Ghnnt  block  into  the 
proper  place.  At  the  time  this  cartoon  appeared, 
some  one  laid  the  copy  of  Puck  that  contained  it  on 
Conkling's  desk  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  when  the 
great  leader  had  just  stepped  out  Conkling  re- 
turned, and  the  picture  at  once  caught  his  eye.  He 
frowned,  crumpled  up  the  paper  and  tossed  it  into  a 
waste-paper  basket,  and  then,  in  dudgeon-dignity, 
stalked  away. 

Bemhard  Gillam,  who  was  bom  in  England  in 
1856,  and  who  died  but  a  few  months  ago,  studied 
law  and  sketched  at  his  leisure,  and  when  he  began 
to  make  pictures  they  were  excruciatingly  bad.  After 
having,  by  some  chance,  got  a  few  exhibited  at  a 
minor  exhibition,  he  grimly  destroyed  them  himself, 
and  left  serious  art  work  forever— if  a  man  can  be  '^^'"•'  ^  oavenpon 

NA/HOS     IT? 


"e:ene:y.  mecncy.  miimey.  moi- 

Mr.  Piatt  and  the  Republican  Candidates. — By  Davenport. 
From  tb*  Joaroal,  N«w  York.  January  18,  1896. 
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f9aid  to  have  left 
Berious  work, 
who  has  pro- 
duced such  bril- 
liant cartoons, 
with  a  serious 
purpose,  as  he 
has  drawn.  His 
"Shocking," 
which  appeared 
in  1889,  is  irre- 
sistibly funny. 
A  well  -  known 
picture  is  made 
to  do  service  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
composition,  which  represents  Mr.  Hill 
hugging  the  Democratic  maiden  behind 
a  parasol,   while  Mr.   Cleveland,   as  a 


Grant  E.  Hamilton. 


ton,  of  Judge,  is  one  of  the  very  best. 
Bom  in  Ohio,  and  still  several  years 
under  forty,  his  career  has  been  curi- 
ously varied.  He  was  for  some  time  a 
painter  of  houses  and  signs.  He  manu- 
factured cheap  pictures  to  sell  at  auc- 
tions. He  did  other  inartistic  work. 
But  he  finaUy  gravitated  to  New  York, 
and  began  malun^  caricatures  that  dis- 
played his  own  striking  personality.  His 
best  is  an  1889  cartoon  that  has  a 
unique  charm.  It  is  entitled  "Which 
Moses?"  and  portrays  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter at  the  river's  brink,  with  two  little 
babies — Hill  and  Cleveland— at  the  wa- 
ter's edge  in  front  of  her.  The  picture 
is,  what  few  political  caricatures  are, 
really  attractive,  and  one  may  not  no- 


Which  Moms?— By  Hamilton. 
From  Judge,  December  14,  1889.    Copyright  by  Judge  rabliebing  CompAoy. 


priest,  is  shocked  beyond  expression. 
Another  striking  one  of  his  is  of  the 
present  year,  and  shows  the  Ship  of 
otate  in  a  storm,  with  the  President,  as 
Jonah,  calmly  reading  a  history  of  his 
own  administration,  while  the  states- 
men-sailors are  frenzied  with  fear,  and 
glare  at  him  as  at  the  author  of  all 
their  danger. 

Of  those  now  living,  Grant  R  Hamil- 


tice,  at  the  first  glance,  that  the  biQ- 
rushes  are  capped  with  bottles. 

Victor  Gillam,  a  brother  of  Bern- 
hard,  and  his  junior  by  a  few  years, 
is  a  vigorous  and  original  caricaturist 
whose  signature  of  "Victor"  has  be- 
come widely  known.  One  of  his  best 
is  an  1893  picture  that  represents 
"Cleveland's  Gold  Cure  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic Incurables."    The  White  House 
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is  the  gold  cure  establishment,  and  out- 
side of  the  building  is  a  crowd  of  men 
who  are  intoxicated  with  silver.  Sena- 
tors Hill  and  Gk)rman  are  noticeable 
among  the  silver  crowd  of  1893,  and 
they  cdl  unite  in  refusing  to  go  in  and 
try  the  President's  treatment. 

Louis  Dalrymple,  one  of  the  many 
artists  who    are    natives    of    Ohio,   is 
among  the  very  foremost  in  brilliancy, 
and  displays  playful  humor  combined 
with  vigor  of  execution.    His  name  has 
been  known  to  the  public  for  a  dozen 
years,  and  it  stands  for  merit  of  a  high 
order.    He  is  now  the  leading  artist  on 
Puck's  brilliant  stafi^     His  ''  Coronation 
of  McEinley,"  published    immed 
after   the    recent   nomination,   d( 
the    Napoleon    of    Protection    pi 
the  crown,  made  up  from  the  vc 
States,  upon  his  head,  while  Han: 
Pope,  st^ds  by  his  side,  and  bot 
the  centre  of  an  admiring  throng. 
Caricature  of  a  high  order  is  noi 
fined  to  weekly  jounials,  but 
is  represented  in  many  news- 
papers in  the  leading  cities 
of  the  country.     Of  news- 
paper cartoonists,  two  stand 
above  their  comrades  in  abil-      _ 
ity,  and  these  are  C.  G.  Bush, 
of  the  New  York  Herald^  and         ^ 
Homer  E.  Davenport,  of  the 
New  York  Journal, 

The  former  is  a  New  Eng- 
land man,  fifty-three  years  of  ^ 
age,  and  for  thirty  years  he 
has  devoted  himself  to  art 
He  has  studied  in  Europe  as 

well  as  in  this  country, 
''  '  Is  cartoons  show  a 
that  is  wanting  in 
newspaper  work, 
ientiousness  is  ap- 
parent, showing 
that,  although 
for  fifteen  years 
he    has    relin- 
quished    his 
graver  ambi- 
tions   and    de- 
voted himself  to 
caricaturing,  he 
still  applies  him- 
self to   art    for 
art's  sake.     The 
daily    artist 


works  under  a  strain 
unknown  to  the 
worker  on  a  weekly 
publication,  yet  for 
years  Bush  has  re- 
sponded  to  the 
strain,  and  contin- 
ues with  unflagging 
power. 

Homer  K  Daven- 
port has  leaped  sud- 
denly into  national 
prominence,  and 
many  believe  him 
destined  to  stand  at 


Drawn  by  H.  C.  Davenport,  in  Chicago,   1896. 
From  tb«  Joaraal,  New  York. 

the  very  head  of  his  profession.  He  is 
very  young,  having  been  born  on  an 
Oregon  farm  in  1867.  He  never  studied 
art ;  and  never  saw  an  artist  until  five 
years  ago  ;  but  he  has  always  felt  a  nat- 
ural bent  toward  drawing,  and  some  of 
his  untaught  sketchings  finally  obtained 
him  the  notice  and  the  opportunity  that 
he  required.  He  began  on  a  San  Fran- 
cisco paper,  but  until  two  years  ago  did 
not  suspect  his  caricaturist  gifts.  Be- 
fore beginning  on  a  newspaper,  he  was 
a  jockey,  a  baseball  umpire,  a  steam- 
boat fireman,  an  engine-wiper,  and  a 
circus-clown.  He  possesses  a  fertility 
of  invention,  a  compact  clearness  of  de- 
scription, and  a  comical  brilliancy,  that 
make  his  work  uniquely  noticeable. 
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Benjamin  Butler  and  James  G.  Blaine 
were  assiduous  collectors  of  cartoons  in 
which  they  themselves  figured,  but  there 
was  a  curious  difference  between  them. 
Blaine  did  not  like  to  see  or  keep  car- 
toons in  which  he  was  sharply  ridiculed 
or  assailed,  while  Butler  indifferently 
kept  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good. 

Opening  a  volume  of  cartoons,  at 
random,  I  counted  the  roll  of  names 
on  the  first  picture  that  I  saw.  It  was 
of  1884,  and  only  two  of  the  men, 
Elkins  and  Dana,  are  still  alive  and 
politically  prominent.  Sage  and  Inger- 
soU  are  alive,  but  it  is  not  as  political 
factors  that  they  are  known.  And  the 
roD  of  the  dead  was  long.  There  were 
President  Hayes  and  Phelps  of  New 
Jersey :  there  were  Field  and  Eobeson : 
there  was  Butler :  there  was  Logan : 
and  there  was  Blaine.  No  sooner  does 
an  American  caricaturist  learn  the  sali- 
ent characteristics  of  a  statesman,  and 
how  best  to  make  humorous  portrayal 
of  his  form  and  face,  than  he  begins  to 
dread  to  pick  up  a  paper,  for  fear  that 
it  will  tell  of  the  statesman's  death  or 
of  his  being  relegated  to  the  obscurity 
of  private  life. 

Between  English  and  American  cari- 
cature there  is  a  remarkable  contrast 
in  one  important  particular.  The  slow 
conservatism  of  England  keeps  the  same 


Victor  Gillam. 

men  at  the  front,  alive  and  prominent, 
for  year  after  year,  and  decade  after 
decade.  The  artists  who  caricature 
Gladstone  at  the  end  of  his  career  may 
easily  be  the  grandsons  of  those  who 
caricatured  him  when  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  in  America 
this  is  very  different  The  political  he- 
roes and  the  caricaturists  of  one  year  are 
likely  to  be  dead  or  forgotten  the  next 
Oblivion  swiftly  follows  popularity. 


Cleveland's  Gold  Cure  and  the  Oenr>ocratic  Incurables. — By  Victor  Gillam. 
From  Judge,  Aoguat  IS,  1693.    Copyright  by  Jndg*  PablUbing  Company. 
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By  Katbryn  Staley 


IN  a  very  general  and  impersonal  way, 
and  because  I  had  somewhere  seen 
published  statistics   to  prove   it,  I 
knew  that  here  in  New  York,  within  a 
small  area  located  down  town,  more  peo- 
ple were  living  huddled  like  sheep  to- 
gether in  tenements  and    sweat-shops 
than  were  in  the  most  densely  populated 
localities  in  London  or  in  Paris,  or  even 
in  China.     I  had  college  friends  living 
down  there  in  a  social  settlement  of  some 
sort,  and  always  meant  to  visit  them. 
But  I  could  not  quite  approve  of  their 
mistaken    principles,   and  hoped  their 
curiosity  about  the  "  other  half  "  would 
quickly  be  satisfied  and  that  they  would 
come    away.       It   has  always  been    a 
favorite  theory  of  mine   (shared  by  a 
number  of  excellent  people)  that  to  try 
to  bring  wealth  and  civilization  to  the 
poorest    classes    is    a    frightful   error. 
Those  classes,  I  always  preferred  to  be- 
lieve, must  be  happier  than 
the  very  miserable  people 
of  my  world  who  have 
wealth  and  education  and 
everything  these  bring  vnth 
them.     It    is    a    consoling 
theory. 

A  vision  came  to  me  one 
day  that  routed  theorj"^  for 
all  time,  and  left  in  its  place 
only  a  smothering  sense  of 
the  futility  of  reasoning 
about  mundane  afElEurs.  An 
errand  had  taken  me  down 
town  on  the  Third  Avenue 
Elevated.  As  I  gazed  with 
half-shut  eyes  along  the  an-  ^ 
gle  given  me  by  my  car- 
window,  some  words  of  the 
elder  Count  Castellane's 
came  to  me,  written  among 
his  "  impressions"  in  a  Paris 
newspaper  after  his  recent 
ten  days*  stay  in  New  York 
City.  *"  These  terrible  ele-  _ 
Tated  roads,"  he  wrote, 
''whizzing  at  an  enormous 
rate  of  speed  above  the 
heads  of    the    people   and 


leading  right  into  their  parlors  and 
sleeping-rooms  make  any  degree  of  priv- 
acy quite  impossible ! " 

Yes,  it  was  aD  very  bad  —  only,  I 
thought,  the  elder  Castellane  had  not 
stopped  to  consider  that  one  need  not 
live  on  the  line  of  the  elevated.  And 
certainly  passengers  are  not  required  to 
look  into  strange  garrets.  Resolutely  I 
turned  my  own  gaze  back  from  its  curi- 
osity-impelled voyage  of  discovery. 

It  was  too  late.  Before  my  sight  a 
mighty  knife  descended  that  morning — 
held,  I  doubt  not,  in  the  hand  of  Om- 
nipotence— cleaving  the  air  and  cutting 
clean  away  the  front  waUs  of  one  of 
those  tenements  abounding  on  the  side 
streets  east  from  the  Bowery.  I  saw 
the  occupants  of  those  boxes — piled 
tier  upon  tier  like  the  cells  of  a  honey- 
comb and  extending  far  in  the  rear 
with  dim,  unlit  passage-ways — the  hu- 


On  the  East  Side  of  New  York. 
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Type*. 

man  bees  in  them  straining  over  their 
labor.  My  coach  gave  its  premonitory 
creaking  and  stopped. 

Like    one    hypnotized,  with   riveted 
gaze    and    unmindful    of    the    crowd 
whether  they  also  saw,  I  got  out  and 
walked  to  the  edge  of  the  platform. 
Leaning  my  elbows  on  the  railing  I  still 
gazed,  and  saw  on  the  dark  stairways  of 
this  mutilated  house  patient,  cow-eyed 
women  ascending  and  descending ;  un- 
dersized and  curiously  old  children  who 
had  never  seen  a 
court  or  area  larger 
than  the  few  on  the 
East  Side ;  and  men, 
less  patient-visaged, 
descending  with 
great  bundles  of 
ready-made  gar- 
ments in  their  arms, 
or  ascending  with 
the  raw  material  to 
their  own  particular 
cells.     I  noticed, 
strangely  enough  at 
such  a   time,   that 
there  all  the  foreign 
looking  women  who 
had  come  to  middle- 
age  invariably  wore 


bandeaux  of  false  brown  or 
black  hair,  and  I  noted  and 
wondered  at  the  difference 
between  these  women  and 
those  of  that  other  foreign 
quarter  in  New  York  where 
Italian  women  go  about  to- 
old  age  with  their  heads  un- 
covered, their  own  locks 
youthful  whatever  age  their 
faces  indicate.  A  trivial 
circumstance  to  note,  it 
seems  now  ;  but  for  the  first 
time  it  was  the  trivial  cir- 
cumstances of  the  every-day 
life  of  these  people  that 
came  to  my  view. 

Five  hundred  more  men 
and  women  in  the  rooms  of 
that  house  —  an  entire  vil- 
lage of  people — were  bend- 
ing over  machines  and 
pressing  -  boards,    finishings 
cheap  sack-coats,  pressing 
shoit  trousers,  sewing  silk 
buttons  and  cord  on  blue 
felt  caps,   or  working  countless   but- 
tonholes  on  piles  and  piles  of  men'a 
shirts.      Every  front  box  of    a  room 
held  three  or  four  people,  and  I  had  na 
reason  to  believe  there  were  fewer  in  the 
rear.    Indeed,  I  could  usually  see  an 
adjoining  room,  with  its  coal-range  and 
litter  of  cooking  paraphernalia  and  be- 
dimmed  inner  window,  and  holding  its 
tiny  child  occupant,  with  small  fingers, 
busy  and  pinched  face  bent  over  more 
buttons  or  stiff  interlinings. 


Rare   Sport. 
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In  a  Sw«at-»hop. 


Some  miracle  happened  and  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  bridge  the  chasm  be- 
tween the  station  and  that  tenement- 
house,  and  I  was  standing  before  the 
unseeing  eyes  and  the  unhearing  ears 
of  those  men  and  women.  Below  on 
the  ground  floor  I  looked  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  overseer,  who  was  also 
the  landlord.  This  circular  he  was 
mailing  broadcast  over  the  land  : 

I  am  the  largest  Manufacturer  of  Low- 
Priced  clothing  in  these  United  States ;  the 
following  price-list  will  convince  you  of  this 
assertion : 


MANUFACTURER    OP   LOW   PRICE  CLOTHINQ. 

BTRBCT. 

Knee  Panto $  1.50  per  doz.,  net,  and  upwards 

Men's    ••     6.00       " 

••  (Our  leaders)  12.00 

*'    Snito 8.00    a  suit 

"    Bine  Cbeviot  Suits  8.00 
Children's    Coats     and 

Pants 6«X    " 


This  is  an  authentic  circular  and 
these  are  wholesale  rates  on  new  cloth- 
ing. Retail  rates  on  new  goods  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  circular,  which  is 
an  accurate  copy  of  one  issued  about 
Juno  1,  1894,  by  an  uptown  firm  in 
New  York : 

ALL  FOR  11.49. 

A  Wonderful  Outfit. 

Complete  suit,  extra  pants,  yacht  cap.  lan- 
yard, and  whistle  ,for  $1.49.  This  outfit  is 
made  of  the  celebrated  Gold  Medal  Flannel, 
known  for  its  durability  and  fast  color ; 
blouses  trimmed  with  soutache  braids  in  vari- 
ous colors.  Think  of  it.  Entire  outfit  for 
$1.49. 

WASH  SAILOR  SUITS  89  CENTS. 

A  Great  Summer  Suit  for  Bots. 

These  suits  arc  made  of  red  and  white,  also 
blue  and  white,  striped  Galatea  Cloth,  guar- 
anteed for  fast  colors  and  durability.     Suit, 
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Bargaining. 

lanyard,  and  whistle  for  89  cents.  The  regu- 
lar price  of  these  suits  everywhere  is  $1.09  ; 
we  oflfer  them  at  89  cents. 

DOUBLE  BREASTED   SUITS. 
Sizes  4  to  15  Years. 

Our  great  combination  suit,  of  which  we 
have  sold  enormous  quantities  this  season. 
Suit  and  extra  pair  of  pants,  made  of  a  good 
wearing  cheviot,  in  neat  patterns.  Lowest 
retail  price  is  $4.00.  Our  special  price,  $2.49. 

Cassimere  and  fancy  cheviot  suits  sold  at 
12.75,  13.00,  and  ^3.25  ;  we  offer  Ihcm  now 
at  $1.98. 

Navy  Blue  Flannel  Fancy  Cassimere  and 
Homespun  Suits,  some  with  double  seats  and 
knees,  considered  cheap  heretofore  at  $4.00  or 
$5.00  ;  they  are  now  marked  $2.98. 

Jersey  and  Reefer  Suits  that  are  retailed  at 
$4.00  to  $5.00  everywhere  ;  here  at  $2.98. 

Elegant  Sailor  Suits  of  strictly  all  wool,  in- 
digo blue  flannels,  trimmed  with  braids,  also 
in  colors,  and  sold  everywhere  at  $4.00  and 
$5.00.  at  $2.98  and  $8.49. 

We  offer  $6.00  Middy  Suits  at  $4.49. 


Toilsome!}',  for  my  soiQ  grew  op- 
pressed, I  climbed  dark  and  untidy 
stairways.  A  door  opened  without  ef- 
fort or  noise  and  I  slipped  inside  a 
"  home."  A  touch  of  my  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  one  of  the  garment-workers 
startled  him  no  more  than  it  would  have 
if  we  had  met  in  a  grog-shop  at  the 
comer.  I  inquired  of  him  how  much  a 
yard  the  stuff  cost  of  which  were  made 
the  trousers  that  retailed  at  fifty  cents  a 
dozen.  His  lips  mumbled  out  a  protest 
at  the  interruption  from  his  never- 
ceasing  sewing,  yet  between  us  we  made 
out  this  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  dozen 
pairs  of  knee-breeches  : 

Twelve  yards  of  Galatea  cloth,  at  ten  cents  a  yard  .  $1 90 

Cotton 10 

Finishings 20 

Buttons 07 

Ck>ntractor,  for  making 60 

98.07 

The  blouses  that  go  with  these  cost  a 
trifle  more,  he  estimated,  and  on  the 
whole  suit  the  manufacturer's  profits 
are  two  hundred  per  cent  on  his  invest- 
ment. 

Then  I  inquired  of  him  how  much  he 
could  earn  a  week.  Six  dollars,  by  ris- 
ing at  four  and  getting  to  work  at  five. 
Five    o'clock    is    the  latest   ihe    year 


SHORT  PANTS.— Sizes  4  to  15  Years. 

Best  quality  English  Corduroy  (pure  finish), 
made  with  extension  waist-band,  and  first- 
class  throughout,  sold  everywhere  for  $1.25  ; 
our  special  pnce,  89  cents. 

Fancy  Cassimere  and  Cheviot  Pants,  worth 
69  cents  ;  special  at  39  cents. 

Cassimere  twills  and  Blue  Flannel  Pants, 
worth  85  cents  ;  special  at  49  cents. 

Boys'  Pants  of  wash  materials,  worth  50 
cents  ;  special  at  35  cents. 


Coming  from  a  Sweat.»hop. 
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round  that    these    "  sweaters "    go   to  street  shops,   could  be  supplied  to  the 

work.   I  found  out  later  that  thej  would  whole  family  for  $50  a  year — less  than 

gladly  begin  at  three  if  the  manufact-  eleven  dollars  a  person !     He  paid  $8 

urer    woiUd    provide    gas.     Invariably  for  the  rent  of  his  two  rooms — $96  a 

they  work  until  midnight.*  year !    Bent,  food  and  clothing  cost,   in 

In    reply    to    another    inquiry    this  this  reckoning,  a  total  of  $354.     His  in- 

worker  told  me  there  were  live  in  his  come  is  $312,  barring  accidents,  lay-offs 

family,  the  average — he  being  the  only  on  account  of  sickness  or  lack  of  work  ; 

wage-earner.     Food  for  the  five  must  and    the    deficit,   without  further   cal- 

cost  $4  a  week.     Clothing,  if  purchased  eolation  for  medicines,  flowers,  fruits, 

in  the  dirt  and  decrepitude  of  Hester  books,  theatres,  and  the  ten-thousand- 

•  The«e  are  exactly  the  conclusions  reached  bv  Mr.  and-one  things  the  rest  of  US  require,  is 

M.  Goldberg  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  Amer-  dl^^O 

icfl.  Tbev  are  all  the  result  of  investigation  made  last  year  ^      *. 


ica.  Theyareall  the  result  of  investigation  made  last  year  -    --,  .       ai  a  i       -i 

by  Miss  Isabel  Eaton.  Dntton  Fellow,  College  Settle-        Wage-eamers  in  the  garment  trades 

ments  Association.    In  lOKJ  afEalrs  in  the  sweat-shops  Vkonlrikiiri+a      Vinnn     \r\ir\    V»ftnL'vnnf/»'«r 

themselves  are  slightly  improved ;  but  where  long  hours  are    DaUKTUptS — DOm    intO     DaUKl  uptcy 

and  overcrowding  have  oeen  driven  out  of  the  shops  au(J  held  in  bankruptcy.  * 

themselves,  just  that  much  more  work  is  done  by  the  ^^^1  ••  ^xi.  i-txi 

workers  at  their  homes  and  less  sleep  is  taken  there.  Ims  18  one  Of  tne  reasonS  WJiy  1  tOOK 

The  cloak-making  trade,  just  now  in  its  short  season.  „-.  x-u^   ■nrflr>fir»fi  ni  nnpiolno-v  in  f.Vifl  Hol- 

flvee  ite  "sweaters"  an  average  work-day  of  sixteen  J^P  ^'^^  praciice  OI  sociology  in  ine  L.01- 

onrs.  according  to  the  cloak-maklne  secretary.      In  lege  Settlements.      Theory  and  practice 

Chicago  I  have  known  girls  under  twenty  to  work  thirty-  ^J^  j„^  „««„  ^:Ar»«.^*>4-  ^,<.A«4-:4-:^fl 

three  hours  on  a  stretcff.  kept  awake  on  t»iack  coflEee.  are  two  very  difterent  quantities. 


A  SKETCH   OF  POSTER  STYLES 
By  Richard  Gorbam  Badger 

UNDOUBTEDLY  many  an.  observ- 
ing traveller  journeying  to  Paris 
in  the  far-away  year  of  1649  no- 
ticed insignificant  little  sheets  pasted 
unceremoniously  here  and  there  on  the 
big  stone  posts  of  its  many  gates.  Had 
he  given  the  matter  a  second  thought 
and  closer  examination  he  would  have 
seen  emblazoned  thereon  the  arms  of  the 
city  and  various  rules  and  regulations 
passed  by  the  city  fathers  concerning 
the  openings  and  shuttings  of  these 
gates. 

Now  from  1649  to  1896  is  a  long  cry, 
and  it  is  no  longer  the  mode  to  lock  up 
cities  by  the  aid  of  big  stone  posts,  but 
the  descendants  of  the  little  sheets  are 
very  much  the  fashion,  in  fact  the  "  fad," 
for  people  who  incline  to  such  things. 

However,  in  view  of  the  column  after 
column  that  has  been  devoted  to  them, 
to  tell  all  about  these  party-colored 
sheets — the  signs  of  the  times,  as  they 
have  been  aptly  called — would  not  only 
be  after  the  maimer  of  bringing  coals  to 
Newcastle,  but  also  transporting  them 
less  satisfactorily  than  has  been  done 
before. 

Therefore  let  me  talk  but  a  moment  on  Peter  by  wm  h.  Bradley. 
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D«$ign  by  Aubrey  Beardtley  for  "Keynote*."  tractiv 611688 

By  p«nnUsl«o  vf  MeMn.  Roberta  Brothers.  ther6  iS  a  8ani6- 
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ness  about  the  treatment  that  is  very 
tiresome. 

Hardly  a  greater  contrast  could  be 
found  to  Ch^ret's  style  than  is  seen  in 
the  work  of  Eugene  Grasset.  His  is 
purity  of  both  line  and  thought ;  digni- 
fied and  yet  attractive.  His  technique 
is  excellent,  his  coloring  superb.  The 
character  of  his  work  is  stately  and  re- 
fined, inspiration  for  much  of  it  being 
drawn  from  medisevid  sources.  His  col- 
oring is  flat  and  rather  massive  in  com- 
parison with  the  iridescent  effects  of 
Ch^ret  This  massiveness  is  further  in- 
creased by  the  heavy  outlining  he  often 
gives  to  both  figure  and  details,  in  many 
of  his  posters  this  being  done  in  two 
colors.  In  direct  contrast  to  Ch6ret,  far 
from  becoming  wearied  by  his  work,  the 
more  we  see  the  more  we  want  to  see. 

In  England  posters  have  received 
much  less  attention  than  either  here  or 
in  France.  Probably  the  English  are 
too  serious  a  people  to  appreciate  them, 


LYRICS 

OF 

EARTH 


Design  by  Bradley. 
By  jwrmiwion  of  Mttan.  Copcland  and  Day. 


A  Chtfret. 

for  they  are,  as  a  rule,  a  mirthful,  good- 
natured  crew.  In  fact,  England  can 
only  furnish  one  designer  whose  repu- 
tation can  at  all  compare  with  that  of  the 
others.  That  one,  however,  is  perhaps 
more  widely  known  than  all  the  rest, 
and  is,  of  course,  Beardsley,  whose 
poster  advertising  the  "Yellow  Book," 
has  often  been  caJled  the  best  one  ever 
mada 

Beardsley *s  scheme,  taken  undoubt- 
edly from  the  Japanese,  was  to  use  the 
figure  simply  as  one  item  in  a  decora- 
tion, to  occupy  a  certain  given  space, 
and  to  be  turned  and  twisted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  whole  harmonize 
and  bcdance.  If  the  result  did  not  hap- 
pen to  be  true  to  nature,  so  much  the 
worse  for  nature — that  was  not  Beards- 
ley's  lookout  at  all ;  if  she  didn't  go 
that  way,  she  ought  to,  and  there  was  an 
end  to  it  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
Conventionalizing  the  human  figure  was, 
he  said,  as  legitimate  as  conventionaliz- 
ing anything  else  ;  and  why  isn't  his 
point  a  good  one  ? 

In  America  two  men  stand  cdone  for 
originality  and  design.  These  are 
Edward  Penfield  and  Will  H.  Bradley. 
I  place  Penfield  first,  for  in  him  we  have 
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Poster  by  W.  H.  Bradley. 


Posters  by  Edward  Per^field. 
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Bndley  his   Work. 

the  American  king  of  pure  and  simple 
poster  art  In  his  work  the  decorative 
idea  is  completely  lacking.  There  are 
no  graceful  curves  in  carefully  harmon- 
izing colors.  A  few  vigorous,  strong 
lines,  a  few  flat,  harsh  masses  of  color 
running  sharp  into  one  another,  a  line 
or  two  of  bold  lettering,  and  you  have 
a  poster  that  will  attract  attention,  and 
be  plainly  read  everywhere,  and  some- 
thing, too,  thai,  strange  to  say,  is  a 
most  harmonious  whole.  While  follow- 
ing the  rule  of  a  certain  famous  painter 
concerning  the  mixture  of  colors,  he,  in 
addition,  stirs  in  distance  when  he  lays 
his  pallet  for  a  poster  sketch  ;  depend- 
ing upon  it  to  do  the  necessary  toning 
down  and  softening. 

Penfield,  with  his  forceful,  incongru- 
ous lines,  may  perhaps  be  spoken  of  as 
the  Walt  Whitman  of  poster -makers  ; 
and  if  so  we  have  in  Bradley,  depend- 


ing as  he  does  on  the 
perfect  harmony  of  every 
line  and  color,  a  poster 
Bryant. 

Now,  a  poster  primar- 
ily is  not  something  to 
be  held  at  arm's  length 
foradmiration,  butsome- 
thing  that  should  be  of 
sufficient  character  and 
sharpness  to  invite  in- 
spection from  a  distance. 
But  Bradley  has  changed 
all  this  in  his  work,  which 
is  really  not  poster  art  at 
all  but  decoration. 

As  a  designer,  Brad- 
ley  is    perhaps    un- 
equalled.   One  does  not 
want  to  look  at  his  work 
from    afar    but    rather 
to  hold  it  close,  to  ex- 
amine   his    magnificent 
coloring   and   intricate 
borders,  in  which  he  is 
seen  at  his  best.    His 
chief  fault  is  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  human  fig- 
ure, in  which  is  shown 
his  very  evident  lack  of 
study.     However,   the 
knowledge  or  ignorance 
of  the  figure  is  a  very 
minor  consideration  in 
his  work,   since   it    is 
never  thought  of  when  we  look  at  it. 
Bradley's  art,  in  a  word,  then,  is  mag- 
nificent   curves,    elaborately    beautiful 
borders,  and  exquisite  coloiing.    While 
it  is  true  that  Beardsley  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  formation  of  Bradley's 
style,  still  the  latter  has  displayed  con- 
siderable originality.     He  exaggerated 
and  refined  the  art  of  Beardsley  ;  and 
whereas  Beardsley  generally  seeks   to 
obtain  his  effects  through  extreme  ugli- 
ness, Bradley  strives  for  his  through  the 
medium  of  beauty. 

These,  then,  are  briefly  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  five  men  who  rule  in 
poster-land  to-day.  They  hold  their 
places  through  the  right  of  originality 
and  execution.  Whether  or  no  poster 
advertising  will  long  remain  in  vo^e 
is  an  open  question,  though  it  is  certain 
that  its  effect  on  decorative  art  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  lasting. 
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THE  GREAT  UNRECOGNIZED  MILITARY  GENIUS  OF  THE  WAR  OF  THE 

REBELLION 

By  Lucinda  B.  Chandler 


ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL  was  bom 
August  29,  1815,  at  Kingston 
Hall,  Somerset  County,  Md. 
Her  father  was  Thomas  King  CarroU, 
descendant  of  Colonel  Henry  James 
Carroll  and  Sir  Thomas  King,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Maryland ;  her 
mother  was  Juliana  Stevenson,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Henry  James  Stevenson  —  a 
prominent  physician  of  Baltimore. 

Kingston  Hall  was  built  by  Sir 
Thomas  King,  the  grandfather  of  Anua 
Ella.  He  owned  a  large  plantation  and 
slaves  in  colonial  timea  Thomas  King 
Carroll,  elected  to  serve  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, took  his  seat  the  day  following  his 
twenty-first  birthday,  and  continued  in 
the  office  till  he  was  chosen  Governor  of 
Maryland,  in  1829.  He  was  a  good 
orator,  of  unimpeachable  integiity  and 
noble  character. 

Anna  Ella  was  the  pride  of  her  dis- 
tinguished father,  and,  when  but  three 
years  old,  she  would  sit  on  a  stool  at  his 


feet,  listening  intently  as  he  read  aloud 
his  favorite  passages  from  Shakespeare. 
As  a  girl  she  showed  no  taste  for  accom- 
plishments, but  books  were  to  her  of 
absorbing  interest,  particularly  books  of 
a  grave  and  thoughtful  character.  She 
studied  with  lively  interest  the  princi- 
ples and  events  that  led  to  the  separation 
of  the  Colonists  from  the  Mother  Coun- 
try, and  buried  herself  in  theological 
questions.  "Imagination  was  never 
prominent ;  her  mind  was  essentially 
ancdytical.  Pure  reason  and  consecutive 
argument  delighted  her,  and  works  of 
that  nature  were  eagerly  sought  by  her," 
says  her  biographer,  Miss  Sarah  Ellen 
BlackwelL 

Miss  Carroll  early  commenced  her 
contributions  to  the  press,  most  often 
writing  anonymously  on  the  political 
subjects  of  the  day.  A  friend  of  her 
father,  Thomas  Hicks,  considered  that 
he  owed  his  election  as  Governor  of 
Maryland  largely  to  the    articles   she 


Kingston  Hall,  Birthplace  of  Miss  Carroll. 
By  pcrmiHion  of  MIm  S.  E.  Black  well. 
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wrote  in  his  favor,  and  be  retained 
through  life  a  strong  personal  friendship 
with  her  and  a  high  admiration  of  her 
intellectual  powers.  In  1857,  Miss  Car- 
roll published  a  considerable  work,  en- 
titled, "  The  Great  American  Battle  :  or 
Political  Romanism."  In  the  following 
vear  she  published  "The  Star  of  the 
West,*'  relating  to  the  exploration  of 
our  Western  Territories  and  our  duties 
toward  our  new  acquisitions  ;  and  she 
urged  the  building  of  the  Pacific  rail- 
road. Thus  it  is  evident  that  her  ten- 
dencies of  thought  and  interest  were  in 
the  direction  of  national  affairs  and  the 
welfare  of  the  country. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  Civil  War 
Miss  Carroll  realized  that  slavery  was  at 
the  root  of  the  rebellion,  and  she  at 
once  liberated  her  own  slaves  and  de- 
voted her  time,  her  pen,  and  all  her  re- 
sources to  the  maintenance  of  the  Na- 
tional cause. 

She  commenced  immediately  a  series 
of  writings  of  such  marked  ability  that 
they  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  the  Administration. 

Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  aware  of  her 
great  literary  and  social  influence,  wrote 
to  her  early  in  the  secession  movement 
adjuring  her  to  induce  her  father  to  take 
sides  with  the  South. 

"I  will  give  him  anything  he  asks 
for,"  wrote  Mr.  Davis. 

"  Not  if  you  will  give  him  the  whole 
South,"  replied  Miss  CarrolL 

A  visitor  to  her  in  1861  said  :  "  Her 
room  was  lined  with  military  maps,  her 
table  covered  with  papers  and  war 
documents.  She  would  talk  of  nothing 
but  the  war.  Her  countenance  would 
light  up  most  radiantly  as  she  spoke  of 
the  Union  victories,  and  the  certainty 
that  the  great  Nation  must  win  an  ulti- 
mate success." 

In  1860,  when  the  secession  forces 
were  scheming  to  obtain  the  concur- 
rence of  Maryland,  Miss  Carroll  re- 
paired to  Washington  and  became  in- 
formed of  their  plans  to  capture  the 
seat  of  Government.  With  Maryland 
out  of  the  Union  they  expected  to  inau- 
gurate the  Southern  Confederacy  in  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  at  the  ex- 
piration of  President  Buchanan's  term, 
on  the  4th  of  March ;  and,  divesting 
the   North  of   the  seat  of   goveniment 


Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott.  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  from  1860. 
An  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Miss  Carroll's  claims. 

By  parmiMion  of  MiuS.  E.  BlackwelU 

and  retaining  possession  of  the  public 
buildings  and  archives,  they  calculated 
with  great .  confidence  that  they  could 
obtain  recognition  of  nationcd  indepen- 
dence by  European  powera 

Miss  Carroll  communicated  these  de- 
signs to  Governor  Hicks,  and  waj9  vigil- 
ant in  seeking  to  thwart  all  efforts  to 
bring  Maryland  into  an  alliance  with 
the  South.  Through  newspaper  articles 
and  pamphlets,  vigorously  maintaining 
the  theory  of  our  institutions,  and  de- 
fining and  defending  the  war  powers  of 
the  Government,  the  public  mind  was 
warned  by  her  of  iJie  struggle  that 
would  follow  an  attempt  at  secession, 
and  the  people  did  not  indorse  the  call 
for  a  convention  by  the  disunionists. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by 
Governor  Hicks,  dated  at  Annapolis, 
Md.,  December  17,  1861  : 

My  Dear  Miss  Carroll: 

In  the  hurry  incident  to  clnsing  my  official 
relations  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  I  cannot 
find  fitting  words  to  express  my  high  sense  of 
gratitude  to  you  for  the  kind  and  feeling 
manner  in  which  you  express  your  approval 
of  my  whole  term  of  service  in  doing  all  in 
my  power  to  uphold  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  the  State  ;  but  especially  do  I  thank  you 
for  the  personal  aid  you  rendered  me  in  the 
last  part  of  my  arduous  duties. 

When  all  was  dark  and  dreadful  for  Mary- 
land's future,  when  the  waves  of  secession 
were  beating  furiously  upon  your  frail  execu- 
tive, borne  down  with  private  as  well  as  pub- 
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A\c  grief,  you  stood  nobly  by  and  watched  the 
storm  and  skilfully  helped  to  work  the  ship 
until,  thank  God,  helmsman  and  crew  were 
safe  in  port. 

With  great  regard  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
ever  your  obedient  friend  and  servant, 

T.  H.  Hicks. 


This  testimony  of  Governor  Hicks 
shows  that  Miss  Carroll's  advocacy  of 
the  Union  cause  and  her  influence  con- 
tributed largely  to  securing  the  State 
of  Maryland  to  the  Union  and  saving 
the  national  capital 

Besides  her  many  newspaper  articles 
and  letters,  she  began  writing  and  pub- 
lishing, at  her  own  expense,  a  series  of 
war  pamphlets  which  speedily  became 
an  important  element  in  the  guidance 
of  the  country.  John  C.  Breckinridge, 
in  July  of  1861,  made  a  notable  seces- 
sion speech  in  the  Senate.  Miss  Car- 
roll replied  to  this  in  a  pamphlet 
containing  such  clear  and  powerful  ar- 
guments that  the  War  Department  cir- 
culated a  large  edition,  and  requested 
her  to  write  on  some  of  the  other  im- 
portant points  that  were  then  being 
discussed  with  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion. 

Samuel  T.  Williams,  at  that  time  chief 
editor  of  the  Qlobe  (the  Congressional 
Record  of  the  day),  wrote  Miss  Car- 
roll: 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of 
reading  your  admirable  review  of  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge's speech.  If  spoken  in  the  Senate, 
your  article  would  have  been  regarded  as 
a  complete  and  masterly  refutation  of  Mr. 
B.'s  heresies. 

Edward  Bates,  Attorney-General  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  wrote  in  refer- 
ence to  this : 

I  have  this  moment  finished  reading  your 
most  admirable  reply  to  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Breckinridge  ;  and  now,  my  dear  lady,  I  have 
only  time  to  thank  you  for  taking  the  trouble 
to  embody  for  the  use  of  others  so  much 
sound  constitutional  doctrine  and  so  many 
historic  facts  in  a  form  so  compact  and  man- 
ageable. The  President  received  a  copy  left 
for  him  and  requested  me  to  thank  you  cor- 
dially for  your  able  support. 

La  September,  1861,  Miss  Carroll  pre- 
pared a  paper  on  ''  The  Constitutioncd 
Powers  of  the  President  to  Make  Ar- 
rests   and    to    Suspend    the    Writ    of 


Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  Senator  and  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  A  firm  adherent  to 
Miss  Carroll's  cause. 

By  pcrmiMlon  of  Miu  S.  E.  BIsckwcll. 

Habeas  Corpus."  In  December,  1861, 
she  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
War  Powers  of  the  Government,"  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  "  The  Eelation  of  Revolted 
Citizens  to  the  National  Government. " 
This  last  was  written  at  the  special  re- 
quest of  President  Lincoln,  approved 
by  him,  and  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
subsequent  action. 

William  Mitchell  wrote  from  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  May  13, 1862: 

If  you  will  excuse  mv  poor  writing  I  will 
tell  you  what  Mr.  Lincoln  said  about  you  last 
night.  I  was  there  with  seven  or  eight  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others,  when  a  note  and 
a  box  came  from  you.  He  seemed  much  de- 
lighted and  read  your  letter  out  to  us,  and 
showed  the  contents  of  the  box.  He  said  : 
••This  Anna  Ella  Carroll  is  the  head  of  the 
Carroll  race.  When  the  history  of  this  war  is 
written  she  will  stand  a  good  deal  taller  than 
ever  old  Charles  Carroll  aid." 

The  publications  of  Miss  Carroll  had 
exhibited  her  sound  and  comprehensive 
judgment  so  forcibly  that  she  became 
practically  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  her  suggestions  were  sought  in 
every  critical  situation. 

The  Tennessee  campaign,  which 
brought  the  first  decided  victory  to  the 
Federal  forces  in  the  capture  of  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson,  and  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end,  was    projected    and 
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General  Cassius  M.  Clay  at  the  present  time.  He  was  promi- 
nent in  defence  of  Washinifton  in  1861,  and  was  Minis- 
ter to  Russia  in  1862.  He  calls  Miss  Carroll's  claim 
"  impregnable." 

planned  by  Miss  Carroll  The  possession 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  control  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  were  indispensa- 
ble  to  success,  and  there  was  anxious  con- 
cern to  accomplish  this.  But  to  reach  the 
centre  of  Confederate  power  and  cut  off 
its  supplies  was  the  great  desideratum. 
To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  destroy 
the  interior  lines  of  communication. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  took  three 
years  and  a  half  to  reach  Richmond,  and 
was  then  not  half  way  to  a  decisive  point. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  from  the  first  real- 
ized the  necessity  of  regaining  control 
of  the  resources  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, and  had  reserved  to  himself  the  di- 
rection of  the  expedition  as  Command- 
er-in-Chief ;  and  it  was  suggested  by 
the  War  Department  that  Miss  Carroll 
should  go  West  and  endeavor  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  result  of 
the  proposed  descent  of  the  Mississippi 
by  the  gunboats,  a  scheme  planned  by 
Governor  Bates,  of  Missouri.  She  went 
to  St.  Louis,  and  after  studying  the  to- 
pography of  the  country,  and  interview- 
ing a  pilot,  Charles  M.  Scott,  she  came 


to  the  conclusion  that  the  Tennessee 
River,  and  not  the  Mississippi,  would  be 
the  true  path  to  success.  The  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Railroad  was  the  only 
complete  bond  of  connection  between  the 
Confederate  armies  of  the  East  and  the 
armies  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  There 
was  but  one  avenue  by  which  this  bond 
could  be  reached  and  effectually  severed, 
and  that  was  the  Tennessee  River. 

When  Miss  Carroll,  on  returning  to 
Washington,  presented  her  plan  and  her 
arguments  to  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott, 
Acting  Secretary  of  War,  his  counte- 
nance brightened,  and  he  exclaimed : 
"  Miss  Carroll,  I  believe  you  have  solved 
the  question."  He  hurried  at  once  with 
the  plan  in  his  hands  to  the  White 
House,  and  when  the  President  had  read 
it  Mr.  Scott  said  he  had  *' never  wit- 
nessed such  delight  as  he  evinced." 

Just  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry,  Mr. 
Scott  stated,  leaving  for  the  West : 
"  This  is  Miss  Carroll's  plan,  and  if  it 
succeeds  the  glory  is  hers." 

To  illustrate  the  quality  of  general- 
ship possessed  by  Miss  Carroll,  her 
comprehensive  grasp  of  possible  situa- 
tions, her"  foresight  of  the  probable  re- 
sults of  possible  movements  by  the  re- 
spective armies,  I  will  copy  one  of  the 
several  papers  addressed  by  her  to  the 
War  Department — the  first  one  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Tennessee  campaign. 
This  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  November  30,  1861, 
with  a  map.     It  is  as  follows : 

The  civil  ftnd  military  authorities  seem  to  be 
laboring  under  a  great  mistake  in  regard  to 
the  true  kev  of  the  war  in  the  Southwest  It 
is  not  the  Mississippi  but  the  Tennessee  River. 

All  the  military  preparations  made  in  the 
West  indicate  that  the  Mississippi  River  is  the 
point  to  which  the  authorities  are  directing 
their  attention.  On  that  river  many  battles 
must  be  fought  and  heavy  risks  incurred  be- 
fore any  impression  can  be  made  on  the 
enemy,  all  of  which  could  be  avoided  by  us- 
ing the  Tennessee  River.  This  river  is  navi- 
gable for  middle-class  boats  to  the  foot  of  the 
Muscle  Shoals  in  Alabama,  and  is  open  to 
navigation  all  the  year,  while  the  distance  is 
but  two  hundred  and  lifty  miles  by  the  river 
from  Paducah  on  the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee 
offers  many  advantages  over  the  Mississippi. 

We  should  avoid  the  almost  impregnable 
batteries  of  the  enemy,  which  cannot  be  taken 
without  great  danger  and  great  risk  of  life  to 
our  forces,  from  the  fact  that  our  boats,  if 
crippled,  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  enemy  by 
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being  swept  by  the  current  to  him  and  away 
from  the  relief  of  our  friends;  but,  even 
should  we  succeed,  still  we  will  only  have 
begun  the  war,  for  we  shall  then  have  to  fight 
to  the  country  from  whence  the  enemy  de- 
rives his  supplies. 

Now,  an  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River 
would  avoid  this  danger  :  for  if  our  boats  were 
crippled  they  would  drop  back  with  the 
current  and  escape  capture.  But  a  still 
greater  advantage  woulcl  be  its  tendency  to 
cut  the  enemv's  lines  in  two  by  reaching  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  threaten- 
ing Memphis,  which  lies  one  hundred  miles 
due  west,  and  no  defensible  point  between ; 
also  Nashville,  only  ninetv  miles  northeast, 
and  Florence  and  Tuscumbia,  in  north  Ala- 
bama, forty  miles  east. 

A  movement  in  this  direction  would  do 
more  to  relieve  our  friends  in  Kentucky  and 
inspire  the  loyal  hearts  in  East  Tennessee  than 
the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  If  well  executed  it  would  cause  the 
evacuation  of  all  those  formidable  fortifica- 
tions upon  which  the  rebels  ground  their 
hopes  for  success ;  and,  in  the  event  of  our 
fleet  attacking  Mobile,  the  presence  of  our 
troops  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  would 
be  material  aid  to  the  fleet. 

Again,  the  aid  our  forces  would  receive 
from  the  loyal  men  in  Tennessee  would  ena- 
ble them  soon  to  crush  the  last  traitor  in  that 
region,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes would  do  more  than  one  hundred  bat- 
tles for  the  Union  cause. 

The  Tennessee  River  is  crossed  by  the 
Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad,  and  the 
Memphis  and  Nashville  Railroad.  At  Ham- 
burgh the  river  makes  the  big  bend  on  the  east, 
touching  the  northeast  corner  of  Mississippi, 
entering  the  northwest  comer  of  Alabama, 
forming  an  arc  to  the  south,  entenng  the  State 
of  Tennessee  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Ala- 
bama ;  and  if  it  does  not  touch  the  noithwest 
corner  of  Georgia  comes  very  near  it.  It  is 
but  eight  miles  from  Hamburgh  to  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  Railroad,  which  goes 
through  Tuscumbia,  only  two  miles  from  the 
river,  which  it  crosses  at  Decatur,  thirty  miles 
above,  intersecting  with  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  Road  at  Stevenson.  The  Ten- 
nessee River  has  never  less  than  three  feet 
to  Hamburgh  on  the  "shoalest"  bar,  and  dur- 
ing the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  months  there 
is  always  water  for  the  largest  boats  that  are 
used  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

It  follows  from  the  above  facts,  that  in 
making  the  Mississippi  the  key  to  the  war 
in  the  West,  or,  rather,  in  overlooking  the 
Tennessee  River,  the  subject  is  not  understood 
by  the  superiors  in  command. 

La  a  second  paper,  dated  January  5, 
1862,  Miss  Carroll  further  writes  : 

I  ascertained,  when  in  St.  Louis,  that  the 
gun-boats  then  fitting  out  could  not  retreat 
against  the  current  of  the  western  rivers,  and 
so  stated  to  vou  ;  besides,  their  principal  guns 
are  placed  forward  and  will  not  be  very  efli- 


cient  against  an  enemy  below  them.  The 
fighting  would  have  to  be  done  bv  their  stem 
guns — only  two^or,  if  they  anchored  by  the 
stern,  they  would  lose  the  advantage  of  mo- 
tion, which  would  prevent  the  enemy  from 
getting  their  range.  Our  gun- boats  at  anchor 
would  be  a  target  which  the  enemy  will  not 
be  slow  to  improve  and  benefit  thereby. 

If  you  will  look  on  the  map  of  the  Western 
States,  you  will  see  in  what  a  position  Buckner 
would  be  placed  by  a  strongs  advance  up  the 
Tennessee  River.  He  would  be  obliged  to 
back  out  of  Kentucky,  or,  if  he  did  not,  our 
forces  could  take  Nashville  in  his  rear  and 
compel  him  to  lay  down  his  arms. 

In  April,  four  months  after  the  adop- 
tion of  Miss  Carroll's  plans,  President 
Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  thanking 
Almighty  God  for  the  signal  "  victories 
which  have  saved  our  country  from  for- 
eign intervention  and  invasion." 

Persons  now  surviving,  who  were  of 
mature  years  at  the  time  of  the  Wai* 
of  the  Eebellion,  can  recall  the  thrill  of 
satisfaction  that  followed  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg.  In  October,  1862,  Miss 
Carroll  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  the  reduction  of 
that  city : 

As  I  understand  an  expedition  is  about  to 
go  down  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 


Senator  (afterwards  Vice-President)  Henry  Wilson,  who  pre- 
sented a  bill  in  Miss  Carroll's  favor. 
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Gieneral  P.  G.  Beauregard.  Commander  of  the  Confederate 
Army  of  the  MissiMippi. 

By  pennlMlon  of  D.  Van  Noairand  Conpaay. 

Vicksburgh,  I  have  prepared  the  inclosed  map 
in  order  to  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  encountered  in  the  contemplated 
assault.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible 
to  take  Vicksburgh  in  front  without  too  great  a 
loss  of  life  and  material,  for  the  reason  that 
the  river  is  only  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
our  forces  would  be  in  point-blank  range  of 
their  guns,  not  only  from  their  water  batteries 
which  line  the  shore,  but  from  the  batteries 
that  crown  the  hills,  while  the  enemy  would 
be  protected  by  the  elevation  from  the  range 
of  our  fire. 

BJ:  examining  the  map  I  inclose,  you  will  at 
once  perceive  why  a  place  of  so  little  apparent 
strength  has  been  enabled  to  resist  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi. The  most  economical  plan  for  the 
reduction  of  Vicksburgh  now  is  to  push  a 
column  from  Memphis  or  Corinth,  down  the 
Mississippi  Central  Railroad  to  Jackson,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

T%e  occupation  of  Jackson  and  the  command 
of  the  railroad  to  Neu>  Orleans  woxdd  compel  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  Vicksburgh,  as  well  as 
the  retreat  of  the  entire  rebel  army  east  of 
that  line.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  the  canaJ, 
Vicksburgh  can  be  rendered  useless  to  the  Con- 
federate army  upon  the  very  first  rise  of  the 
river  ;  but  I  do  not  advise  this,  because  Vicks- 
burgh belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  we 
desire  to  hold  and  fortify  it,  for  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  Vicksburgh  and  the  Vicksburgh - 
Jackson  Railroad  will  become  necessary  as 
a  base  of  our  future  operations.  Vicksburgh 
miffht  have  been  reduced  eight  months  ago, 
as  1  then  advised,  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry, 
and  with  much  more  ease  than  it  can  be  done 
to-day. 


Her  biographer  states  that  the  letters 
of  eminent  men  in  admiration  of  Miss 
Carroll's  papers,  published  and  unpub- 
lished, would  fill  a  Yoluma  Senator 
Jacob  M.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  of  the 
Military  Commission  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  Miss  Carroll's  services,  in  his 
report  to  the  Forty-second  Congress, 
states  :  ''  She  did  more  for  the  country 
than  all  the  military  generals.  She 
showed  where  to  fight  and  how  to  strike 
the  rebellion  on  the  head,  possessing 
withal  judical  learning  so  comprehen- 
sive and  concise  in  its  style  of  argument 
that  the  Government  gladly  sat  at  her 
feet  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  its  powers" 

From  the  time  that  President  Lincoln, 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  tJie  Army, 
inaugurated  the  Tennessee  campaign, 
the  generals  were  only  enlightened  step 
by  step  as  to  the  plan,  great  secrecy  be- 
ing necessary,  so  Mr.  Wade  testifies,  or 
the  plan  would  have  been  frustrated. 

The  Congressional  records  show  that 
"  fully  as  I^ncoln  and  his  military  com- 
mittee recognize  the  genius  of  this 
remarkable  woman  now  taking  the  lead, 
it  needed  great  courage  to  adopt  her 
plans.  Lincoln  and  Stanton  are  opposed 
to  having  it  known  that  the  armies  are 
moving  under  the  plan  of  a  civilian, 
directed  by  the  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Mr.  Lincoln  says  it 
was  that  which  made  him  hesitate  to  in- 
augurate the  movement  against  the  opin- 
ions of  the  military  commanders,  and 
he  says  he  does  not  want  to  ride  the 
effect  it  might  have  upon  the  armies  if 
they  found  that  some  outside  party  had 
originated  the  campaign ;  that  he 
wanted  the  country  and  the  armies  to 
believe  they  were  doing  the  whole  busi- 
ness in  saving  the  country." 

The  curiosity  was  intense  and  wide- 
spread in  regard  to  the  originator  of 
the  Tennessee  campaign.  A  lively  de- 
bate took  place  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  whether  "these  victories  were  ar- 
ranged or  won  by  men  sitting  at  a 
distance  and  engaged  in  organizing 
victory,"  or,  "whether  they  had  been 
achieved  by  bold  and  resolute  men  left 
free  to  act  and  to  conquer." 

Miss  Carroll  sits  quietly  in  the 
gallery  listening  to  the  talk  and  dis- 
cussion, while  by  different  members  it 
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General  Gi«orge  B.  McClellan.  in  Command  of  the  Am^iet 
of  the  United  States,  1861-62. 

By  pcnniMkm  of  D.  Van  Noktrmnd  Compaay. 

is  proposed  that  Congress  "  thank  "  the 
beyeral  generals ;  and  it  is  suggested 
that  "the  system  of  movements  that 
has  eobninated  in  glorious  yictories, 
and  which  will  soon  put  down  the  re- 
bellion, finds  root,  brain  and  execution 
in  the  commanding  general  of  the 
American  army,  and  the  chief  executive 
of  the  American  people." 

Mr.  Wade,  chairman  of  the  military 
committee,  about  this  time  wrote  to 
Miss  Carroll : 

The  counlry,  almost  in  her  last  extremity, 
was  saved  by  your  sagacity  and  unremitting 
labor ;  indeed,  your  services  were  so  great  that 
it  is  hard  to  make  the  world  believe  it.  That  all 
this  great  work  should  be  brought  about  by 
a  woman  is  inconceivable  to  vulgar  minds. 
You  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  honor  of  having 
done  greater  and  more  efficient  service  for  the 
country  in  time  of  her  greatest  peril,  than  any 
other  person  in  the  republic,  and  a  knowledge 
of  this  cannot  long  be  repressed. 

But  the  removal  of  Mr.  Lincoln  made 
it  necessary  at  the  time  to  withhold  the 
name  of  the  organizer  of  Union  victory, 
resulting  in  a  suppression  of  the  facts 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  people  gener- 
ally. Miss  Carroll  saw  her  work  sink- 
ing into  obscurity,  while  her  fellow- 
laborers  were  receiving  honors  and 
emoluments.  Says  her  biographer : 
"Although  the  agreement  with  the 
Government  was  that  she  should  be  re- 


munerated for  her  services  and  the  em- 
ployment of  her  private  resources,  it 
was  not  until  some  time  after  the  close 
of  the  war  that  she  endeavored,  by  the 
advice  of  her  friends  and  prominent 
members  of  the  war  committee,  to  make 
a  public  claim  and  establish  a  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  war." 

Although  her  claim  was  supported  by 
the  strongest  and  clearest  testimony,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  a  determined 
effort  was  to  be  made  to  crush  it. 
Twice  Miss  Carroll's  whole  file  of  papers 
was  stolen  from  the  military  committee 
which  was  considering  her  claims.  But 
Miss  Carroll  fortunately  possessed  the 
original  drafts,  and  the  military  commit- 
tee and  Mr.  Hunt,  the  keeper  of  the 
records,  having  already  examined  the 
letters,  accepted  them  and  ordered 
them  printed,  thus  giving  them  their 
guaranty. 

In  July,  1862,  Miss  Carroll  first  pre- 
sented her  bill,  as  by  her  agreement  with 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  for  the  writing,  publishing,  and 
circulating  of  her  pamphlets.  The  por- 
tion paid  her,  $1,250,  was  paid  by  Mr. 
Scott  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Charles 
O'Conor  and  other  eminent  men  pro- 
nounced her  charges  "moderate," 
"  reasonable,"  and  even  "  too  smalL" 
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Flag-Officer  A.  H.  Foote.  an  Important  Naval  Figure  and  th« 
Collaague  of  Grant  in  th«  Tennessea  River  Campaign. 

fiy  pcrmiatios  of  D.  Van  Noatrand  Compaay. 
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Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  S«cret8ry  of  War  from  Janusry, 
1862,  to  Mav,  1868.  On  his  deathbed  he  acknowledged 
Miss  Carroll  s  claims. 

By  pcrmlwIoD  of  D.  Van  Noatrand  Companj. 

Miss  Carroll's  first  memorial  to  Con- 
gress was  on  March  31, 1870.  During  the 
second  and  third  sessions  of  the  Forty- 
fifth  Congress,  and  the  third  session  of 
the  Forty-sixth,  Miss  CarroU's  memo- 
rials were  considered  by  the  military 
committees  of  the  respective  Con- 
gresses The  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
her  claims  was  incontrovertible,  but  no 
action  to  secure  to  her  public  recogni- 
tion or  to  testify  appreciation  of  her 
unparalleled  services  was  taken  by 
either  Congress,  and  the  final  action 
was  too  contemptible  to  be  expressed  in 
any  form  of  language. 

The  military  committee,  through 
General  Howard,  in  the  Forty -first 
Congress,  third  session,  unanimously 
reported  that  Miss  Carroll  did  cause 
the  change  of  the  military  expedition 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Tennessee. 

In  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  Gen- 
eral A.  S.  Williams,  from  the  military 
committee  of  the  House,  noted  that 
'^  this  claim  is  incontestably  established, 
and  the  country  owes  to  Miss  Carroll  a 
large  and  honest  compensation,  both  in 
money  and  honors,  for  her  services  in 
the  National  crisis." 

General  Bragg  prepared  and  sug- 
gested the  following  bill  to  accompanj; 
the  report : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. , 

That  the  same  sura  and  emoluments  given 
by  the  Government  to  the  major-generals  of 


the  United  States  Army  be  paid  to  Anna  Ella 
Carroll  from  the  date  of  her  services  to  the 
country,  November,  1861,  to  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  act ;  and  the  further  payment 
of  the  same  amount  as  the  pay  and  emoluments 
of  a  major-general  of  the  United  States  Army 
be  paid  to  her  in  quarterly  instalments  to  the 
end  of  her  life,  as  a  partial  measure  of  recog- 
nition of  her  services  to  the  nation. 

General  Bragg  should  be  held  in  es- 
pecial honor  for  this  brave  and  honest 
effort  to  secure  justice  to  Miss  Carroll. 
But  the  committee,  after  making  a  re- 
port indorsing  Miss  Carroll's  claim  in 
the  strongest  manner,  hastily  withdrew 
the  dignified  bill  and  substituted  in  its 
place  tiie  following  surprising  one : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  and 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  place 
upon  the  pension  rolls  of  the  United  States 
the  name  of  Anna  Ella  Carroll  and  to  pay  her 
a  pension  of  $50  a  month  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  during  her  life,  fur  the 
important  military  service  rendered  the  coun- 
try by  her  during  the  late  civil  war. 

Miss  Blackwell  fittingly  comments : 
''  Such  a  report  and  such  a  bill  side  by 
side  stand  an  anomaly  unparalleled.  Of 
course  the  bill  died  immediately  of  its 
own  inefbble  meannesa" 

Mr.  B.  F.  Wade  wrote  Miss  Carroll, 


Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck,  Commander  of  the  Army  of 
the  West.  The  credit  for  the  Tennessee  Campaign  has 
sometimes  been  assigned  to  him. 
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under  date  of  May  10,  1876:  "In  the 
Tery  last  interview  with  Mr.  Stanton, 
just  before  his  death,  he  referred  to 
your  services  in  originating  the  cam- 
paign in  the  strongest  terms  he  could 
express,  and,  as  I  have  informed  you, 
stated  Uiat  if  his  life  was  spared  he  would 
discharge  the  great  duty  of  seeing  your 
services  to  the  country  properly  recog- 
nized and  rewarded.  Your  claim  is 
righteous  and  just,  if  there  ever  was 
one,  and  for  the  honor  of  my  country 
I  trust  and  hope  you  will  be  suitably 
rewarded  and  so  declared  before  the 
world/' 

But  postponing  action  indefinitely, 
and  finally  letting  the  whole  matter 
ignominiously  die,  was  the  return  the 
United  States  Congress  made  to  the 
noble  woman  who  had  "  done  more  than 
all  the  generals  "  to  secure  the  triumph 
of  the  Union  forces. 

Miss  Carroll,  in  her  later  years,  was 
broken  in  health,  her  family  scattered, 
her  fortune  gone.  Her  reward  from  her 
country  for  her  eminent  services  during 
its  critical  period  of  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, was  the  amazing  cowardice  of  suc- 
sessive  Congresses  that  were  without 
sufficient  nobility  of  manhood  to  recog- 
nize fittingly  the  ability,  patriotic  ser- 
vice, and  noble  self-sacrifice  of  a  woman. 

The  legislators  of  to-day  would  re- 
deem their  sex  from  the  reproach  of  this 
ignoble  inaction  and  injustice  if  they 
should  have  placed  in  the  Capitol  of  the 
nation  a  portrait  of  Miss  Carroll,  and  a 
tablet  commemorating  her  invaluable 
services. 

The  following  words  from  Mr.  Cock- 


rell's  report,  entered  on  the  Congres- 
sional records  as  "  adverse,"  should  have 
place  on  this  record  of  Miss  Carroll's 
genius  and  tribute  of  national  respect 
and  honor : 

"  The  transfer  of  the  national  armies 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  up  the 
Tennessee,  to  the  decisive  position  in 
Mississippi,  was  the  greatest  military 
event  in  the  interest  of  the  human  race 
known  to  modem  ages,  and  will  ever 
rank  among  the  very  few  strategic  move- 
ments in  the  world's  history  that  have 
decided  the  fate  of  empires  and  peo- 
ples ;  and  no  true  history  can  be  writ- 
ten that  does  not  assign  to  the  memorial- 
ist the  credit  of  the  conception." 

The  report  was  positively  adverse  only 
in  regard  to  compensation.  Miss  Car- 
roll's services,  both  literary  and  military, 
were  not  denied.  Governor  Hicks,  of 
Maryland,  in  1861,  wrote  her :  "  No 
money  can  ever  pay  you  for  what  you 
have  done  for  the  State  and  the  country 
in  this  terrible  crisis,  but  I  believe  the 
time  will  come  when  all  vriU  know  the 
debt  they  owe  you." 

Miss  Carroll  died  February  18,  1894, 
almost  eighty  years  of  age.  Earthly 
honors  are  of  no  account  to  her  now ; 
but  is  it  not  of  great  account  to  the 
people  of  this  country  that  they  shaU 
fittingly  recognize  the  debt  they  owe 
this  noble  woman  ?  Will  it  not  ennoble 
the  future  manhood  and  womanhood  of 
this  country  to  know  and  appreciate 
her  eminent  services  and  perpetuate  her 
memory  ?  Can  we  afford  to  leave  in  the 
archives  of  our  history  only  this  record  of 
"inefbble  meanness"  and  ingratitude? 


While  disclaiming  all  partisanship,  the  editor 
is  of  opinion  that  the  reader  will  be  inter- 
ested in  having  at  hand  a  somewhat  larger 
collection  of  documents  than  that  contained  in 
Mrs.  Chandler's  brief  advocacy  of  Miss  Car- 
rol I's  right  to  a  place  among  the  great  strate- 
gists of  history. 

The  fact  that  the  claimant  for  recognition 
was  a  woman  is  surely  reason  for  examining 
the  case  with  all  the  more  thoroughness  rather 
than  an  excuse  for  shutting  it  out  of  the  courts 
altogether.  That  woman  has  no  place  in  the 
active  prosecution  of  war  is  a  fallacy  com- 
monly accepted  as  gospel  in  spite  of  a  large 
body  of  historical  evidence. 

The  fact  that  the  ascendancy  of  Miss  Car- 
roll's glory  would  mean  a  partial  eclipse  of  the 
glory  of  the  great  generals  of  the  war,  should 


by  no  means  be  accepted  as  justification  for 
refusing  her  any  jot  of  credit  she  may  deserve. 
History  is  interested  in  consulting  the  truth, 
not  in  serving  as  a  retainer  to  traditional  repu- 
tations. 

TWO  SORTS  OP  SKILL  NECESSARY  IN  WAR. 

War  needs  two  sorts  of  genius  :  the  stay-at- 
home,  with  a  calm,  broad  study  of  the  strug- 
gle as  a  great  game  of  chess,  and  the  active 
agent  working  out  the  details  of  the  plan,  and 
making  the  whole  successful  by  displays  of 
individual  genius  and  bravery.  Their  values 
are  not  conflicting  but  complemental.  Neither 
can,  with  safety,  overrule  the  other.  Had 
President  Lincoln's  modest  suggestions  been 
heeded,  the  disgrace  of  Bull  Run  might  have 
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been  avoided.  The  vitally  important  Ten- 
nessee River  campaign  seems  to  have  had  its 
inception  from  the  central  office  at  Washing- 
ton ;  it  had  the  most  intimate  personal  atten- 
tion of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  Up  to 
that  time  the  hungry  looks  cast  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Fort  Henry  by  the  local  commanders 
seem  to  have  been  without  any  larger  idea 
than  the  immediate  possession  of  two  or  three 
neighboring  strongholds. 

NEED  OP   UNITY  OF  ACTIOK  IN  OUR  WAB. 

Especially  in  a  war  whose  "  theatre  "  was 
80  immense  as  that  of  the  Rebellion,  was  a 
large  survey  of  the  field  and  a  unified  plan  of 
attack  necessary.  It  was  not  always  possible 
to  confine  the  war  even  to  the  enormous  ter- 
ritory of  800,000  square  miles.  Invasion  into 
the  South  was  attempted  with  especial  cau- 
tion owing  to  the  generally  accepted  military 
dogma  of  that  time,  that  a  large  incursive 
army  could  not  lose  close  connection  with  its 
secure  base  of  supplies  except  at  imminent 
risk  of  destruction.  Grant,  later,  in  operating 
toward  Vicksburg,  found  it  possible  to  cut 
himself  off  and  subsist  on  the  country,  large 
as  his  army  was  ;  but  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war  such  an  act  was  sacrilegious  to  all  accepted 
principles.  To  strike  at  the  enemy's  chain 
of  communications  has  always  been  good 
strat^fi^,  never  more  so  than  m  this  century 
of  railroads.  Especially  eftective  were  such 
tactics  when  the  Rebels,  like  the  Federals,  saw 
nothing  but  defeat  in  being  cut  of!  from  the 
origin^  centre. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  realize  the  really  des- 
iderate trials  of  such  triumphs  as  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  War  tor  the  Union  have  barely 
scraped  through.  Only  when  one  compre- 
hends the  importance  of  the  Tennessee  River 
campaign  can  he  estimate  the  greatness  of  the 
mind — whosesoever  it  was — that  originated 
it  One  can  grasp  the  importance  of  the 
Tennessee  River  campaign  only  when  he  un- 
derstands the  crisis  it  allayed  in  the  nick  of 
time.  A  few  words,  then,  may  be  pardoned 
concerning  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time  of 
the  inauguration  of  this  campaign. 


THE  DESPERATE  STRAITS  OF  THE  NORTH. 

The  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  forced  the 
North  reluctantly  into  a  war  it  was  ill  pre- 
pared for.  The  Oovernment,  almost  bank- 
rupted under  Buchanan,  came  into  the  admin- 
istration of  a  party  entirely  new  to  the  routine 
of  office,  and  further  embarrassed  by  the  pre- 
vious transfer  to  Southern  arsenals  of  much  of 
the  military  stores ;  and  the  general  dissipa- 
tion of  its  resources.  The  first  clashes  with 
the  Southern  army  surprised  the  North  into 
the  unpleasant  realization  that  the  South  was 
not  to  be  crushed  into  submission  with  one 
swift  blow.  The  solidity  of  the  Confederacy's 
intrenchment  in  its  own  strongholds  ;  the  futil- 
ity of  the  Northern  paper  blockade  of  South- 
ern ports,  and  the  fear  that  some  series  of  dis- 
asters, like  that  at  Bull  Run,  might  bring  the 
neighboring  rebels  into  the  very  Capital*  com- 


bined with  the  tactics  of  McClellan  (which, 
whether  wisely  prudent  or  not,  were  certainly 
dilatory)  to  spread  a  f o^  of  discontent  over  the 
Union  enthusiasm.  The  enormous  expenses 
of  a  Government  already  near  bankruptcy — 
nearly  $2,000,000  a  day— found  the  treasury 
notes  selling  at  a  discount  and  the  credit  of 
the  nation  tottering.  Nor  was  the  Govern- 
ment in  general  favor.  The  suspension  of 
the  habeas  oorpua  and  many  other  acts  of 
military  necessity  enraged  the  people  as  the 
attempts  of  a  despot  on  their  liberty.  But 
general  discontent,  a  financial  crisis,  a  crippled 
commerce,  a  successless  navy  and  an  army 
that  always  seemed  either  to  loaf  or  to  lose, 
were  not  enough  embarrassment  to  the  people. 
Foreign  complications  were  fdmost  more  omi- 
nous. Great  Britain ,  France,  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries  did  not  stop  at  recognizing 
Confederate  belligerency  almost  instantly,  but 
kept  our  consular  department  in  an  agony  of 
anxiety  with  preparations  for  intervention. 
The  French  emperor  is  indeed  credited  with 
proposing  to  England  that  they  jointly  in- 
terfere with  a  view  to  partition  when  they 
had  subdued  us,  and  their  forces  were  hui^ 
ried  into  Canada  and  to  Mexico.  To  cap 
the  climax  and  give  further  vitality  to  the 
ever  alert  meddlesomeness  of  England,  the 
Mason  and  Slidell  affair  occurred,  and  while 
immediate  foreign  war  was  averted  by  a 
humiliating  retraction  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Department,  everyone  felt  that  there- 
after the  faintest  excuse,  or  no  excuse  at  all, 
might  bring  some  invidious  monarchy  about 
our  ears. 

To  read  the  debates  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  at  this  time  is  to  see  how  deeply  the 
country  was  harrowed  with  despair.  The 
Representatives  spoke  of  "the  last  day  "^  as 
approaching  or  already  arrived.  They  cried. 
**  We  are  gasping  for  life ;  the  great  model 
Republic  of  the  world  is  in  the  throes  of 
death.*'  Senator  Wilson,  of  MassacJ^usetta, 
said,  January  7,  1862 :  *'  Why,  sir,  you  can 
be  borne  all  over  this  country  upon  a  wave  of 
popular  murmur  against  the  Government  at 
this  time.  .  .  .  It  springs  from  that  deep 
disappointment  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
who  have  poured  out  five  hundred  thousand 
men  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
who  see  no  resulte.  They  see  no  policy  in  the 
administration  of  the  country ;  they  see  no 
plans  ;  they  read  of  no  victories." 

Then  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War,  which  claimed  the  same  right  to  secrecy 
as  was  granted  the  Cabinet,  began  to  promise 
action  in  the  army.  Senator  B.  F.  Wade,  the 
chairman,  said,  January  22, 1862 :  *•  Tbecooa- 
mittec  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong 
are  determined  .  .  .  that  it  shall  move, 
and  move  with  energy." 

TREMENDOUS    EFFECT    OF    THE     TENNE68KB 
CAMPAIGN. 

Action  immediately  followed  with  the  effed 
of  reviving  the  Northern  zeal  to  the  point  it 
had  leaped  to  at  the  fall  of  Snmter ;  of  throw- 
ing the  South  into  a  pc^ular  ooBsternation  and 
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An  English  Cartoon,  November,  1861.     Uncle  Sam  at  the  Mercy  of  England,  France,  and  Spain. 


a  militaiy  distress,  and  of  discouraging  foreign 
meddling  till  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
gave  the  cause  of  the  North  more  than  a  terri- 
torial meaning.  March  6,  1863,  Adams  noti- 
fied Seward  tlmt  **  the  pressure  for  interference 
here  fin  England]  has  disappeared." 

Thn  new  moven^nt  plainly  emanated  from 
the  Administration,  whose  active  agent,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Thomas  A  Scott, 
was  semt  direct  to  the  scene  of  action.  This 
movemdht  hegan  with  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry, 
and  ended  only  at  the  beleaguering  of  Rich- 
mond. The  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Don- 
elson,  which  threw  the  country  into  a  rapt- 
ure as  great  as  it  was  sudden,  sent  Congress 
into  a  wrangle  as  to  what  general  deserved  the 
credit. 

THE  CREDIT  FOR  THE  PLAN. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Roscoe  Conkling, 
February  24,  1862,  thanking  Halleck  and 
Grant,  provoked  a  storm  of  additions,  five 
other  names  being  suggested.  Congressman 
Kellogg,  of  Ulinois,  in  opposing  such  a  reso- 
lution, said :  **  I  believe  that  the  system  of 
movements  that  has  culminated  in  glorioua 
victories,  and  which  will  soon  put  down  this 
rebellion,  finds  root,  brain,  and  execution  in 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  American 
Army,  and  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Ameri- 
can people."  On  the  very  day  Halleck 
yielded  to  the  joint  appeal  of  Grant  and  Foote 
and  ordered  the  attack  on  Fort  Henry,  i.e., 
January  80,  1862.  S.  S.  Cox  said  in  the  House 
that  General  McClellan  (who  was  at  Washing- 


ton in  closest  communication  with  Lincoln) 
hfid  ordered  General  Buell  *'  not  to  lose  a  day 
or  an  hour  in  the  aecomplishment  of  the  de- 
sign to  seize  the  Tennessee  Bailread,  to  the 
end  that  not  only  shall  Eastern  Tennessee  be 
opened  to  the  Army  and  Union,  .  .  .  but  to  the 
grand  aim  to  cut  off  this  rel)el  army  of  the 
Potomac,  not  alone  from  tlie  line  of  their  sup- 
plies, but  from  the  line  of  their  retreat.  .  .  . 
In  fear  for  the  fate  of  Memphis,  General 
Beauregard  is  hurried  out  to  Columbus,  Ky., 
to  avert  the  Northern  avalanche  which  impends 
there,  while  Buell  is  drawing  with  consummate 
skill  his  fatal  line  around  the  Confederates,  as 
the  lines  have  been  drawn  in  Virginia.'* 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

To  sketch  this  revolutionizing  campaign 
briefly  :  While  the  core  of  the  War  was  about 
the  two  neighboring  capitals  of  Washington 
and  Richmond,  the  Confederacy  occupied  all 
south  of  a  fluctuating  line  through  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Southern  Missouri,  and  the  In- 
dian Territory,  and  around  Texas.  Their 
poseession  of  this  huge  domain  was  complete, 
and  railroad  communication  secure.  The 
Mississippi  divided  their  territory  almost  in 
half,  the  Western  half  being  chiefly  valuable 
as  a  source  of  unlimited  supplies.  The  Mis- 
sissippi was  strongly  held  from  the  Gulf 
northward  to  their  very  frontier.  Manifestly 
it  was  a  strategical  necessity  to  open  this  great 
stream  along  which  the  rebels  were  preparing 
fleets  for  Northern  invasion,  and  which  if  got 
into  Federal  possession  would  split  the  Con- 
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federate  territory  in  two,  rob  it  of  a  vast  source 
of  supply,  and  open  a  line  for  invasion  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  Eastern  half. 

FUTILITY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  SCHEME. 

The  evidently  necessary  attempt  on  the  river 
was  to  be  made  from  both  ends  at  once.  Farra- 
ffut's  fleet,  co-operating  with  the  army  of  But- 
fer,  was  to  work  from  the  south;  Footers  gun- 
boats, with  what  land-forces  Halleck  could  give 
him,  were  to  work  down  from  Cairo.  Long  and 
elaborate  preparations  for  this  move  were  on 
foot.  Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  believe  that 
if  this  plan  had  been  carried  out  Just  as  it 
stood,  while  Farragut  would  have  doubtless 
taken  New  Orleans  and  Natchez,  these  places 
would  not  have  been  long  tenable  because 
of  the  frustration  of  the  movement  at  the 
North  and  the  complete  loss  of  Footers  fleet. 
The  justifications  for  this  view  are  many : 
Foote  himself  said  in  a  letter,  dated  as  late 
as  April  23,  1862,  **  As  you  are  aware,  our 

funboats  are  not  well  adapted  to  flghtin? 
ownstream,  for  want  of  steam-power  and 
other  causes,  while  the  exposed  state  of  the 
river  above,  in  case  of  defeat,  would  prove 
extremely  disastrous." 

In  attacking  so  weak  a  stronghold  as  Fort 
Henry,  the  fleet  was  so  badly  used  that  Foote 
went  only  reluctantly  to  the  attack  on  Donel- 
son,  where  he  was  completely  disabled.  For- 
tunately, the  current  of  the  Cumberland  floated 
his  wrecks  back  northwards  to  his  own  lines, 
while,  as  Miss  Carroll  prophesied,  any  disabled 
vessel  in  a  Mississippi  attack  must  drift  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  In  an  examination  of 
Island  No.  10,  after  the  surrender,  Foote  ip  a 
report  [Records  of  the  Rebellion,  I.  8,  674] 
called  it  "impregnable  if  defended  by  men 
fighting  in  a  better  cause.**  These  fortifica- 
tions and  those  disastrous,  futile  months  be- 
fore Vicksburg  show  how  feeble  was  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  navy. 
It  ma^  be  positively  stated  that  in  opening  the 
river  It  was  at  best  only  a  support  to  the  army, 
and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Tennessee 
River  campaign,  which  forsook  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  worked  in  behind  the  rebels  till  it 
cut  their  aorta,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Bailroad,  and  compelled  the  quick  evacuation 
of  many  of  their  strongest  holds  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi— had  it  not  been  for  this,  the  South 
could  hardly  have  been  dislodged  ;  the  North 
would  have  fallen  into  deeper  despair,  and 
foreign  intervention  might  have  perpetuated 
the  division  of  our  Republic,  with  all  the  end- 
less train  of  evils  that  would  mean. 

As  for  old  General  Scott's  plan,  confidently 
imparted  to  McClellan  (see  "  McClellan's  Own 
Storv,"  p.  49),  viz.,  to  form  **an  iron  band  of 
60,000  troops  "  and  move  down  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  by  roads  parallel,  the  supplies 
following  in  boats,  McClellan  well  says  that 
•*  subsequent  events  proved  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  central  mountain  region  at  an 
early  period  of  the  war  would  have  produced 
more  rapid  and  decisive  results  than  any 
move  down  the  Mississippi."  The  impossibil- 
ity of  taking  Yicksburg  by  any  but  a  land 


movement  from  the  interior  was  well  demon- 
strated, and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  Island 
No.  10,  at  the  very  begmning  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Mississippi,  could  ever  have  been  taken 
without  the  movement  down  the  Tennessee 
that  cut  it  off  from  its  source  of  supplies.  An 
army  movement  merely  down  the  Mississippi 
Valley  would  have  been  blocked  at  Columbus, 
at  least  for  a  long  time,  and  the  country  was 
desperately  in  need  of  the  sentimental  and  fi- 
nancial effect  of  a  speedy  and  important  vic- 
tory. In  remembering  the  triumph  at  Donel- 
son,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  one  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  was  attainable 
only  by  means  of  the  previous  move  down 
the  Tennessee.  Fort  Donelson  repulsed  all 
assault  from  the  front,  and  the  rear  attack 
would  have  put  the  Union  army  between  two 
Rebel  forces,  that  at  Henry  and  that  at  Donel- 
son, had  not  the  easier  fort  been  taken  first 

The  superior  ease  and  directness  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  movement  and  its  far-reaching 
possibilities  should  have  been  patent  to  the 
generals,  but  the  documents  published  in  the 
Government's  War  Records  show  only  com- 
plete blindness  to  the  large  opportunity  lying 
in  reach.  Even  Qrant  and  the  others  that 
looked  longingly  at  Fort  Henry  seem  only  to 
have  regarded  it  as  a  stronghold  easy  to  take 
and  annoying  by  its  nearness.  The  vast  sig- 
nificance of  Uie  move  appears  nowhere  in  their 
correspondence. 

CONFEDERATE   OPINION  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

The  Confederates,  however,  almost  always 
superior  in  actual  military  skill,  grasped 
its  full  import  at  once,  and  their  dismay  at 
the  fall  of  Henry  and  Donelson  was  deep- 
er seated  than  the  Northern  jubilation  and 
thanksgiving  for  a  glorious  victory  after  a 
dreary  season. 

The  Confederate  historian.  Pollard,  in  his 
"  First  Year  of  the  War,"  published  in  1862, 
says  of  the  Tennessee :  "  This  river  was  an 
important  stream.  It  penetrated  Tennessee 
and  Alabama,  and  was  navigable  for  steamers 
jfor  two  or  three  hundred  miles.  The  Provi- 
sional Congress,  at  Richmond,  had  appro- 
priated half  a  million  dollars  for  floating  de- 
fences on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland 
rivers,  but  owing  to  the  notorious  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  Navy  Department  .  .  .  both 
rivers  were  left  open  to  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy."  In  his  later  book,  **The  Lost 
Cause,"  he  says:  '*The  fall  of  Donelson 
broke  our  centre  in  the  West.  The  fall  of 
New  Orleans  yet  more  sorely  punished  the 
vanity  of  the  Confederates  ;  annihilated  their 
power  in  Louisiana  ;  broke  up  their  routes  to 
Texas  and  the  Gulf,  closed  their  access  to  the 
richest  grain  and  cattle  country  in  the  South ; 
gave  to  the  enemy  a  new  base  of  operations  ; 
and,  mora  than  anything,  staggered  the  confi- 
dence of  Europe  in  the  Confederacy." 

General  Joseph  £.  Johnston  called  Ten- 
nessee 'Uhe  shield  of  the  South,"  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad 
left  Beauregard  without  main  railway  com- 
munication with  Richmond,  leaving  only  a 
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Western  Tennessee. 
Vion  **  fiiinpeIgM  ef  the  CivU  Wac,"  poblUhed  by  CherlM  8cribo«r*B  Bona. 


devious  line  by  way  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  and 
Georgia. 

The  War  Department  of  the  Confederacy 
was  almost  pamc-stricken  by  the  Tennessee 
campaign,  as  can  be  seen  by  its  documents 
published  in  the  War  Records:  Series  1, 
▼ol.  6  (the  italics  are  ours). 

February  24,  1864,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
J.  P.  Benjamin,  wrote  to  Lee :  "  The  recent 
disaster  to  our  arms  in  Tennessee  forces  the 
Government  to  the  stern  necessity  of  with- 
drawing its  lines  within  more  defensible 
limits.  .  .  .  Thtradlr^ad  line  from  MempkU 
to  Hichmand  muH  be  defended  oi  aU  hoMardt.'* 
February  18,  1862,  he  had  written  to  Gen- 
eral Bragg:  "The  heavy  blow  which  has 
been  inflicted  on  us  by  the  receiU  change  €f 
eperaUons  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  renders 
necessary  a  change  in  our  whole  plan  of  cam- 
paign .  .  .  We  had  had  in  eontemplaUon 
the  necemty  of  abandoning  the  eeaboard  in  order 
to  defend  me  Tenneeaee  line, "  Later  he  w  rote : 
**  Our  entire  forcee  must  be  thrown  toward  the 
Miaaieeimn  for  the  dtfenee  of  thai  riner  and  the 
MemphU  and  OharleeUm  BaHroad," 

March  1,  1862,  General  Lee  wrote  to  Briga- 
dier-General Trapier :  *'  The  recent  disasters 
to  our  arms  in  Tennessee  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw  forces  employed  in  the 
defense  of  the  seaboard : "  and  April  10,  to 
General  Pemberton  :  **Ifthe  AliaeMppi  Vol- 
leyieloatihe  AtlaeOie  SUHee  wiU  be  ruined.  ** 


BPBCULATIOK 


ON  THB  POTENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN. 


OF  THE 


A  plan  is  valuable  not  only  for  what  it  has 
accomplished  but  for  what  it  might  have  ao- 
comphshed  if  perfectly  operated.     On   this 


line  a  little  speculation  is  pardonable:  As 
General  Cist  shows  in  his  book,  '*  The  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,**  if  the  timorous  policy 
of  Halleck  had  not  hampered  Buell  with  the 
slow  and  unnecessary  repair  of  the  railroad 
the  rebels  under  Bragg  destroyed  as  they  re- 
tr^ted,  Buell  could  have  so  crushed  the 
enemy  that  Bragg*s  subsequent  evasion  of 
Buell  &od  invasion  of  Kentucky  would  never 
have  been  made.  Thus  many  a  costly  battle 
like  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  would 
have  been  saved,  and  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
kept  permanently  dean  of  rebellion.  To  the 
dilatory  tactics  of  our  earlier  generals  is  due 
most  of  the  war's  magnificence.  But  while 
certain  errors  let  the  rebels  back  into  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky,  the  river  campaign  also 
let  Grant  through  to  Yicksbuiig,  which  sur- 
rendered July  4,  1863,  one  day  after  the  tri- 
umph at  Gettysburg.  Now  it  is  the  opinion 
of  many  judicious  military  critics  that  if 
Meade  had  made  real  use  of  his  victory,  and 
in  spite  of  his  own  shattered  army,  pursued 
the  worse- wrecked  army  of  Lee  without  do* 
lay,  he  could  have  crushed  it.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Lee  in  the  East  and  the  possession  of 
the  Mississippi  in  the  West  would  have 
brought  the  war  to  a  quick  conclusion  and 
saved  the  holocaust  of  the  last  two  years. 

But  ex  poetfaeto  speculations  are  of  little 
avail,  and  the  Tennessee  River  campaign  must 
be  remembered  as  the  supreme  key  Uiat  opened 
the  Mississippi.  Furthermore,  it  developed 
Grant  from  an  obscure  dreamer  to  the  one  man 
that  could  move  the  united  arndes  to  victory. 
It  also  nmde  possible  Sherman's  march  to  the 
sea,  and  the  final  tightening  to  strangulation  of 
the  circle  about  Richmond. 
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In  coiwideriBif  this  question  of  Miss  Carroirs 
cUdms,  it  has,  we  believe,  been  oeoeaaaiy  thus 
to  glance  over  the  actual  and  the  potential 
▼alue  of  the  campaign,  unce  one  is  apt  to  lose 
tight  of  its  importance  in  memorjr  of  the  bitter 
struggles  about  Petersburg  which  gain  the 
glory  of  closing  the  war,  though  onlj  made 
posable  by  such  a  neat  and  decisive  maneuvre 
as  that  down  the  Tennessee. 

I>I8FUTB  FOR  THB  CREDIT  OF  THB  CAMPAIGV. 

Like  many  another  simple  invention,  the 
ease  and  value  of  this  plan  were  so  evident 
after  it  worked,  that  many  hastened  to  claim 
the  rights  of  discovery,  though  extant  docu- 
ments prove  that  while  details  of  the  plan  may 
have  occurred  to  them  in  detached  forxn,  its 
nicety  as  a  whole  had  never  entered  their 
minas. 

COLONEL  WHITTLBSET'S   CLAIM. 

Oeneral  Force,  in  his  history  of  the  cam- 
paign, '^From  Fort  Henry  to  Corinth  "(p. 
M),  says:  '*  The  idea  of  breaking  this  line  [from 
Bowling  Green  to  Columbus]  by  an  expedition 
up  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberhmd  Rivers 
seems  to  have  presented  itself  to  many. 
Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey;  of  the  Twentieth 
Ohio,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  formerly 
in  the  army  while  acting  as  chief  engineer  on 
the  staff  of  General  O.  M.  Mitchell  in  Cincin^ 
Bati,  wrote  to  General  Hal  leek,  Norember  20, 
1861,  suggesting  a  great  movement  by  land  and 
water  up  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
rivers,  on  the  ground  that  this  was  the  most 
feasible  route  mto  Tennessee,  and  would  ne- 
cessitate the  evacuation  of  Columbus  and  the 
retreat  of  Buckner  from  Bowling  Green." 

The  "  Records  of  the  Rebellion  "  (I.,  7,  p. 
440),  indeed,  quote  the  letter  as  follows  : 

**  CnrciNNATi,  O.,  November  20,  18ftl. 
**'  Major- General  Halleck,  Saint  Louis  : 

"  Sir  :  Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  the  con- 
sideration of  a  great  movement  by  land  and 
water  up  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
rtveiB? 

"  1st.  Would  it  not  allow  of  water  transpor- 
tation half  way  to  Nashville? 

*"*  2d.  Would  it  not  necessitate  the  evacua- 
tion of  Columbus  by  threatening  their  line 
of  railway  communication  ? 

^  8d.  Would  it  not  necessitate  the  retreat  of 
Oeneral  Buckner  by  threatening  his  railway 
Unes? 

^  4th.  Is  it  not  the  most  passable  route  into 
TenDessee? 

"  Yours  respectfully,  Ac, 

'  *  Charles  Whittlesey, 
*'  Colonel,  and  Chief  of  Engineer  Department/' 

But  this  exceUent  suggestion  seems  to  have 
bad  no  effect  on  Halleck,  and  no  answer  to  it 
is  recorded.  Besides,  it  seems  to  have  had  no 
meaning  in  Colonel  Whittlesey's  mind  as  a 
sabstitote  for  the  Mississippi  Valley  expedi- 
tion, and  was  only  in  line  with  the  common 
desire  merely  to  empty  the  frontier  States, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  of  the  Rebels,  and 
succor  the  many  sympathizers  with  the  Union 


terrorized  therein.  Furthermore,  keen  as 
Colonel  Whittlesey's  reasoning  was,  Miss  Car- 
roll's plan  was  yet  prior  to  it,  if  the  statement 
of  a  chief  Justice  of  Texas,  L.  D.  Evans,  is 
substantiation  enough  of  her  claim,  for  he  as- 
serted that  she  left  St.  Louis  November  20, 
1861,  for  Washington  after  maturing  her  plan, 
which  she  presented  in  full  there  ten  days 
later. 

HALZiBCK  credited  WITH  IT. 

General  Force  continues  (p.  25) :  "In  De- 
cember, 1861,  General  Shernuin,  conversinfi^ 
with  General  Halleck,  in  St.  Louis,  suggested 
that  the  proper  place  to  break  the  line  was  the 
centre,  to  which  Halleck  assented,  pointing 
on  the  map  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  say- 
ing *  That  is  the  true  line  of  operations.' " 

General  Sherman  in  his  "Memoirs"  (L, 
220)  gives  this  story  in  a  slightly  different 
form  :  Halleck,  Cullum,  and  Sherman  were 
talking  together  of  plans.  *'  Most  people 
urged  the  movement  down  the  Mississippi 
River ;  but  Generals  Polk  and  Pillow  had  a 
large  rebel  force,  with  heavy  guns  in  a  very 
strone  position  at  Columbus.  .  .  .  Gen- 
eral Halleck  had  a  map  on  his  table,  with  a 
large  pencil  in  his  hand,  and  asked,  '  Where 
is  the  rebel  Kne  ? '  Cullum  drew  the  pencil 
through  Bowling  Green,  Forts  Donelson  and 
Henry,  and  Columbus,  Ky.  'That  is  their 
line,*  said  Halleck.  *Now,  where  is  the 
proper  place  to  break  it  T '  And  either  Cul- 
lum or  I  said,  '  NcUuraliy,  the  centre.'  Hal- 
leck drew  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  other, 
near  its  middle,  and  it  coincided  nearly  with 
the  general  course  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  ne  said,  '  That's  the  true  line  of  opera- 
tions.' This  occurred  more  than  a  month  be- 
fore General  Grant  began  the  movement  and, 
as  he  was  subject  to  General  Halleck's  orders, 
I  have  always  given  Halleck  the  full  credit 
for  that  movement,  which  was  skilful,  suc- 
cessful, and  extremely  rich  in  military  re- 
sults ;  indeed,  it  was  the  first  real  success  on 
our  side  in  the  civil  war.  ...  Of  course 
the  rebels  let  go  their  whole  line,  and  fell  back 
on  Nashville  and  Island  No.  Ten,  and  to  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad."  It  was 
Sherman,  by  the  way,  that  was  sent  on  down 
the  stream  to  destroy  the  tracks  and  repair- 
shops  of  this  important  railway. 

While  Sherman's  testimony  certainly  ar- 
gues a^lnst  Grant's  right  to  the  credU  for  the 
campaign,  it  hardlv  proves  Halleck's.  It  was 
in  the  last  week  of  December  that  this  inter- 
view was  held — Sherman  returned  from  leave 
of  absence  only  on  December  28d— and  Hal- 
leck's correspondence  shows  that  whether  he 
cherished  the  plan  or  not,  he  was  afraid  to  at- 
tempt it,  though  when  he  permitted  Grant 
and  Foote  on  their  joint  appeal,  to  try  the 
move,  his  forces  were  shown  entirely  ample. 
As  late  as  January  6,  1862,  Halleck  wrote 
Lincoln  a  letter  of  complete  helplessness  with 
his  material ;  on  the  back  of  the  letter  is  Lin- 
coln's endorsement:  **It  is  exceedingly  dis- 
couraging. As  everywhere  else,  nothing  can 
be  done.' 

Only  as  late  as  January  a4th  we  find  Hal- 
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An  English  Cartoon:  "The  Paper  Blockade." 

leek  asking  General  C.  F.  Smith  for  informa- 
tion as  to  thp  rountry  about  Fort  Henry 
(**  Records,"  I.,  7,  p.  930X  six  days  before  he 
yielded  to  Grant's  importunities. 

Finally,  Halleck  did  not  take  command  of 
the  Western  Army  until  November  19,  1861, 
the  day  before  Miss  Carroll  claims  to  have 
matured  her  plan  and  left  St.  Louis;  and 
his  talk  with  Sherman  was  almost  a  month 
after  the  time  when  Assistant-Secretary  of 
War,  Thomas  A.  Scott,  asserts  that  she  pre- 
sented her  written  plan  in  Washington. 

BUELL'S   RIGHT   TO   THE   GLORT. 

General  Cist,  however,  in  his  '*Army  of  the 
Cumberland,"  gives  the  credit  to  Buell,  and 
makes  an  ugly  charge  a^inst  Halleck.  He 
says,  on  p.  76:  "  It  was  Buell  who  planned 
the  Fort  Henrjr,  Fort  Donelson,  and  Nashville 
campaign,  which  Halleck  put  under  his  hat 
and  proceeded  to  carry  out  as  his  original  idea, 
being  careful  to  say  nothing  in  regard  to  his 
plans  until  they  were  so  far  executed  as  to 
render  any  action  on  the  part  of  Buell  and 
his  command  simply  that  of  a  supporting 
column."  It  is  true,  as  General  Cist  says  (p. 
27),  that  on  January  8d,  General  Buell  wrote 
at  length  to  General  Halleck  proposing  such  a 
campaign,  {v,  *'  Records,"  I.,  7,  p.  528.) 

But  on  January  8d  McClellan  also  wrote 
Halleck,  advising  a  move  up  the  Cumberland 
and  **a  feint  on  the  Tennessee  River."  («. 
'  *  Records,"  I. ,  7,  p.  227. )  Yet  three  days  later 
McClellan  writes  Buell  that  he  considers  the 
Western  Tennessee  movement  **  of  very  sec- 
ondary importance "  to  that  for  the  relief  of 
the  terrorized  inhabitants  of  East  Tennessee. 
(•*  Records,"  I.,  7,  p.  531.)  It  was  only  on  Feb- 
ruary 1st  that  Buell  explained  his  plan  in 
detail  to  McClellan,  and  Stanton  wrote  at  once 
his  and  Lincoln's  hearty  accordance  with  the 
move.  ('•  Records,"  L.  7,  pp.  931  and  938.) 

Buell,  February  6th,  wrote  McClellan  that 
the  whole  idea  was  **  right  in  its  strategical 
bearing,  but  commenced  by  General  Halleck 
without  appreciation — preparative  or  concert." 
(**Records,"I.,  7,  p.  587.) 

grant's  POSITION. 

Grant  was  eager  enough  to  attack  Fort 
Henry,  but  no  correspondence  of  his  and  no 


claim  of  his  points  to  any  appreciation  of 
what  Miss  Carroll  well  calls  **  the  ulterior  sig- 
nificance "  of  the  move. 

All  these  military  worthies  contradict  each 
other's  arguments*  to  their  common  destnic- 
tion.  At  best,  not  one  of  them  seems  to  have 
considered  the  Tennessee  campaign  as  any- 
thing but  a  move  to  drive  the  rebels  out  of  the 
two  doubtful  border  States.  Its  value  in 
opening  the  Mississippi  escaped  all  of  them. 
It  seems  to  have  been  left  for  a  woman  to 
demonstrate  this  proposition. 
^  Deserting,  then,  the  attempt  to  confirm  their 
right  to  this  campaign,  it  is  only  fair  to  exam- 
ine some  of  the  documentary  evidence  in  Miss 
Carroll's  favor: 

arguments  in  confirmation  op  miss 
Carroll's  claim. 

In  the  first  place,  her  entrance  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Cabinet  was  secured  honestly 
enough  by  her  pamphlets  in  favor  of  the 
Union  at  a  time  when  such  skilful  argument 
as  hers  was  sorely  needed,  especially  in  the 
oscillating  Maryland,  of  which  ner  father  had 
been  Governor.  Stories  of  her  childhood 
point  her  out  as  a  woman  of  unusual  tastes 
and  a  fondness  for  matters  military  and  politi- 
cal. Knowing  of  the  gigantic  preparations 
for  the  movement  down  the  Mississippi,  it  is 
not  unnatural  that  such  a  woman  should  have 
been  excited  by  the  possibility  of  being  of  ser^ 
vice  in  the  matter.  She  was  forty-six  years 
old  at  the  time. 

JUDGE  EVANS'S   AFPTOAVIT. 

That  she  was  in  St.  Louis  from  the  autumn 
of  1861  to  November  20th,  we  have  Judge 
L.  D.  Evans's  sworn  statements  before  separ- 
ate Senate  Committees  (e.g..  Senate  Report 
839,  3d  Session  41st  Congress).  He  deposes 
that  he  was  in  St.  Louis,  waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  on  a  confidential  mission  for  the 
Government  to  the  Rio  Grande  ;  that  he  met 
Miss  Carroll  at  the  Everett  House;  that  she 
was  seeking  information  which  might  aid 
the  Union  ;  that  she  learned  of  the  presence 
there  of  a  Mrs.  Scott,  wife  of  a  Mississippi 
pilot — Charles  M.  Scott ;  that  she  sought  out 
Scott  to  learn  what  the  pilots  thought  of  the 
Mississippi  scheme ;  that  he  (Evans)  and  she 
interro^ted  Scott  for  two  hours  and  learned 
from  him  enough  to  justify  the  preparation 
of  a  paper,  which  Judge  Evans,  knowing  the 
Tennessee  River  region  intimately,  believcni 
of  sufficient  value  to  advise  its  submission  to 
the  Government. 

pilot  scott's  claim. 

Now,  this  Pilot  Scott  claimed  that  the  Ten- 
nessee  River  campaign  was  all  his  own,  and 
that  he  had  been  cheated  out  of  it  by  Miss 
Carroll.  But  she  ^ve  him  large  and  public 
credit,  exploited  his  high  ability  in  newspa- 
pers, and  only  claimed  that  she  had  made  use 
of  his  information  as  to  the  navi^bility  of 
the  Tennessee  and  the  impracticability  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  bolster  up  a  theory  of  her  own. 
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Scott's  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  July  11,  1876,  at  least  con- 
firms Miss  Carroll's  priority  to  the  generals  in 
presenting  her  theory.  As  to  the  real  origin 
of  the  scheme,  their  statements  are  flatly  con- 
tradictory. But  the  affidavit  of  a  chief- justice 
of  a  State  supreme  court  supports  Miss  Car- 
roll's claim,  while  the  scrupulous  might  look 
with  prejudice  on  the  cry  of  plagiarism  from 
a  man  who  accused  General  Grant  likewise  of 
accepting  his  plans  and  afterward  disclaiming 
all  knowledge  of  them.  In  any  case,  even 
Scott  did  not  deny  that  it  was  Miss  Carroll 
who  brought  his  views  before  the  War  De- 
partment at  Washington. 

MISS  cabboll's  claim  befobe  conobess. 

Miss  Carroll's  case  finds  its  chief  confirma- 
tion, however,  in  the  reports  of  various  Sen- 
ate Committees.  These  are  too  long  to  quote 
here,  but  extracts  may  be  of  interest.  The 
full  reports  will  be  found  in  the  regular  gov- 
ernmental publications. 

Miss  BUiokwell  found  filed  at  the  Record 
Office  Miss  Carroll's  Vicksburg  letter  of  May 
14,  1862,  and  her  paper  on  the  same  subject  of 
May  15,  1862,  both  in  her  own  handwriting. 

Among  the  Senate  Miscellaneous  Documents 
of  the  second  session  of  the  41st  Congress  will 
l»e  found  Miss  Carroll's  first  petition  (Senate 
Misc.  Doc.  No.  100.  March  81,  1870).  It  is 
short 'and  modest  in  tone,  and  appends  the 
document  claimed  to  have  been 
delivered  to  Thomas  A.  Scott, 
November  80,  1861. 


west,  in  1862,  I  informed  Miss  Carroll,  as  she 
states  in  her  memorial,  that  through  the  adop- 
tion of  this  plan  the  country  had  been  saved 
millions,  and  that  it  entitled  her  to  the  kind 
consideration  of  Congress." 

The  Report  then  quotes  an  affidavit  of  Hon. 
Lemuel  D.  Evans,  of  Texas,  **at  present  chief- 
justice  of  that  State."  Its  purport  is  as  quoted 
above. 

The  Report  next  finds  that  Miss  Carroll,  on 
Januarv  5.  1862,  addressed  a  further  letter  to 
Hon.  T.  A.  Scott,  on  the  Tennessee  campaign. 
It  then  quotes  a  statement  by  Hon.  B.  F. 
Wade,  then  Senator  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Conduct  of  the  War.  Wade 
said  that  he  **had  always  understood  that  it 
was  the  information  Miss  Carroll  gave 
that  caused  the  change  in  the  expedition  that 
was  to  be  sent  down  the  Mississippi  River. 
.  .  .  That  he  knows  how  highly  the  infor- 
mation and  services  of  this  lady  were  appre- 
ciated by  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary 
Stanton,  and  has  heard  them  both  say  that  she 
ought  to  be  liberally  rewarded,"  etc. 

The  Report  acknowledges  her  services  in 
Maryland,  and  her  *'  established  ability  as  a 
writer  and  thinker."  It  quotes  Seeretarv 
Scott's  statement  that  '^  no  price  was  fixed, 
but  it  was  understood  that  the  Government 
would  treat  her  with  sufficient  liberality  to 
compensate  her  for  any  service  she  might 
render."  It  quotes  a  second  letter  to  Senator 
Howard  from  Scott,  expressing  hope  that  some 


THE  FraST  BEPOBT  FAVOBA- 
BLE. 

The  report  on  this  petition 
(Senate  Reoorts,  8d  session,  41st 
Congress,  No.  339),  which  had 
been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  was  pre- 
sented almost  a  year  later,  Feb- 
ruary 2, 1871,  by  General  Jacob 
M  ftoward,  of  Michigan,  with 
an  accompanjring  bill  (S.  No. 
1298).  It  was  passed  to  a  sec- 
ond reading  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  It  is  most  positive  in 
Its  award  of  credit  to  Miss  Car- 
roll. It  finds  that  on  November 
80,  1861,  she  did  deliver  to  the 
Assistant-Secretary  of  War  the 
paper  appended  to  her  petition 
of  March  81,  1870. 

It  quotes  a  letter  written,  not 
to  Miss  Carroll,  but  to  Senator 
Howard  himself,  by  ex-Assist- 
antSecretarv  Scott.  This  most 
important  document  is  dated 
Philadelphia,  June  24,  1870, 
and  verifies  her  claim  and  the 
date,  November  80,  1861.  It 
adds:  "  Which  plan  I  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
its  general  ideas  were  adopted. 
On  my  return  from  the  South- 


An  English  Cartoon  by  Matt  Morgan.  May,  1862.  Th«  Exposition  hai  opened 
in  London  and  the  Federals  have  advanced  into  Tennessee.  John  Bull 
hopes  the  arrogant  victor  will  not  annoy  him. 
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measure  would  be  passed  to  give  Miss  Carroll 
her  dues. 

The  Report  ends :  '^The  committee  belieTe 
her  cUdm  to  be  Just,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
recognized  by  Congress,  and,  consequently,  re- 
port a  bill  for  her  relief." 

This  was,  according  to  the  Senate  Journal, 
S.  Bill  1293. 

A  SECOND  PBTITION. 

In  the  maelstrom  of  Congressional  business 
the  bill  died.  The  petition  was  renewed  be- 
fore the  second  session  of  the  42d  Con- 
gress, June  8»  1872  (Senate,  Misc.  Doc. 
167).  It  is  longer  and  quotes  a  long  letter 
from  Judge  Evans  to  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 
chairman  of  the  Military  Committee.  A  letter 
is  also  quoted  from  Thomas  A.  Scott  to  Senator 
Wilson,  and  a  letter  dated  February  24,  1872, 
to  the  same  Senator  from  B.  F.  Wade.  This 
letter  from  Wade  is  seemingly  incontrovertible 
proof  of  Miss  Carroll's  claim.  He  says  he 
knew  that  the  President's  plan  had  been 
changed  ;  tbat,  indeed,  the  plan  was  put  into 
his  own  hands  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
Donelson,  that  Lincoln  and  Stanton  both  ex- 
pressed to  him  personally  their  hope  that  Miss 
Carroll  should  be  rewarded.  The  petition 
closes  with  letters  from  famous  men  on  the 
value  of  her  pamphlets.  This  petition  was 
referred  to  the  Military  Committee  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

A   BILL  FOR  HER  RELIEF. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  had  already, 
January  8,  1872,  presented  Senate  Bill  433 
for  her  **  relief."  It  was  read  the  first  and  sec- 
ond time,  referred  to  the  Military  Committee, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed.  It  is  quoted  at  the 
end  of  House  Misc.  Doc.  58,  2a  Sess.,  45th 
Congress  (p.  180),  and  it  provided  '*  That  the 

sum  of dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  here- 

bv  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasurv  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  claim 
of  Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll  for  services  in  fur* 
nishing  valuable  information  to  the  War  De- 
partment during  the  late  rebellion,  and  for 
preparing  certain  useful  publications  during 
the  same  period,  upon  an  understanding  with 
the  War  Department." 

A  THIRD  PETITION. 

Four  years  passed  l)efore  another  petition 
was  presented,  this  time  to  the  House.  It  was 
referred  to  the  Military  Committee  Febru- 
ary 14, 1876,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  Au- 
gust 8,  1876.  In  its  printed  form  it  Is  a  docu- 
ment of  151  pages,  carrying  as  it  does  the  per- 
sonal cross-examination  of  Pilot  Scott,  L.  D. 
Evans,  and  Miss  Carroll  before  the  committee. 
{V,  House  Misc.  Doc,  No.  179,  1st  Sess.  44th 
Cong.) 

A  FOURTH  PETITION. 

Another  memorial  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  October  25.  1877  (Misc.  Doc.  No.  6, 
45th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.).     It  is  a  strong  argu- 


ment of  eleven  pages  and  was  referred  to 
the  Military  Committee  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

A  FIFTH  PBTmON. 

This  petition  failing  of  attention,  she  had  re- 
course  to  the  Hoiise,  and  her  petition  (Misc. 
Doc.  58,  0.  9Upra)  is  now  an  impassioned  plea 
for  recognition.  She  sketches  fervidly  the 
needs  of  the  country,  the  value  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  rival  claims  to  the  credit  of  it. 
Then  follow  many  documents.  This  memo- 
rial was  reported  May  18th  by  General  Bragg 
"with  certain  accompanying  papers,"  where- 
upon it  was  reconunitted  to  the  same  cavern- 
ous Military  Committee  and  ordered  into  the 
oblivion  of  Congressional  print. 

SECOND  REPORT  ADVKK8E. 

February  18,  1879  {v.  Senate  Reports,  No. 
775,  3d  Sess.,  45th  Cong.),  the  MUitary  Com- 
mittee, through  Mr.  Cockrell,  reported  on 
Misc.  Doc  No.  5.  The  report  is  in  a  sense 
adverse,  since  it  advises  against  remunera- 
tion. Yet,  sin^larly  enough,  its  only  objec- 
tions to  acceptmg  her  claims  are  in  wonder- 
ment that  none  of  the  previous  Congresses 
had  been  **  sufficiently  impressed  **to  vote  her 
payment.  The  Committee  confesses  that  no 
arguments  were  brought  against  her  claim* 
and  brings  forward  none  itself.  Then,  after 
ranging  from  flippancy  to  rhetoric  about  the 
harm  to  poetry  if  noble  deeds  were  charged 
for,  and  ref emhg  Miss  Carroll  to  "the  large 
store  of  gratitude  which,  contrary  to  the  adage, 
republics  should  bestow,"  it  concludes  a  most 
undignified  document  as  follows:  "Your 
committee,  therefore,  report  adversely  upon 
the  petition  of  the  memorialist,  asking  to  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  same,  and  that  it  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned." Which  was  agreed  to,  and  it  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  argue  that  a  wrong  should  not  be  right- 
ed because  predecessors  had  not  righted  it, 
was  hardly  a  neat  invasion.  To  object  to  the 
petition  of  an  invalided  woman  that  noble 
deeds  could  not  be  price-marked  was  hardly 
consistent  in  a  body  that  was  so  zealous  in 
scattering  pensions  broadcast  to  the  defenders 
of  the  Union.  Finally,  to  say  that  because 
Congress  had  not  attended  to  a  matter  that 
would  have  no  political  influence,  except  pos- 
sibly the  dissipation  of  some  of  the  glamour 
about  the  victorious  generals  ;  to  say  that  be- 
cause an  overworked  Congress  had  not  singled 
out  for  its  approval  from  the  mass  a  bill  that 
made  no  appropriation  to  a  hungry  constitu- 
ency and  brought  no  votes,  but  only  assured 
a  woman  of  sixty-four  years  a  certain  senti- 
mental .due  and  a  financial  ben0fit— to  say 
these  things  is  to  take  a  view  more  flattering 
to  Congress  than  to  logic  and  precedent. 

THIRD,    AND   LAST,   REPORT  FAVORABLE. 

Such  was  not  the  view  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  which,  March  8, 
1881,  reported  most  decisively  in  her  favor 
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(v.  House  Report  No.  886,  8d  Sess.,  46th  Con- 
gress). General  E.  S.  Bragg  submitted  the  re- 
port with  bill  H.  R.  7256,  placing  her  on  the 
pension  rolls  of  the  Government. 

The  Report  begins  with  a  statement  of  the 
value  of  the  Tennessee  campaign,  and  adds : 

**  The  evidence  before  this  Committee  com- 
pletely establishes  tliat  Miss  Carroll  was  the 
author  of  plan."  It  then  recites  the  grounds 
for  this  belief,  compliments  her  pamphlets, 
mentions  previous  favorable  reports,  and  notes 
that: 

"  A^n,  in  the  44th  Congress,  the  Military 
Committee  of  the  House  favorably  considerea 
this  claim,  and  General  A.  S.  Williams  was 
prepared  to  report,  and  beinf  prevented  by 
want  of  time,  placed  on  record  that  this  claim 
is  incontestabljT  established,  and  that  the  coun- 
try owes  to  Miss  Carroll  a  large  and  honest 
compensation,  both  in  money  and  honors,  for 
her  services  in  the  national  crisis. 


KBABONS     WHY     HER     CLAIM     SHOULD     HAVE 
BEEN  MEGLBCTED. 

Among  the  reasons  why,  if  true,  her  claim 
should  have  been  neglected  are :  first,  the 
usual  'Maw's  delay,  the  insolence  of  office,  and 
the  spurns  that  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy 
takes  ;*'  second,  the  fact  that  Lincoln  wished 
the  scheme  to  seem  to  come  from  the  Army 
that  popular  confidence  should  not  desert  its 
leaders,  as  it  certainly  would  if  it  were  gen- 
erally known  that  a  woman's  ingenuity  res- 
cued the  Western  Department  from  such  fail- 
ure to  glorious  victory ;  tliird,  the  inevitable 
difficulty  of  getting  public  recognition  yc«rs 
after  a  deed  is  done  and  credited  to  others ; 
fourth,  the  natural  unwillingness'of  Congress 
to  detract  from  the  prestige  the  war  gave  its 
politics  by  ascribing  the  keynote  of  it  to  a 
woman. 


A  BILL  TO  PSNSION  MISS  CARBOLU 

*^  In  view  of  all  the  facts,  this  committee 
believe  that  the  thanks  of  the  nation  are  due 
Miss  Carroll,  and  that  they  are  fully  iustified 
in  recommending  that  she  be  placed  on  the 
pension-rolls  of  the  Government,  as  a  partial 
measure  of  recognition  for  her  public  service, 
and  report  herewith  a  bill  for  such  purpose 
and  recommend  its  passage." 

Appended  is  a  statement  from  B.  F. 
Wade,  which  explains  fully  why  the  author- 
ship of  the  Tennessee  campaign  should  have 
been  kept  a  secret.  In  the  first  place.  Secre- 
tary Stanton  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
from  his  connection  with  the  Buchanan  Cab- 
inet. Wade  says  here  :  *'  If  ever  there  was  a 
righteous  claim  on  earth,  you  have  one." 

Being  reported  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
the  bill  naturally  dropped  out  of  sight. 


▲  BILL    TO    GIYB    HEB    A    MAJOB-OBNERAL  S 
PENSION. 

General  Bragg  is  reported  to  haye  framed, 
but  not  presentai,  a  bill  giving  Miss  Carroll 
the  pension  of  a  major-general.  Certain  it  is, 
that  if  her  claims  are  true,  she  deserves  su- 
preme honors  as  a  strategist 

HO    8BRI0U8    BEFUTATION     OF     HER     CLAIMS 
EVER   MADE. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  her  evidence  has 
never  been  seriously  attacked.  General  Cas- 
sius  M.  Clay,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Sun  in  March,  1886,  says  ^'  No  more  im- 
pregnable argument  exists  in  all  history."  If 
this  is  true,  it  is  time  the  general  public  put 
this  woman  where  she  belongs  in  their  es- 
teem.— The  Editor. 
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A  STORY  OF  LIFE  IN  MIDDLE  NEW  YORK 
By  Frances  Aymar  Mathews 

m 


THKi  next  morning  was  one  of  those 
that  sometimes  come  in  late  August 
—  happy,  splendid  harbingers  of 
that  glorious,  full-fruitaged,  ripe,  glow- 
ing season,  the  American  autumn.  There 
was  hint  of  hoar  even  in  the  early  air,  and 
when  Mary  awoke  from  a  heavy,  unrest- 
ing sleep,  the  breeze  blew  fresh  and 
cold  in  upon  her  under  the  awning  from 
the  north. 

She  got  up  and  dressed  when  Peggy 
caUed  her ;  she  found  her  trunk  mostly 
packed,  and  she  finished  it,  locked  it, 
and  put  the  key  in  her  pocket  She 
put  on  her  hat  as  her  sister  did,  took 
her  coat  over  her  arm,  her  umbrella  and 
gloves  in  her  hand. 

They  went  down  to  breakfast  to- 
gether and  sat  in  the  private  dining- 
room,  where  not  only  Bartolo,  but  the 
other  three,  skipped  nimbly  in  and 
out  waiting  upon  them.  At  this  hour 
there  chanced  no  one  else  in  the  outer 
room. 

But  Miss  Brown  could  not  eat ;  she 
rose  and  said  to  them, 

''I  will  go  out  and  stand  on  the 
stoop  ;  it  is  so  close  in  here." 

They  both  nodded  and  she  went 

When  she  reached  the  stoop  she  stood 
still  a  moment,  and  then,  a  force  im- 
pelling her  against  which  she  did  not 
wish  to  battle,  she  went  down  the  steps, 
and  with  a  little  guilty-seeming  glance 
around  her,  sped  westward  as  fast  as 
she  could. 

Reaching  the  square,  Mary  Brown 
fairly  flew,  and  then  presently  stopped, 
panting,  in  front  of  St  Joseph's  Church. 
The  door  was  open  and  a  stream  of  peo- 
ple came  out ;  among  them  she  sHpped 
in,  and  in  a  moment  more  she  was  in 
the  pew  near  the  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  where  a  fortnight  ago  Eustace 
North  and  she  had  knelt  together. 

She  sank  down. 

Sanctuary  had  been  sought  and  found. 


To  her  it  seemed  now  that  harm  could 
not  reach  her. 

Two  hundred  years  and  more  ago 
Miss  Brown's  ancestors  had  fallen  on 
their  knees  on  the  bare,  blear  coldness 
of  Plymouth  Rock  with  just  the  same 
thankful  simplicity  in  their  souls  that 
now  moved  hers  in  what  they  would 
have  caJled  this  Popish  place. 

The  spirit  of  those  wonderful  old 
God-fearers  possessed  her  to-day;  it 
was  as  if  a  naked  sword  cleft  her  in  twain, 
and  albeit  the  soul  bled,  and  the  bruise 
was  bitter,  yet  the  sharpness  of  it  all 
and  the  terror  of  it  all,  and  the 
wrench,  brought  balm  and  righteous- 
ness and  amends  in  part,  for  i£e  cruel 
sinning  of  her  past 

Up  from  the  gone  gladness  of  her 
childhood  at  her  mother's  knees  rose 
the  words  of  broken  prayers;  the 
memories  of  little  days  full  of  house- 
hold life,  and  long  nights  full  of  rest  and 
mother  hands  to  heal  and  bless  ;  and, 
Puritan-bred  though  she  was,  she  lifted 
her  eyes  and  they  met  in  speechless 
peace  the  figured  eyes  of  Christ's  mother 
holding  Him  there  in  her  arm& 

And  the  horror  of  all  the  past  ten 
years  seemed  to  roll  away  from  her, 
leaving  only  terror  for  Eustace  North 
in  her  heart  of  hearts  to  be  met  as  Qod 
willed. 

Her  lips  parted  and  she  murmured 
inarticulately,  crouching  in  the  pew. 

Back  in  ttie  Hotel  Mazzoleni  mean- 
while there  arose  something  of  a  com- 
motion when  the  coach  —  a  pleasure 
carriage  to  the  last,  as  the  Banker's 
wife  and  daughter,  hieing  them  to  the 
window,  half-dressed,  failed  not  to  note 
— clattering  up  to  the  door,  the  two 
trunks  haled  down  and  strapped  se- 
curely on  beside  the  driver,  the  Signor 
and  the  Signora  salaaming  under  the 
awning,  Eiartolo  at  the  curb,  hand- 
bags in    arms,   Niccolo,    Errico,     and 
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Franco,  expectantly  modest,  in  line  in 
the  hallway,  Miss  Brown  could  not  be 
found. 

Search  as  all  might,  from  garret  to 
cellar,  the  girl  was  nowhere,  nor  had 
anyone  seen  her  leave  the  house. 

The  Professor  pulled  out  his  watch 
and  held  a  short  whispered  conversa- 
tion with  Madame. 

"I'm  afraid,"  he  says,  "that  that 
North's  got  the  better  of  her." 

"  Pshaw !  North's  safe  until  to-night 
at  least,  if  not  to-morrow  morning. 
Whatll  we  do  ?  '*  Madame's  accustomed 
briskness  is  a  bit  blighted  ;  between  the 
two  extremes  of  the  situation  even  her 
acute  little  visage  droops. 

"  Hang  the  gii-1,  Peggy !  we've  got  to 
go  ;  there  isn't  any  use  in  talking  about 
it.  She's  keeping  out  of  the  way  be- 
cause she  wants  to,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, and  I  can't  stay  fooling  here  for 
her  whims.  I'll  tell 
voii."  Adds  the  Pro- 


/ 


She  tank  down. 


Philadelphia  to-night  and  tell  her  just 
what  to  do  ;  she's  got  some  money,  and 
so  now,  don't  worry  any  more  about 
it." 

Madame,  it  is  as  well  to  state  here  as 
anywhere,  wrote  the  letter  from  Phila- 
delphia that  night,  and  gave  it  to  her 
spouse  to  mail  in  the  office  of  the  hotel 
where  they  stopped ;  but  the  Professor 
saw  fit  to  drop  the  missive  in  a  waste- 
basket,  after  partially  reducing  it  to  an 
ash  with  his  cigar. 

Professor  von  Bommelcamp  had  long 
looked  coyly  about  him  for  a  means  of 
shipping  Miss  Brown,  and  the  where- 
withal being  now  in  his  power,  he  of 
course  made  use  of  it,  tributing  his 
remnant  of  a  conscience  with  the  sooth- 
ing knowledge  that  he  could  cable  for 
her  if  Peggy  became  violent,  as  she 
would  probably  cUng  to  the  Hotel  Maz- 
zoleni  fox  a  time  at  least. 

With  this  perfectly  coherent  plan 
in  his  mind  the  Professor  turns 
swiftly  on  his  heel  to  bestow  a  plaus- 
ible solution  of  the  mystery  on  the 
bewildered  Signor,  commends  the 
young  lady  to  his  fatherly  care,  hus- 
tles Madame  into  the  coach,  presses 
a  bill  into  the  hand  of  Bartolo, 
change  into  the  palms  of  his  con- 
freres, jumps  in  himself,  gives  the 
order  for  the  Grand  Central  Depot 
— and  amid  the  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs, napkins,  and  in  the  delicious 
fresh  breeze,  off  drive  Professor  von 
Bommelcamp  and  his  most  accom- 
plished wife. 

"  Ah ! "  moans  the  Signora  Mazzo- 
leni,    whisking    her    apron  -  comer 
across  her  eyes,  and  crossing  herself 
fervently,  "  the  excellent  good  gen- 
tleman ;  it  is  the  bed  of  death  that 
he  hurries  to,  and  it  is  indeed  very 
thoughtless  of  the  Signorina  Brown 
to  make  herself  away  on  this  occa- 
)n.     Well,  youth  was  always  so,  and 
e  could  follow  her  relatives,  or  remain 
fely    with  us,  as   she   pleased,"  with 
lich  comfortable  reflection  the  worthy 
)man  set  about  her  daily  duties. 
The     "thoughtless     signorina"     re- 
Eiined  on  her  knees  before  the  poor 
tie   statue  of  Mary  for  at  least  two 
»urs. 

No  one  noted  her ;  great  mother 
churches  there  are,  scattered  all  about 
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the  dtj,  in  this  street  and  that,  some 
with  crosses  over  door  and  some  with- 
out, that  stand  open  always  with  ready 
cradling  arms  and  dim,  unquestioning 
aisles  for  all  the  weak  and  weary  who 
walk  in. 

When  the  girl  arose  the  sun  had 
sooihed  and  had  drunk  up  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  air ;  as  she  came  out  into 
the  street  she  staggered  a  little,  and  her 
stiffened  knees  trembled  as  she  de- 
scended the  steps. 

She  did  not  Icnow  the  time,  so  went 
into  a  shop  and  asked*  It  was  half  after 
twelve,  and  she  knew  very  well  that  her 
sister  and  brother-in-law  had  not  tarried 
of  their  flight  for  her. 

By  no  means.  As  soon  as  they  had 
turned  the  corner  of  Glinton  Place,  Pro- 
fessor von  Bommelcamp,  putting  his 
head  out  of  the  window,  told  the  driver 
sharply  to  stop  on  the  way  up  at  the 
Judge  building,  which  accordingly  was 
done.  The  Professor  alighted,  ran  in, 
and  out  again,  nodded  and  smiled  at 
Peggy,  told  the  coachman  to  wait  a 
minute,  crossed  Fifth  Avenue,  hurried 
through  Sixteenth  Street  to  Broadway, 
up  a  block,  and  into  the  Bank  of  the 
Metropolis. 

He  required  no  identification,  for  a 
few  weeks  previous,  on  learaing  that  the 
Banker  wasa  depositor  in  this  institution, 
the  Professor,  such  was  his  confidence 
in  this  excellent  man's  judgment,  had 
transferred  his  own  account  tiiither 
from  the  Chase  National,  which  was, 
after  all,  rather  too  far  down-town  for 
a  man  not  in  active  business. 

Professor  von  Bommelcamp  had  a  few 
pleasant  words  with  the  paying  teller 
(he  always  had  pleasant  words  with  every- 
one), did  not  draw  out  his  own  hun- 
dred dollars  of  balance,  but  obtained 
the  cash  in  large  and  small  bills  for  the 
Banker^s  check,  and  smilingly  went  out 
He  walked  briskly,  expanding  his  chest, 
down  Broadway*^  to  Fifteenth  Street, 
across  to  the  Avenue  again,  and  sur- 
prised the  driver  by  appearing  from  be- 
low instead  of  where  he  had  last  had 
sight  of  him. 

Th,Q  Professor  jumped  in  with  a  cheer- 
ful ''All  right!"  to  the  man,  and  off 
they  whirled  to  the  Grand  Central 

Arrived  there,  the  two  trunks  taken  in, 
the  bin  paid,  and  the  quarter  ti|^)ed. 


the  Professor  halted  an  instant  to  watch 
the  cab  out  of  sights  when,  mixing  with 
the  passengers  of  an  incoming  train,  he 
soon  made  glad  the  heart  of  another 
cabman  by  engaging  him. 

Madame,  on  spy  from  the  waiting- 
room,  emerged,  and  was  assisted  in  by 
her  husband,  t^e  two  trunks  were  put 
up,  and  the  order  given : 

"  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  foot  of  De&- 
brosses  Street,''  whither  they  were 
promptly  taken. 

'^  A  steamer  sails  to-morrow.  Peg,  from 
Philadelphia,"  observes  her  lord.  "  It's 
a  circuitous  route  to  Australia,  but^  my 
dear,  it  will  be  a  safe  one,"  and  the  Pro- 
fessor winks  as  he  taps  his  breast- 
pocket. 

"I  know,  John  ;  but  Mary?" 

''  Able  to  walk  alone ;  and  if  she 
isn't,  she'll  toddle  over  to  us,  never  you 
fear." 

Miss  Brown  did  walk  quite  alone  back 
to  the  little  gala-day-looking  hostelzy 
in  Clinton  Place. 

Her  eyes  fiew  up  to  the  top-floor  hall- 
bedroom  window,  but  the  awning  there 
told  no  different  story  than  did  its  com- 
panions, and  she  went  in  the  house, 
where  all  the  exclamations,  sighs,  smiles, 
explanations,  and  counsellings  imagina- 
ble were  showered  upon  her. 

The  girl  only  answered, 

''  I  will  go  upstairs  and  rest  a  while. 
I  don't  know  but  it  is  better  for  me  to 
stop  quietly  here,  if  I  may?"  and  she 
turned  two  large  wistful  eyes  upon  the 
Signora  and  the  Signor. 

If  she  might !  What  idea !  Was  not 
the  whole  place  at  the  disposition  of 
Signorina  Brown  ! 

So  Mary,  knowing  that  she  had 
money  in  her  purse — the  Professor  had 
always  been  very  liberal  with  her — 
dragged  up  the  stairs,  entered  the  sit- 
ting-room, and  sat  down. 

The  crisis  was  a  singular  one. 

She  knew  that  up  above,  in  that  small 
room,  lay  the  man  whom  she  loved  and 
who  loved  her,  sunken  in  a  sleep  from 
which  he  could  not  be  awakened  earlier 
than  ten  o'clock  of  tbe  coming  night ; 
she  knew  that  yearn,  want,  huujger  as 
she  might,  she  dared  not  ^o  to  him,  for 
not  only  the  conventional  reasons,  but 
many  others ;  she  knew  that  she  had 
not  only  cut  loose  from  the  moorings  of 
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trickery  and  fraud,  but  that^  single- 
handed,  she  stood  alone  on  the  shore  of 
the  world,  with  only  God  knowing  what 
the  awakening  of  Eustace  North  and 
the  awakening  of  the  whole  house  would 
yet  mean  for  her. 

Would  he  outcast  her  from  his  heart? 

If  he  did,  could  she  blame  him  ? 

If  he  did,  where  should  she  turn? 

And — blasting  thought  that  sent  the 
warm  young  blood  shivering  like  rills  of 
icy  water  through  her  veins — should  he 
not  awaken,  or  only  waken  to  sleep  again 
that  longest  sleep?  For  Peggy  might 
have  given  him  too  much  of  the  drug. 
As  this  new  horror  scourged  her,  she 
swayed  and  her  head  swam  and  she 
grasped  at  the  air  with  her  empty  arms, 
and  fell  a^-praying  the  snatches  that 
came  to  her  to  say  for  him — incoherent, 
disjointed,  but  the  language  of  one  who 
wrestled  with  the  Lord,  and  out  of  the 
night  of  a  noisome  yesterday,  strove  to 
pluck  the  promise  of  a  blessed  to-mor- 
row. 

It  is  meted  out  to  women  that  they 
shall  do  nothing  so  much,  or  so  well,  as 
wait. 

Mary  Brown  waited. 

UntU  nightfall,  when  Bartolo  came 
with  her  ^iner  on  a  smart  little  tray, 
the  Signora  thinking  in  the  depths  of 
her  kuidly  soul  that  the  lonely  girl 
would  like  it  best  so. 

Bartolo  paused  a  moment  at  the  door 
and  tapped  his  forehead  as  if  trying  to 
remember  something. 

Ah !  oh,  yes ;  he  was  sure  that  the 
Signora  had  bidden  him  with  a  message 
of  respect  to  the  Signorina,  to  ask  if 
perhaps  she  knew  anything  of  Mr. 
North ;  he  had  not  been  seen  in  the 
Bolle  d  manger  to-day  ;  he  had  not  even 
been  seen  to  leave  his  room  or  the  hotel ; 
did  the  ^gnoruia  know  if  maybe  he  had 
gone  out  of  town  ? 

The  Signorina  shook  her  head;  she 
did  not  speak,  but,  as  Bartolo  repeated 
it  to  Nuccia  and  the  Signora,  he  added 
that  she  had  become  as  white  as  the 
large  platter  at  that  moment  being 
wiped  dry  by  Nucda's  little  brown  fin- 
gers. 

The  Signora  grew  grave  ;  she  sought 
the  Signor,  who,  with  Latin  laughter  of 
good  humor,  cried  out  to  her, 

"You  exercise  yourself  too   much! 


Figure  to  yourself  ;  it  is  a  young  man ; 
perhaps  at  a  ball  last  night  after  the  ex- 
periment, who  knows  ?  and  resting  him- 
self all  day  after  so  much  dancing." 

With  which  the  Signora  Mazzoleni 
was  obliged  to  quiet  her  excited  nerves 
until  ten  o'clock,  when  she  could  quiet 
them  no  longer. 

Mary  Brown  had  walked  the  floor  for 
two  hours ;  she  heard  them  all  now  as 
they  came  ;  the  Signor  trod  heavily  up, 
reaching  the  top  of  the  house  first ;  he 
peeped  through  the  key-hole  and  gave  a 
grunt  of  animated  discovery. 

''  The  gas  burning  still ;  guess  I  must 
wake  up  the  young  gentleman  by  this 
time  ;  I  cannot  afford  the  gas  bum  all 
day  and  all  night  too !  "  with  which  the 
Signor  began  a  vigorous  pounding  on 
the  door. 

No  answer  came  save  the  resounding, 
across  the  square  hall,  of  his  own 
thumps. 

Miss  Brown  stood  shuddering  against 
the  wall,  while  the  Signora,  Bartolo, 
Niccolo,  Enrico,  and  Franco,  followed  by 
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Nuccia,  Mary  Flynn,  and  the  cook,  cum- 
bered the  staircase  with  their  bodies, 
and  the  still  house  with  their  groans  of 
fear  and  apprehension. 

The  Signor  kicked  manfully,  while  the 
most  ardent  Italian's  dread  of  the  great 
destroyer  blanched  his  fat  cheeks. 

With  one  final  output  of  all  his 
strength  the  door  gave  way,  bursting 
from  its  lock,  and  the  Signor  pushed  it 
open  wide. 

The  two  jets  flared  full ;  the  inmate 
lay  dressed  on  his  bed  just  as  he  had 
fallen,  overcome  with  Madame  von 
Bommelcamp's  maraschino. 

Cold? 

No;  warm. 

"Bartolo,  mn  for  the  doctor  across 
the  way ! " 

The  crowd  of  eager,  vital  faces  press 
around  the  narrow  bed. 

The  doctor  comes. 

Mary  Brown  creeps  part  way  up,  and 
stops,  shivering,  outside  the  door. 

The  medical  man  is  puzzled,  although, 
of  course,  he  does  not  say  so;  he 
administers  some  restoratives,  orders 
more,  and  leaves. 

Mary  Brown  glides  down  after  him  ; 
she  pulls  him  into  the  sitting-room ;  on 
her  knees  she  tells  him  that  she  knows 
what  the  sleeping  man  has  taken,  and 
whispers  the  name  of  the  drug  in  his 
ear. 

He  looks  grave,  pledges  her  the  si- 
lence she  begs  for,  retraces  his  steps  to 
the  hall-room,  gives  new  directions,  and 
comes  down  to  find  her  waiting  with 
the  awful  query  on  her  young  Hps  that 
must  pass  every  mouth's  gate  once  or 
more  ere  we  quit  this  world : 

"Will  he  get  better?" 

"  I  think  so ;  yes." 

And  then  the  tears  flood  her  eyes, 
and,  risen  up  straight,  with  a  firm,  beau- 
tiful purpose  in  her  face,  she  climbs  the 
stairs  and  walks  into  the  little  room 
where  he  lies,  and  stands  by  the  bed, 
and  asks  the  Signora  to  give  her  the 
directions,  and  let  her  stop  there  with 
Nuccia,  and  not  wony  themselves,  for 
she  is  strong  and  able,  and  they  have 
their  duties  tomorrow,  and  she  will 
herself  help  Nuccia  with  the  dishes 
the  next  day,  and  so  on. 

So  gentle  is  she,  yet  so  calm  and 
matter-of-fact,  that  there  is  nothing  to 


do  but  her  bidding,  and 'they  leave,  the 
three  together,  tip-toeing,  human-wise, 
when  him  they  are  so  careful  for  is  in 
reality  the  one  they  would  wish  to 
waken— -only  Bartolo  ;  he  crouches  out- 
side in  the  entry,  content  to  watch 
Nuccia's  shadow  through  the  door- 
chinks. 

The  night  wanes  away  into  the  open 
arms  of  the  hioming ;  the  hush  of  the 
dawn  falls  over  the  night  rumble  and 
roar  of  the  great  city,  and  still  the 
sleeper  sleeps  on,  albeit  the  drops  have 
been  laid  upon  his  lips  and  forced  be- 
tween his  shut  teeth  by  the  two  women. 

Mary  Brown  begins  to  fear  the  worst ; 
she  has  seen  the  drug  administered  be- 
fore, but  only  dimly  heard,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  scene,  of  its  workings ; 
and  the  medical  man  had  said  these 
were  different  in  different  constitutions, 
and  that,  therefore,  if  no  change  came  by 
six  o'clock,  he  must  be  sent  for  without 
faiL 

It  was  five  now. 

A  Uttle  rift  of  sunlight  sidled  danc- 
ing in  at  the  window ;  it  fell  across  the 
bed-quilt,  and  in  a  few  moments  had 
travelled  quite  up  to  the  face  of  the 
sleeping  man ;  as  it  reached  his  lips 
Mary  Brown  crossed  over  to  shut 
it  out,  but  with  its  warm  kiss  Eustace 
North  awoke.  She  turned  and  saw  his 
open  eyes,  and  then  with  a  gasp  of  great 
joy  and  sweet  maid's  shame,  she  fled 
away,  leaving  Nuccia  to  tell  him  all 
she  could,  and  to  answer  the  persistent 
questions  about  Miss  Brown,  whom  he 
was  sure  he  had  seen  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  when  be  awoke. 

Nuccia,  instructed  by  her  own  wise 
womanhood,  defied  and  routed  all  these 
queries  as  preposterous  dreams,  and 
presently  left  Mr.  North  to  Bartolo,  as 
she  ran  down-stairs  to  the  kitchen. 

When  the  doctor  came  over  at  seven 
he  found  a  laughing  fellow  on  the  top 
floor,  not  as  vigorous  as  two  days  ago, 
perhaps,  but  quite  himself  except  for 
the  dizziness  that  came  so  easOy  if  he 
moved  too  quickly. 

The  two  men  had  a  long  chat ;  it 
made  them  fast  friends,  and  at  nine 
they  breakfasted  together  down  in  the 
salle  d  manger,  to  the  great  and  redun- 
dant enthusiasm  of  both  the  Signor  and 
the  Signora  MazzolenL 
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This  was  Sunday. 

By  Tuesday  even  Eustace  North 
had  not  yet  seen  Miss  Brown,  al- 
though he  had  resorted  to  all  the 
devices  and  artifices  to  which  love 
is  heir-at-law. 

Mary  Brown  was  suflfering  from 
a  reaction  ;  and  as  she  sat  there 
alone,  comfortless,  brooding,  all 
realizations  were  resolved  into  the 
bald  fact  that  she, was  a  woman 
belonging  in  one  sphere  in  life, 
Eustace  a  man  belonging  in  quite 
another ;  that  the  dream  had  been 
sweet  as  paradise's  own  garden, 
but  that  it  was  at  an  end ;  Qiat  the 
reversal  of  the  common  lot,  where 
man  is  the  one  to  be  forgiven  and 
woman  the  saint  who  shrives,  was 
not  as  it  should  be  ;  that  even 
were  he  ready  to  pardon  all,  she 
herself  could  never  submit  to  the 
ordeal;  that  indeed  no  good  or 
happy  future  could  arrive  from 
such  a  beginning,  and  so  on  and 
on,  until  her  Wednesday's  reveries 
and  struggles  were  interrupted  by 
a  commotion. 

The  fact  is  that  at  this  juncture 
a  man  appeared  at  the  Hotel  Maz- 
zoleni  with  a  bill  for  the  rental  of  the 
Professor  von  Bommelcamp's  piano, 
which,  he  declared,  being  now  three 
months  due,  must  be  paid  or  the  instru- 
ment removed. 

The  instrument  was  removed. 

Anon  the  same  thing  happened  in  re- 
gard to  the  sewing-machine. 

Thirdly,  a  picture-dealer  bore  off  in 
sullen  triumph  his  artistic  treasures,  not 
one  of  which,  he  averred,  had  been  paid 
for.  Presently  the  gentleman  who  dealt 
in  pleasure-carriages  put  in  his  note  of 
demand,  but  here  redress  was  imhappily 
not  forthcoming,  for  the  Signor  and  the 
Signora  kept  this  from  Miss  Brown  as 
they  could  not  keep  other  matters. 

Two  weeks  had  passed  and  no  word 
had  come  from  the  Professor,  who  at 
this  present  moment  was  in  fact  partak- 
ing of  the  genial  hospitality  of  the  Ho- 
tel Victoria  in  Geneva,  whither  his  steps 
had  wandered  in  obedience  to  the  fasci- 
nations of  a  Svdss  gentleman  of  wealth, 
a  watch  manufacturer,  whose  acquaint- 
ance, together  with  that  of  his  family, 
Peggy  had  made  aboard  ship. 


Forced  the  locks  of  th«  large  trunks. 

Nor  had  Mr.  North  yet  contrived  to 
see  Miss  Brown,  although  he  had  written 
her  many  such  letters  ^  brought  tears 
to  her  poor  eyes  and  the  desolation  of 
a  delayed  and  sadly  realized  individu- 
ality to  her  spirit.  She  did  not  answer 
them  ;  she  only  sat  still  until  one  day 
when  the  Signor  and  the  Signora  signi- 
fied to  her,  with  all  the  warmth  of  kindly 
hearts,  that  if  she  would  so  far  discom- 
mode herself,  there  was  a  room  up-staiis, 
on  the  fioor  with  the  honorable  Banker 
and  his  wife,  where  it  might  please  her 
to  be,  thus  permitting  them  tiie  chance 
to  rent  the  apartments,  which  perhaps 
the  Professor  might  no  longer  require. 

Thus,  with  the  most  perfect  grace 
and  goodness,  did  this  worthy  couple 
set  their  candle  on  the  candle-stick,  and 
not  hide  it  under  the  bushel  of  that  se- 
ductive jade,  retaliation. 

Miss  Brown  moved  up,  and  sat  down 
there  while  Nuccia  set  out  her  things 
and  hung  up  her  gowns  in  the  closet, 
and  dusted  and  chattered  and  sang  so 
that  the  Signorina  might  not  hear  what 
was  going  on  below. 
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The  Signor  felt  it  now  to  be  quite  law- 
ful and  proper  for  him  to  break  open 
the  large  packing-case,  and  if  it  were 
possible,  since  Miss  Brown  had  not  the 
address  of  the  Professor,  reimburse  him- 
self for  the  two  months'  board  which 
was  his  due  bj  the  sale  of  the  Professor's 
no  doubt  valuable  implements 

Alas !  these  proved  to  be  but  a  small 
collection  of  paving-stones,  packed  with 
care  between  many  newspapers. 

The  Signor  now  became  wroth  and 
forced  the  locks  of  the  two  large  trunks  ; 
they  were  filled  with  paper-covered  nov- 
els and  aged  magazines! 

That  night  the  Signor,  hitherto  dis- 
creet to  the  point  of  Quixotism,  held 
consultation  with  the  Banker,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Banker's  seeking  Wall 
Street  the  next  morning,  bearing  in  his 
hand  the  fifty  shares  of  the  Ameri- 
can Slag-Iron  Silverite  Company,  of 
Brussels  and  New  York,  which  up  to 
this  hour  had  securely  reposed  in  his 
safe  in  Centre  Street. 

But  the  Banker  never  found  the  New 
York  office  of  this  company,  and  with 
fire  and  sword  in  his  soul  rushed  up  to 
the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis  to  discover 
himself  five  thousand  dollars  out,  and 
the  man  who  was  in,  two  weeks  ahead 
of  his  vengeance. 

Terrible  was  the  rage  of  the  Banker ; 
deep  were  the  groans  and  lamentations, 
and  salt  the  tears,  and  wild  the  execra- 
tions of  his  family  ;  morbid  was  the 
wrath  and  gloom  of  the  Signor;  pro- 
found the  murmurings  of  the  Signora ; 
horrible  the  concerted  threats  of  the 
Signor  and  the  Banker,  but  no  one  of 
them  all  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing  for 
a  moment  as  an  implication  of  the  girl 
upstairs  there  by  herself :  they  even  for- 
got to  speak  of  her  at  all  in  the  first 
flush  of  their  discoveries,  which  goes  to 
show  that  purity  is  not  dross,  nor  is 
even  the  lily  growing  solitary  on  its 
stalk,  though  its  roots  be  stuck  in  mud, 
the  less  white  ;  nor  the  less  doth  it  lift 
its  head  upward  toward  the  heavens; 
thereby  lessoning  aU  men  that  they 
should  do  likewise. 

At  evening  of  that  woful  day  Eustace 
North  was  acquainted  with  all  this,  and 
then  and  there  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  could  wait  no  longer,  but  must  see 
Miss  Brown  at  once. 


He  told  the  Signora  so,  and  she,  good 
soul,  arranged  her  own  room  in  the  base- 
ment with  much  folding  of  shut-up  bed, 
tricking  out  of  antimacassars,  pinch- 
ing of  dimity  curtains  grown  slazy,  and 
cherking  of  paper  flowers,  so  that  it 
might  be  fit  for  Mary  Brown  when  she 
lured  her  down  into  it,  while  Mary 
Flynn  should  go  up  to  do  the  weekly 
sweeping. 

He  found  her  there,  sitting  staring 
blankly  at  the  portrait  of  Pius  the 
Ninth  over  the  mantel 

She  did  not  flush  at  sight  of  him,  nor 
rise,  nor  put  out  a  hand  to  meet  his,  but 
of  all  these  absent  civilities  Eustace 
North  made  nothing,  but  simply  knelt 
down  beside  her  chair,  and  wildly 
hurried  out  confession  of  his  love,  ask- 
ing for  his  wife,  knowledge  of  her  hav- 
ing been  with  him  on  the  night  of  the 
drugged  sleep,  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  between  kisses  on  her  little  cold 
hands. 

She  drew  away  much  in  the  spirit 
that  one  buried  for  dead,  released, 
might  have  drawn  back  the  coffin's  lid 
upon  the  breast ;  drew  away  and  walked 
to  the  window  and  shook  her  head. 

But  Mr.  North  was  not  of  the  calibre 
to  be  put  off  by  anything  on  earth,  or 
out  of  it  either  that  he  had  heard  of 
yet,  so  he  crossed  over  after  her,  and 
taking  her  in  his  arms  held  her  to  his 
throbbing  heart,  and  pressed  such  kisses 
on  her  little  red  mouth  as  she  had  not 
known  belonged  to  man  to  give,  or  wom- 
an to  receive. 

She  began  presently  to  rehearse  and 
recount  her  past,  all  of  it. 

He  closed  her  lips  with  kisses,  sweet 
as  those  first  ones,  and  then  quickly  as 
men  can  in  crises,  summed  up  all  the 
Professor's  career  in  the  Hotel  Mazzo- 
leni,  and  the  discoveries  made  since  his 
departure,  in  a  few  terse,  final  sentences. 

*'  And  you  want  me,  the  sister-in-law 
of  this  man,  to  be  your  wife?"  falters 
she.  Then,  breaking  from  his  protesta- 
tions and  entreaties,  she  stands  up  and 
says :  "  No ;  I — I  cannot ;  I  could  not  live 
under  the  shame  of  it,  under  the  dread 
that  others  might  point  at  the  one  who 
bore  your  name  ;  under  the  cloud  of 
knowing  that  you  knew,  that  would  be 
worst  of  all,  unbearable." 

"Mary,"   he  says,  "listen  to  me.    I 
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"  Mary,  listen  to  me." 

would  rather  have  you  than  any  woman 
who  breathes." 

'^Oh,  but  when  a  man  marries,"  cries 
she,  "  it  is  not  the  woman  only  that  he 
fetches  home,  it  is  her  past ;  a  man's 
past  lies  buried  deep,  and  one  expects 
men  to  have  pasts  blurred,  maybe  ;  but 
a  woman,  she  should  go  to  her  hus- 
band's house  with  every  page  a  blank, 
save  those  written  over  by  his  hand," 
and  she  turns  away  wearily. 

''Mary,"  whispers  he,  shaken  body  and 
soul  with  the  sob  that  a  man's  wrung 
heart  emits  in  moments  like  these. 
"  Mary,  my  Mary,  if  there  is  any  fault 
in  me,  dear,  I  will  cure  it ;  if  there  is 
any  wrong  in  me  your  hand  will  make 
it  right,  and  both  iault  and  wrong  there 
must  be  if  you  send  me  from  you  for 
such  reasons  as  you  give.  Were  I  the 
true  man  I  believe  myself,  yon  would 
never  think  of  those  old  days 
and  ways  when  I  was  near  you  ;  you 
would  only  let  me  fold  you  in  my 
arms "  (they  clasp  her  gently^,  "  and 
shut  out  with  them  the  whole  bitterness 
of  it  forever  ;  you  would  find  dear  rest, 
so,  my  darling,  and  between  us  there 
never  could  arise  a  question  again  of 
past  or  shame  or  sin.    My  child,"  as  the 


tired  girl  sinks  to  him,  '<  these 
things  have  only  passed  you 
by,  and  left  you  as  pure  as 
when  you  used  to  sit  beside 
your  mother." 

Her  eyes  fill ;  better  than 
any  words  can  tell  her,  she 
knows  that  truth  and  honor, 
safety  and  sweetness,  have 
found  her  out  at  last  ;  that  re- 
gretting is  blotted  out  of  her 
possible  language  ;  and  vidth 
all  that  abandonment  of  which 
only  a  restrained  nature  like 
hers  is  capable,  she  clings  to 
him  and  receives  his  caresses. 
Two  days  after,  accompanied 
by  the  Signor  and  the  Signora, 
Eustace  North  and  Mary 
Brown  drove  ovet  to  St.  Jo- 
seph's Church  and  were  mar- 
ried ;  they  were,  neither  of 
them,  Boman  Catholics,  but  it 
seemed  to  each  that  nowhere 
else  could  they  so  perfectly 
plight  their  faith. 

Nuccia  and  Bartolo  were 
made  man  and  wife  directly  after  them. 
Mary  Brown  would  have  it  so,  remem- 
bering the  night-watch  they  had  held 
together. 

There  was  a  wedding-cake  in  the  pri- 
vate dining-room,  and  the  bride,  whiter 
even  than  her  wont,  cut  it  with  her  own 
hand,  albeit  the  sole  wedding  guests 
were  the  Signor  and  Signora,  Nuccia, 
Bartolo,  Errico,  Nicolo,  and  Franco, 
with  Mary  Flynn  and  the  cook  peeping 
in  at  the  glass  door;  but  there  were 
enough  good  wishes  and  good  toasts 
drunk  in  clear  red  and  white  vnnes  both, 
to  have  sailed  ships  in,  did  lifeboats  sail 
on  hopes  alone. 

There  viras  there,  about  the  small 
gayly-decked  table,  with  its  fruit  and 
flasks,  the  perfect  courtesy  which  marks 
the  humblest  Latin  at  his  best;  and 
Nuccia,  in  her  native  Bettola's  gala- 
dress,  and  Bartolo,  sombre  as  he  used 
to  behold  the  tenor  of  the  opera  on  the 
festive  occasions  of  the  stage,  modest, 
serene,  laughing,  urbane,  unobtrusive 
with  the  rest,  did  as  much  honor  to  the 
other  bride  and  groom  as  if  they  had 
been  their  vassals. 

Amid  some  tears,  for  the  Signora  wept 
heartily,  much  rice,  the  waving  of  the 
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American  flag,  and  addios  by  the  doz- 
ens, Eustace  North  and  his  wife  drove 
away  from  the  gay  little  Hotel  Mazzoleni. 

Before  the  marriage  the  Banker  had 
accepted  Mr.  North's  note  for  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  payable  in  three  months, 
and  the  Signor  Mazzoleni  one  for  all 
that  was  due  him,  as  did  the  gentleman 
who  rented  out  the  pleasure-carriage. 
Mr.  North  mortgaged  his  two  little 
houses  in  Brookline  to  meet  these  lia- 
bilities. 

The  Banker's  wife  and  daughter 
watched  the  happy  pair  get  into  the 
coach :  the  Signorina  sighed  as  she 
caught  the  shining  light  in  the  bride- 
groom's eyes,  and  both  ladies  put  up  a 
prayer  for  the  welfare  of  the  Americans. 


The  striped  awnings  still  flutter  from 
the  windows ;  the  sparrows  twitter 
about  the  sills  ;  the  canary  now  shrieks 
in  the  Signora's  room,  since  it  remains 
sole  spoil  of  the  raid  of  the  von  Bom- 
melcamps. 

Around  the  comer,  in  University 
Place,  Nuccia  and  Bartolo  preside  over 
a  fruit-stand,  and  on  Sundays  they  take 
turns  in  going  to  mass. 

Yesterday,  when  Nuccia  knelt  before 
the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  she 
saw  presently  near  her,  kneeling  also, 
Eustace  North  and  his  bride,  just  back 
from  their  six-months'  wedding-tour, 
and  on  their  faces  written  a  most  per- 
fect, sweet,  and  unutterable  happiness 
and  peace. 


The  End. 


THE  WRAITH   OF  WROSELY 


By  Kenneth  Lee 


OLD  BARTLEY  BENHAM  had 
met  his  match  at  last  At  least 
that  is  what  everyone  said ;  and 
as  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  ''every- 
one "  is  always  right,  certainly  it  would 
be  the  height  of  predumptiou  for  a  mere 
"  anyone  "  to  doubt  it. 

Bartley  Benham  had  for  the  second 
time  entered  the  matrimonial  state,  and 
foimd  it  somewhat  different  from  his 
former  experience.  The  first  Mrs.  Ben- 
ham  had  been  a  pretty,  delicate,  little 
woman ;  the  very  thing  for  Bartley,  for 
she  gratified  him  by  allowing  herself  to 
be  bullied  to  a  mere  shadow,  and  grad- 
ually to  be  wasted  away  and  worn  down 
untU  she  became  the  sweet  and  appro- 
priate tenant  of  a  diminutive  rosewood 
coffin,  having  all  that  calm  air  as  if  her 
ending  had  been  most  satisfactory  and 
no  one  could  possibly  be  blamed — as  if 
she  were  saying,  "Thank  God  I  am  at 
rest.  I  was  so  tired.  The  world  was 
too  hard  for  me,  but  it's  all  over  now." 

The  second  Mrs.  Benham  was  not  that 
sort  at  alL  She  distinctly  outlined  Bart- 
ley's  future  conduct  five  minutes  after 
leaving  church.  An  attempted  hand- 
pressure  in  the  carriage,  for  Mr.  Ben- 


ham could  be  affectionately  aggressive, 
was  repulsed  with  a  withering  sneer 
that  set  Bartley  thinking  as  to  whether 
he  had  made  a  mistake  or  not.  It 
didn't  take  him  long  to  find  out  that  he 
had  made  a  very  grievous  error  from 
his  standpoint  ''I  might  as  well  tell 
you,  Bartley,  now  it  is  all  over" — she 
pointed  the  last  five  words  as  if  speak- 
ing of  whole  cemeteries  full  of  funerals 
— "  that  you  will  find  me  very  different 
from  poor  Clara.  You  led  her  a  pretty 
dance,  I  believe,  but  I  intend  to  have 
my  own  way.  You  had  money — ^I  mar- 
ried you.  The  one  offsets  the  other  and 
we  are  quits ;  but  for  Heaven's  sake  do 
not  expect  me  to  be  pawed." 

This,  metaphorically  speaking,  knocked 
Mr.  Benham  backwards — a  thing  it  was 
intended  to  do :  for  he  merely  gasped 
and  felt,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
that  he  had  met  his  "better"— and  he 
had. 

As  this  preamble  requires  some  ex- 
planation, I  may  as  well  get  it  over. 
I  am  an  old  army  officer  and  conse- 
quently proficient  in  the  use  of  the  first 
person  singular.    I  will  therefore  corn- 
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mence  with  myself.  I  can't  scare  up 
any  great  amount  of  interest  in  this 
quarter,  for  I  am  a  teller  of  intermi- 
nable after-dinner  stories  and  an  old 
bore,  so  my  kind  acquaintances  inform 
my  dear  familiar  friends.  But  this  time 
I  have  something  to  narrate  worthy  of 
the  hearing.  Now  to  proceed  with  my 
dramatis  personce.  First  please  picture 
to  yourself  a  prologue  of  myself,  in 
an  attitude  of  intense  astonishment, 
clutching  the  Times,  in  which  is  re- 
ported the  marriage  of  Bartley  Benham 
and  Marian,  relict  of  the  late  Capt 
Charles  Grossman  of  the  130th  Regi- 
ment. I  naturally  was  taken  aback,  for 
I  knew  Bartley — and  so  did  poor  Mrs. 
Grossman  by  this  time.  No,  I  won't 
introduce  you  to  Benham ;  you  don't 
want  to  know  him.  I  can  only  describe 
him  as  a  sort  of  feeble  fiend,  who  would 
have  been  a  savage  demon,  but  for  his 
physical  weakness,  which  rendered  him 
a  carping,  cantankerous,  cross,  irritating 
invalid. 

But  Mra  Grossman Ah,  that's 

another  matter.    When  your  poor  Ghar- 

lie  fell  at Well,  I  won't  mention 

places  or  dates,  and  the  names  I  use  are 

fictitious When  poor  Gharlie  was 

cut  down  in  a  cavalry  charge,  I  thought 
that  Marian  would  become  crazed  with 
grief.  I  was  in  the  engagement,  and 
brought  home  to  her  all  the  little  relics 
I  could  lay  my  hands  on,  among  other 
things  a  packet  of  letters — her  letters  I 
naturally  supposed.  Will  you  believe 
me,  from  that  moment  she  wiped  her 
eyes,  said  that  all  men  were  traitors 
and  proceeded  to  enjoy  herself  to  the 
top  of  her  bent ;  and  Gharlie  Grossman's 
photographs  disappeared  from  the  fam- 
ily collection!  I  always  wished  I  had 
left  the  packet  to  rot  on  the  battle-field 
as  I  am  sure  it  caused  that  revulsion  of 
feeling. 

Six  months  after  all  mementoes  of 
the  dead  Gharles  had  vanished,  she 
married  Bartley  Benham.  First  I  said, 
"  Serves  her  right ! "  Then  I  thought 
that  her  fate  was  too  severe.  After  that 
I  tried  to  forget  all  about  it,  until  Ben- 
ham suddenly  remembered  I  was  fond 
of  shooting,  and  invited  me  down  to 
Wrosely.  I  think  that  is  aU  clear  to 
you  now,  and  I  can  commence  my  pecul- 
iar history. 


A  sort  of  feeble  fiend. 

I  was  hardly  ensconsed  at  Wrosely  be- 
fore the  strained  situation  between  the 
newly  married  pair  was  apparent,  not, 
only  to  me,  but  to  everyone  staying  in 
the  house.  I  admired  the  latest  Mrs. 
Benham  for  one  thing :  she  was  no 
hypocrite.  She  didn't  like  Bartley,  and 
she  showed  it ;  while  old  Bartley  never 
dared  to  retaliate,  but  only  grinned  like 
an  overgrown  monkey  in  deep  distress. 

By  the  way,  you  have  probably  never 
been  in  the  vicinity  of  Wrosely,  so  a 
short  sketch  of  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  house  was  a  nondescript 
red  brick  mixture  of  every  architecture 
appropriate  and  otherwise.  It  was  a 
shambling  building,  which  had  been 
added  to  from  time  to  time,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  incumbents,  and  the 
whole  effect  was  irritating  to  the  con- 
noisseur, but  a  thing  of  joy  to  an  aver- 
age lover  of  the  beautiful.  Turrets, 
gables,  chimneys  overtopped  vdth  ivy, 
patches  of  dull  terra-cotta  where  the 
creepers  disdained  to  cling,  rain-stained 
coping  stones  and  gargoyles  vied  one 
with  another  for  attention.      In  short. 
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it  was  an  ill-kept,  straggling  place  set  in 
the  midst  of  a  trim  Dutch  garden  with 
clipped  yews  and  fantastic  privets,  which 
might  have  formed  an  apt  background 
for  a  picture  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

The  twelfth  of  October  had  been  set 
aside  as  a  day  for  the  lesser  lights  of 
the  neighborhood,  who  had  some  claims 
on  Bartiey  and  designs  on  his  pheasants. 
The  sport  had  not  been  particularly 
good,  Benham  being  in  an  ill  humor 
because  Dixon,  the  parson,  had  wiped 
his  eye  once  or  twice,  and  the  birds 
were  shy  and  rocketed  high  and  strong. 
The  party  was  composed  of  Dr.  James, 
the  aforesaid  Dixon,  three  or  four  coun- 
try squires,  Benham  and  myself. 

During  the  afternoon  Benham  and  I 
found  ourselves  in  a  ride  where  guns 
seemed  superfluous,  all  the  birds  cross- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  spinney. 
Discontentedly  he  tucked  his  shooting- 
iron  under  his  arm  and  approached  me. 

"  Tired  ?  "  I  asked,  as  I  bowled  over 
an  old  hare  which  had  incautiously  can- 
tered in  my  direction. 

"  No  I "  he  grunted.  "  Worried,  that's 
alL  Look  here,  Ferguson" — (By  the 
way,  that  is  I — ^I  forgot  to  introduce 
myself  properly  before).  "You're  an 
old  friend."  I  nodded  assent.  "  I  like 
you  as  well — as  well  as  I  like  anybody." 
J  thought  that  would  entail  no  great 
burden  of  affection,  but  said  nothing. 
"  I'm  upset  about  my  wife.  She  seems 
afraid  to  be  alone." 

"  That's  a  very  usual  thing  in  a  newly 
married  couple,"  I  rejoined. 

'*  Don't  talk  rot,"  was  his  elegant  re- 
quest. "  She  hates  me  worse  than  the 
deviL  11  you  won't  laugh  at  me.  111  tell 
you  something."  I  maintained  my  un- 
alterable determination  not  even  to  smile. 
"  She  says  the  place  is  haunted — says 
she  used  not  to  believe  in  ghosts,  but 
now  she  does.  I  don't  want  this  to  go 
any  further,  but  I  wish  to  goodness 
you'd  try  and  get  to  the  bottom  of  her 
reason  for  her  strange  idea&  Blest  if 
she'll  tell  me.  She's  nearly  frightened 
to  death  aU  night  and  nags  like  steam 
all  day — pretty  state  of  things  I  Hush, 
the  others  are  coming."  At  this  junc- 
ture the  doctor  and  Dixon  joined  us, 
and,  having  bidden  the  others  good 
night,  we  set  out  for  the  house. 

I  never  did  take  much  stock  in  ghosts. 


and  still  less  could  credit  that  any  self- 
respecting  spirit  would  vdllingly  take 
up  its  permanent  abode  in  the  same 
house  with  Bartley  Benham.  But  some- 
how I  could  not  get  the  matter  out  of 
my  head ;  and,  phlegmatic  as  I  am, 
peeped  down  dark  passages  and  glanced 
over  my  shoulder  as  I  left  my  dressing- 
room  for  dinner. 

Mr.  Benham  was  condescending, 
though  grandly  silent,  during  that  meid. 
It  was  slow  enough  to  me,  although  the 
wine  was  perfect  and  the  cooking  ex- 
cellent ;  so  what  would  it  be  to  you 
without  those  adjuncts?  It  was  only 
when  our  hostess  returned  to  her 
boudoir,  pleading  a  headache  and  bid- 
ding us  good  night,  that  Bartley  woke 
up  and  began  one  of  his  most  dismal 
and  lengthy  jokes.  I  wouldn't  tell  it 
you  if  I  could,  as  I  have  no  personal 
animosity,  but  it  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  little  conversation  with  the 
parson,  interlarded  with  "  ha  ha's"  and 
"  very  goods  "  for  Bartley's  benefit. 

Dixon  was  extremely  reticent  One 
bit  of  information  I  did  dig  out  of  him, 
that  he  was  a  first  cousin  and  college 
chum  of  Charlie  Grossman.  It  was  a  hard 
pill  to  swaUow,  that  latter  statement,  as 
no  two  men  could  have  been  more  dia- 
metrically opposite  ;  but  we  alter  as  we 
grow  older — ^I  myself  was  very  slow  and 
uninteresting  when  a  youth,  so  proba- 
bly Dixon  was  a  gay  bird,  after  Charlie's 
own  heart,  though  he  had  developed 
into  a  priestly  raven. 

The  longest  lane  has  a  turning,  and 
even  Bartley  came  to  the  point  of  his 
story.  He  stopped,  we  laughed ;  Dixon 
really  had  a  fit  in  his  quiet  way,  though 
Tm  perfectly  certain  he  never  under- 
stood a  word,  so  full  had  he  been  of 
poor  Charlie ;  and  we  were  all  released 
from  the  cold  gloom  of  the  oak-panelled 
dining-room.  The  drawing-room  being 
deserted,  we  adjourned  to  billiards: 
Bartley  dozed  off  in  an  arm-chair,  the 
day  having  been  a  heavy  one  for  a  sickly 
man,  while  the  doctor  and  I  knocked  the 
balls  about. 

The  parson,  who  had  no  carriage,  and 
who  gloried  in  three-mile  after-dinner 
walks,  started  on  his  journey.  Benham 
began  to  snore,  and  the  doctor  fluked 
abominably,  or  we  should  never  have 
reached  two  hundred.     We  got  oflf  at 
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last,  ai 
windov 
inghar 
spectre 

\7as  there  and  on  the  scene. 

My  bedroom  overlooked  the  terrace. 
I  was  just  about  to  close  the  casement 
when  I  was  startled  to  see  a  figure  vault 
over  the  ha-ha  gate  and  race  for  the 
house.  The  moon  had  retreated  behind 
a  cloud  yet  I  could  distinctly  see  the 
man  making  an  excellent  spurt  across 
the  lawn.  By  the  time  he  reached  the 
top  step  of  the  terrace  the  moon  unveil- 
ed herself  and  there  stood  the  parson, 
panting  like  a  grampus.  I  awaited  an 
explanation,  but  all  he  could  manage  to 
blui-t  out  was,  "For  Heaven's  sake 
come  down  and  let  me  in.  I'm  not 
well"  I  considered  he  had  run  in 
wonderful  racing  form  for  a  sick  man  ; 
but  acquiesced,  withdrew  my  head  and 
started  along  the  old  portrait  gal- 
lery to  the  top  of  the  stairs.  The  si- 
lence was  oppressive,  and  my  footfall  on 
the  thick  velvet  carpet  sounded  like  the 
tramp  of  a  battalion  to  my  responsive 
nerves. 


w  cry 
me  to 
1  step 
down 
It  was 
oii^Lixiu^    uub  comic  I 
assure   you,   though   it 
might  have  appeared  irresistible  to  a 
casual  observer  —  one  always  chuckles 
when   a   man   slips  on  ice   and   igno- 
miniously  sits  down.     I  recovered  my- 
self immediately  and  set  in  search  of 
the  voice,  for  the  tone  of  misery  it  con- 
veyed  put    Dixon    and    his    midnight 
athletics  completely  out  of  my  head. 

In  front  of  the  eastern  entrance  to 
the  gallery  hung  a  pair  of  portieres, 
which  parted  before  I  could  reach 
them,  and  Mrs.  Benham  stood  before 
me.  She  had  on  a  negligee  of  some 
soft,  white,  clinging  material  ;  and  if  I 
hadn't  recognized  her  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  and  if  she  hadn't  iiished  to 
me  for  protection,  as  it  were,  I  should 
certainly  have  claimed  to  have  seen  the 
wraith  Hartley  spoke  of. 

"  Oh,  Major  Ferguson,"  she  ejaculated, 
her  whole  form  trembling  with  hysteria, 
''I  cannot  bear  to  be  alone.  I  have 
been  so  terribly  frightened." 
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"I  hope  I  didn*t  startle  you?"  I  an- 
swered. "I  was  just  going  to  assist 
Dixon " 

She  interrupted  me  eagerly.  "  Is  he 
here  still?  I  might  have  known  it.  It 
is  only  since  he  has  been  visiting  Wrose- 
ly  that  I  have  been  disturbed  by — oh,  I 
can't  tell  you  now.  I  will  confide  in 
you  to-morrow  and  ask  your  advice  ; 
perhaps  you  can  help  me.'* 

I  said  I  was  proud  to  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  her,  and  suggested  sending  for 
her  husband,  who  slept  in  the  library 
wing.  No,  she  didn't  want  Hartley.  It 
was  her  maid  she  desired.  I  took  her 
back  to  her  room,  and  went  in  quest  of 
the  maid's  bell,  which  was  in  an  empty 
chamber  that  the  former  Benham  couple 
used  to  occupy.  I  nearly  rang  the  fire 
alarm  by  mistake,  but  that  is  irrelevant 
Having  done  these  multifarious  duties, 
I  proceeded  to  attend  to  the  suffering, 
though  nimble  Dixon. 

I  never  had  such  an  energetic  night 
before. 

The  parson  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
flatten  himself  against  the  front  door ; 
for,  when  I  opened  it,  he  entered  precip- 
itately. His  face  was  suffi- 
cient to  stop  the  chaff  I  was 
about  to  hurl  at  him  respect- 
ing his  marvellous  galloping 
powers,  for  he  gasped,  "  Bolt 
the  door,  quick!"  I  did  as 
directed,  and  half  led  and  half 
supported  him  to  the  smok- 
ing-room, where  I  placed  him 
in  a  chair,  and  mixed  a  glass 
of  brandy  and  syphon.  He 
gulped  it  down  eagerly — as  if 
he  were  a  shipwrecked  mari- 
ner perishing  with  thirst  — 
rolling  his  eyes  the  while  in 
incipient  convulsions.  I  asked 
no  questions,  seeing  the  man 
was  thoroughly  terrified,  and 
would  explain  himself  when 
sufficiently  recovered,  and 
thinking  that  Dixon  had  in- 
cautiously sampled  the  Wrose- 
ly  port  too  freely.  Slowly  he 
stammered  :  "  I  ve  got  some- 
thing so  extraordinary  to  tell 
you  that  I  fear  you  will  sup- 
pose I  drank  too  deeply  or  am 
out  of  my  mind."  I  claimed 
that  neither  thought  had  en- 


tered my  head  (one  always  does  tell  that 
kind  of  lie),  and  begged  him  to  con- 
tinue. He  attacked  the  brandy  again, 
and  told  the  following  storj' : 

''  I  started,  as  you  know,  about  10.30. 
I  had  just  got  to  the  end  of  the  elm 
avenue,  when  I  saw,  before  me,  a  man 
walking  in  the  same  direction.  Not  be- 
ing eager  for  company  I  lessened  my 
pace,  which  action  was  imitated  by  the 
man  in  front  I  stopped,  and  the  figure 
came  to  a  standstill  I  put  on  a  tive- 
mile-an-hour  pace ;  so  did  the  myste- 
rious stranger.  As  long  as  he  kept  ahead 
I  did  not  mind,  and  this  peculiar  con- 
duct on  his  part  continued  until  we 
reached  my  house,  which,  as  you  know, 
is  on  the  outskirts  of  Fairford,  and  be- 
fore which  stands  the  first  gas-lamp  of 
the  town.  Under  this  the  man  waited, 
and  as  I  approached  and  was  about  to 
cross  over  I  recognized  him.  Ferguson, 
as  I  am  a  living  man,  and,  I  believe,  an 
honest  one,  there  stood  poor  Charlie 
Grossman,  as  I  have  seen  him  stand 
hundreds  of  times  in  life. 

'*  I  was  simply  paralyzed,  and  could 
not  have  moved  had  mv  life  been   at 


I  wu  simply  paralyzed,  and  could  not  h«v«  moved." 
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stake.  Charlie  looked  at  me  with  those 
great  wondering  eyes  of  his — smiled, 
not  sadly,  but  as  if  at  my  perplexity — 
seemed  to  try  vainly  to  speak — raised 
his  hand  in  his  old  manner  of  beckoning 
— walked  deliberately  over  the  street — 
up  my  steps —fumbled  in  his  pocket, 
apparently  producing  a  key — opened 
the  door  and  walked  in.  Upon  my  word 
and  honor  this  is  true.'* 

"  What  did  you  do  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  What  did  I  do  ?  My  legs  regained 
their  usefulness,  and  I  ran.  I  own  it, 
Ferguson  ;  I  ran  like  the  wind.  I 
wouldn't  have  entered  my  own  cottage 
for  a  fortuna" 

"There's  Benham's  old  room  empty," 
I  suggested.  "  Why  not  camp  there  for 
to-night?" 

"  Anywhere,"  answered  Dixon,  "  any- 
where but  my  own  bed." 

"  Very  weU.  Morning  will  bring  dif- 
ferent ideas  and  conclusions.  This  must 
have  been  an  hallucination.  I  know 
you  firmly  believe  in  what  you  think 
you  saw,  but  wait.  Don't  say  anything 
to  Benham,  who  is  a  late  riser ;  and  to- 
morrow morning  early  I  will  walk  over 
with  you  to  Pairford." 

Now  came  my  turn  to  be  surprised. 
I  Aaue  seen  double  during*  my  life,  but 
conviviality  was  always  to  blame  for  it. 
Now,  as  Dixon  preceded  me  up  the 
stairs,  I  plainly  saw  an  outline,  like  to 
that  which  one  sees  in  a  badly  adjusted 
opera-glass,  blending  with  and  yet  dis- 
tinct from  his.  It  was  neither  before 
nor  behind,  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left,  but  over  and  completely  en- 
veloping him,  touching  here  and  apart 
from  him  there.  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  as 
one  does  when  one's  sight  is  blurred, 
and  Dixon  reached  the  gloom  of  his 
temporary  room.  I  assure  you  I  was 
glad  to  get  to  mine  and  sleep  the  sleep 
of  the  just,  though  I  don't  mind  own- 
ing I  looked  under  the  bed,  pretending 
to  myself  I  was  anxious  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  my  boot-trees ;  and,  having 
found  them,  had  a  presentiment  that 
one  of  my  waistcoats  was  missing,  ne- 
cessitating the  opening  of  the  old  ward- 
robe. Then,  making  a  wise  statement 
that  my  nerves — Dixon's  nerves — Mrs. 
Benham's  nerves — were  all  out  of  order, 
I  managed  to  compose  myself. 


At  Ihe  dawn  of  day  Dixon  and  I 
traCmped  across  the  park,  intending  to 
breakfast  at  his  house.  The  poor  man 
regarded  the  lamp-post  with  interest, 
and  sighed  as  we  floundered  through 
the  mud  at  the  so-called  crossing.  The 
old  housekeeper,  armed  with  bucket 
and  mop  to  give  the  steps  their  morn- 
ing bath,  opened  the  door  as  we  ap- 
proached. 

"You  are  out  early,  sir,"  she  said, 
making  an  old-fashioned  courtesy. 

"Rather,"  he  rejoined.  "I  wanted 
to  get  home.  I  stayed  at  Wrosely  Hall 
last  night" 

The  woman's  jaw  dropped,  and  she 
stood  for  a  moment  dumfounded.  "  Not 
come  'ome,  sir,  last  night?  Why,  I 
'eard  ye — surely — 'eard  ye  put  your  key 
in  the  latch  and  the  door  slam  to  — 
'eard  ye  walk  upstairs  and  lock  yourself 
in.  I  remember  it  so  well  because  ye 
knocked  over  something,  and  I  thought 
maybe  ye'd  had  a  fall — such  a  bang  it 
were." 

Without  a  word  Dixon  and  I  left  the 
astonished  old  servant  and  went  up- 
stairs. 

The  bed  was  in  order,  but  lying  across 
the  pillow  was  a  ceiling-beam,  which 
had  fallen  with  such  force  as  to  bend 
the  iron  frame  and  force  one  leg 
through  the  old  boards.  All  my  mate- 
rial trend  of  thought  deserted  me,  and 
I  could  only  exclaun :  "  There's  method 
in  this  warning,  Dixon,  and  it  means 
more  than  saving  your  life."  Mrs.  Ben- 
ham's words  came  back  to  me.  I 
thought  I  saw  a  ray  through  the  dark- 
ness. The  disembodied  spirit  of  Charles 
Crossman  was  trying  to  communicate 
with  his  wife;  and  Dixon,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  was  the  medium 
through  whom,  and  perhaps  only 
through  whom,  the  departed  soul  could 
reveal  his  message.  Cautioning  Dixon 
to  say  nothing,  I  hturiedly  took  my 
departure,  oblivious  of  breakfast,  and 
hastened  back  to  Wrosely. 

It  was  still  so  early  that  my  absence 
had  not  been  noticed ;  and  I  had  a  quiet 
half-hour's  conversation  with  Mrs.  Ben- 
ham  after  breakfast.  She  was  at  first 
very  averse  to  speaking  of  the  matter, 
but  on  my  assuring  her  that  I  thought 
I  had  a  dew  to  her  troubles,  and  that  I 
also  had  something   to  impart  which 
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would  be  of  the  utmost  interest,  she 
told  her  story  somewhat  disjointedlj, 
and  as  though  she  feared  incredulity  on 
my  part. 

"  Ever  since  I  have  known  Mr.  Dixon," 
she  began,  "  his  presence  has  influenced 
me  most  remarkably.  After  being  a 
few  minutes  in  the  room  his  voice, 
manner,  and  appearance  seem  to  un- 
dergo a  change.  He,  as  it  were,  takes 
on  a  strong  similitude  to " 

"  To  poor  Charlie,"  I  interjected,  see- 
ing that  she  paused  as  if  unable  to  utter 
the  name.  Mrs.  Benham  bowed  her 
head  in  c^sent  and  continued :  ''A  cer- 
tain presence  seems  with  me  when  this 
man  is  near.  You  noticed  my  disap- 
pearance last  night  immediately  after 
dinner?  I  complained  I  was  not  feeling 
well.  I  was  not,  for  as  he  sat  at  table 
he  appeared  transfigured.  I  know  it 
must  be  fancy,  but  that  likeness  fol- 
lowed me  to  my  own  room.  I  felt  as  if 
my  late  husband  stood  at  my  side — bent 
over  me — intangible  and  yet  real — im- 
material and  still  actually  there.  I  can't 
explain  myself,  but  whenever  Mr.  Dixon 
is  in  the  house  I  feel  as  if  something 
supernatural  were  trying  to  speak  to 
me — to  touch  me."  The  poor  woman 
shuddered,  and  I  hastened  to  tell  her 
my  experience  as  calmly  and  with  as 
little  sensational  effect  as  possible.  I 
knew  now  that  she  spoke  the  truth.  I 
knew  the  explanation. 

Without  using  spiritualistic  terms  I 
told  her  that  I  did  not  doubt  the  spirit 
of  her  husband  was  unhappy,  perhaps 
misjudged,  and  was  seeking,  we  would 
hope  not  vainly,  to  ask  her  forgiveness 
— her  love — ^perchance  her  acknowledge- 
ment that  she  had  wronged  him  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed. 

"  I  know  more  than  you  think,"  I  as- 
serted. "Those  letters  I  returned  to 
you  worked  that  change  of  feeling  you 
experienced— caused  you  to  upbraid  the 
dead." 

She  moaned,  as  if  in  bodily  pain,  and 
whispered,  "  He  never  loved  me.  Those 
letters  were  not  mine  but  from  another 
woman,  showing  his  love  for  her  and 
hers  for  him  more  than  plainly." 

"Stop!"  I  begged.  "Not  another 
word  until  we  can  see  if  my  experiment 
will  fail  Let  me  send  for  Mr.  Dixon  ?  " 
She  demurred,  but  I  implored  her  not 


to  place  obstacles  in  the  path  of  truth — 
not  to  deny  further  to  her  dead  hus- 
band that  which  an  earthly  criminal 
might  claim — the  right  of  self-defence. 

At  length  a  note  was  dispatehed  for 
Dixon,  who  happened  to  be  engaged  in 
his  duties,  so  that  it  was  evening  before 
he  arrived  at  Wrosely. 

Hartley,  being  a  magistrate,  was  fort- 
unately away  at  Petty  Sessions,  and  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  we  found  our- 
selves in  earnest  conversation  and  free 
from  possible  interruption. 

Dixon  maintained  his  ignorance  of 
anything  concerning  the  spirit  of 
Charles  Crossman,  excepting  the  pre- 
vious night's  experience,  and  his  cer- 
tainty that  his  dead  friend  had  been  en- 
abled to  warn  and  save  him  from  certain 
destruction. 

I  seized  the  opportunity.  He  could 
not  deny  the  slight  return  of  trying  to 
place  himself  in  an  apathetic  stete,  mak- 
ing the  possibility  of  his  being  con- 
trolled. 

He  was  sitting  by  the  library  oriel 
window,  which  admitted  but  little  light, 
as  the  evening  was  cloudy  and  dArk. 
He  did  not  answer,  but  his  head  nodded 
to  and  fro,  as  if  he  were  considering  my 
proposition.  Suddedly  a  shuddering 
thrill  pervaded  him,  and  he  sank  ^back. 
Mrs.  Benham  was  frightened,  and  I'could 
only  keep  her  still  by  insisting  on  her 
doing  her  duty  to  the  dead. 

In  a  faint  voice,  little  resembling 
his  own,  Dixon  almost  whispered  :  "I 
see  a  burning  arid  plain.  A  regiment 
sweeps  across  and  is  in  sharp  conflict 
with  an  irregular  body  of  men,  looking 
like  rough  settlers.  The  place  is  for- 
eign, for  my  soul  has  travelled  over  a 
vast  expanse  of  sea  and  land.  Charles 
Crossman  is  assisting  a  young  ofScer, 
who  has  been  shot.  This  young  man 
gives  him  a  packet  of  letters,  which  he 
places  in  his  bosom.  The  man  tells  him 
to  return  them  to  one  who  would  have 
been  his  wife,  with  his  dear  lova 
Charles  supports  the  dying  man — his 
jaw  falls  aod  his  blue  eyes  glaze. 
'  Charlie !  Charlie  I '  calls  Crossman  ;  but 
he  does  not  move.    He  is  dead." 

"  The  same  name,"  I  muttered. 

Dixon  ceased  and  Mrs.  Benham 
sobbed.  Silence  reigned  for  some  mo- 
mente,  and  then  Dixon  continued  to  de- 
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scribe  the  engagement  and  how  Cross- 
man  fell.  By  this  time  darkness  had 
deepened  and  we  were  eoahrouded  in 
gloom.  A  faint  light  hovered  over  the 
entranced  man  and  out  of  it  arose  the 
form  of  Charles  Crossman  as  he  was  in 
lif&  Fear  was  absent,  for  it  seemed  to 
be  he  himself.  I  cannot  relate  what 
passed.  I  turned  away  and  waited. 
When  I  came  back  Marian  was  in  a 
dead  faint  —  the  gleam  of  light  was 
gone. 
Dixon  arose  from  the  chair,  wonder- 


ing at  being  in  the  dark  and  thinking 
he  had  fallen  asleep. 

No,  I  can't  explain  it.  Ask  an  abler 
mind,  for  there  are  some  of  the  wisest 
among  men  who  know  things  such  as 
these  to  be  true.  Enquire  of  William 
Crookes,  F.RS.,  or  Professor  Hare,  but 
don't  ask  me. 

What  was  the  upshot?  Well,  Mrs. 
Benham  left  Wrosely.  Incompatibility 
of  temper,  it  was  claimed  ;  though  Bar- 
tley  always  said  I  broke  up  his  home. 
And  I  suppose  I  partly  did. 


TWO   HEARTS'   NEGATIONS 
By  Francis  M.  Livingston 


SIBYLLA  ASHLEY  sat  at  her  desk 
and  scanned  a  letter  she  had  just 
finished.  It  was  written  in  a  nne, 
decided  hand,  on  pale  gray  paper.  In 
romances  which  Sibylla  had  read,  the 
composition  of  such  letters  was  at- 
tended with  much  agony  and  Httering 
of  the  floor  with  torn  paper.  Sibylla 
had  made  one  draft,  which  it  took  her 
five  minutes  to  write.  She  read  it 
over  once  and  it  seemed  to  suit  her, 
for  she  folded  and  addressed  it,  and 
then  called,  in  her  low,  musical  voice, 
"Letty!" 

A  young  girl  appeared  at  the  door 
almost  instantly.  She  was  tall  as  Si- 
bylla, but  had  not  her  superb  figure. 
One  saw  at  a  glance,  however,  that  they 
were  sisters. 

"  I  want  Joe,  Letty, **  said  Sibylla  as 
she  pressed  the  envelope  on  her  blot- 
ting-pad. 

*'Joe  drove  grandfather  into  town 
this  morning,"  replied  the  younger  girL 

*'  CaU  Absalom  then.  I  want  to  send 
a  letter." 

"  Absalom  has  a  boil  on  his  foot  and 
can't  walk." 

Sibylla  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"  There  is  Chrissy,"  said  Letty,  tenta- 
tively. 

''I won't  have  her ;  she  bungles  every- 
thing. It  is  very  provoking  that  I  can 
find  nobody  to  do  so  simple  an  errand." 

Sibylla  rose  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, where  she  stood  looking  moodily 


out  upon  a  lawn  that  was  better  kept 
than  flie  lawns  of  most  Virginia  country- 
houses.  Letty  stood  in  meek  silence  as 
though  she  had  done  her  sister  a  per- 
sonal injury. 

**  Well,  send  her  here ;  I  suppose 
shell  have  to  do,"  said  Sibylla,  after  a 
moment,  in  a  slightly  modified  tone. 

Letty  ran  down-stairs  to  do  her  sis- 
ter's bidding  with  her  usual  alacrity. 
Sibylla  drew  the  letter  from  its  enve- 
lope and  read  it  a  second  tima 

It  ran  thus  : 

''  JuLiEK :  It  simply  cannot  be.  I  do 
not  love  you  as  I  ought  I  have  known 
this  for  a  long  time,  and  I  have  honestly 
tried  to  feel  differently,  but  I  cannot. 
You  are  not  a  man  whom  a  woman 
should  have  to  try  to  love.  Think  well 
of  me  if  you  can,  for  I  have  been  honest 
with  you.  You  would  be  excusable  for 
despising  me,  perhaps,  but  you  will  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  You  will  remain 
my  faithful  and  respected  friend,  as  I 
shall  yours.  Sibylla  Ashley." 

The  swift,  straight  dash  under  the 
signature  was  drawn  with  Sibylla's  ac- 
customed firmness.  She  sealed  her  let- 
ter, and,  looking  up,  saw  a  little  negro 
girl  standing  bashfully  in  the  doorway. 
The  child  was  barefooted  and  her  dingy 
frock  was  in  tatters.  She  held  a  dis- 
reputable old  straw  hat  by  its  one 
string. 

A  frown  gathered  upon  Sibylla's 
brow. 
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"  Mercy,  what  a  messenger !  " 

"  You  little  beggar,  have  you  no  bet- 
ter clothes  than  those?  Mercy,  what 
a  messenger!"  and  Sibylla  burst  out 
laughing  in  spite  of  herself. 

Chrissy  was  in  dire  confusion.  "  'Deed 
I  has.  Miss  S'bylla;  shall  I  put  'em 
on?" 

"  Yes,  do,  for  heaven's  sake — try  to 
make  yourself  decent  and  clean.  I 
want  you  to  carry  a  letter  for  me.  K 
you  succeed.  Miss  Letty  will  give  you 
that  little  gray  garden  coat  of  mine. 
You  must  hurry." 

"  Oh,  Miss  S'bylla  ! "  cried  the  child, 
and  in  a  moment  she  was  stumbling 
down  the  staircase. 

In  a  short  time  she  was  back  again. 
Her  face  and  hands  were  clean  and 
her  tangled  kinks  had  been  combed 
into  something  like  order.  The  torn, 
soiled  garment  had  been  replaced  by  a 
neat  pink  frock,  and  Sibylla's  garden 
coat  was  clutched  tightly  between  her 
fingers,  where  it  had  been  placed  by 
Letty. 

"  You're  not  to  wear  that  coat  now, 
Chrissy ;  you'll  look  too  ridiculous. 
Aunt  Lena  will  cut  it  down  for  toil 
Now  listen  to  every  word  I  say.  You 
are  to  take  this  letter  to  the  Exchange 
Hotel.     It  is  for  Captain  Booth,  and 


there  is  no  answer.  You  are 
to  come  back  immediately. 
Repeat  that  after  me." 

Chrissy  did  so  without  a 
mistake. 

''That  is  a  simple  thing ; 
see  if  you  can't  rememl^r 
it  until  you  get  to  tovm." 

"  'Deed  m  do  jus*  'zackly 
as  you  say.  Miss  S'bylla." 

After  the  child  had  gone 
Sibylla  sat  for  a  while  with 
her  hands  clasped  above  her 
head.  The  sleeves  falling 
back  showed  her  two  per- 
fectly moulded  arma  Then 
she  took  a  book  from  the 
table,  and,  opening  it,  stared 
at  it  absently  for  a  few  min- 
utes. 

"Come  here,  Letty,"  she 

said,  closing  the  book  and 

holding  out  a  hand  toward 

where  her  sister  sat  quietly 

sewing  at  the  other  side  of 

the  room.     She  drew  Letty 

close  to  her  and  laid  her  head  against 

the  younger  girl's  arm.     "  I  want  you  to 

kiss  me,"  she  murmured. 

Letty  flushed  vidth  pleasure,  and 
taking  the  beautiful  head  between  her 
hands  kissed  Sibylla's  mouth. 

"I  am  not  ^oing  to  marry  Julien, 
Letty.  I  have  just  broken  the  engage- 
ment" 

Chrissy  trotted  along  the  three-mile 
stretch  of  road  between  the  Ashley 
homestead  and  the  town,  Sibylla's  letter 
tucked  in  her  boson.  Anon  she  skipped 
and  laughed  at  the  intoxicating  thought 
of  the  beautiful  gray  coat  at  home.  She 
drew  in  great  breaths  of  the  sweet  early 
summer  air,  and  trumpeted  shrilly  in  im- 
itation of  the  elephant  she  had  seen  at 
the  circu&  Her  heart  was  filled  with 
the  very  joy  of  living,  and  she  knew 
nothiDg  of  the  heavy  tidings  she  bore  in 
the  bosom  of  her  pink  frock. 

She  longed  to  chase  butterflies  through 
a  wood,  like  that  lovely  little  girl  in  the 
story  Miss  Letty  had  read  to  her.  She 
looked  to  left  and  right,  but  saw  no  but- 
terflies. A  little  way  ahead  were  two  cows 
grazing  by  the  roadside.  Cows  were 
not  butteriSdes,  but  Chrissy  must  chase 
something,  and  the  cows  were  at  hand. 
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"  Hi,  yi  !  "  she  cried  shrilly,  and  ran 
down  the  dusty  road,  at  every  few  steps 
leaping  high  in  the  air.  "  Hoo,  hoo  !  '* 
she  roared,  like  a  lion.  It  was  great 
fun.  The  placid  animals  lumbered  heav- 
ily along  before  her,  but  not  fast  enough 
for  Chrissy.  She  had  taken  Sibylla's 
letter  from  her  bosom  for  greater  secur- 
ity when  she  began  to  run,  and  now 
held  it  in  her  hand. 

"  Woo,  woo  I  it's  wild  beastes  after 
you ! "  she  shouted.  One  big,  dun-col- 
ored cow  rebelled  at  a  further  chase, 
and  turning  out  tried  to  climb  the  bank 
by  the  roadside.  "  Shoo !  "  cried  Chris- 
sy, in  hot  pursuit,  waving  her  hands. 

The  desperate  animal  turned  and  made 
down  the  bank  directly  toward  the  girL 
"  Go  'way,  go  'way  I "  she  howled,  and 
Sibylla's  letter  fell  to  the  roadside  on  a 
choice  spot  of  moist  earth,  just  where, 
a  second  later,  a  heavy  bovine  hoof 
pressed  it  into  the  mud. 

Chrissy  instantly  forgot  her  own  ter- 
ror, and  the  shriek,  ending  in  a  sob  of 
rage,  which  she  uttered,  was  more  dread- 
inspiring  than  any  of  her  previous  im- 
itations of  wild  animals. 

"Oh,  you  harv'ble  beast — yo'  great 
foot  on  my  beau'f ul  letter  I  I^ok  at  it, 
all  cove'd  wi'  nasty  mud  I  I  can't  nevah, 
nevah  take  it  like  that,  an'  I  was  ho 
happy  jes'  now  I"  She  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears.  "What  will  I  do — I 
might  jes'  as  well  run  away  from  home. 
I  nevah  can  face  Miss  Sl)ylla.  Oh,  I 
wish  they  thrashed  niggahs  now — I  jes' 
wish  Miss  S'bylla  would  thrash  me  tell 
I  couldn'  Stan'." 

She  trudged  slowly 
homeward,  still  sob- 
bing miserably  and  tak- 
ing a  poor  consolation 
in  the  thought  that 
"p'raps  Miss  S'bylla'd 
write  it  over  ag'in — she 
writes  so  quick  'n  so 
beau'fuL" 

Some  black  clouds 
were  gathering  in  the 
west  and  there  was  a 
muttering  of  distant 
thunder,  but  Chrissy 
feared  only  Sibylla's 
frown.  She  heard  a 
sound  of  horse's  hoofs 
behind  her,  and  look- 


ing around  beheld  a  sight  which  made 
her  heart  leap  for  joy.  Captain  Julien 
Booth  was  riding  slowly  up  the  road  to- 
ward the  Ashley  house. 

"Now  Miss  S'bylla  kin  teU  him  he'- 
self,"  thought  the  child,  "  an'  he  won't 
need  the  lettah.  But  shell  ax  me  fo' 
it,"  she  thought,  the  next  instant  "  I'd 
better  run  home  an'  'fess  it  all ;  I  kin 
get  there  befo'  Cap'n  Booth  if  I  run 
fas'." 

Then  the  prospect  of  immediately 
facing  Sibylla  with  her  dread  confession 
overpowered  the  girl.  "  'Tain't  no  use," 
she  muttered  as  she  dropped  back  into 
a  walk  ;  "  I  might  jes'  as  well  die  J" 

Captain  Julien  Booth  had  risen  at 
dawn  and  had  spent  the  morning  rid- 
ing slowly  through  country  lanes  medi- 
tating on  the  step  he  was  about  to 
take. 

"  It  may  be  the  act  of  a  brave  man  or 
of  a  cowfu*d,"  he  had  said  to  himself  a 
score  of  times  that  day. 

When  in  the  early  spring  he  asked 
Sibylla  Ashley  to  marry  him,  he  loved 
her  passionately,  or  thought  he  did. 
He  loved  her  so  no  longer,  or  believed 
he  did  not  The  charm  of  her  wonder- 
ful beauty  was  as  potent  as  ever ;  but 
the  imperiousness  of  her  manner,  the 
directness  of  her  speech  which  had  so 
fascinated  him  at  first  had  ended  by 
making  him  uneasy.  She  had  been  so 
accustomed  to  homage  and  obedience 
from  every  one,  that  he  feared  she  would 
exact  from    him  more  than  he  could 


'  Go'way,  go'way  I  " 
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give.  He  had  a  growing  fear  that  she 
was  lacking  in  womanly  tenderness. 
He  had  ended  in  believing  that  they 
would  be  miserable  together,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  tell  her  so  and  to 
abide  by  her  decision. 

In  the  woods  that  morning  he  had 
gone  over  all  that  he  would  say.  He  had 
prepared  for  every  consequence  of  his 
determination — for  her  bitter  scorn,  for 
her  cool  contempt,  for  her  superb,  dis- 
dainful silence  and  for — but  no,  that 
thought  was  dismissed  at  once.  The 
man  did  not  live  for  whom  Sibylla  Ash- 
ley would  shed  a  tear. 

Then  he  had  laughed  aloud  at  this  re- 
hearsal of  a  tragedy — the  slaying  of 
their  happy  love  life.  Booth  rehears- 
ing Othello  is  not  absurd,  but  Othello 
rehearsing  himself 1 

He  would  tell  her  that  he  was  ready 
to  stand  by  his  promise ;  and  then 
he  tried  to  imagine  the  look  in 
Sibylla  Ashley's  eyes  when  a  man  told 
her,  in  effect,  that  he  did  not  want  her 
but  would  take  her  if  she  insisted. 

That  flash  of  lightning  which  almost 
blinded  him  as  he  reached  the  Ashley 
gate  was  pale  in  comparison. 

For  a  moment  he  thought  of  riding 
by.  He  wanted  to  postpone  the  inter- 
view— he  needed  more  tune  for  thought. 

Then  he  threw  his  head  up  and  his 
shoulders  back  as  he  turned  his  horse 
and  rode  through  the  gate. 

*'  It  is  the  act  of  a  brave  man  or  of  a 
coward  ;  I  shaU  not  make  it  the  act  of  a 
coward,"  he  said. 

After  Sibylla  had  been  left  alone  she 
sat  for  a  while  and  wondered  how  Ju- 
lien  would  receive  her  letter.  Perhaps 
he  would  come  out  in  the  evening.  She 
hoped  he  would  not.  Sibylla  wanted  to 
hear  no  entreaties,  she  dreiaded  a  scene. 
It  would  be  so  much  better  if  Julien 
would  write  her  a  sorrowful,  manly  note 
and  accept  her  decision.  Then  they 
could  meet  after  that  as  friends.  Of 
course,  he  would  be  unhappy  for  a  long 
time,  she  expected  that  It  made  Si- 
bylla herself  feel  a  little  sad,  now  that 
it  was  done.  But  that  would  soon 
pass. 

She  wondered  how  far  Chrissy  was 
on  the  road,  and  if  Julien  would  be  at 
the  hotel  when  she  arrived.     She  went 


down-stairs  and  walked  on  the  lawn  as 
far  as  the  gate,  where  she  had  so  often 
parted  from  hiuL  She  saw  the  rain- 
clouds  gathering  and  returned  to  her 
room.  She  tried  to  read  but  could  not 
She  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs 
below  the  window  and  looking  out  her 
lips  turned  pale.  Julien  was  riding  up 
the  drive.  He  must  have  galloped  all 
the  way  from  the  town,  she  said,  as  she 
hurried  from  the  window  to  her  mirror. 

Julien  threw  his  bridle  to  Absalom, 
who  was  hopping  about  on  one  foot 
before  the  door.  In  the  hall  he  met 
Letty,  who  with  scared  eyes  told  him 
that  Sibylla  was  at  home,  and  ran  up- 
stairs to  warn  her  sister. 

When  Sibylla  entered  he  was  at  the 
window.  She  closed  the  door  and 
stood  looking  at  him  in  silence.  The 
color  had  not  yet  returned  to  her  cheeks, 
and  Julien,  she  saw,  was  very  pale.  For 
a  long  moment  they  stood  looking  into 
each  other's  eye& 

"Will  you  not  give  me  your  hand, 
Sibylla,"  Julien  said  at  last  in  a  voice 
unlike  his  own. 

"  Why  should  I  not  do  so  ?  "  she  said 
kindly,  and  advancing  placed  her  hand 
in  his. 

"Perhaps  after  to-day,  Sibylla,  you 
will  never  give  me  your  hand  again,  for 
the  words  I  have  come  to  say  to  you  are 
surely  the  hardest  that  man  can  speak 
to  woman." 

She  drew  her  hand  away  quickly. 

"  Do  not  say  them  then,"  e^e  said  with 
all  her  old  imperiousness — "I  forbid 
you  I " — then  in  an  altered  voice :  "  Ju- 
lien, I  have  been  a  weak  or  a  wicked 
woman,  perhaps,  but  remember  I  am  a 

Eroud  woman.  I  know  all  that  you 
ave  to  say.  Don't  reproach  me." 
The  last  words  fell  upon  ears  which 
were  numbed  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. "Don't  reproach  me."  He 
stared  hard  at  where  she  stood,  look- 
ing at  him  with  kindly,  sorrowful  eyes  ; 
then  sank  trembling  upon  a  chaif.  She 
had  read  what  was  in  his  mind  the  in- 
stant she  entered  the  room.  What  a 
marvellous  sympathy  existed  between 
them  !  She  was  making  his  task  easy, 
but  oh,  how  doubly  hard  ! 

"How  long  have  yon  known  this, 
Sibylla  ?  "  he  asked  after  a  while. 
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'*  How  long  ?  How  can  I  measure  it 
by  time  ?  "  she  said  with  a  touch  of  impa- 
tience. "  It  was  days,  weeks  ago  that  I 
became  conscious  of  that  indefinable 
something  which  had  come  between 
us.  I  felt  that  we  were  growing  farther 
apart,  and  I  tried  to  draw  myself  nearer 
you.  Yes,  I  tried.  But  even  when  I 
was  most  affectionate,  even  when  you 
held  me  closest,  I  felt  it  most  strongly 
— oh,  miserable  sham  and  pretence ; 
Jnlien,  why  do  you  make  me  speak  of  it?" 

"  SibyUa,  it  was  not  sham  and  pre- 
tence— ^it  was  real — while  it  lasted  it 
was  true." 

"  Think  so  if  you  can  ;  even  truth  has 
its  phases  and  mutations  I  suppose." 
Then  she  added  more  gently,  "I  want 
you  to  believe  the  best  of  ma" 

Captain  Booth  bent  his  head  and 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  He 
attempted  to  speak,  but  only  succeeded 
in  making  a  sound  like  a  groan. 

Sibylla  rose  and  stood  beside  him. 
"  Julien,"  she  said,  ''  I  am  not  wont  to 
speak  slightingly  of  myself,  but  I  am 
not  the  woman  to  ms^e  you  happy. 
All  my  life  I  have  been  humored  and  in- 
dulged. I  should  have  demanded  much 
from  you  and  should  not  have  been 
satisfied  with  less" — ^his  very  thought. 
''Somewhere  there  is  another  woman 
who  will  make  you  a  better  wife  than 
I " 

"Not  that — Sibylla — think  anything 
but  that — I  swear  there  is  no  other 
woman ! " 

"Not  now;  but  there  will  be  one 
day,  of  course." 

He  was  silent  a  moment.  "You  do 
not  despise  me,  Sibylla?"  he  asked  in  a 
low  voica 

"  Despise  you — despise  you,  Julien  ?  " 
She  touched  his  hair  softly.  "I  honor 
and  respect  you  more  tluui  any  man  I 
ever  knew." 

Captain  Booth  raised  his  head  and 
gazed  at  her  with  adoring  eyes.  Then, 
as  he  continued  to  look  upward  into  her 
calm,  lovely  face,  he  slid  slowly  from 
his  chair  and  fell  on  his  knees  before 
her.  He  bent  his  head,  and  taking  the 
hem  of  her  robe  tenderly  and  as  though 
it  were  a  sacred  thing,  he  raised  it  to 
his  lips.  Then  he  stood  up,  took  a 
few  steps  backward,  with  head  inclined, 
and  was  gona 


It  was  a  beautiful,  triumphant  ending 
to  the  interview  she  had  so  dreaded, 
and  it  satisfied  Sibylla  Ashley.  As  the 
door  closed  behind  Julien  she  sudden- 
ly realized  that  the  rain  was  falling  in 
torrents.  Could  she,  after  that  mag- 
nificent exit,  call  after  him  to  get  an 
umbrella  from  the  rack,  but  to  be 
careful  not  to  take  the  heavy  black  silk 
one  because  it  was  her  grandfather's, 
and  he  never  lent  it  ?  How  ridicu- 
lous! 

Swiftly  she  crossed  the  room  and 
opened  the  door.  "Julien,  I  cannot 
let  you  go  in  the  rain,"  she  said. 

Captain  Booth  was  at  the  front-door. 
He  did  not  trust  himself  to  speak,  but 
waved  his  hand  without  tuniing  his 
head.  The  door  closed  behind  him,  a 
tremendous  clap  of  thunder  shook  the 
house.  Sibylla  ran  back  into  the  par- 
lor, threw  herself  upon  a  sofa  and  burst 
into  tears. 

Julien  walked  rapidly  toward  the 
bam  after  his  horse.  He  heard  a  pat- 
ter of  bare  feet  and  became  aware  that 
a  small  colored  girl  was  running  beside 
him  trying  to  hold  a  big  gingham  um- 
brella over  his  head. 

"You're  never  goin'  to  ride  out  in 
this  rain,  Cap'n  Booth,"  cried  Absalom 
from  the  hayloft  as  Julien  entered  the 
barn-door. 

The  young  man  stood  for  a  long  time 
staring  out  at  the  brilliant  green  of  the 
dripping  shrubbery,  underneath  which 
the  chickens,  ruffled  and  sullen,  were 
huddled.  He  looked  down  into  Chris- 
sy's  swollen  face  and  brimming  eyes, 
and  wondered  vaguely  if  she  was  crying 
because  she  was  sorry  for  him.  Then  he 
looked  up  at  the  leaden,  streaming  sky 
and  tried  to  imagine  what  his  life  was 
going  to  be  like  without  Sibylla  Ashley. 
.  .  .  Of  what  noxious  hellebore  or 
nightshade  had  he  drunk  that  he  fan- 
cied her  lacking  in  tenderness? — this 
glorious,  beautiful  woman  whom  he  had 
just  renounced,  and  whom,  he  knew 
now,  he  loved  with  all  his  souL 

He  darted  out  into  the  rain  again 
and  strode  back  to  the  house.  Chrissy 
still  ran  at  his  side.  He  pushed  the 
front-door  open.  The  sound  of  his 
footsteps  on  the  haU  floor  was  drowned 
by  the  fury  of  the  storm.     He    heard 
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Letty's  voice,  and  then  Sibylla^s.  She 
was  sobbing. 

"  I  sent  him  away  in  the  rain,  Letty. 
.  .  .  He  behaved  so  beautifully — so 
nobly.  .  .  I  did  not  think  it  could  be 
so  hard." 

"  Don't  cry,  dear,"  said  Letty.  "  It  is 
better  so,  since  you  do  not  love  him." 

"But— but^-I  do  love  him*.  I  didn't 
know  how  much  till  now  that  I  have 
lost  him  forever." 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  Julien 
stood  within  the  room.  Sibylla  was 
lying  on  the  sofa,  her  face  buried  in  the 
pillowa  Letty  stood  beside  her,  hold- 
ing her  hand.  She  dropped  it  vdth  a 
start  as  she  saw  Julien,  who  held  up  a 
warning  finger. 

"  Don't  go  away,  Letty  1 "  sobbed  Si- 
bylla, and  then  using  almost  the  words  of 
i^pt's  miserable  and  deserted  queen, 
"  Don't  talk  to  me — ^just  pity  me  !  " 

She  reached  out  gropingly  to  take 
Letty's  hand  again.  Sweet  Letty  simply 
faded  out  of  the  room,  and  it  was  JuUen's 
hand  that  Sibylla  clasped. 

"Letty,  I  know  he  will  ne — ^never 
come  back  I   He  said  hardly  a  word,  but 


'  i 


'Lerut  nev«r  sp«ak  of  h  again.' 


looked  so  mi — miserable!  How  tight 
you  are  holding  my  hand — you  hurt  me, 
Letty !" 

She  suddenly  sat  upright  Julien  was 
kneeling  beside  her,  his  arm  was  around 
her  waist.  A  sob  was  trembling  on  her 
lips.  There  must  be  an  outlet ;  a  fit  of 
hysterical,  undignified  weeping  if  she 
pushed  him  away,  and  there  was  his 
shoulder  waiting  for  her  head,  so  com- 
fortable, so  restful  a  haven.  Before  she 
realized  it,  and  by  no  volition  of  hers, 
yet  with  no  resistance,  her  face  was 
buried  there,  Julien's  cheek  pressed 
against  her  own,  and  his  arms  held  her 
close. 

"I  could  not  give  you  up,  my  dar- 
ling," he  whispered. 

"And  I  cannot  let  you  go,"  she  said, 
between  her  sobs. 

The   storm  was  passing,  and    there 
were  already  glimpses  of  the  son  behind 
the    low- hanging    clouds.     The  lower 
part  of  the  house  was  very  stilL     Mur- 
mured, fragmentary  phrases  of  the  talk 
of  the  two  lovers  penetrated  to  the  hall, 
where  a   ridiculous   little   figure  in  a 
muddy    pink   frock    lin- 
gered   near   the    parlor- 
door. 

"  I  guess  the  trouble's 
*bout  all  over,"  thought 
Chrissy.  . 

"It  has  brought  us 
nearer  together,  Julien,** 
she  heard  Sibylla  say, 
"  and  I  shall  always  hold 
this  day  blessed ;  but  let 
us  never  speak  of  it 
again." 

"Never  again,  my  Si- 
bylla," Julien's  voice  made 
answer. 

"Dis  lettah's  no  good 
now,"  soliloquized  Chris- 
sy, as  she  drew  the  soiled 
and  crumpled  envelope 
from  her  pocket    "  It  'ud 

J'es'  make  mo'  trouble  if 
!  hand  it  ovah.  Dey 
don't  want  dat  mattah 
talked  about  no  mo',  an' 
Iain'  goin'  to  bring  it  up. 
ni  jes'  go  an'  put  de  ole 
fing  in  de  kitchen  fire." 
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By  C  F.  Lester 

So !  you're  ready  ?    Well,  here  goes  ; 

Ah,  you've  struck  the  thing  precisely  I 
(Trust  a  girl  to  find  a  pose 

That  will  suit  her  nicely.) 

No,  you  needn't  fix  your  hair, — 

Twould  be  spoiled  by  being  neater. 

(What  a  charming  dimple  there ; 
Nothing  could  be  sweeter!) 

Yes,  you'd  better  look  this  way, — 

WTiat  a  wretched  pencil  this  is ! 
(See  the  twinkling  sunbeams  play 

In  her  eyes  abysses !  ) 

Now  for  paints  and  brushes;  so, — 
Yes,  it's  getting  on  quite  finely  ; 

With  a  pose  so  charming,  though, — 
(Don't  she  smile  divinely ! ) 

Now  the  lips — a  touch  of  rose  ; 

:— Heavens!  that  was  Indian  yellow! 
(Who  could  paint,  with  eyes  like  those 

Grazing  at  a  fellow?) 

Eh?— "the  sketch?"  —(What  makes  me  blush  1 
Oh — I— stopped  to  think  a  minute. 

Yes,  the  eyes ; — (Great  Scott,  that  brush 
Had  some  gamboge  in  it ! ) 

Pshaw  !  Ill  stop, — no  use  to  try  ! 

What,  you  "think  it  very  pretty?" 
Nay,  it's  bad,  you  can't  deny, 

But  'twas  your  fault,  Kitty ; 

For,  though  'tis  so  poorly  done, 
•    Pray,  sweet  Kitty,  be  reminded 
When  one  tries  to  paint  the  sun, 
One  must  needs  get  blinded. 
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By  Albert  L.  Parkes 
XI 


IN  opera  as  weU  as  in  commerce,  de- 
mand begets  supply  ;  and  when  the 
Wagnerian  Mecca  known  as  Baj- 
reuth  needed  a  Brunhild e,  St.  George,  a 
small  market  town  in  Styria,  provided 
the  desired  exponent  in  Amalia  Fried- 
rich  Matema,  who  will  shortly  celebrate 
her  semi-centennial  birthday.  Amalia's 
father  taught  school  and  loved  music, 
in  proof  of  which  he  played  skilfully 
upon  several  instruments  to  keep  the 
family  pot  boiling,  while  Amalia,  in  her 
ninth  year,  sang  in  the  choir  of  the  little 
village  church,  where  her  sweet  voice 
fiUed  the  local  peasantry  with  pleasur- 
able pride. 

The  death  of  her  father  dashed  all 
hope  of  the  girl's  being  able  to  pay  for 
requisite  musical  tuition,  as  GentUuomo, 
the  Vienna  vocal  professor,  who  had 
been  selected  for  her  teacher,  estimated 
his  services  at  a  fabulous  value.  Thrown 
upon  her  own  resources,  and  aided  by 
her  brother,  a  schoolmaster  at  St  Peter, 
in  Upper  Styria,  she  sang  in  church  and 
cultivated  her  lovely  contralto  voice,  al- 
though she  preferred  to  siug  soprano 
music.  FinaUy  Gzemitz,  the  manager  of 
the  Gr&tz  Theatre,  gave  Amalia  the  cov- 
eted chance,  and  she  sang  in  Suppe's 
"Flotte  Burche"  for  the  munificent  sal- 
ary of  about  $8  a  month,  but  her  suc- 
cess caused  him  to  double  her  salary  for 
that  season. 

It  was  here  she  met  and  married  the 
well-known  actor  Karl  Friediich,  and 
together  they  settled  in  Vienna.  While 
in  the  Austrian  capital  Matema  sang 
in  all  sorts  of  comic  operas  until  her 
twenty-first  year,  when  the  great  maestro 
Esser  heard  her  sing  Elmra's  grand  aria 
in  "Don  Giovanni."  That  settled  Mme. 
Matema's  artistic  future.  She  was  en- 
gaged at  the  Vienna  Opera  House  to 
sing  the  music  of  the  Fury  in  "Armi- 
da,"  and  later  on  scored  a  great  hit  at 
the  Eamtnerthor  Theatre  as  Selika  in 
"  L'Africaine."  Her  next  success  was  in 
the  part  of  Amelia  in  *'I1  BaUo  in  Masch- 


era,"  and,  finally,  she  was  awarded  the 
prima  donna's  laurel  in  the  shape  of  a 
three  years'  engagement  for  her  splendid 
realization  of  the  role  of  Leonora  in 
Beethoven's  "Fidelio." 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Richard 
Wagner  s  so-called  music  of  the  future 
provoked  much  discussion  in  artistic  cir- 
cles. The  term  "music  of  the  future" 
has  little  more  than  sound  to  commeud 
it,  for  the  reason  that  music  is  always 
music,  and  is,  like  Truth,  without  any 
past,  present,  or  future.  Melody  is  the 
essence  of  music,  and  until  Wagners 
advent  had  been  utilized  to  portray  all 
the  human  emotions ;  especially  when 
the  music  was  sung  in  operatic  form. 
The  new  dogma  reversed  all  melodic 
traditions  by  making  the  voice  subor- 
dinate to  the  instrumentation  instead  of 
employing  the  orchestra  to  aid  the  voice 
as  an  accompaniment.  Wagner  evi- 
dently sought  to  surpass  his  master, 
Carl  Von  Weber,  who  founded  the  ro- 
mantic school  of  music ;  but,  while  Wag- 
ner's orchestration  is  wonderful,  he  is 
deficient  in  melodious  inspiration,  and 
his  works  are  not  likely  to  cause  the 
melodic  composers  to  be  forgotten. 

Mme.  Matema  made  a  surpassing 
Ortrud  in  "Lohengrin,"  at  the  Vienna 
Opera  House,  at  the  time  that  Richard 
Wagner  was  preparing  his  "  Niebelung- 
en  Ring  "  series  for  presentation  at  Bay- 
reuth,  and  when  he  heard  the  prima 
donna  sing  for  the  first  time,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  Thank  God !  I  have  found 
my  Brunhilde" 

Mme.  Matema  accompanied  the  com- 
poser of  the  Trilogj'  to  London,  and 
sang  in  the  1877  Wagner  concerts,  and 
at  the  Bayreuth  Festival  she  created  a 
great  furore  by  her  lung  power,  for 
lung  power  is  a  necessary  staple  of  the 
Trilog}-.  As  Valentina  in  "  The  Hugue- 
nots," Donna  Anna  in  "Don  Giovan- 
ni," Medea,  and  Alda,  this  artist  made  a 
sensation  throughout  Germany,  where 
the  breadth,  beauty,  and  quali^  of  her 
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Materna. 
PbotOflrr«ph  by  Falk,  New  York. 

Toice  now  placed  her  foremost  among 
the  great  singers  of  this  century. 

During  the  German  opera  seasons, 
imder  direction  of  Mr.  Edmund  Stan- 
ton, at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  Mme.  Materna  sang  very 
profitably  for  herself,  if  not  for  the  di- 
rection, but  she  was  no  longer  in  the 
prime  of  early  womanhood.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  best  artists  on  the 
German  operatic  stage  combine  physical 
bulk  with  marked  lung  power,  because 
these  qualities  are  fat^  to  all  romantic 
illusions  ;  and  those  who  saw  the  tenor 
Niemann,  and  other  leading  German 
singers  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
will  recall  their  solid,  matter-of-fact  ap- 
pearance when  acting  as  lovers  in  any 
of  the  operas.  Yet,  despite  her  em- 
phatic physical  proportions,  Mme.  Ma- 
terna stands  alone  as  the  grandest  clas- 
sical singer  on  the  German  operatic 
stage. 

A  pRniA  donna's  professional  career 
entails  long  journeys  by  land  and  sea, 
together  with  frequent  changes  of  hab- 
itation, because  her  professional  ser- 
vices are  in  demand  at  places  widely 
apart,  and  then  only  for  limited  periods 


and  at  long  intervals.  Therefore,  while 
somewhat  of  a  Bohemian  in  her  genelral 
mode  of  life,  she  is  an  object  of  tempo- 
rary admiration,  and  an  expensive  artistic 
luxury  to  all  people  of  culture  and  re- 
finement. Always  on  the  move,  her 
travels  enable  her  to  acquire  much  pi*ac- 
tical  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  also 
to  witness,  and  often  to  participate  in, 
many  rare  and  picturesque  incidents  in 
e very-day  life. 

An  interesting  example  of  a  prima 
donna's  migratory  lot  is  furnished  by 
the  varied  experiences  of  Adeline  Gau- 
tier,  who,  near  the  close  of  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  was  bom  in  Bres- 
lau,  Germany,  where  her  French  parents 
were  thereby  delayed  while  on  their  re- 
turn to  Fi-ance  from  a  professional  tour 
of  Russia.  Soon  after  reaching  their 
home  in  Paris  the  little  stranger  re- 
vealed so  much  lung  power  of  sympa- 
thetic quality  that  her  father  resolved 
to  cultivate  her  voice,  inspired  by  the 
ambitious  hope  that  possibly,  at  some 
future  day,  his  daughter's  name  might 
glisten  among  other  bright  stars  in  the 
operatic  firmament. 

Some  years  later,  and  in  furtherance 
of  this  desire,  both  father  and  child 
applied  themselves  to  study  and  prac- 
tice with  such  satisfactory  results  that 
at  fourteen  the  young  candidate  for 
lyric  honors  was  installed  as  an  eleve 
of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  of  which 
Auber,  the  celebrated  composer,  was  at 
the  head ;  while  M.  Roger,  the  famous 
tenor,  who  lost  his  arm  by  an  accidental 
shot  while  hunting,  devoted  himself  to 
developing  the  young  girl's  vocal  gifts. 
Meanwhile  the  student  had  captured 
the  grand  prix  de  Vopera,  and  she  made 
her  debut  under  the  nom  du  theatre  of 
MUe.  Murio-Celli,  at  the  Theatre  de  la 
Monnaie,  Brussels,  in  "  Le  Lange  d'une 
Nuit  d'Ete,"  as  the  The  Queen  ;  which 
achievement  she  followed  by  appearing 
as  the  jaunty  heroine  of  Auber's  "Le 
Domino  Noir  "  and  "  La  Sirene." 

The  Teatro  Grand  Orient,  Madrid, 
was  next  the  scene  of  MUe.  Adeline's 
triumph  as  Isabella^  with  Mme.  Gaz- 
zaniga  in  Meyerbeer's  **  Roberto  H 
Diavolo,"  and  as  Gilda  in  Verdi's  "  Rig- 
oletto,"  with  the  great  Mongini  as  The 
Duke, 

Then  followed  a  term  at  the  Italian 
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Mme.  Murio-Celli. 
I  Photograph  by  F»lk,  New  York. 

Opera  House,  Saragossa,  Spain,  in 
"Ernani,"  "LaTraviata,"  and  "IlTro. 
vatore,"  to  much  popularity,  after  which 
the  young  singer  visited  Italy,  and  con- 
quered the  Genoese  by  her  sympathetic 
voice  and  intense  dramatic  action. 
Later  on,  at  The  Royal  Opera  House, 
Turin,  the  new  prima  donna  sang  The 
Druid  Priestess  in  "Norma"  for  thirty- 
five  consecutive  nights,  and  proceeded 
to  Udine,  where  she  interpreted  the 
heroines  of  Verdi's  "Macbeth,"  Doni- 
zetti's "  Parisina,"  and  Rossini's  "  H 
Barbiere,"  at  the  Grand  Theatre. 

A  year  later  found  this  versatile 
artist  at  the  Theatre  Naum,  Constanti- 
nople, with  Signor  Arditi  as  maestro  ; 
and  the  charm  of  her  voice  and  perfect 
method  of  her  singing  caused  the 
Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  to  appoint  her 


as  court  singer,  while  her  popularity 
with  the  Osmanlis,  and  the  large  emol- 
uments of  the  position,  induced  her  to 
remain  in  the  city  of  the  Golden  Horn 
for  two  consecutive  years. 

It  was  here  that  the  prima  donna  saw 
Turkish  life  as  it  was  in  the  sixties, 
when  the  nammehram  (Command  of 
the  Prophet)  divided  the  house  of  a 
Moslem  into  the  haaremlik,  from  which 
all  male  guests  are  excluded,  and  the 
selamlik,  where  the  husband  can  enjoy 
all  the  "  stag  "  parties  he  cares  to  enter- 
tain. The  Turks  are  separatists  in 
their  social  lives,  and  in  all  mosques, 
theatres,  horse-cars,  and  ferry-boats, 
special  places  are  provided  exclusively 
for  women. 

MUe.  Murio-CeUi  discovered  little  dif- 
ference between  Turkish  and  European 
ladies  in  their  home  mode  of  dressing, 
but  on  the  street,  the  gauze  or  lace 
yashmak  (veil)  must  conceal  the  lower 
half  of  the  face.  She  says:  "Fatima 
Sultana  explained  to  me  that  the  *  Haz- 
retti'  (Holy)  Prophet  commanded  the 
women  to  cover  their  faces  to  avoid  the 
sin  of  temptation,  except  in  the  privacy 
of  their  homes." 

This  veil  banicade  of  the  mouth,  lips, 
and  teeth  is  an  obstacle  to  love  at  first 
sight,  but  Moslem  girls  are  enabled  to 
dispense  with  that  sort  of  love  making 
by  utilizing  the  good  offices  of  the  koja 
karis  (match-making  mothers),  who  do 
all  the  courting  and  engaging  acts,  re- 
gardless of  the  feelings  and  inclinations 
of  those  exclusively  affected  by  such 
action. 

Among  the  professional  duties  of  a 
court  singer  are  those  of  singing  at 
the  palace  entertainments  and  supervis- 
ing the  vocal  education  of  the  royal 
family.  In  Turkey  these  duties  are 
somewhat  arduous,  as  the  Sultan's 
harem  contains  three  hundred  lovely 
students,  for  whom  concerts  are  occa- 
sionally given  at  the  hall  of  the  harem 
in  the  Imperial  Palace. 

Mile.  Murio-Celli  relates  that  the 
home  of  Constantinople's  selected 
"  three  hundred  "  is  spacious  and  luxur- 
ious ;  it  comprises  a  number  of  large 
salons  with  gorgeously  rugg'd  floors, 
each  salon  being  encircled  by  divans 
upholstered  in  richly  embroidered  silks 
and  damasks.     These  salons  are  so  ar- 
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ranged  that  the  sleeping  compartments, 
of  modest  size  and  adorned  with  mas- 
sive draperies,  afford  room  in  the  centre 
for  the  women  to  sit  while  singing  and 
playing  their  mandolins  and  guitars, 
and  also  pianos. 

Each  one  of  these  wards  of  the  Sul- 
tan is  picturesquely  robed  in  a  ghynm- 
leky  or  shirt  of  white  gauze,  with  loose 
sleeves,  covered  by  a  long  gown  of  rich 
material  surmounting  the  traditional 
baggy  trousers.  The  gown  is  sumptu- 
ously embroidered,  and  is  gathered  in 
at  the  waist  by  a  brightly  tinted  silken 
sash,  with  bow  and  golden  tassels  falling 
on  the  right  hip.  To  complete  their 
attire,  the  harem  occupants  wear  rich 
vests  and  small,  sleeveless,  red,  blue,  or 
green  plush  or  velvet  jackets.  These 
jackets  are  heavily  braided  with  gold 
bullion,  and  when  worn,  the  entaari,  or 
gown,  is  dispensed  with. 

This  costume  is  topped  off  by  a  rich 
crimson  velvet  and  jewelled  cap,  set 
jauntily  on  the  head,  while  the  feet  are 
encased  in  scarlet,  or  yellow  morocco, 
flat-soled  slippers  with  pin-point  toes; 
the  instep  being  adorned  with  bright- 
colored  velvet  pompons.  Whenever  the 
Sultan  visits  the  harem,  the  girls  are 


Programma  of  Mlla.  Murio-Celh's    Farewell   Appearance  in 
"  Norma,"  bafore  the  Sultan. 


seated  around  the  floor  on  divans,  and 
should  the  Sultan  let  his  kerchief  fkll,  it 
is  accepted  as  a  special  mark  of  royal 
notice. 

There  is  also  a  theatre  in  the  palace 
where  Italian  opera  is  given,  and  Mile. 
Murio-Celli  states  that  tibie  belles  of  the 
harem  are  seated  in  boxes,  where  they 
are  screened  from  the  gaze  iof  man  by 
iine  wire  nettings  stretched  in  front  of 
each  loge.  Mile.  Murio-Celli's  term 
here  having  ended,  Abdul  Medjid,  as  a 
token  of  his  esteem,  and  that  of  Fatima 
Sultana,  his  favorite  daughter,  invested 
the  departing  prima  donna  with  the 
''Star  of  Shefakat,"  represented  by  a 
pretty  jewel,  to  be  worn  on  the  left 
shoulder. 

MUe.  Murio-CeUi's  farewell  appear- 
ance was  made  as  the  Druid  Priestess 
in  "  Norma."  A  facsimile  of  the  pro- 
gramme is  given  herewith. 

From  Constantinople  to  the  Boyal 
Theatrie,  Athens,  was  the  next  stage, 
and  after  a  prosperous  term  in  the 
Greek  capital,  in  1864,  Mile.  Murio- 
Celli  sailed  for  the  City  of  Mexico,  where 
she  was  enthusiastically  received,  and 
whence  she  came  to  New  York. 

While  here  she  engaged  for  a  tour  of 
the  West  with  Mr.  Jacob  Grau,  whose 
Italian  company  included  Mme.  Oaz- 
zaniga  and  otiier  renowned  artists; 
but  it  was  not  a  financial  ''go,"  and 
Mademoiselle  retired  from  the  company 
at  Chicago.  Here  she  became  the  inie  of 
M.  Bavin  d'Elpeux,  then  Italian  Consul 
at  that  city,  and  shortly  afterward  the 
prima  donna  resolved  to  bid  adieu  to 
travelling,  and  came  to  New  York, 
where  she  at  once  established  a  vocal 
conservatory,  from  which  Emma  Juch, 
Marie  Engle,  and  other  well-known 
singers  have  successfully  graduated. 

When  Napoleon  III.  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  power,  Paris  was  the  pivotal  cen- 
tre of  grand,  as  well  as  of  comic,  opera  -, 
but  French  opera  comique  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent species  of  stage  entei*tainment 
from  that  classified  in  this  country  as 
comic  opera.  In  France  there  is  this 
distinction  between  grand  and  comic 
operas :  one  is  massive  in  form  and  deals 
with  tragedy ;  while  the  other  consists  of 
comedy  pure  and  simple,  in  which  there 
is  no  horseplay,  or  pot-house  witticism. 
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What  we  know  as  comic  opera  corre- 
sponds to  what  the  French  call  op&ra 
hovffe,  "  The  Barber  of  Seville,"  " Mar- 
tha," "Fra  Diavolo,"  and  compositions 
of  that  calibre  are  graded  as  operas 
comiques,  and  these,  of  necessity,  de- 
mand singers  of  the  first  class  for  their 
interpretation. 

Among  the  many  prima  donnas  who 
challenged    critical     attention    at    the 


ardor  of  her  most  feverish  admirers. 
Although  it  is  the  ambition  of  leading 
singers  to  wear  a  wedding-ring,  it  is 
rare  that  their  first  hymeneal  ventures 
prove  to  be  satisfactory.  For  exam- 
ple :  MaHbran,  Bosio,  Frezzolini,  Grisi, 
Lucca,  Trebelli,  Marie  Heilbron,  and 
Madame  Patti  eagerly  severed  their  first 
matrimonial  bonds,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  second  assumption  of  wife- 


Mane  Roze. 

Photofraph  by  Sarony,  N«w  York. 


Paris  Op6ra  Comique  during  the  sec- 
ond empire  was  Marie  Roze,  a  very 
beautiful  girl  and  a  native  of  Paris,  but 
of  English  parentage.  In  addition  to 
her  vocal  and  facial  charms,  Mile.  Roze 
was  possessed  of  a  statuesque  form, 
great  intellectuality,  and  graceful  car- 
riage. These  gifts  and  acquisitions  se- 
cured for  the  young  singer  critical 
praise  and  popular  enthusiasm.  For  a 
long  time  Mile.  Roze  had  the  swell 
youths  of  the  French  capital  at  her 
feet,  but  it  leaked  out  during  this  pe- 
riod that  she  had  become  the  wife  of  a 
wealthy  young  Englishman  ntuned  Per- 
kins ;  and  while  at  the  time  the  story 
lacked  confirmation,  it   dampened   the 


hood  brought  them  much  coveted  do- 
mestic happiness.  After  many  moons 
Mile.  Roze  regretted  her  unfortunate 
choice,  and  once  again  resumed  the 
blessings  of  single  life,  meanwhile 
reigning  as  the  Opera  Comique's  beau- 
tiful queen  of  song. 

Subsequently  she  visited  Italy  to 
benefit  by  the  customary  professional 
routine  of  study  and  public  hearings, 
and  having  successfully  accomplished 
the  object  of  her  joumeyings,  returned 
to  la  belle  Paris,  to  become  again  the 
rage  at  the  Opera  Comique.  While 
here  her  talent  attracted  the  notice  of 
Baron  Haussmann,  the  creator  of  the 
magnificent  Paris  boulevards,  and  as  his 
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protegee  she  made  great  progress  in  lyric 
art ;  besides,  it  was  the  Parisian  sub  rosa 
belief  that  the  Baron  was  indebted  to 
MUe.  Boze  for  many  wise  suggestions 
as  to  scope  and  plans  for  the  beautifica- 
tion  of  these  now  famous  avenues. 

It  was  in  1872  that  Colonel  J.  H. 
Mapleson  secured  the  Parisian  favorite 
for  his  London  Italian  opera  company, 
which  included  Nilsson,  Titiens,  Mari- 
mon,  Di  Murska,  TrebeUi,  Scalchi,  Ag- 
nesi,  Campanini,  Fancelli,  and  Foli. 
Mile.  Roze  proved  to  be  quite  a  card  in 
the  florid  works  of  Bellini,  Rossini, 
Auber,  and  Boieldieu,  as  a  result  of 
which  she  was  engaged  by  her  manager 
for  several  seasons.  At  the  close  of  1873 
she  became  conspicuous  for  her  admi- 
rable creation  of  the  Queen  to  Mme. 
Nilsson's  Ediiha,  in  Balfe's  "H  Talis- 
mano,"  and  in  1876  MUe.  Roze  toured 
Ireland  and  England  with  Titiens,  Yal- 
leria,  Di  Murska,  Emma  Abbott,  and 
Trebelli  as  her  associates  in  Italian  op- 
era. The  ensuing  autumn  found  the 
prima  donna  in  New  York  as  a  leading 
member  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera  Com- 
pan}'  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  where, 
daring  the  term,  she  duplicated  her 
previous  success  as  the  Queen,  in  "  H 
Talismano." 

While  she  was  here  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  MUe.  Roze  as  Mrs. 
Henry  Mapleson,  at  the  home  of  Dr. 
Valentine  Mott,  and  her  naivete,  lovely 
presence,  and  charming  manner  ac- 
counted fuUy  for  her  magnetism  with 
opera  audiences. 

From  here  Marie  Roze  went  on  a  tour 
with  Colonel  Mapleson's  company,  in 
which  Miss  Minnie  Hauck  played  the 
title  role  in  ''Carmen,"  and  also  the 
Gherubino  to  Mme.  Roze's  Suzanna  in 
"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro ; "  and,  as  I  related 
in  these  columns  two  months  ago  in  writ- 
ing of  Minnie  Hauck,  these  rival  sing- 
ers made  matters  exceedingly  pleasant 
and  vividly  active  for  Colonel  Mapleson. 

During  this  tour  Marie  Roze  created 
the  role  of  Margherita  in  Boito's  "  Mef- 
istofele,"  at  Stetson's  Globe  Theatre, 
Boston,  and  commanded  unstinted 
praise  for  her  superb  interpretation  of 
that  difficult  character.  On  the  return 
of  the  company  to  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  Mme.  Roze  scored  another 
hit  by  her  fine  performance  of  Leonora 


in  Donizetti's  "La  Favorita,"  and  also 
by  the  chic  she  revealed  in  portraying 
several  heroines  of  French  comic  opera. 
The  season  in  New  York  proved  to  be 
so  gratifying  in  its  financial  and  artistic 
results  that  after  another  term  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  Mme.  Roze 
returned  to  this  city  as  the  principal  of 
a  high-class  English  opera  organization. 
An  extended  tour  of  the  principal  cities 
to  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  coast 
convinced  the  prima  donna  that  there 
was  more  glory  than  money  in  English 
opera,  so  she  returned  to  England,  wiser 
in  experience,  if  lighter  in  pocket.  Un- 
happily, for  reasons  not  published,  Mr. 
Henry  Mapleson  and  Marie  Roze  sepa- 
rated, and  it  was  not  long  after  that 
Laura  Schirmer,  a  young  and  talented 
New  York  singer,  became  Mrs.  Maple- 
son. 

In  the  summer  of  1886,  during  the 
Italian  opera  season  at  Drury  Lane,  Lon- 
don, the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  the 
impresario,  invited  Dr.  Ohver  WendeU 
Holmes  to  witness  a  performance  of 
"Carmen,"  in  which  Mme.  Marie  Roze 
portrayed  the  wayward  cigarette  girL 
The  opera  was  foUowed  by  a  sumptuous 
banquet  to  the  distinguished  American 
guest,  given  beneath  a  large  silken 
canopy  in  the  foyer  of  the  theatre. 

The  Autocrat  desired  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  prima  donna,  but  Sir 
Augustus  informed  him  that  it  would 
1;ake  the  singer  at  least  half  an  hour  to 
exchange  her  stage  costume  for  one 
more  befitting  a  social  function.  The 
wee  hours  of  morning  were  approach- 
ing, and  Dr.  Holmes,  evidently  un- 
equal to  making  a  night  of  it,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Never  mind  the  dress !  "  so 
a  few  minutes  kter  the  captivating 
Carmen  was  seated  beside  him,  and 
her  picturesque  appearance  in  the 
midst  of  a  black-coated  assemblage  and 
her  conversational  brightness  made  the 
occasion  so  thoroughly  enjoyable  that 
the  venerable  poet  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten that  iempus  iBfugity, 

At  present  Marie  Roze  resides  in 
London,  and  is  duplicating  the  expe- 
riences of  many  singers  in  laboring 
to  impart  to  younger  voices  the  pol- 
ish that  can  only  be  attained  by  long 
practice,  guided  by  competency  and  ex- 
perience. 
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EVEBYBODY  talks  weather.  After 
a  couple  of  acquaintances  have 
exchanged  greetings  the  conver- 
sation slips  naturally  into  a  discussion 
of  meteorological  conditions  In  nau- 
tical and  agricultural  circles  it  is  a 
subject  of  importance,  because  bread 
and  butter  depend  on  wind  and  rain, 
and  from  time  immemorial  the  pro- 
fane sea  -  dog  and  the  pious  country 
deacon  have  been  equally  revered  as 
weather  prophets.  But  in  the  city 
the  interest  in  atmospheric  conditions 
is  scarcely  less  universal.  When  it 
storms  the  merchant's  clerk  expects 
few  customers  and  a  cantankerous  em- 
ployer. When  it  threatens  the  minister 
lays  aside  the  sermon  he  has  just  written 
and  dusts  off  an  old  one  from  the  garret, 
while  he  wonders  aloud  to   his  good 


Tower  of  the  Manhattan  Life  Buildmg  and   Instrument  House 
York  Weather  Observatory. 


wife  why  folk  will  stay  at  home  on  a 
rainy  Sunday.  Few  are  the  social  joys 
that  may  not  be  marred  by  a  wetting, 
and  some  persons,  especially  among  the 
old,  actually  feel  ominous  pains  when  a 
storm  is  coming  on. 

Thus  conversation  on  the  weather  has 
in  it  an  element  of  real  politeness,  be- 
cause it  shows  an  interest  in  the  happi- 
ness and  comfort  of  others.     And  then 
it  is  a  pre-eminently  safe  topic.     Two 
men  may  disagree  on  the  silver  question, 
and  be  provoked  to  thoughts  of  murder 
by  references  to  the  higher  criticism, 
but  discussion  about  the  weather  breaks 
no  hearts.     That  is  the  reason  it  is  so 
popular.     There  was  a  man  once  who 
built  up  a  reputation  for  extraordinary 
sagacity   by   avoiding  conversation   on 
any  theme  but  the  weather.  He  minded 
his  own  business  well  and 
had  not   an   enemy  in   the 
world,  and  the  longest  sen- 
tence commonly  heard  from 
his  lips  was  the  hackneyed, 
"Fine  weather  we  are  bav- 
ing. 

In  newspaper  offices,  when 
there  seems  to  be  a  paucity 
of  material  in  prospect,  a 
bright  reporter  is  despatched 
to  get  up  "a  funny  story" 
about  the  weather.  A  city 
reporter  usually  gets  eight 
dollars  a  column,  and  there 
is  apt  to  be  more  fun  in  it 
for  him  than  for  the  readers. 
Yet  the  weakest  jest  is  bal- 
anced by  the  recognized  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  subject, 
and  the  screed  is  published 
entire,  unless  a  murder  in 
the  slums  occurs  during  the 
evening  to  take  its  place. 
Many  old  newspaper  men 
hold  that  to  print  a  column 
about  the  weather  every  day 
in  the  year  would  be  a  good 
business  stroke,  and  the 
of  the  New  promincuce  with  which  all 
newspapers  now  display  the 
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Mr.  Dunn  in  his  Office  in  the  Twenty-first  Story. 


weather  indications  furnished  by  the 
Government  shows  that  the  tendency  is 
more  and  more  to  acquaint  the  public, 
before  all  else,  with  the  latest  informa- 
tion on  this  most  important  topic. 

And  yet  the  average  man,  whether 
clerk  or  reporter,  is  wofuUy  ignorant 
about  these  same  Government  weather 
predictions.  He  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  isobars  and  iso- 
therms, between  areas  of  high  and  low 
pressure,  or  even  between  cyclones  and 
tomadoea  He  knows  only  in  a  general 
way  that  they  have  "  a  weather  factory," 
as  the  newspaper  humorist  calls  it,  in 
the  Northwest,  out  of  which  issue  forth 
blizzards  and  cyclones  consigned  to 
New  York,  but  that  these  choice  prod- 
ucts of  Populistic  areas  are  quite  likely 
to  switch  off  over  the  great  lakes  or 
peter  out  half-way  across  the  continent. 
He  knows  that  the  Weather  Bureau  in 
Washington  is  in  some  way  responsible 
for  such  failures,  but  that  the  fore- 
casters have  a  plausible  way  of  getting 
out  of  the  scrape  every  time  a  reporter 


tries  to  fasten  the  fault  upon  them. 
Altogether  the  average  citizen  looks  on 
the  Weather  Bureau  as  a  standing  joke, 
and  yet  he  carries  an  umbrella  when 
"  Old  Prob."  predicts  rain. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  recent 
writers,  experienced  in  forecasting,  have 
done  a  good  deal  to  encourage  these 
doubts  of  the  utility  of  the  Weather 
Bureau.  The  latest  work  on  meteor- 
ology, by  Professor  Thomas  Russell, 
United  States  Assistant  Engineer,  plainly 
states  that  the  chief  use  of  a  weather 
bureau  is  historical  rather  than  predic- 
tive. "  In  recent  years,"  says  this  au- 
thority, "there  has  been  developed  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  scientific  weather 
obsei*vation  and  prediction.  Govern- 
ment weather  services  have  been  founded 
in  most  countries  over  the  world,  and 
weather-maps  are  published  daily,  show- 
ing the  weather  over  vast  areas  of  coun- 
try, as  reported  by  telegraph.  The 
hopes  that  were  once  entertained  that  a 
precise  knowledge  of  coming  weather 
could  be  gained  from  the  weather-map 
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have  not  been  fully  realized.  Cases  are 
comparatively  rare  where  it  can  be  of 
use  in  predicting  the  weather.  There 
are  not  more  than  six  to  twelve  occa- 
sions in  the  course  of  a  year  for  any 
part  of  the  country  where  successful 
predictions  can  be  made,  and  for  some 
places  successful  predictions  are  never 
possible. " 

In  order  to  learn  just  how  efl&cient 
the  Weather  Bureau  is,  and  to  find  out 
how  the  predictions  are  made,  the  writer 
visited  the  New  York  Weather  Bureau  in 
the  tower  of  the  Manhattan  Life  Build- 
ing, the  highest  location  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city.  Elias  B.  Dunn,  famil- 
iarly known  in  the  daily  papers  as 
"Farmer*'  Dunn,  is  in  charge  of  this 
eyry,  and  his  uniform  kindness  to  re- 
porters and  other  writers  has  made  his 
name  sweet  in  the  land. 

"Weather  predictions  can  be  made 
with  confidence,  and  they  usually  come 
out  true,"  said  Mr.  Dunn.  "  The  per- 
centage of  successful  predictions  is  from 
eighty-five  to  ninety-five  during  a  whole 
year.  For  shorter  periods  a  hundred 
per  cent,  of  successful  forecasting  is  not 
at  all  unusual  It  is  as  near  being  an 
exact  science  as  anything  can  be,  because 
it  is  founded  on  observation  and  experi- 
ence. You  must  remember  that  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  was 
founded  only  twenty-six  years  ago. 
When  it  began  the  country  was  divided 


into  great  sections.  Here  in  the  East 
there  were  the  North,  Middle,  and  South 
Atlantic  groups  of  States,  for  which 
separate  *  probabilities '  were  annoimced. 
That  was  when  the  Weather  Bureau  was 
controlled  by  the  War  Department. 
Now,  under  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment's management,  forecasts  are  made 
for  each  State  in  the  Union.  In  twenty- 
five  great  cities  throughout  the  country 
there  are  what  are  called  local  forecast- 
ers, who  make  predictions  for  that  one 
city.  In  my  own  case  I  succeed  or  fail 
in  my  prediction  of  rain  according  as 
rain  falls  into  my  rain-register  outside  ; 
so  I  mav  say  that  I  predict  for  a  space 
of  one  foot  square.  I  have  sometunes 
announced  rain  for  New  York  and  it 
has  rained  in  Harlem,  but  not  in  my 
rain-register  down  here,  and  so  I  have 
had  to  score  myself  with  a  failure.  The 
service  is  improving  steadily,  and  Pro- 
fessor Willis  L.  Moore,  the  present  head 
of  it,  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  im- 
prove it  and  make  it  acceptable  to  the 
people." 

Mr.  Dunn  then  referred  briefly  to  the 
accepted  theory  of  the  cause  of  wind 
movements.  Axl  ocean  of  air,  fifty  or 
more  miles  deep,  surrounds  the  world, 
and  we  mortals  creep  about  like  crabs  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  A  flood  of  hot  air  con- 
stantly rises  from  the  tropics  and  over- 
flows the  surrounding  atmosphere,  pass- 
ing on  by  the  sky  route  toward  the  poles. 
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What  are  called  winds  by  the  inhabitants 
at  the  bottom  of  the  aerial  sea  are  the 
eddies  and  undertow  caused  by  the  effort 
of  nature  to  replace  the  warmer  air. 
Thus  there  is  a  general  exchange  of  at- 
mosphere always  going  on  between  the 
equator  and  the  poles,  but  instead  of 
moving  north  and   south  in    sti*aight 
currents,  the  air  is  cut  up  into  sepa- 
rate masses  and  deflected  into  beauti- 
ful curves  by  the  motion  of  the  earth 
around  its  axis.     A  volume  of  air  trav- 
elling from  the  equator  toward  one  of 
the  poles  continually  draws  nearer  the 
earth's  axis,  where  the  motion  is  not  so 
rapid,  and  the  momentum  it  brings  with 
it  gives  it  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of 
the  earth's  revolution  from  west  to  east. 
A  volume  moving  from  one  of  the  poles 
toward  the  equator  tends  to  drag  as  it 
encounters  the  increased  velocity  of  the 
earth's  whirl,  and  to  one  standing  on 
the  earth  it  moves  from  east  to  west 
The  same  cause  which  deflects  the  air 
masses  gives  them  each  a  revolutionary 
motion  like  eddies  in  a  river,  because 
the  poi*tion  of  them  which  lies  nearest 
the  equator  is  made  to  move  faster  than 
any  other  portion.  In  the  southern  hem- 
isphere  the   edges  of  the 
air-eddies  are  whirled  east- 
ward, giving  the  eddies  a 
motion  like  the  hands  of 
a  clock.     In  the  northern 
hemisphere  it  is  the  south- 
em  edge  that  is  the  more 
accelerated,  and  the  eddies 
revolve  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

If  the  surface  of  the  earth 
were  perfectly  smooth  and 
all  of  the  same  substance, 
the  business  of  a  weather 
prophet  would  be  only 
about  as  difficult  as  keep- 
ing track  of  the  gay  cou- 
ples in  a  crowded  ball- 
room. But  mountains  and 
deserts,  lakes  and  seas, 
come  in  to  upset  any  sem- 
blance of  order  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  wind.  And 
the  clouds  which  the  wind 
carries  with  it  also  form 
a  factor  of  uncertainty. 
Wherever  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  a  column   of 


Dial  of  Anemometer.  Revolutions 
are  recorded  electrically  frorr  the 
»prmg  on  lower  side. 


air  gets  heated,   and,   rising,   bubbles 
over  upon  the  surrounding  air,  a  new 
centre    of    atmospheric    attraction    is 
formed.     The  cooler  air  all  about  be- 
gins to  swiii  toward  the  partial  vacuum. 
If  there  are  clouds  in  the  air,  they  are 
apt  to  come  in  contact  vnth  cooler  cur- 
rents and  drop  their  moisture  as  they 
move.     That  is  the  genesis  of  the  cy- 
clone, which  is  simply  a  storm  of  great 
extent,  revolving  more  or  less  rapidly  as 
it  passes  over  a  continent.     The  press- 
ure of  the  air  at  the  centre  of  a  cyclone 
is   naturally  lightest,   being   a  partial 
vacuum,    and    the    pressure    increases 
more  or  less  regularly  with  each   re- 
move from  the  centre  until  another  at- 
mospheric system  is  encountered.     The 
degrees  of  heat  show  a  disposition  to 
a  similar  gradation.     That  is  how  the 
Weather  Bureau  is  able  to  locate  storms. 
With  seventy-six  stations  scattered  over 
this  country  and  Canada,  the  records 
made  by  the  barometer,  thermometer, 
wind-gauge,  and  rain-register  at  a  given 
hour  at  each  is  telegraphed  to  Wash- 
ington and  to  about  twenty-five  other 
important  cities,  where  the  information 
is  put  on  maps.     Places  of  equal  baro- 
metric pressure  are  con- 
nected by  lines  called  iso- 
bai*s,  and  the  areas  of  low 
pressure   are  located, 
flaces  of  equal  tempera- 
ture  are  connected  by 
dotted  lines   called   iso- 
therms, and  hot  waves  and 
cold    waves    are    located. 
Wind  directions  are  indi- 
cated  by  arrows,   and  in 
North  America  they  always 
show  a  tendency  to  revolve 
about  the  centres  of  low 
pressure  in  a  direction  op- 
posite to  that  taken  by  the 
hands  of  a  clock.     Black 
circles  indicate  clouds  and 
white  circles  fair  weather. 
By   comparing    one    map 
with  another  the  general 
direction    of   travel   of    a 
storm  or  a  hot  wave    is 
noted,  and  the  prediction 
is  ventured  accordingly. 

Experience  shows  that 
areas  of  depression  always 
travel  across  the  country 
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from  west  to  east,  and  that  they  make 
their  exit  in  most  cases  at  the  north- 
east, either  over  the  great  lakes  or 
along  the  Atlantic  in  the  direction  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrenca  Storms  com- 
ing from  the  Pacific  are  unable  to  enter 
the  country  oyer  the  higher  ranges  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains.  They  are  forced 
back,  and  either  spend  themselves  over 
California  or  make  their  way  northward 
and  get  in  at  Montana.    There  are  three 


carry,  and  also  to  the  barrier  imposed 
by  the  Appalachian  system  of  mountains, 
extending  from  southwest  to  northeast 
The  science  of  predicting  the  weather 
is  thus  seen  to  have  a  solid  basis  of  fact 
back  of  it,  from  which  the  conclusions 
are  drawn.  The  reason  predictions 
sometimes  fail  is  that  the  wind  is  the 
most  capricious  of  elements,  and  has  a 
trick  of  doing  the  unexpected.  "Thou 
hearest  the  sound  thereof  but  canst  not 


This  map  gives  a  mpbic  repreaentatlon  of  the  weather  condltloiiB  over  the  United  States  on  the  evening  of  May 
9T.  1896,  the  day  of  che  St.  Louis  tornado,  as  shown  by  observations  taken  at  Weather  Bureau  stations  at  8  p.m.. 
seventy-fifth  meridian  time.  The  heavy  lines,  called  ifooort,  are  drawn  through  points  having  the  same  atmospheric 
pressure,  as  shown  by  the  readinss  of  the  barometer,  a  separate  line  being  drawn  for  each  tenth  of  an  inch  in  press- 
ure. The  dotted  lines.  caOed  iio2A«nn<.  are  drawn  through  points  having  the  same  temperature,  separate  lines  be- 
ing drawn  for  each  ten  degrees.  The  direction  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing  is  indicated  by  the  arrow,  which  is 
represented  as  flyhig  with  ue  wind.  The  state  of  the  weather  is  indicated  by  the  symbols,  which  are  explained  on 
the  map. 

The  map  shows  an  area  of  low  pressure,  constituting  a  well-defined  storm,  central  over  eastern  Iowa  and  north- 
western Illinois,  having  moved  thence  during  the  day  from  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  where  it  was  central  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  STth.  Tornadoes  and  violent  locu  storms  occurred  in  localities  In  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of 
the  eeneral  storm  area  at  points  marked  on  the  map  with  a  cross. 

These  destructive  storms  were  expressly  forecast  by  the  Weather  Bureau  on  the  morning  of  the  9Tth. 


other  avenues  through  which  storm 
centres  enter  the  country — Southern 
Calif omia,  Texas,  and  MoridEL  Through 
the  first  come  storms  from  off  the  Pa- 
cific ;  through  the  second,  storms  from 
Mexico  which  originated  on  the  Pacific ; 
and  through  the  third,' occasional  storms 
from  the  West  Indies,  which  merely  lash 
the  Atlantic  coast  The  almost  uniform 
tendency  of  storms  to  the  northeast 
may  be  due  in  part  to  the  attraction  of 
the   great  lakes  for  the  moisture  they 


tell  whence  it  cometh  nor  whither  it 
goeth,"  is  about  as  true  to-day  as  when 
''Mary's  son  walked  beneath  the  palms 
of  Palestine."  Sometimes  a  storm  pre- 
dicted for  New  York  is  switched  off  at 
Chicago  over  the  lakes  into  Canada,  ap- 
parentiy  without  reason.  More  often 
the  cyclone  passes  over  New  York,  but 
has  lost  its  force  and  deposit<ed  its 
moisture  somewhere  along  the  Ohio  or 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  })opulace  smiles 
because  another  prediction  has  failed. 
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Anemometer  and  Vane. 


Then  there  is  always  the  element  of 
local  storms  to  upset  the  forecaster's 
prediction  of  fair  weather.  The  same 
cause  that  excites  a  cyclone,  operating 
on  a  small  scale  may  stir  up  a  very  lively 
thunder-storm,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  Weather  Bureau  will  ever  be  able  to 
give  the  precise  location  of  purely  local 
storms.  **  Lightning  never  strikes  twice 
in  the  same  place/'  says  a  proverb.  The 
worst  kind  of  thunder-storms,  tornadoes, 
are  usually  predicted  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  however.  These 
storms  invariably  form  on  the 
southeast  quadrant  of  a  cyclone 
in  our  latitudes,  and  it  is  owing 
to  their  force  and  violence  that 
cities  are  sometimes  thrown 
down,  and  Western  churches, 
regardless  of  the  weight  of  the 
mortgage,  are  sometimes  de-  i 
posited  in  adjoining  townships. 
It  is  not  the  cyclone,  but  the 
tornado  induced  by  the  cyclone, 
that  makes  cyclone  cellars  nec- 
essary in  the  free  silver  States. 
Suppose  the  whirl  of  a  cyclone 
is  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  j^^  j^.  ,^  ^^  ^^^^ 
an  hour,  and  that  the  cyclone         *    '**  *    *^  *  * 


itself  is  travelling  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  miles.  Then  the  southern  edge  of 
the  cyclone  will  combine  the  two  mo- 
tions, and  will  draw  in  with  the  cold 
air  from  the  nor:th  a  quantity  of  the  ad- 
jacent hot  air  from  the  south.  It  is  the 
struggle  of  this  hot  air  to  rise  that 
causes  the  destructive  whirlwind,  accom- 
panied by  lightning  and  haiL  Such  a 
storm  was  that  which  recently  leveUed  a 
part  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  map  on  oppo- 
site page  shows  exactly  this  formation  of 
the  tornadoes.  The  Si  Louis  storm 
was  predicted.  Most  great  atmospheric 
changes  are  predicted.  An  exception 
was  the  great  blizzard  of  1888  in  the 
Eastern  States,  which  took  the  weather 
sharps  by  surprise. 

The  equipment  of  a  Weather  Bureau 
is  not  difficult  of  comprehension.  Ther- 
mometers and  barometers  are  familiar  to 
everybody ;  the  only  peculiarities  about 
the  Weather  Bureau  instruments  are 
their  accuracy  and  their  self-registering 
appliances.  The  weather-vane  was 
Imown  in  ancient  Athens,  but  not  the 
self -registering  weather-vane  kept  in 
the  stations  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 
The  anemometer  is  simply  a  windmill 
with  a  sort  of  cyclometer  attachment  to 
record  the  number  of  revolutions.  The 
actinometer  measures  the  amount  of 
heat  received  from  the  sun  on  a  surface 
of  definite  size  in  a  given  time.  It  con- 
sists of  a  mercurial  thermometer  in  the 
centre  of  a  brass  sphere,  around  which 
water  or  chopped  ice  is  kept  The 
temperature  within  the  sphere  is  uni- 
form, and  by  letting  in  a  ray  of  sun- 


.  for  Recordir^g  the  Drrection  and  Velocity  of  the 
Wind,  Rainfall,  and  Sunshine. 
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shine  the  rise  in  the  thermometer  gives 
data  for  reckoning  the  sun's  heat- 
ing power.  The  rain-gauge  gathers  the 
moisture  that  falls  over  a  square  foot  of 
surface  into  a  narrow  well,  showing  a 
depth  ten  times  greater  than  the  amount 
of  rainfall  A  sunshine-recorder  is  a 
cylindrical  box  containing  a  sensitized 
sheet.  The  sunshine  is  admitted  through 
a  'pin-hole,  and  as  long  as  it  shines 
it  traces  photographically  a  continuous 
line  on  the  paper.  By  one  turn  of  the 
screw  each  day  the  pin-hole  is  pushed 
along  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  is 
ascertained  by  a  psychrometer.  This  in- 
strument consists  of  a  pair  of  mercu- 
rial thermometers,  one  of  which  has  a 
wrapping  of  muslin  around  its  bulb. 
Wet  the  muslin  and  revolve  the  ther- 
mometers while  the  moisture  evaporates ; 
the  evaporating  cools  one  of  the  bulbs, 
and  the  dryer  the  air,  the  greater  the 
evaporation  and  the  greater  the  amount 
of  cooling.  The  difference  between  the 
readings  of  the  two  thermometers  gives 


a  basis  for  estimating  the  amount  of 
moistiu*e  in  the  air. 

The  thermometric  instruments  at  the 
New  York  station  are  kept  out  of  doors, 
in  a  little  house  surrounded  with  slats 
to  let  in  air,  but  keep  out  sunshine. 
Mounted  on  its  tall  stilts,  it  looks  like 
some  sort  of  a  dove-cot.  Above  it  are 
the  weather-vane  and  the  windmill. 
The  self-registering  barometer  is  kept 
in  Mr.  Dimn's  own  room  on  the  twenly- 
first  floor  of  the  building.  The  main  office 
of  the  station,  with  its  telegraph  instru- 
ments and  its  self-registering  appli- 
ances, connected  by  electric  wires  with 
the  shelter  outside,  is  on  the  floor  below. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  self- 
registering  instruments  records  on  a 
single  sheet  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  the  wind,  the  amount  of  rainfall  in  a 
storm,  and  the  duration  of  the  sunshine 
in  fair  weather.  It  runs  by  clock-work, 
and  never  makes  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Dunn  has  a  scrap-book  in  which 
he  has  collected  all  the  references  to 
the  Signal  Service    in    magazines  and 


The  Office  Force  and  the  Instruments  of  the   New  York  Station. 
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newspapers  for  years.  Here  is  his  pre- 
diction of  a  flood  of  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi in  1893,  and  a  little  after  it  the 
telegraphic  accounts  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  flood  as  predicted.  Here  are  jests 
and  comic  stories  too  numerous  to  re- 
count. But  the  almost  universal  dis- 
trust of  weather  forecasts  is  set  foi-th 
eloquently,  if  not  elegantly,  in  a  short 
newspaper  poem,  not  credited,  which 
closes  with  these  words  : 

When  the  weather  prophets  tell  us 
That  the  snow  and  rain  are  through, 


Get  your  rubbers  and  umbrellas 
And  your  mackintoshes,  too. 

You  will  need  them  on  the  morrow, 
For  as  sure  as  you  are  born 

You'll  discover  to  your  sorrow 
Half  a  foot  of  snow  at  dawn. 

When  they  write,  *'  We  are  preparing 

For  a  terrible  cyclone," 
For  the  caution  be  not  caring ; 

Leave  your  overcoats  alone. 
It's  a  million  to  a  feather 

Not  a  zephyr  comes  along. 
For  these  prophets  of  the  weather 

Guess  at  storms  and  guess  them  wrong. 


A   RIME  OF   RAIN 

By  Edward  A.  Uffington  Valentine 

What  meaning  hath  the  music  of  the  rain, 
Whose  pale  faciB  glimmers  at  my  window-pane. 
Tuning  his  lute  to  many  a  whispered  strain  ? 
His  moods  are  manifold.     My  musings  guess 
At  curious  sorrows  and  delights  no  less 
Than  such  as  on  the  human  heart  lay  stress. 

Romance  and  mystery  his  spirit  keep; 

I  hear  him  like  a  timid  lover  creep. 

Petitioning  his  lady's  languid  sleep; 

Or  sigh  like  Petrarch,  to  the  evening  breeze. 

When  Laura  o'er  Ferrara's  terraces, 

Trailed,  silken-robed,  to  wake  the  heart's  ill-ease. 

Across  the  morning  meadows  doth  he  pass, 
Spilling  his  silver  buckets  on  the  grass, 
A  swain  that  dreameth  of  his  dairj'-lass; 
Or  like  a  sportsman  with  his  panting  hound, 
Trampling  the  golden  grain  unto  the  ground, 
The  while  he  follows  to  the  bugle's  sound. 

And  oft  I  hear  him  pace  my  midnight  roof, 
Like  wight  that  walks  his  grievous  ways  aloof, 
His  bosom  heavy  with  a  sin's  reproof; 
Betimes  he  tells  his  solemn  beads  of  lead 
And,  monklike,  mutters  Aves  for  the  dead, 
That  never  cease  until  the  dawn  be  red. 
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XVI.— G.  W.  MARSTON  :   FRANK  LYNES 
By  Rupert  Hughes 


THERE  is  a  journalistic  style  in 
music  as  well  as  in  literature. 
The  reportorial  manner  is  doubt- 
less a  valuable  factor  in  our  day-to-day 
Uie,  and  perhaps  it  is  also  in  music  ;  in 
the  contemporary  satiric  ballad-mon- 
gery,  for  instance.  But  whatever  place 
this  manner  may  have  in  the  common 
or  (roof-)  garden  variety  of  song,  it  cer- 
tainly argues  for  permanency  even  less 
in  belles  notes  than  belles-lettres.  It 
is  not  probable  that  much,  if  any,  im- 
mortal art  matter  was  originally  turned 
out  with  the  definite  intention  of  ap- 
pealing to  posterity.  Posterity,  like  to- 
morrow, always  gets  here  too  late  to 
be  of  real  service.  The  fault  with  both 
is  their  tendency  to  procrastination. 

Yet,  leaving  posterity  as  arbiter  cnit 
of  the  case,  music  that  aims  at  real 
worth   should    certainly   contain    stuff 

•  This  series  began  in  the  Mav,  1895,  nnmber.  The 
mnsir^ians  disca8i<ed  have  been  Efthelbert  Nevin,  Dadley 
Buck.  E.  A.  MacDowell,  Arthur  Poote,  C.  B.  Hawley 
and  W.  H.  Neidlinzer,  The  Cleveland  Colony  (Wilpon  G. 
Smith.  Johann  H.  Beck.  James  H.  Ro^rs,  etc.).  Bruno 
Oscar  Klein,  Horatio  W.  Parker,  The  Women  Com- 
posers (Mrs.  Beach,  Miss  Lant?,  Mrs.  Rogers,  etc.),  G. 
W.  Chadwlck,  J.  K.  Paine.  W.  W.  Gilchrist.  E<lgar  S. 
Kelley.  H.  W.  Loomis,  and  Gerrit  Smith.  Portraits, 
autographs  in  fac-similc,  and  examples  of  the  music  of 
the  composers  have  been  given  in  almost  every  case. 


enough  to  make  a  second  reading  at 
least  as  enjoyable  as  the  first.  But  to 
read  a  newspaper  story  a  second  time — ! 
Similar]}',  the  composer  that  simply 
"  dashes  his  httle  things  off"  is  liable  to 
the  fitting  punishment  of  having  the 
compliment  returned  by  those  that  play 
his  music. 

The  trouble  with  the  journalistic  st^le 
is  not  so  much  that  it  means  sensational- 
ism, for  while  the  events  it  describes  may 
be  lurid,  the  style  itself  is  the  essence  of 
dulness.  The  trouble  is  not  that  the 
grammar  is  bad,  though  it  is  not  infre- 
quently so.  But  the  style  journalistic 
lacks  completeness  and  polish,  embel- 
lishment, climax,  exposition,  person- 
ality, everything  that  makes  the  tell- 
ing perennially  interesting  even  after 
the  tale  itself  is  trite.  Pure  journalistic 
style  means  banality  unalloyed. 

The  sin  and  the  sinner  should  be 
sharply  distinguished.  The  journalist 
may  have  capabilities  far  above  his 
actual  output,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
under  the  relentless  call  for  "more 
copy, "  he  grinds  off  only  literary  ephe- 
merals.  The  city  editor  of  the  music- 
mikers  is  the  music  publisher.     As  the 
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newspaper  man  prints  ten  sensations 
in  the  nope  that  one  will  excite  enough 
sale  to  pay  for  the  other  nine  and  leave 
a  penny  or  two  for  profit's  sweet  sake, 
BO  much  the  more  does  the  music  pub- 
lisher rely  on  some  one  work  to  make 
profitable  a  whole  batch.  It  is  said  that 
about  one  piece  of  music  in  twenty  pays 
its  own  way.  In  consequence,  when  a 
composer  is  imfortunate  enough  to 
make  a  hit  with  some  tune,  his  nose  is 
condemned  to  the  grindstone.  The 
publisher  keeps  up  a  tireless  din  for 
twenty  times  as  much  work  as  is  worth 
printing. 

We  have  musical  hacks,  sifting  a 
paper  snowstorm  of  sheet-music  upon 
the  already  clogged  streets  in  the  hope 
that  certain  flakes  may  light  on  weak- 
minded  teachers  and  their  gullible  girl 
and  boy  pupils,  or  upon  soft-brained  par- 
lor song-renderers  and  piano-renders. 
Indeed,  the  object  of  the  journalistic 
composer  seems  to  be  that  of  the  skil- 
ful advertiser:  to  keep  thrusting  a 
certain  name  into  print  until  the  haunt- 
ridden  public  shall  get  a  sort  of  com- 
mercial aphasia,  and,  on  opening  its 
mouth  to  order  some  other  work,  shall 
be  able  to  speak  only  that  hideously 
ubiquitous  name. 

Among  the  Americans,  whose  evident 
abilities  are  sacrificed  to  that  worst  of 
manias,  the  habitude  of  printing  every- 
thing one  writes,  Mr.  Frank  Lynes  has 
won  a  place.  That  his  work  usually 
wears  the  prim  look  of  dignity  and 
abstinence  from  trashiness,  and  that  its 
grammar  and  other  negative  qualities 
are  generally  unimpeachable,  only  mag- 
nifies the  piiy  of  it.  So  certain  news- 
papers, appealing  to  "the  cultured 
classes,"  attain  a  triteness  that  is  more 
oppressing  than  any  less  staid  triviality. 

Mr.  Lynes  is  still  young  enough  to 
reform,  forswear  musical  journalism,  and 
lead  a  life  of  usefulness  to  our  national 
school ;  poorer,  perhaps,  he  may  be,  but 
honester  to  his  talents.  He  was  bom 
May  16,  1858,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  He 
took  up  music  at  the  age  of  ten  with 
a  local  teacher,  whom  he  left  for  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  in 
Boston.  After  a  few  years  there,  he 
came  under  the  tuition  of  B.  J.  Lang, 
Esq.,  the  autocrat  of  musical  Boston. 
At  Harvard  Mr.  Lynes  took  the  course 


of  music  imder  Professor  J.  K.  Paine.  In 
1883  he  began  two  years  of  foreign 
music  study  at  the  Leipsic  Conserva- 
torium,  under  Reinecke,  Bruno  Zwint- 
cher,  Alfred  Bichter,  and  Jadassohn. 
1885  foimd  him  again  at  Boston,  where 
he  has  busied  himself  since,  composing 
and  teaching  the  piano.  Among  his 
first  publications  after  his  return  from 
Europe  were  his  popular  setting  of 
"The  Night  has  a  Thousand  Eyes "  and 
his  graceful  musical  moment  to  Kichard 
Watson  Gilder's  exquisite  lyric,  "  Sweet- 
heari" 

Mr.  Lynes's  work  has  been  altogether 
in  the  small  f onus,  except  for  his  cantata, 
"The  Curfew  Bell,"  which  has  won  the 
unusual  popularity  of  presentation  in 
seven  cities  or  more.  1^.  Lynes  is  now 
the  organist  and  choir  director  of  the 
First  Parish  Unitarian  Church  in  Brook- 
line.  He  is  at  work  on  an  overture  for 
full  orchestra,  and  is  also  writing  some 
part-songs  for  the  Cantabrigia  Ladies' 
Chorus  (of  forty  voices),  of  which  he  is 
conductor. 

Like  most  of  our  sturdy  school  of 
American  composition,  Mr.  Lynes  has 
set  to  music  a  number  of  lyrics  whose 
frailty  is  gigantic,  thrilling  flower- 
dramas  like  this,  for  instance  : 

Right  up  into  Bossy's  eyes, 
Looked  the  Daisy,  boldly, 

But,  alas  1  to  bis  surprise, 
Bossy  ate  bim,  coldly  ; 
Bo-ossv  a-ate  him  coldly. 
Co-o-old,  co-oold, 
Bo-o-o-ossy  ate  him  coldly. 
Coo-old,  co-o-old, 
Bo-o-ossy  ate  bim  coldly. 

and  so  on  for  three  pages.  I  have  doled 
out  many  a  plaint  herein  before  on  the 
subject  of  the  mawkishness  of  much  of 
our  song-writing.  Music-hall  favorites 
like  "I  Don't  Want  to  Play  in  Your 
Yard  "and  "Won't  You  Come  to  My 
Tea  Party  "  when  sung  by  adult  vaude- 
villains  are  trial  enough  to  the  soul; 
but  they  are  written  and  enacted  by 
talents  frankly  of  the  baser  sort  When 
an  educated  composer  with  a  culti- 
vated clientUe  goes  them  one  woree, 
what  excuse  can  his  most  diligent  re- 
tainer hunt  out?  Daintiness  is  alto- 
gether commendable  ;  but  daintiness  is 
a  long  way,  toward  violence,  this  side  of 
a  work  like  Mr.  Lynes's  op.  10,  No.  3, 
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"  Birdling,  whither  now,  I  pray  ?  "  It 
is  enough  to  apostrophize  a  birdling  in 
passionate  recitativo ;  it  is  more  than 
generous  to  have  the  bird  reply ;  but  it  is 
too,  too  much,  when  said  fowl  is  both- 
ered with  a  request  as  impossible  as  it 
is  stale  :  to  go  where  the  author's  "  gen- 
tle love  doth  dwell,  and  tell  her  I  love, 
I  lo-o-o-o-ove  her  well."  When  the  com- 
poser adds  to  the  same  opus  a  song, 
"I  Would  Be  a  Cloudlet  "—for  a  bass  ! 
— one  can  only  beg  him  to  put  his  sen- 
timents to  school  and  borrow  a  sense 
of  the  ridiculous.  Op.  10,  No.  2,  "  And 
Thou  Art  Mine,"  is  just  what  you  would 
expect  a  thou-art-mine  song  to  be  ;  but 
No.  1,  "Fair  Rosalind"  is  healthful  of 
tone,  and  a  right  good  scherzo  for  a 
barytone. 

Op.  6  consists  of  eight  songs,  of 
which  "  Does  He  Love  Me  ?  "  has  namby 
words  and  pamby  music  ;  while  Mr. 
Lynes's  share  of  "  In  Love  She  FeU "  is 
exquisite,  though  the  poem  is  another  of 
the  flower-romancea 

The  best  thing  about  the  three  songs 
of  op.  23  is,  that  they  are  dedicated  to 
that  worthy  barytone.  Max  Heinrich ; 
though  I  challenge  him  (or  any  one)  to 
explain  the  words  of  No.  2  : 

'*  She  loved  me  best 
•  Thee  only '  were  her  words 


Wept  on  my  breast, 

Wept  on  my  breast, 

She  loved  me  best, 

She  loved,  she  loved  me  best." 

[Interlude] 
**  Perhaps,  'twas  so  : 
But  then  of  later  love, 

do. 
How  mieht  she  know  ?  [^.] 
Perhaps 'twas  so, 
But  then  of  later  love 
How  might  she  know  ?  *' 

Poems  for  music  should  be  chosen 
with  especial  eye  for  their  perspicacity, 
since  the  inarticulate  singer  is  apt  to 
obfuscate  even  the  obvious  beyond  all 
comprehension.  But  when,  to  begin 
with,  not  even  a  Eosetta  stone  could 
translate  the  hieroglyphic  sentiment  of 
the  verse,  and  when  the  author  prefixes 
the  title  "  Excused  "  (sic)  to  render  the 
darkness  positively  visible,  and  when 
finally  the  composer  adds  incoherent 
music,  there  is  little  butchery  left  to 
the  singer.  The  audience  is,  of  course, 
used  to  being  left  out  of  the  question. 

Op.  23,  No.  3,  is  entitled  "  Awake." 
The  music  has  the  characteristics  of 
the  Moody  and  Sankey  lyrics,  without 
their  marked  individuality.  The  word 
"  Awake  "  occurs  fourteen  times  outside 
the  title,  and  the  song  should  have  been 
dedicated  to  some  persevering  hotel  call- 
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There  was  an  aged  Monarch. 

Es  war  ein  alter  E5iiig. 

(H.  Heine —  Emclith  ▼enioo  bj  Rrederidc  W.  BaocrolU 


Andante   afTettooso 


O.W.  MARSTON. 


There  was   aa     *  -  ged      Mon-arch,     With      snow  -    j     hair         mad 
£•    war  ein    al  -  tear        K5  -  nig,        aein       Hers      war  adnrar,      aeia 


heart    like  lead;   This    poor  old,  gray  haired  Monarch       A        maid  -  en 
Haapt   wargraiii     der      ar-me     al  -  te         Kd-nig,        er       nahm  el-i 


fair    he 
jun-  ge 


with  light  some  heart  and  gold-en  hair.         He  served  theQneen,  and     ev-er         Her 

bkmd  war  aein  Haupt,  leidit  war  aein  Sinn;         er     trug   die  seid-ne     Schleppe        der 


I  MM.  Antar  F.  flaftaMl. 
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•wMi     and  yet        so     sad         to  tell? 
kliagt       so  sfiM,        66   klingt        so  triiB: 


They  had  to   die     to  .  gether, 
«ie  mussen  bei  -  de     st«ib6ii, 
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boy.     It  is  hard   to  imagine  what  use 
Mr.  Heinrich  could  make  of  it. 

Mr.  Lynes  has  written  two  songs  of 
frankly  popular  ambition  that  are  com- 
pletely successful.  The  melody,  while 
dominant,  is  captivating  and  tender  in 
both  "  He  was  a  Prince  '*  and  "  A  Beau- 
tiful Sea  Maiden."  His  "  Greek  Girl's 
Song  "  makes  no  attempt  at  Greek  color, 
but  has  a  most  graceful  accompaniment, 
and,  similarly,  his  *'  Spanish  Serenade," 
while  quite  without  a  drop  of  Spanish, 
is  a  delightful  serenade.  '*  Shadow- 
town"  is  a  good  lullaby.  "Memoria" 
is  fiery.  "  My  Little  I^s  "  is  a  beau- 
tiful setting  of  a  dainty  lyric  by  William 
H..  Gardner,  who  has  furnished  Amer- 


Gynt"  suite.  In  his  setting  of  Alice 
Gary's  fine  poem,  "  The  Unwise  Choice," 
Mr.  Lynes  reaches  unusual  heights  of 
feeling,  and  crowds  his  chords  un- 
characteristically full  of  harmony. 

In  Mr.  Lynes's  piano  compositions  one 
sees  the  same  hasty  and  irregular  em- 
ployment of  very  real  abilities.  In 
opus  10,  No.  2,  "Mazurka  Favori"  is 
at  best  unimpressive,  while  No.  1,  the 
''  Album  Leaf,"  is  so  commonplace  that 
he  would  better  have  turned  over  a  new 
one. 

Ten  Bagatelles  make  up  opus  14. 
"The  Mill  Wheel"  has  the  gorgeous 
harmonic  color  of  Haydn's  piano  com- 
positions without  the  excuse  Papa  H. 
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ican  composers  with  a  great  amount  of 
light  verse. 

"Once  Bloomed  a  Rose  in  Avon 
Town"  is  written  in  the  whole-souled 
English  ballad  style,  which,  when  good, 
is  very,  very  good,  and  when  bad  contin- 
ues out  its  resemblance  to  the  famous  lit- 
tle girl  with  the  exact  curL  It  is  then  the' 
worst  of  aU  musics  west  of  Turkey.  Mr. 
Lynes  has  fortunately  hit  the  happier 
side,  and  the  song  goes  with  an  irre- 
sistible swing.  So  his  "They  Went  a 
Fishing "  is  a  rollicking  tune  of  great 
unction.  "  Over  the  Mountain,"  in  spite 
of  setting  the  voice  on  sustained  F  and 
G,  at  the  throttling  syllables  "dream- 
ing," is  a  strong  bit  of  work. 

Mr.  Lynes's  most  elaborate  lyric  is  his 
"  Spring  Song,"  which  has  a  very  tender- 
ly interwined  violin  obligato  and  a  re- 
frain that  is  not  unlike  the  crooning  in 
Grieg's  "  Sunshine  Song  "  in  the  "  Peer 


had  in  the  shallow  instrument  at  his 
command.  "  On  the  Lake  "  is  delight- 
fully graceful.  The  "Tarantella," though 
simple  and  thin,  has  something  to  say 
and  says  it  vivaciously.  No.  10  is  a 
good  enough  "theme"  with  rather 
primitive  "variationa"  "Solitude"  is 
aptly  named.  Its  empty  air,  accompan- 
ied by  those  tum-tumpy  triplets  of  the 
mid-century  Italian  opera-scores  will 
allay  promptly  the  most  inconvenient 
congestion  of  people.  Four  of  these 
Bagatelles  are  arranged  in  simple  form 
for  four  hands. 

In  his  "  Valse  Brillante,"  op.  9,  No.  1. 
Mr.  Lynes  proves  that  he  has  read  his 
Chopin  not  wisely  but  too  well.  His 
"  Mazurka,"  in  this  group,  is  Chopinism 
somewhat  better  imitated.  "&  the 
Swing,"  however,  is  one  of  Mr.  Lynes's 
best  works.  It  is  warmly  harmonized, 
and    has   a   grace   of   its   own.       His 
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'*  Scherzino  "  is  also  excellent.  In  fact 
I  ahould  call  it  one  of  the  best  of  oar 
few  decent  American  scherzos.  The 
first  movement  is  repeated  time  after 
time,  but  it  is  foil  of  style  and  gaiety. 
The  next  to  the  last  movement  is^ven 
bottom  by  an  uncharacteristic  use  of  dis- 
sonance. A  lively  '*  Qavotte  for  Yiobn 
and  Piano "  has  many  effective  points. 
His  ''Mazurka  in  E  flat''  has  good 
points  as  well  as  claptrap ;  so  has  his 
"  Slumber  Song ;"  his  "  Spinning  Song  " 
is  of  Bcherzesque  lightness,  and  has 
many  graces.  ''  La  Gondola  "  is  a  com- 
plete success  —  full  and  round  in  har- 
mony and  dreamy  in  spirit.  It  is  unlike 
Mendelssohn's  delicious  Oondellieder, 
but  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with 
them.  Mr.  Lynes  is  anxiously  besought 
to  turn  out  more  work  of  this  sort 

The  only  reasons  for  yoking  Mr.  Lynes 
and  Mr.  George  W.  Marston  together  in 
a  critique  are:  that  both  cling  to  the 
smaller  forms,  and  that  both  are  from 
New  England. 

Like  Mr.  Lynes,  Mr.  Marston  was  bom 
in  Massachusetts,  at  the  little  town  of 
Sandwich,  in  1840.  He  studied  there,  and 
later  at  Portland,  Me.,  with  Mr.  John  W. 
Tufts,  and  has  made  two  pilgrimages  to 
Europe  for  instruction.  He  played  the 
organ  in  his  native  town  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and,  since  finishing  his  studies, 
has  lived  at  Portland,  teaclung  the  piano, 
organ,  and  harmony. 

From  the  start  his  songs  caught  pop- 
ularity, and  were  much  sung  in  concert 
His  creed  of  song  -  writing,  "to  avoid 
clouding  the  sentiments  of  the  words  by 
too  heavy  or  abstruse  accompaniment," 
and  his  consultation  of  the  limitations 
of  the  human  voice,  are  highly  to  be 
commended,  but  they  have  not  iufre- 
quently  been  so  religiously  observed  as 
to  leave  both  accompaniment  and  air 
without  value. 

Mr.  Marston  has  written  a  sacred 
dramatic  cantata,  ''  David,"  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  church  music  that 
is  very  widely  used.  He  has  written  also 
a  set  of  quartets  and  trios  for  women's 
voices,  and  quartets  for  men's  voices. 

Possibly  his  best-known  song  has  been 
his  "  Could  Ye  Come  Back  to  Me,  Doug- 
las ?  "  which  Mr&  Craik  called  the  best  of 
all  her  poem's  many  settings. 

Earth  holds  nothing  more  dismal,  or 


cheaper,  than  the  typical  early  American 
baUads.  To  the  crowded  graveyard  of 
these  ghastly  errors,  Mr.  Marston,  truth 
to  tell,  has  contributed  many  a  moldering 
headstone.  As  late  as  1891  he  published 
a  heartless  torment  of  Poe's  sensitive 
''  Annabel  Lee."  The  rest  it  is  better  to 
leave  to  merciful  oblivion,  especially  in 
view  of  the  excellent  work  he  has  occa- 
aioniUly  done. 

His  setting  of  the  omnipresent "  Du 
bist  vrie  eine  Blume**  is  really  one  of 
the  very  best  Heine's  poem  has  ever  had. 
Possibly  it  is  the  best  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can settings.  His  "  There  Was  an  Aged 
Monarch"  is  seriously  deserving  of 
frankest  comparison  with  Grieg's  treat- 
ment of  the  same  lied.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  radical  difference  of  their 
attitudes  toward  it  Grieg  writes  in  a 
folk-tone  that  is  severe  to  the  x>oint  of 
grimness.  He  is  right  because  it  is  ein 
altes  Leidchen  and  Heine's  handling  of  it 
is  also  kept  outwardly  cold.  But  Mar- 
ston has  rendered  the  song  into  music 
of  the  richest  harmony  and  fullest  pa- 
thos. He  is  right,  also,  because  he  has 
interpreted  the  undercurrent  of  the 
story. 

Bodenstedt's  ubiquitous  lyric,  Wenn 
der  Fruhling  auf  die  Berge  steigt., 
which  rivals  Du  bist  wis  eine  Blume  in 
the  favor  of  composers,  has  gathered 
Mr.  Marston  also  into  its  net  He 
gives  it  a  climax  that  fairly  sweeps  one 
off  one's  feet,  though  one  might  wish 
that  the  following  and  final  phrase  had 
not  forsaken  the  rich  harmonies  of  the 
climax  so  completely. 

This  song  is  the  first  of  a  "Song  Al- 
bum "  for  sopranos,  published  in  1890. 
In  this  group  the  accompaniments  all 
receive  an  attention  that  gives  them 
meaning  without  obtrusiveness.  "The 
Duet"  is  a  delicious  marriage  of  the 
song  of  a  girl  and  the  accompanying 
rapture  of  a  bird. 

A  captivating  little  florid  figure  in 
the  accompaniment  of  a  setting  of  Tm 
wunderschonen  Monat  Mai  gives  the 
song  worth.  This  same  "Album  for 
Baritone  or  Alto "  contains  also  the 
*^Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume"  and  the 
"Aged  Monarch,"  as  well  as  a  bright 
"Herald  of  Spring,"  and  "On  the  Wa- 
ter," which  is  profound  with  sombreneas 
and  big  simplicity. 
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Mr.  Marston's  "  Bedouin  Love  Song  " 
is  marked  with  much  fervor,  but  is  not 
BO  good  as  Mr.  G.  W.  Chadwick's  set- 
ting of  the  same  verses.  "  Lonely  "  be- 
gins excellently  with  the  voice  in  mono- 
tone, but  is  thereafter  altogether  bad, 
while  "The  Days  are  Long"  is  good 
only  at  the  end.  "The  Boat  of  my 
Lover"  is  quaintly  delightful 

Li  simple  church-song  Mr.  Marston 
-  has  done  both  very  good  and  very  bad 
work.  His  "  Hark,  Hark,  my  Soul  "  is 
like  everything  else  ever  written.  "  It 
Is  the  Hour  of  Prayer  "  would  be  better 
fitted  with  the  title,  "  It  is  the  Time  to 
Dance" —  a  sentiment  of  Solomon*s  the 
churches  are  strangely  neglectful  of  en- 
forcing. Of  the  good  songs,  "  O  Shadow 
in  a  Sultry  Land  "  is  much  the  best 
and  its  great  depth  of  feeling,  enriched 
with  original  colors  and  notions,  makes 
it  one  of  our  best  sacred  songs  of  the 
simpler  kind.  All  of  these  songs  ore 
sincere  and  lacking  in  theatrical  pas- 
sion. 

Only  Mr.  Marston's  later  piano  pieces 
are  really  klaviermdssig.  So  fine  a 
work  as  his  "  Gktvotte  in  B  Minor  "  has 
no  need  to  consider  the  resources  of 
the  modem  instrument.  It  has  a  col- 
or scheme  of  much  originality,  though 
it  is  marred  by  over-repetition.  His 
"March  in  D  Major"  has  one  superb 
blare  of  big  harmony  most  surprising 
after  a  staccato  preparation,  but  the  rest 
of  it  is  of  the  grade  of  those  marches 
dedicated  to  newspapers  and  helpless 
nominees.  The  "  Bomanza  "  shows  Mr. 
Marston's   tendency   to  backslide  into 


the  trite  and  "popular,"  but  it  has 
also  bits  of  pure  ravishment  His  three 
"  Souvenirs  de  Baviere  "  are  full  of  spirit 
and  rich  gaiety  except  for  a  slice  of 
trash,  the  second  period  of  No.  3. 

The  "  Bagatelle  "  is  too  literal  an  in- 
terpretation of  its  title,  though  its  in- 
terlude has  a  bit  more  of  specific  gravity. 
An  "Impromptu  Caprice"  has  some 
gracious  bits  of  humorous  cadenza. 
Two  series  of  easy  pieces  for  beginners 
are  hardly  artistic  enough  even  in  their 
simplicity'  to  serve  the  important  pur- 
pose of  forming  juvenile  tastea  A 
"  Hunting  Song  "  of  this  series  should 
be  excepted  from  such  criticism,  how- 
ever. "A  Night  in  Spain  "  is  a  dashing 
reminiscence  not  wi^out  considerable 
Spanish  spirit,  and  an  "  Album  Leaf  "  is 
a  divertisement  of  contagious  enthusi- 
asm. The  "Adagietto"  is  empty,  and 
the  sudden  interjections  of  arpeggio  at 
unexpected  moments  only  emphasize  the 
vacuum. 

Ariel's  songs  from  "The  Tempest" 
are  given  a  piano  interpretation  that 
reaches  a  high  plane.  There  is  a  storm 
prologue  which  suggests,  in  excellent 
harmonies,  the  distant  mutter  of  the 
storm  rather  than  a  piano-gutting  tor- 
nado. "  Full  Fathoms  Five  thy  Father 
Lies  "  is  a  reverie  of  most  wonderful 
depth  and  originality,  with  a  delicious 
variation  on  the  good  old-fashioned 
cadence.  Thence  it  works  up  into  an 
immensely  powerful  dose.  A  dance, 
"Foot  it  Featly,"  follows.  It  is 
sprightly  and  contains  a  fetching  ca- 
denza. 


TRAUMEREI 
By  Myrtle  Reed 


HE  stood  at  the  side  of  the  brill- 
iantly lighted  opera-house  with 
a  note-book  and  pencil  in  his 
hand.  Would  that  interminable  sym- 
phony never  be  finished  ?  The  audience 
listened  breathlessly,  but  he,  the  musi- 
cal critic  of  a  thriving  daily  paper,  only 
drummed  idly  with  his  fingers  and 
stared  vacantly  at  the  people  near  him. 
There  was  a  momentary  hush,  the 


orchestra  leader  waved  his  baton,  and 
the  trained  musicians,  vdth  perfect  pre- 
cision, began  the  brilliant  ^tio^.  The 
audience  was  unusually  sympathetic, 
and  for  an  instant  after  the  closing  pas- 
sage all  was  still ;  then  came  a  great 
burst  of  applause. 

The  leader  bowed  his  acknowledge- 
ment, but  the  clamor  only  increased. 
The  critic  sank  wearily  into  an  empty 
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Beat  and  looked  across  the  bouse.  He 
started  and  grew  pale,  as  among  the 
throng  of  fashionables  he  saw  a  face 
that  he  knew — that  he  had  known. 

A  sweet  face  it  was,  too  ;  not  beauti- 
ful, but  full  of  subiile  charm  and  a 
haunting  tenderness  that  he  had  tried 
to  forget.  He  sat  like  one  in  a  dream, 
and  did  not  know  that  the  orchestra 
was  about  to  play  the  next  number  till 
its  opening  measures  woke  him  from 
his  abstraction. 


Traumerei  I  Anything  but  that !  Oh, 
Gk>d,  this  needless  pain !  And  he 
thought  he  had  forgotten ! 


He  stood  again  in  a  little  room  which 
the  autumn  moonlight  made  as  bright 
as  day.  Down  below  on  the  rocks  was 
the  far-off  sound  of  the  sea,  and  she, 
with  his  roses  on  her  breast,  sat  before 
the  piano  and  played  dreamily,  tender- 
Ijf  yes,  this  same  Traumerei  that  was 
now  breaking  his  heart 

He  had  stood  behind  her,  with  his 
arms  around  her,  his  dark,  eager  face 
down  close  to  hers,  and  whispered  husk- 
ily :  "  Sweetheart,  I  love  you." 

And  she  had  turned  her  face  up  to 
his  and  said,  softly,  "  I  love — you — too 
—dear ;  *'  and  he  had  hugged  her  tightly 
to  him  and  covered  her  face  with  burn- 
ing kisses  that  were  almost  pain.  And 
—  that — had — been — their —  betrothal 


Then  for  a  little  while  there  was  happi- 
ness—then there  was  a  misunderstand- 
ing— and  there — she  was — and 

Up  through  those  arches  of  light  the 
clear,  sweet  melody  stole.  Had  he  for- 
gotten ?  Had  she  ?  He  seized  his  opera- 
glass  and  a  quick  turn  of  the  screw 
brought  her  again  close  to  him. 

Yes,  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes ;  he 
could  see  the  white  lids  quiver,  and  her 
lips  trembled  and 

With  a  deeper  throb  of  pain  than  any 
he  yet  had  known,  the  buried  love  came 
back,  strong  and  sweet  as  in  those  dear 
days  when  the  whole  world  seemed 
aglow  with  love  of  her. 

He  rose  and  walked  nervously  around 
the  shining  circle  and  down  the  aisle  to 
where  she  sat.  His  breath  came  quick 
and  fast,  he  hardly  dared  trust  himself 
to  speak,  but  with  a  great  effort  he 
commanded  himself  and  bent  over  her 
chair. 

She  looked  up  and  her  tear- wet  eyes 
met  bis  own.  He  whispered,  hoarsely, 
"Forgive  me — come  out  a  minute — ^I 
want  to  speak  to  you." 

Hardly  knowing  what  she  did,  she 
followed  him  into  the  dimly  lighted, 
deserted  foyer. 


With  the  last  strain  of  that  wordless, 
love-sweet  song,  the  dear  old  dream 
came  back  and,  unrebuked,  he  put  his 
arm  about  her  once  more. 

"Sweetheart,"  he  said,  "I  love  you." 

A  soft  arm  stole  round  his  neck,  and 
she  answered  as  of  old, 

"  I  love  you,'  too,  dear.' 


AN   EPITAPH 
By  Kent  Knowlton 


Beueving  not  in  God,  yet,  day  by  day. 
He  travelled  in  God's  way. 
Let  them  condemn  not,  who,  believing  God, 
In  their  own  paths  have  trod. 
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IX.— MISS  GANNON  AND  MISS  HAND  ON  AROHITECTURE 
By  Alice  Severance 


ABCHITECTUHE,  until  aboat  the 
time  of  the  Columbian '  Exposi- 
tion, was  almost  an  unknown 
field  for  women.  A  woman,  howeyer, 
proved  herself  worthy  of  the  honor  of 
planning  the  Woman's  Building  at 
Jackson  Park,  her  design  comparing 
favorabl}'  with  those  drawn  by  men  for 
the  various  other  structures  in  the  Fair 
grounds.  After  this  signal  achieve- 
ment, others,  stimulated  by  her  exam- 
ple, desired  to  study  architecture ;  but 
the  difficulty  has  long  been  to  find  a 
school  where  women  could  get  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  subject  Finally 
an  architectural  department  was  insti- 
tuted at  the  art  school  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  and  the  School  of  Applied 
Design,  in  New  York,  and  at  the  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  all  of  which  have 
been  successful. 

Two  young  women  of  strong  individ- 
ualism, sevenil  years  ago  had  a  yearn- 
ing to  adopt  the  profession  of  architec- 
ture. One  of  them,  Mary  Nevan  Gran- 
non,  had  already  entered  an  architect's 
office  in  Bedford,  Pa.,  and  was  endeav- 
oring to  master  the  rudiments  of  the 
business.  She,  however,  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  systematic  training  under 
an  experienced  teacher,  and  finally 
learning  that  such  a  course  could  be 
pursued  at  the  School  of  Applied  De- 
sign, decided  to  go  to  New  York  and 
study.  About  the  same  time  Miss  Alice 
J.  Hand  came  to  the  same  determina- 
tion, and  was  also  enrolled  as  a  pupil  of 
the  schooL  These  young  women  im- 
proved their  opportunities  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  being  of  congenial  tastes 
became  steadfast  friends.  The  class 
graduated  in  1894,  and  in  that  year 
Misses  Gannon  and  Hand  entered  a 
competition  for  the  plans  of  a  San 
Francisco  hospital,  and  received  the 
award.  The  hospital,  now  completed 
and  in  running  order,  is  pronounced  by 
physicians  a  model  of  sanitation,  con- 
venience, and  architectural  beauty. 


Dr.  William  Tod  Hebnuth,  of  New 
York,  a  recognized  authority  on  such 
matters,  was  amazed  at  the  wonderful 
insight  of  these  two  girls,  and  has  de- 
clared that  when  he  erects  a  hospital 
he  will  choose  the  girl  architects  to  draw 
up  the  plans  and  specifications. 

''  One  can  never  master  the  intrica- 
cies of  architectural  drawing,"  said  Miss 
Gkumon,  **  except  under  the  instruction 
of  practical  architects.  Theoretical 
teachings  amount  to  little  ;  but  practical 
knowledge,  the  most  important  thing, 
we  acquired  at  the  schooL  Of  course, 
one  must  have  a  thoroughly  good 
mathematical  education,  and  a  love  for 
art  is  necessary.  Miss  Hand  and  my- 
self are  very  grateful  for  the  recogni- 
tion accorded  us  by  our  fellow-archi- 
tects and  the  public.  We  have,  since 
our  graduation,  executed  the  designs^ 
and,  in  fact,  superintended  the  erection 
of  several  important  structures ;  we 
drew  the  plans  for  one  of  the  buildings 
at  the  Atlanta  Exposition — which  was 
greatly  admired — and  have  just  finished 
a  pretty  little  Dutch  cottage  at  Asbuiy 
Park."  This  cottage  is  a  picturesque 
structure,  and  is  noticeable  for  its  origi- 
nality and  artistic  finish  ;  it  is  shingled 
with  cedar,  and  the  columns  of  the  ve- 
randas are  of  the  same  wood.  It  is 
called  Gretchen  Cottage,  in  honor  of 
Margaret  Bottome,  of  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters. 

"  We  make  our  own  measurements," 
said  Miss  Hand,  '*  and,  having  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  different  build- 
ing materials  in  the  market,  we  know 
just  how  much  everything  should  cost, 
and  can  give  a  correct  estimate  of  ex- 
pense with  every  plan.  We  not  only 
draw  our  designs  but  superintend  the 
building  in  person,  except  in  New  York, 
where  an  engineer  is  always  chosen  for 
this  purpose.  We  have  built  a  niunber 
of  suburban  cottages,  and  several  in  the 
Catskills  and  at  the  seashore." 

"Do  I  think  that  women  are  likely 
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to  make  their  marks  as  architects?" 
asked  Miss  Gannon  in  reply  to  the 
query.  "  Undoubtedly,  but  ^ey  should 
not  undertake  it  unless  they  have  a  love 
and  a  special  aptitude  for  the  work;  it 
is  an  arduous  and  life-long  study,  and 
must  be  pursued  seriously  and  with  the 
determination  to  make  a  success  of  it. 
Miss  Hand  and  I  are  anxious  to  go 
abroad  in  order  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  different  schools  of  architect- 
ure there  ;  this  education  is  not  possi- 
ble here,  where  we  are  not  able  to  see 
the  splendid  masterpieces,  such  as  the 
palaces,  churches,  and  bridges  which 
have  been  the  heritage  of  the  world 
from  antiquity.  Abroad,  one  is  enabled 
to  see  art  in  its  purest  and  most  prim- 
itive forms,  and  in  all  its  manifold 
phases.  Many  fine  examples  of  the 
Egyptian,  Greek,  Greco  -  Koman,  and 
Gothic  buildings  in  Europe  and  Asia 
still  survive,  and  to  study  them  is  an 
education  in  itself.  While  we  have 
labored  faithfully  to  master  our  profes- 
sion, we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is 
much  yet  to  learn  ;  some  day  we  hope 
to  have  a  course  of  study  abroad." 

"  A  point  upon  which  we  are  deter- 
mined, is  that  we  will  not  cut  rates," 
said  Miss  Hand.  "The  cheapening  in 
all  of  the  departments  of  work  under- 
taken by  women  is  deplorable,  and 
causes  men  in  the  same  profession  to 
discourage  women,  whom  uiey  correctly 
hold  responsible  for  the  lowering  of 
wages ;  this  is  why  men,  as  a  rale,  are 
opposed  to  women's  usurping  the  pro- 
fessions hitherto  the  prerogative  of  men. 
From  the  beginning  we  decided  that  if 
our  work  was  equally  meritorious  with 
that  of  men  in  the  same  line,  we  should 
demand  equal  recognition,  aJthough  we 
were  women.  The  best  architects  en- 
courage and  praise  our  efforts.  It  is 
from  the  insignificant  and  unsuccessful 
ones  that  the  opposition  comes ;  those 
who  are  not  sure  of  themselves  criticise 
us  and  are  afraid  of  us  as  competitors." 

The  girl  architects  are  ambitious,  and 
plan  and  execute  great  things.  They 
desire  that  their  plans  for  the  students' 
club  home,  to  be  erected  in  Twilight 
Park,  should  be  carried  out  under  their 
own  direction.  Mr&  S.  Y.  White  is 
greatly  interested  in  this  project,  and 
is  doing  all  in  her  power  to  further  it. 


The  lots  are  already  cleared  and  half  of 
the  necessary  amount  subscribed.  This 
building  is  intended  as  a  summer  home 
for  women  students,  who,  on  account  of 
restricted  means,  are  often  debarred  the 
pleasures  of  an  outing ;  in  this  club- 
house they  will  be  enabled  to  board  at 
a  nominal  cost,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  can  engage  in  some  congenial 
study.  In  fact,  it  is  a  kind  of  a  summer 
school  for  girl& 

It  is  to  be  conducted  on  broad  lines, 
is  non-sectarian,  and  is  open  to  women 
of  all  creeds  and  nationalities.  Sub- 
scriptions for  the  new  college  are  com- 
ing in  rapidly ;  several  of  the  leading 
hotels  have  contributed  table  furnish- 
ing, while  private  individuals  have  sent 
donations  of  books,  furniture,  eta 

The  most  stupendous  work,  however, 
projected  by  these  enterprising  young 
women,  is  a  building  to  be  devoted  to  the 
use  of  women's  clubs,  which  is  estimated 
to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  three 
million  dollars.  Most  of  the  women's 
clubs  in  New  York  are  homeless,  and 
hold  their  meetings  in  the  parlors  of 
some  hotel  or  public  halL  In  the  pro- 
posed building  there  wiU  be  rooms  of 
varying  sizes  and  prices,  which  can  be 
secured  by  clubs  and  societies. 

Turkish  baths,  a  gymnasium  and  mu- 
sic halls  will  be  provided,  with  studios 
and  offices,  which  will  be  rented  at  rea- 
sonable rates ;  there  will  also  be  a  bureau 
of  information,  where  all  of  the  news 
pertaining  to  the  different  clubs  and 
everything  of  interest  to  women  may  be 
learned. 

This  club-house,  as  it  is  projected,  will 
be  a  splendid  and  imposing  structure, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  plaii  wUl  meet 
approval ;  it  will  be  the  first  and  only 
public  building  planned  and  patronized 
solely  by  women  in  the  world,  and  will 
stand  as  a  commentary  upon  the  ability 
of  women  to  succeed  in  a  line  of  work 
from  which  they  have  heretofore  been 
debarred. 

The  tenement -house  question  has 
been  a  grave  one,  and  as  yet  no  male  ar- 
chitect has  been  able  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  erect  a  building  in  the 
crowded  tenement  district  which  will  be 
sanitary,  and  in  which  light  and  heat 
will  be  furnished  in  spite  of  lack  of 
space;   where  each  family  is  insured 
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privacy  and  where  every  convenience 
can  be  procured  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
that  of  ordinary  tenements. 

"I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about 
the  tenement-house  question,"  said  Miss 
Gannon,  "  and  I  finally  decided  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  learn  the  needs 
of  the  poorer  classes  without  living 
among  tliem.  I  determined  to  do  this, 
in  order  to  find  out  just  how  they  man- 
aged, and  what  was  tiie  cost  of  living.  I, 
with  two  friends,  rented  a  room  with  an 
apology  for  a  kitchen,  in  a  better  grade 
of  tenement-house  ;  we  had  our  laun- 
dry work  done  in  our  little  apartment, 
purchased  our  provisions  at  the  same 
shops  Eis  our  neighbors,  and  in  every  re- 
spect submitted  to  the  same  conditions 
as  they ;  of  course  we  did  not  feel  obliged 
to  restrict  ourselves  in  the  matter  of  food, 
but  we  were  housed  in  the  same  manner 
and  conducted  our  little  household  on 
much  the  same  lines.  I  discovered  that 
the  rental  paid  for  these  miserable 
rooms  was  greater  in  proportion  than 
that  for  rooms  in  the  better  quarters  of 
the  city,  that  enormous  prices  were 
charged  for  gas  and  fuel,  the  conditions 
were  unsanitary,  the  ventilation  poor, 
and  that  there  were  no  bathing  privi- 
leges ;  the  poor,  overworked  women 
were  obliged  to  bring  buckets  of  coal  up 
four  or  five  pairs  of  stairs,  do  their  laun- 
dry work  and  cooking  in  a  kitchen 
without  light  and  ventilation,  and  in- 
habit with  their  families  an  apartment 
where  privacy  was  impossible.  I  dwelt 
among  these  poor  people  for  fom-  years, 
made  friends  of  them  and  gained  their 
confidence  ;  they  never  knew  who  I  was, 
for  had  they  learned  they  would  have 
been  more  difficult  of  access. 

"After  gaining  a  thorough  insight 
into  the  habits  of  these  unfortujiates, 
Miss  Hand  and  myself  set  to  work  to 
improve  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
tenement-houses.  Our  plans  have  been 
approved,  not  only  by  philanthropists, 
but  by  practical  business  men.  We  be- 
lieve it  possible  to  erect  dwellings  for 
the  poor,  which  shall  be  healthful,  beau- 
tiful, and  homelike,  and  where  light, 
ventilation,  and  every  convenience  shall 
be  provided  at  no  greater  cost  than  in 
the  miserable,  tumble-down  tenements 
that  families  are  now  forced  to  occupy  ; 
and  that,  moreover,  they  will  be  profit- 


able to  those  who  invest  their  money  in 
them. 

"This  is  in  no  wise  a  purely  phil- 
anthropic scheme,  but  is  intended  to 
provide  healthful  homes  for  working 
men's  families  who  must  live  in  the 
crowded  districts  of  New  York.  The 
tenement-house  as  it  stands  to-day  is 
a  reproach  to  the  humanitarianisnl  of 
this  enlightened  century  ;  it  is  a  crying 
evil  and  one  which  should  be  redressed 
without  delay." 

"I  should  like  to  add  something,'* 
interposed  Miss  Gannon. 

"  All  of  the  women  who  have  gradu- 
ated in  the  architectural  departments  of 
the  school  have  been  successful ;  many 
of  them  have  positions  in  architects' 
offices,  and  are  either  assisting  them  or 
are  working  independently  ;  there  have 
been  no  faUures  so  far,  possibly  because 
none  of  the  pupils  have  desired  to  study 
unless  they  had  a  natural  aptitude  for 
the  work ;  they  have  all  shown  a  won- 
derful degree  of  pluck  and  enterprise, 
and  deserve  all  commendation.  One 
often  hears  the  comment  of  women  on 
the  poorly  contrived  modem  flat,  de- 
void of  all  conveniences ;  aU  is  show, 
without  comfort.  I  believe  that  the 
women  architects  who  understand  the 
needs  of  the  housekeeper  will  provide 
closets  ad  libitum,  and  rid  us  of  the 
unsatisfactory  and  unsanitary  apartment 
houses  of  the  present." 

Miss  Mar}'  N.  Gannon  is  small,  plump, 
and  well  formed  ;  she  has  a  pleasant  face 
and  a  mouth  and  chin  that  indicate  de- 
cision of  character.  Her  fidus  Achates, 
and  business  partner  is  Miss  Alice  J. 
Hand,  a  girl  vnth  a  rather  petite  and 
willowy  figure,  and  with  a  fine,  inteUi- 
gent  countenance.  These  friends  work 
together  most  harmoniously,  consult  on 
every  important  enterprise,  and  are  so 
inseparable  €hat  they  are  indiscrimi- 
nately called  Gannon  or  Hand  by  their 
fellow- students.  The  women  architects 
are  blessed  with  rare  good  health  and 
an  unlimited  capacity  for  application; 
they  are  shrewd,  practical  business 
women  and  quite  understand  how  to 
put  a  proper  value  on  their  work.  Suc- 
cess is  already  theirs,  and  in  the  future, 
who  knows  but  that  these  young  women 
may  be  classed  among  the  great  archi- 
tects of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 
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So  sudden  a  bound  into  fame  as  that  of  the 
young  Mr.  Crane  has  not  been  permitted  to 
an  author  for  many  a  weary  year.  To  call 
his  Jisccnt  rocket-lilie  is  not  to  overlook  his 
previous  and  terrestrial  efforts,  because  even  a 
rocket  must  attract  a  certain  local  attention  by 
its  vigor  preparatory  to  the  abrupt  leap  at  the 
clouds.  But  when  a  youth  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Twenties  is  only  of  short  stand- 
ing is  suddenly  set  about  with  a  mob  of  **  in- 
dolent reviewers"  grown  suddenly  violent, 
and  when  he  is  tossed  to  their  shoulders  as 
the  superior  of  Tolstoi  and  Zola  and  all  other 
war-painters — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  war 
he  pictures  ended  long  before  he  began — when 
all  these  unusual  things  happen  in  the  liter- 
ary china-shop,  one  is  justitied  in  likening 
Mr.  Crane  to  a  rocket. 

Whether  Mr.  Crane  himself  admits  his  al- 
leged superiority  to  Zola  and  Tolstoi  or  not; 
after  all  this  riotous  praise,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  not  Uike  himself  seriously.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  does— seriously  enough 
to  look  with  anxious  eye  at  his  future.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  arrived.  But 
the  rocket  arrives,  too,  and  then  drops  back 
into  oblivion,  the  profounder  for  its  flaring 
swan-song.  But  literary  rockets  have  wings, 
and  often  need  only  to  preen  them  and  train 
their  erratic  swoops  into  steady  exaltation  to 
hold  their  sky-place.  Of  all  the  writers  in 
real  renown,  Mr.  Crane  has  the  most  mani- 
fest faults  to  correct.  So  glaring  are  they, 
indeed,  that  many  cannot  see  beyond  them 
into  the  virtues  that  justify  Mr.  Crane's  place 
in  contemporary  repute.  Without  presuming 
on  patronage,  it  is  self-evident  that  Mr.  Crane's 
future  is  now  in  its  most  critical  stage.  Hard 
work,  merciless  self-criticism,  and  vigilance 
that  the  value  of  a  marked  individuality  may 
not  warp  off  into  the  nagging  of  a  mere  ec- 
centricity are  now  vital  to  his  sustained  suc- 
cess. 

The  best  writers  nod  into  grammatical  er- 

•  Maogib:  a  Gibl  of  thb  SriiBm.  By  Stephen 
Crane.  Cloth,  75  cents.  (D.  Appleton  A  Ca.  Mew 
York.) 

Thb  Black  Ridbbs;  and  Othbr  Links.  Bj  Ste- 
phen Crane.  Third  edition.  Boards.  76  cents.  (Cope- 
land  A  Day,  Boston.) 

Thb  Rbd  Badgb  or  Couraob.  An  Bpisode  of  the 
American  Ciyll  War.  By  Stephen  Crane.  Tenth  edition. 
Cloth,  $1.    (D.  Appleton  A  Cfa,  New  York.) 

Gbobgb*8  Mothbr.  By  Stephen  Crane.  Cloth,  76 
cents.    cBdward  Arnold,  New  York.) 


rors  that  their  own  greatness  cannot  author- 
ize, but  of  all  the  authors  with  any  claim  on 
serious  attention  that  I  have  ever  read,  Mr. 
Stephen  Crane  is  the  most  flagrant  desecrator 
of  the  memory  of  Sts.  Lindley  and  Dionysius 
Thrax.  Many  of  these  errors  are  such  as  no 
conceivable  proofreatlers — those  obscure  pro- 
tectors of  many  an  orthographical  and  gram- 
matical reputation  —  would  have  let  pass 
without  positive  instructions.  And  such  in- 
structions are  as  inconceivable  as  such  proof- 
readers. 

In  the  book  of  poems.  No.  VII.,  addressed 
to  a  "  Mystic  Shadow,"  queries  '*  Whence 
come  ye  ?"  though,  of  course,  *•  ye  "  is  only  a 
plural  pronoun.  The  use  of  **  who "  and 
*'  which"  in  restrictive  clauses  where  **  that" 
should  l)e  used  is  a  bit  of  slovenliness  in 
which  Mr.  Crane  goes  along  with  too  much 
otherwise  goodly  company  to  deserve  special 
attention. 

The  misuse  of  the  solemnities  approaches 
illiteracy  in  a  case  like  *'  If  thou  can  see," 
which  fault  is  further  magnified  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  words  **  Into  my  heart  that  I  fear 
thee  not"  (LIII.).  In  LVIII.  there  is  a  so- 
called  "sage"  who  says,  *'This  one  is  me." 
In  LXI.  it  is  reiterated  that  "There  was  a 
man  and  a  woman  who  sinned." 

The  famous  "  Red  Badge  of  Coura^  *'  bris- 
tles more  with  false  grammar  than  with  bayo- 
nets. It  may  be  priggishly  nice  to  object  to 
speech  about  **  men  who  advocated  thai  there 
were,"  etc.  (p.  8),  or  the  use  of  **  made  fun 
at"  (p.  10),  or  the  misuse  of  the  reflexive 
**  himself"  for  "him"  (p.  37),  or  ''he  felt 
carried  along  by  the  mob"  (p.  35),  or  the 
manneristic  placing  of  "too"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sentence  (pp.124,  163),  or  to  object  • 
to  the  cleft  infinitives  of  pp.  13,  74,  157,  etc. 
But  there  can  surely  be  no  justification  for 
*'he  wished  that  he  was  at  home  again  "  (p. 
27,  cf.  p.  165).  "There  was  perspiration 
and  grumblings"  with  no  punctuation  to  save 
the  construction  ;  **  the  din  became  crescen- 
do" (p.  45) ;  "  he  could  not  flee  no  more  than 
a  little  finger  can  commit  a  revolution  from 
a  hand"  (p.  56) ;  " — the  emblem.  They  were 
like  beautiful  birds "  (p.  63) ;  "  as  if  he  was 
wearing  invisible  mittens  "  (p.  67),  and  "  as  if 
the  regiment  was"  (p.  68,  cf.  also  p.  102); 
"  the  majesty  of  Tie  who,"  etc.  (p.  68) ;  **some 
sort  of  a  bundle  "  (p.  80  ;  *  *  his  feet  caught 
aggravatingly,"  which  does  not  seem  to  mean 
that  they  swelled"  (p.  80);  '* beginning  to 
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act  dumb  and  aniraal-like"  (p.  104);  '<He 
would  have  liked  to  have  used  "  (p.  109) ;  "  a 
soldier  would  arouse  and  turn  "  (p.  135,  cf. 
139) ;  the  continual  dialectic  abbreviation  of 
••  of  "  into  *•  a* "  instead  of  **  o»  "  ;  the  use  (p. 
191)  of  *^ epithets*'  to  refer  to  the  noun 
"mule-drivers'*;  "whom  he  knew  to  be 
him*' (p.  216)  ;  "There  was,  apparently,  no 
considered  loopholes'*  (p.  219),  and  "  brutali- 
ties liable  to  the  imagination"  (p.  224). 
"  George's  Mother,*'  too,  though  short  on  in- 
spiration, is  long  on  errors,  like  the  continued 
misuse  of  •*  aggravation  "  (p.  34),  "  liable  " 
(p.  61),  and  "aroused"  (p.  175). 

Mr.  Crane,  in  his  remarkable  aptitude  for 
bold  and  striking  effect,  is  not  only  led  into  a 
frequent  neglect  of  the  time-hallowed  rights 
of  certain  words,  but  is  so  tireless  in  the  pur. 
suit  of  color  and  vividness  that  he  falls  occa- 
sionally into  almost  ludicrous  mishap,  like 
the  mention  of  Henry's  mother's  cheeks  as 
"scarred"  by  tears  ("Red  Badge,"  p.  7),  or 
the  reference  to  a  *^  dauntless  statue  "  (p.25), 
as  if  a  statue  could  be  either  dauntless  or 
dauntf  ul ;  on  p.  106  we  have  *'  terror-stricken 
wagons  ; "  on  p.  195  smoke  is  "lazy,"  which 
one  can  understand  ;  but  it  is  more,  it  is  "  ig- 
norant." Page  211  gives  us  human  auricles 
as  "  perched  ears,"  and  compels  one  to  wonder 
if  their  noses  had  gone  home  to  roost.  Hav- 
ing run  on  the  words  "sputtering  of  mus- 
ketry" (p.  154),  I  wrote  in  the  margin, 
**  We  have  had  *  spattering,'  and  *  splattering/ 
and  now  •sputtering.*  The  next  must  be 
*  spluttering.'"  On  189  I  could  cry  "Eure- 
ka !  '*  nay,  more,  the  word  occurred  twice 
after  that,  and  on  p.  215  we  got  "  gluttering." 
What  this  unrecorded  thing  may  mean  one 
can  only  guess.  It  must  be  one  of  Wonder- 
land Alice's  "portmanteau  words,"  formed 
from  '•gutter"  and  "leaking,"  perhaps.  If 
the  book  had  been  a  three- volume  edition,  the 
etymologist  might  perforce  have  turned  ento- 
molo^st  and  picked  up  strange  lavender  creat- 
ures like  schnitterinff,  phthuttering.  bjuttering, 
and  mnuttering.  Mr.  Crane  is  prone  to  repe- 
tition, too^a  sort  of  self -encoring  that  always 
saps  the  reader's  former  enthusiasm.  It  gets 
on  one's  nerves,  and  one  is  afraid  to  approve 
some  novel  expression  for  fear  that  Mr.  Crane 
also  dotes  on  it  and  will  bring  it  back  like 
a  music-hall  performer  in  reply  to  a  deaf- 
ening silence  of  applause.  One  character  in 
the  •'  Red  Badge  "  is  called  **  the  loud  soldier  " 
a  dozen  times  ;  one  hears  of  •*  a  blue  demon- 
stration,**  till  he  becomes  part  of  it  At  least 
two  times  Henry  expects  the  corpses  to  start 
up  and  '* squawk"  at  him;  smoke  is 
**  slashed  "  by  flre  more  than  once ;  there  is  a 
*'  mUie*'  of  noise  twice  in  five  pages.  Every- 
thing is  "like"  something  or  other  till  the 
little  word  takes  on  the  torment  of  the  water- 
drops  of  the  Japanese  torture-chamber. 

Mr.  Crane  is  much  noted  for  his  color- 
scheming.  Psychologists  and  a  few  of  us 
laymen  have  met  people  that  see  the  whole 
language  prismaticall^,  each  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet having  a  definite  permanent  color  that 
tinges  all  the  words  it  is  part  of.  Then  there 
are  musicians  that  do  not  speak  of  the  colors 


of  music  merely  analogically  or  rhetorically, 
but  have  definite  and  permanent  hues  for 
every  chord.  A  friend  of  a  friend  of  mine 
could  play  you  any  picture  or  paint  you  any 
sonata  you  could  produce.  With  such  people 
dispute  is  impossible  for  the  more  blear-eyed 
of  us.  De  rotis  nU  cUsputandum.  But  Mr. 
Crane  goes  further  than  alphabets  and  triads. 
Actions  are  rainbows  to  his  unsealed  eyes. 
Red  is  his  favorite  color.  He  began  painting 
literature  with  it  in  his  first  book,  "  Maggie. 
The  first  thousand  reds  give  a  bizarre  Aed 
and  a  notable  vividness.  Thereafter  a  stack 
of  reds  has  not  the  cheer  we  once  imputed  to 
it  We  have  •*  a  crimson  roar  "  ("  Red  Badge  " 
p.  82),  "crimson  fury"  (p.  81),  "red  rage" 
(p.  57),  <' the  red  sickness  of  battle"  (p.  232), 
"  a  yellow  light  on  .  .  .  his  ambitions " 
(p.  6),  "  black  words  "  (p.  201).  We  have  all 
shades  of  red  oaths  except  crushed  straw- 
berry and  peachblow.  In  •*  George's  Mother  " 
a  man  •*  fell  with  a  yellow  crash "  (p.  93) ; 
there  is  "a  gray  stare"  (p.  150)  ;  and  things 
go  on  so  luridly  that  so  harmless  a  thing  as 
"crimson  curtains"  (p.  173)  makes  the  bad- 

gsred  reader  believe  himself  a  bull  and  Mr. 
rane  a  picador  and  all  the  other  -don  of  the 
arena.  There  must  hereafter  be  a  "Red 
Badge  of  Crane-age." 

Mr.  Crane  has,  most  of  all  wriiera,  the  de- 
fects of  his  qualities.  But  the  good  thing  and 
the  rare  thing  is  to  have  the  qualities.  These 
he  has.  His  work  is  distinctive  and  his  atti- 
tude his  own.  For  the  sake  of  these  fine 
thin^  much  can  be  forgiven. 

His  first  book,  •*  Ma^e,"  is  now  reissiied. 
Its  original  appearance  brought  no  crimson 
royalties,  though  it  won  reddish  praise  from 
the  few  that  examined  it  In  our  issue  of  No- 
Tember,  1895,  we  praised  it  as  the  strongest 
representative  of  American  slum-fiction.  It 
has  the  inevitableness  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  and 
the  reader  that  grants  to  the  fate  of  £url- 
pides's  fanciful  •^  Medea,"  an  import  and  sig- 
nificance he  refuses  to  see  in  the  predestinai 
ugliness  of  the  end  of  this  well  -  meaning 
"Maggie,"  has  an  outlook  on  life  that  is  too 
literary  to  be  true.  Indeed,  he  has  misread 
his  classics,  if  the  woes  of  their  creatures 
leave  hfm  uneducated  into  sympathy  with 
the  miseries  of  the  miserables  of  his  own 
town. 

As  forst^le,  this  story  is  bv  far  the  beat- 
balanced  thine:  Mr.  Crane  hasdiona  It  makes 
no  lunge  at  oddity,  and  is  yet  full  of  fearleea- 
ness  and  vigor.  Its  truth  is  patent  to  any  one 
that  knows  the  life  it  transcribes.  In  the  new 
edition  one  notes  many  revisions,  all  of  them 
unimportant  and  almost  all  of  them  ill-ad- 
vised. 

It  was  "The  Black  Ridera"  that  brought 
Mr.  Crane  his  firat  notice.  The  book  was  re- 
ceived with  wild  howls  of  derision,  tempered 
bjr  an  occasional  note  of  abashed  praise.  That 
it  is  neither  rimed  nor  metrical  should  not  ex- 
cite an  admirer  of  Oriental  poetry.  That  its 
"  lines  "  were  uniformed  with  small  capa,  is  a 
matter  of  little  moment.  This  eccentricity 
was  doubtless  only  a  desire  to  get  out  from 
under  the  overshadowing  mountain  of  Walt 
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Whitmaa  ;  and  novelty  is  always  a  partial  ex- 
cuse.   Some  of  these  little  chunks  of  senti- 
ment are  mere  drivel ;  most  of  them  are  full 
of  marrow. 
Take  this  example  (YIII.) : 

"  I  LOOKED  H£KE  ; 

i  looked  there  ; 

Nowhere  could  i  bee  mt  love. 

And — THIS  TIME — 

She  was  in  my  heart. 

Truly,  then,  i  have  no  complaint. 

For  though  she  be  fair  and  fairer, 

She  IB  NONE  so  fair  as  she 

In  my  heart." 
That  is  to  say  that  things  that  are  identical 
are  not  the  same  with  themselves.  Where  is 
the  Daniel  to  translate  the  latter  half  of  XY I.  ? 
But  Mr.  Crane  has  been  thinking — that  is  the 
main  thing — and  if  in  his  thought-experiments 
he  sometimes  lands  in  a  blind  alley,  so  do  the 
greatest  scientists. 

The  work  of  the  thinker  that  dares  to  be  un- 
conventional is  always  beer  and  skittles  for  the 
parodist  The  keenest  of  the  Crane  parodies 
is  probably  this  from  Town  Topics  : 

"  A  BAT  ON  A  church  STEEPLE. 
'  A  GRAY  CAT  ON  A  WALL. 

Wa-a-ow  ! 


Do  YOU  HEAR  THE  CAT  ? 
You  ARE  A  LIAR  ! 

The  grim  wail  was  the  yawp 
Of  oreen-dead  hopes — 
Dead  and  decayed. 
Tag  !  you  are  it." 
But  the  individuality  that,  in  its  excess, 
gave  Justice  to  such  a  parody,  gave  birth,  too, 
to  a  neat  thought,  or  a  big  thought,  here  and 
there  ;  and  much  of  it  that  is  not  new  is  made 
new  by  the  new  way  of  its  expression.     Two 
of  the  most  effective  are  X.  and  XXX Y II.  : 
"  Should  the  wide  world  roll  away, 
Leaving  black  terror, 
Limiti^ss  night. 

Nor  God,  nor  man,  nor  place  to  stand 
Would  be  to  me  essential, 
If  thou    and   thy  white   arms   were 

there, 
And  the  fall  to  doom  a  long  way." 

*'  On  the  horizon  the  peaks  assembled  ; 
And  as  i  looked, 
The  march  of  the  mountains  began. 

As  THEY  marched,  THEY  SANG, 

*  Aye  !  WE  COME  !  we  come  !  * " 
Bat  it  remained  for ''The  Red  Badge"  to 
ajBTgravate  the  flutter  caused  by  *^  The  Black 
Riders"  into  a  literary  sensation.  The  Amer- 
ican reviewers  were  excited  ;  the  English  fairly 
lost  their  heads  with  enthusiasm.     His  faith- 
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This  is  of  Aucasstn  and  Nicolette.  A 
Song- Tale  of  Trm  Lovers.  Translated  into 
English  by  M.  8.  Henry  and  Edward  W. 
Thomson.  Boards,  75  cents.  (Copeland 
&  Day,  Boston.) 

A  more  fascinating  wee  book  could  not 
be  begged  of  the  fates  for  the  whiling  of  a 
little  hour  than  this  old  French  story,  piebald 


fulness  to  the  actuality  of  war  was  proclaimed 
above  that  of  Tolstoi's  "  Sebastopol"  or  Zola's 
"La  D6b&cle."  All  these  books  forsake  the 
traditional  beauty  of  battle  and  go  into  a  de- 
voted study  of  dead  bodies  and  carnage  gener- 
ally. Mr.  Crane  is  chiefly  different  in  the 
Yankee  irreverence  for  solemnity  that  aids  in 
giving  realism  to  the  book.  Its  verisimilitude 
is  marvellous.  Mr.  Crane  must  have  inter- 
viewed many  a  veteran  with  the  truth-reaching 
powers  of  the  trained  reporter  he  once  was. 
The  work  is  of  the  modern  school  in  that  even 
the  most  heroic  things  are  done  with  studied 
awkwardness  and  in  nobility.  The  tone  is 
kept  down  always  where  one  anticipates  a 
height^  as  in  Henry's  farewell  to  his  mother 
and  to  his  sweethearts.  Even  in  the  charges 
men  do  not  forget  to  be  plebeian  and  timorous. 
After  the  standard-bearer  falls,  two  youths 
struggle  for  the  flag  in  the  midst  of  flying 
bullets  ;  and  yet  down  in  their  hearts  each 
wishes  the  other  to  get  it.  The  psychological 
value  of  the  book  is  great.  The  development 
of  a  country  gawk  who  goes  to  war  for  no 
particular  reason,  and  runs  away  in  the  first 
battle,  but  is  finally  developed  into  a  brave 
soldier,  is  a  theme  of  much  dignity,  handled 
with  devout  earnestness.  The  book  is  f ran  k  ly 
a  study  of  the  details  of  battle  from  the  limited 
scope 'of  a  private.  The  scenes  with  tlie 
cowards,  with  the  wounded,  and  with  the 
victorious  are  all  filled  with  touches  of  most 
intense  humanity.  The  language  is  frequently 
of  amazing  strength  and  suggestiveness,  and 
one  gets  from  the  whole  book  a  view  of  war 
that  is  new,  and  has  every  evidence  of  truth. 
The  episode  of  the  tall  spectral  soldier  who  is 
mortally  wounded,  but  stalks  grimly  in  search 
of  a  fit "  rendezvous  "  with  death,  is  one  of  the 
mostgrewsome  incidents  in  our  literature,  and 
on  a  footing  with  some  of  Poe's  best  vork.  The 
final  charge  is  a  triumph  for  the  book  as  well 
as  for  the  army,  and  the  work  ends  with  calm 
nobility.  It  fills  a  niche  previously  unat- 
tempted  in  our  war-romance,  and  is  so  fine 
where  it  is  good  that  its  many  errors  cannot 
harm  it  much. 

In  the  "  Red  Badge  "  Mr.  Crane  was  a  slap- 
dash impressionist.  In  "George's  Mother'* 
he  attains  the  very  peak  of  the  realistic  incon- 
sequential. The  lK)ok  has  one  good  scene, 
Kelcey's  first  intoxication.  It  has  a  few  bits 
of  neat  observation.  But  on  the  whole,  it  is 
not  worthy  of  mention  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  three  other  books. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Crane's  vigor  is  so  great  and 
his  individuality  so  distinct  that  he  takes  a 
hardly  disputed  place  at  the  very  head  of  the 
American  story-writers  of  the  younger  school. 

Chelifer. 
RECEIVED 


with  prose  and  verse.  To  one  weary  of  realism 
that  waddles  and  romanticism  that  struts 
this  dove-flight  of  fancy  will  come  like  a  vision 
of  all  things  good  and  sweet.  The  naive,  yet 
learned,  quaintness  of  the  style  and  the  utter 
dearness  of  the  trite  story  have  a  strange 
charm.  The  translation  seeks  an  obsolete 
flavor  and  is  quite  perfect  in  tone.  As  for  me, 
I  esteem  the  little  thing  above  rubies. 
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JsRRT  THE  Dreamer. 
Payne.    Clotb,  f  1.25. 

New  York.) 


A  Nof>d.    By  Will 
(Harper  &  Brothers, 


It  is  a  far  cry  from  Aucassin  and  his  Nico- 
lette  in  old  France  to  Jerry  and  his  Georgia  in 
Chicago,  but  both  books  have  the  kinship  of 
magnetism  and  geniality  in  the  telling.  To 
me  this  novel,  for  all  its  modesty  of  plot  and 
style,  is  a  veritable  triumph ;  one  of  the 
worthiest  books  of  the  year. 

There  ought  to  be  matter  for  a  eood  story 
in  Chicago.  The  trouble  with  Mr.  Henry 
Fuller's  laureateship  of  Porkopolis  is  his  des- 
perate effort  to  choose  characters  that  are  pri- 
marily types.  Now,  every  character  in  a  story 
should  be  in  a  sense  typical,  but  a  mere  type 
is  of  all  literary  bores  the  worst.  The  old 
**  Allegoric  or  darke  conceit "  is  no  more  for- 
bidding to  s^mpathv.  Another  trouble  with 
Mr.  Fuller  is  his  determination  to  describe 
everything  in  Chicago.  But  doubtless  every 
one  of  his  readers  has  some  idea  of  a  city  and 
of  an  office  building.  ^  Chicago  is  more  or 
less  like  all  other  American  colonies,  and  a 
reader  resents  Baedekerism  in  romance.  A 
third  trouble  with  Mr.  Fuller  is  that  the  life 
in  his  books  is  less  real  than  realistic.  The 
little  things  of  existence  are  in  a  general 
way  utter Iv  inconsequential.  Sometimes  they 
are  of  vital  importance.  The  great  fault  with 
typical  realism  is  that  it  fails  to  distinguish 
the  consequential  from  the  inconsequential. 
Whatever  is,  is  literature  I— is  their  populistic 
slogan. 

Mr.  Payne,  too,  has  made  Chicago  his 
locaU,  In  his  work,  also,  the  reader  is  given 
a  sense  of  the  difference  between  life  there 
and  in  other  American  cities,  but  this  idea 
is  breathed  in  with  the  atmosphere,  and  not 
jammed  down  the  throat  in  chunks  of  descrip- 
tion. The  hero  and  heroine,  while  not  freaks, 
are  not  sunk  into  mere  types.  They  live; 
they  are  full  of  faults,  of  short-sightedness ; 
they  are  completely  unberoic,  yet  they  are 
such  folk  as  you  and  I  know,  and  partly 
understand,  and  feel  friendship  for.  The 
lifelikeness,  the  vividness  of  the  scenes,  is 
remarkable.  There  is  almost  none  of  the 
ultrarealistic  triviality  of  detail,  yet  there  are 
many  details.  Their  virtue  is  that  they  are 
made  of  absorbing  interest,  and  shown  to  be 
significant.  A  large  philosophy  is  under- 
current to  the  book,  but  it  never  obtrudes 
on  the  individual  interest  of  the  character's 
own  stories. 

The  telling  of  the  novel  is  peculiarly  genial. 
There  is  a  lazy  wit,  or  a  tender  pathos,  or  a 
bit  of  dreamy  poetry  here  and  there,  and  a 
deal  of  happy  phrases,  whose  amazing  neat- 
ness only  strikes  you  when  your  close  interest 
yields  temporarily  to  mere  admiration.  The 
uncynical  serenity  of  the  style  gives  a  classi- 
cal flavor  to  it  all. 

The  character-drawing  is  amazingly  subtle, 
and  quick,  and  vivid.  More  than  half  of  the 
book  deals  with  the  married  life  of  the  elop- 
ing couple,  and  the  war  of  his  broad  theories 
and  her  narrow,  yet  justified,  womanhood  is 
managed   with   large   power.    The   ending. 


which  wrests  a  sudden  delight  from  an  omi- 
nous close,  is  a  most  grateful  mercy  from  that 
whimsical  god,  an  all-powerful  author.  I 
know  of  no  book  of  its  school  that  is  truer 
to  what  a  novel  should  primarily  be — interest- 
ing. Its  modernity,  Americanism,  and  reality 
five  it  body  and  dignity.  This,  by  the  way,  is 
[r.  Payne's  first  book.  Mr.  Payne  is  worth 
watching.  He  has  done  a  big  thing  in  a  par- 
ticularly winning  way. 

Bt  Oak  and  Thorn.    A  Rscard  of  EnglUh 

Day».    By    Alice    Brown.     Cloth,    $1.25. 

(Houghton,    Mifflin    &    Co.,    Boston    and 

New  York.) 

Enthusiasm  is  a  good  thing  in  these  cyni- 
cal times.  Miss  Brown  has  a  deal  of  it,  and 
wrings  one  long  rapture  out  of  a  wandering 
through  England,  whose  rural  scenery  we 
degenerate  cousins  cannot  praise  too  much, 
in  spite  of  our  indocile  attitude  to  her  politi- 
cal policy  and  other  ugly  matters. 

Miss  firown*s  style  is  of  what  might  be 
called  the  quotational  school.  Almost  every- 
thing is  a  sort  of  That-reminds-me.  Thus  her 
description  of  her  "Still  Hunt"  for  a  night- 
ingale leads  by  devious  ways  to  the  haunt 
of  the  bird.  Then  she  cries,  "Listen!"  and 
quotes— and  that  is  all. 

Her  preliminary  essay,  "  In  Praise  of  Gyp- 
sylDgi"  is  good  literary  vagabondage,  with 
many  beautiful  conceits  like :  *'  To  lie  be- 
neath the  open  sky,  to  mark  the  rhythm  of 
murmurinfi^  treetops,  and  face  the  wild  rose 
unashamed,  in  that  our  lives  have  grown  serene 
and  natural  as  hers — that  shall  be  our  desire 
and  our  delight."  Her  appreciation  of  Kings- 
ley  is  especially  grateful.  It  seems  that  he  is 
not,  or  cannot  be,  enough  appreciated.  Other 
essays  deal  graciously  with  "  The  Haunt  of 
the  Doones,"  "  The  Land  of  Arthur,"  "The 
Bronte  Country,"  George  Eliors  Warwick- 
shire, Falstaff's  Eastcheap,  and  "  Latter-Day 
Oranford." 

Voice  Building  and  Tone  Placing,  Show- 
ing a  New  Method  of  BeUecing  Injured  Vocal 
Chordtbv  Tone  Exerdeee.  By  H.  Holbrook 
Curtis,  Ph.B.,  M.D.  With  many  illustra- 
tions. Cloth,  |3.  (D.  Appleton&  Ca,  New 
York.) 

There  is  probably  no  living  authority  so 
capable  of  speaking  surely  and  scientifically 
on  the  voice  as  Dr.  Curtis.  The  intimate 
friend  of  such  intelligent  singers  as  the  broth- 
ers de  Reszke,  and  the  one  physician  to  whom 
the  greatest  operatic  artists  and  actors  run  for 
vocal  repairs,  he  has  had  peculiar — for  this 
country,  unique— opportunities  to  learn  the 
voice.  His  criticisms  on  method  are  accord- 
ingly worth  hearing.  In  the  chapter  on  voice- 
building,  he  has  enioyed  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  that  superlative  vocalist,  Mme.  Melba. 
His  philosophical  methods  of  breathing 
and  tone-placing,  and  his  warnings  against 
the  effects  of  false  breathing  and  the  coup  de 
gloUe,  which  is  as  pernicious  as  it  is  common 
—indeed,  his  whole  exposition  of  the  subject 
should  be  carefully  digested  by  both  teachers 
and  pupils. 
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Conducted  by  the  Countess  Annie  de  Montaigu 


FASHION  is   at  a  stand-still  just 
now,  and  after  sending  forth  cos- 
tumes which  are  triumphs  of  art 
and  hRT'iT^rti^^rt"**  ^-^1- 
oring, 
are  re 
laurels 
devote 
are  ha 
haunti 
what 
bring 
fear  th 
of the  < 
bemoa 
the  pc 
sleeve 
uresq 
ties. 


However,  as  the  movements  of   the 

Parisian  arbiters  of  fashion  are  wrapped 

in  mystery,  surmise  is  useless,  and  we 

miiaf   frtiT*   ^^ntent 

th  the 

f    the 

3ns  at 

flaunt 

tumes, 

lat  the 

bring 

that 

lable  is 

ming. 

s  itself 

of  the 

mes  of 
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~~  *     ,  white  is  a  supreme  fa- 

Batin  enjoys  much  popu- 
1  lately  worn  was  of  mag- 
itin  duchesse,  the  skirt 
in  and  edged  with  a  rope 
bodice  was  embroidered 
bordered  with  a  flower 
te  rosebuds. 

ade  of  heliotrope  known 
Bt  is  another  favorite ;  a 
lovely  tint  was  of  glac6 
gold ;  on  the  bodice  was 
a  bertha  of  point  de 
Venice  edged  with  a 
band  of  opals,  studding 
gold -colored  ribbon; 
the  lace  was  set  over 
a  deep  pliss^  of  yellow 
chiffon;  bunches  of 
Parma  violets  and  tufts 
of  green  leaves  were 
placed  on  the  shoul- 
ders and  caught  the 
drapery  on  the  bust 

At  a  recent  garden 
party  at  one  of  die  big 
Saratoga  hotels  it  was 
a  noticeable  fact  that 
most  of  the  guests 
were  gowned  in  organ- 
die, mull,  and  swiss ; 
while  white  was  para- 
mount,  there  were 
many  dainty  creations 
in  heliotrope,  green, 
and  rose  color.  The 
lovely  painted  organ- 
dies worn  over  a  petti- 
No.  2  coat  of   delicate  shot 

silk  were  indescriba- 
white  serge  and  flannel  suits  are  much  bly  beautiful ;  they  were  a  fluff  of  filmy 
worn.  lace,  floating  ribbons,  and  airy  loveli- 

The  Austrian  ladies,  who  are  great  ness  ;  conspicuous  was  one  of  cream 
horseback  riders,  are  this  season  wear-  organdie  with  a  design  of  shaded  yel- 
ing  riding  habits  of  pique  ;  for  the  low  and  brown  wall  flowers ;  it  was 
warm  weather  it  is  rather  a  pretty  fash-  worn  over  a  slip  of  brilliant-hued  man- 
ion,  as  the  material  launders  readily,  dann  yellow  silk ;  ruffles  about  five 
With  these  habits  are  donned  a  soft  inches  wide  were  set  on  in  a  coquiUe 
derby  of  white  linen,  or  wool,  or  a  white  design,  each  one  underlaid  with  pleat- 
straw  sailor ;  white  patent-leather  boots  ings  of  black  chiffon,  and  dotted  at 
and  white  wash  leather  gloves  complete  intervals  with  rosettes  of  yellow  and 
the  costume.  While  the  American  tail-  orange.  The  V-waist  was  held  by  a 
ors  have  made  the  large  leg-o'-mutton  swiss  girdle  of  black  velvet  embroidered 
sleeve  on  riding  habits,  in  London  they  in  gold,  and  the  elbow  sleeves  were  met 
have  kept  on  making  the  regulation  coat  by  long  black  gloves, 
sleeve  for  such  purposes  ;  the  latter  is,  AnoUier  and  more  girlish  toilette  was 
of  course,  the  proper  thing.  of  pale  lavender-hued  mull  over  a  faint 
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No.  4  variety  of  pleasing  effects ;  among 
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the  commingled  colors  are  dove-gray  gold  links  exquisitely  engraved  and  fast- 
and  pink,  yellow  and  turquoise,  purple  ened  with  buckles  in  the  shape  of  a 
and  Nile  green.  ram's  head  or  Greek  mask,  are  exceed- 

Pleated  bows  of  chiffon  or  brussels  ingly  artistic ;  they  are  loosely  girdled 
net  finish  the  throats  of  summer  waists,  about  the  waist  Girdles  consisting  of 
The  military  scarf  of  soft  silk  or  chif-  medallions  of  earven  coral,  Boman  mo- 
fon  is  sometimes  worn,  starting  at  the  saic,  or  Neapolitan  cameos,  are  linked 
shoulder,  crossing  diagonally  in  front,  together  with  delicate  golden  chains ; 
knotted  low  down  on  the  left  side,  the  Greek  key  pattern  girdle  is  charm- 
and  held  by  a  glittering  buckle  of  mock  ing  with  pure  white  or  light-colored  even- 
jewels,  ing  toilettes. 

Pompeian   belts,  consisting  of  dead        Wide  sashes,  wrinkled  about  the  waist 

in  empire  style,  look  well,  with  the  full 
wAiRts  of  organdies  and  lawns ;    they 
d  never  be  worn  except  by  slender- 
ed women. 

3re  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  the 
I  costume  ;  a  lovely  gown  made  in 
tyle  was  of  ivory  wool  with  bands 
(e-colored  embroidery, 
empire  costume  was  fashioned  of 
cr^pe  de  chine,  the  edges  deli- 
'  wrought  in  silver  whorls ;  hold- 
be  draperies  on  one  shoulder  was 
id  of  cameos  rimmed  in  yellow 
»n  gold. 

tique  necklaces  and  bracelets  of 
«ian  design  are  worn  with  these 
B  costumes  ;  Florentine  and  Roman 
c  coins  and  discs,  wrought  in 
IS  hieroglyphics,  are  all  in  keep- 

)  advance  models  in  gowns  are  an 
re  to  those  who  admire  the  ornate 
ouffiint  sleeve  of  last  season.  In 
ilor-made  models  the  sleeve  is  ab- 
ily  guiltless  of  fulness,  only  a  few 
J  gathers  being  placed  on  the  top 
9  arm ;  above  this  is  a  jockey  or 
epaulet  of  oblong  or  pointed 
shape  which  Mis  over  the  top  of 
the  sleeve. 

The  Parisian  dressmakers  have 
met  in  secret  conclave,  and  have 
determined  that  the  big  sleeves 
should  disappear.    Not   without 
a  struggle  are  the  fashionables 
subscribing  to  their  dictum. 
However,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
in  the  fall  the  Parisians  will  send 
us  gowns  with  coat  sleeves; 
protest  is  useless,  and  in  a  short 
I     time,  women  who  will  persist  in 
wearing  ample  sleeves  vrill  be 
entirely  out  of  date. 
For  the  early  fall  many  stun- 
No.  7  ning  outing  costumes  have  been 
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evolved    by    the    fashionable    Parisian 
dressmakers.    Checked  linen  is  one  of 
the  newest  materials  ;  thus  a  costume  of 
checked  red  and  fawn  linen  had  a  mod- 
erately wide  skirt,  each  seam  outlined 
with  bands  of  red  linen  ;  the 
open  coal 
with  red  j 
yellow  gu 
vest  comj 
For  go! 
of  forest- 
made  wit 
jacket  01 
gold  but 
fashioned 


brown  tints,  which  will  not  show  mud, 
and   do  not  fear  the  contact  of  brier 
bushes  ;  a  rather  scanty  skirt,  reaching 
well  above  the  ankles,  a  pair  of  knick- 
erbockers  of    woollen,  and   a  Norfolk 
jacket  compose  this  utili- 
t  is  a  soft 
checked 
a  Tarn 
an  eagle 
have  tJat 
ipervious 

broad 
d  white, 
,  etc.,  is 


front  trimmed  on  each  side  with  black 
frogs  and  gold  buttons  ;  the  belt  is  of 
stamped  gold  with  a  buckle  of  Russian 
enamel,  while  the  hat  is  a  white  sailor 
with  a  green  band  fastened  with  a  pin 
in  the  shape  of  a  golf  stick. 

For  mountain  climbing,  so  much  af- 
fected by  the  fashionable  woman  nowa- 
days, and  for  hunting,  there  are  ser- 
viceable  suits   of  sail-cloth  in   sombre 


gieatly  liked  for  skirts  to  be  used  on 
walking  tours,  as  it  resists  wear  and 
tear ;  a  jacket  of  red  or  blue  flannel 
goes  with  such  a  skirt. 

Crash  skirts  are  greatly  in  demand ; 
they  look  stylish  when  worn  with  shirt 
waists,  which  are  more  becoming  than 
the  neutral  tinted  jacket. 

When  jackets  are  worn,  the  revers 
are  of  navy  or  Turkey  red. 
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with  dark-red  wool     Eight    yards    of 
double-width  material. 

No.  4.  Basque. — Of  fancy  broch^  wool, 
with  velvet  vest.  Two  and  one-half 
yards  of  double-width  goods. 

No.  5.  House  Bodice. — Dotted  India 
silk;  the  square  neck  filled  in  with 
pleated  silk.  Four  and  one-half  yards 
of  twenty-two  inch  goods. 

No.  6.  Fall  Walking  Dress. — Fancy 
mixed  suiting  in  blue  and  steel  gray ; 
the  slashes  are  tilled  in  with  Vs  of 
dark-blue  cloth.  Seven  yards  of  double- 
width  material. 

No.  7.  Calling  Costume. — Of  broche 
wool  and  silk  goods  ;  the  sleeves  are  of 
velvet.  Seven  yards  of  double-width 
material 

No.  8.  Afternoon  Toilette. — Skirt  of 
heliotrope  crepe  de  chine,  embroidered 
in  violet ;  waist  of  plain  heliotrope  ;  the 
sleeves  are  of  the  two  shades.  Sixteen 
yards  of  twenty-two  inch  goods. 

No.  9.  Bodice. — Poppy -red  silk, 
trimmed  with  yellow  lace;  front  and 
belt  of  black  velvet.  Four  and  one- 
half  yards  of  twenty-two  inch  material. 

No.  10.  Misses'  Costume. — Of  Havana 
brown  serge,  with  tie  and  belt  of  scarlet 
satin.  Four  yards  of  double-width 
material. 


DESCRIPTION    OF    ILLUSTRATIONS 

No.  1.  Young  Lady's  Toilette  ;  waist 
of  changeable  grenadine,  with  corselet 
of  black  velvet.  One  yard  and  three- 
quarters  of  double- width  material. 

No.  2.  Fancy  Bodice.— ficru  taflfeta, 
vdth  chemisette  of  cream  chiffon  ;  sleeves 
of  Pompadour  satin.  Four  yards  of 
twenty- two  inch  material 

No.  3.  Autumn  Costume. — Of  copper- 
brown  cheviot ;  the  slashes  are  filled  in 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  pattern  of  any  garment  illustrated 
in  this  department  of  Godey's  will  be 
mailed  to  our  patrons.  Skirts,  waists, 
and  sleeves  may  be  obtained  at  twenty- 
five  cents  for  each  separate  pattern. 
Sleeves  are  not  included  in  waist  pat- 
terns. Only  the  regulation  measures  are 
used,  namely,  a  forty-inch  skirt  and  a 
thirty- six  inch  bust.  These  are  easily 
adapted  to  any  figure  by  cutting  tightly 
larger  or  smaller,  as  is  necessary.  The 
latest  novelties  will  be  found  in  our  illus- 
trations. 


Oar  desinis  are  French,  and  unlike  the  neoal  run  of 
patterns.  Ab  they  are  cut  to  order,  we  cannot  promise 
alwaya  to  deliver  them  at  a  day's  notice,  as  there  are 
often  many  orders  ahead,  but  no  considerable  delay  will 
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THE  LATEST  THING  IN  SKIRTS 


No.  1.— The  three  extender  breadths  finished  and  ready 
to  put  into  the  dress  skirt. 

Say  what  you  will  of  modem  styles, 
by  means  of  tiiem  all  women  are  created 
free  and  equal.  It  may  have  been  satis- 
factory to  the  Greeks  to  wear  robes 
whose  wrinkles  betrayed  the  entire  form, 
but  nowadays  women  of  unprepossessing 
physical  outlines  or  of  overmodest  minds 
prefer  some  mode  of  drapery  that  gives 
their  ingenuity  a  chance  to  rival  the 
charms  nature  has  given  others. 

Not  only  to  such  women,  however,  but 


cotton  ribbons.  When  attached  by 
loops  or  buttons  to  the  skirt,  the  steels 
are  locked,  and  three  noble  organ  plaits 
are  the  result  These  folds  are  veritably 
the  Three  Graces  of  drapery.  No  inter- 
lining is  necessary,  but  no  skirt  is  too 
heavy  for  the  appliance.  Its  weight — 
only  two  and  one-half  ounces — is  no  ap- 
preciable addition;  indeed,  it  has  the 
effect  of  deliciously  lightening  the  mod- 
em yoke  of  woman,  which  is,  of  course, 
her  cumbersome  skirts.     In  no  position 


No.  3. — Inside  of  the  dress  skirt  when  the  extending  breadths 
are  fastened  into  the  dress  skirt  ready  to  wear. 


No.  2  —Outside  view  of  the  extender  breadths  when  the 
steels  are  closed. 

to  the  shapeliest  as  well,  there  is  some- 
thing irresistible  in  the  brave  architect- 
ure of  a  trim  skirt  Of  all  abominations 
in  skirtery,  a  hang-dog  look  is  the  worst 
The  dressmaker,  however,  that  can  give 
the  proper  crispness  and  style  is  both 
rare  and  expensive.  A  benefactor  of 
her  sex  has  now  appeared  with  a  bit  of 
mechanical  neatness  and  despatch  that 
is  fairly  inspired.  She  calls  the  little 
contrivance  "  La  Pliante." 

It  is  an  arrangement  of  six  pieces  of 
sliding  pliant  steel  encased  in  silk  or 


does  the  little  trickster  betray  its  pres- 
ence. Sitting,  standing,  jammed  and 
twisted  in  crowds,  in  any  position  its 
elasticity  preserves  it  intact  "  La  Pli- 
ante "  is  so  cheap  that  one  can  have  a 
set  for  every  skirt ;  or  the  appliance  can 
be  put  in  an  underskirt,  and  will  there 
serve  for  all  overskirts.  Underskirts  al- 
ready fitted  with  "La  Pliante"  are  also 
to  be  had.  The  value  of  the  arrange- 
ment in  packing  heavy  gowns  cannot 
be  too  gratefully  recognized. 


No.  4.— Back  view  of  the  dress  skirt  when  turned  right 
Side  out. 
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FANCY  WORK 

Thb  ingenuity  displayed  along  the 
various  lines  of  art  needlework  is  indeed 
wonderful  A  well-appointed  table 
nowadays  is  not  complete  without  its 
various  tray-cloths,  doylies,  and  centre 
pieces. 

There  are  carving  cloths  and  plate  doy- 
lies suitable  to  each  particular  course ; 
fish,  roast  goose,  turkey,  lamb  and  peas, 
roast  veal  and  game  all  have  appropriate 
cloths.  By  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Barnes- 
Bruce,  we  reproduce  two  unique  designs; 
one  is  a  carving  cloth  for  roast  veal,  the 
other  a  tray  cloth. 

The  border  of  the  roast-veal  cloth  is 
formed  of  conventionalized  lettuce  leaves 
in  exquisitely  shaded  greens  executed  in 
long  and  short  button-hole  stitch,  the 
veining  of  the  leaves  done  in  ouUine ; 
this  border  encircles  four  frisking  calves 
outlined  in  brown  and  tied  together 
with  bands  and  bows  of  ribbon  in  solid 
embroidery  in  yellow  silk. 

A  tray  cloth  with  a  chrysanthemum  de- 
sign, the  ragged  petals  worked  in  white 
and  faint  yellow,  is  an  exquisite  piece  of 
work  ;  the  leaves  are  done  in  pale  green. 


and  the  German  motto  of  welcome  may 
be  embroidered  in  white  or  gold  color  in 
solid  embroidery. 

The  decorative  artists  are  continually 
evolving  new  designs  in  embroidery, 
which  are  applicable  to  everything  in 
the  Hne  of  table  and  tray  cloths,  mats, 
centre  pieces^  buffet,  scarves  etc. 


Sabicriben  who  wish  lo  order  commenced  or  finiebed 
lace  work,  and  materials,  can  do  so  by  addresatne  tbe 
Ii^ancj  Work  Bdltor,  wbo  win  give  tbem  any  deainid  tn- 
formation. 
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FLORAL  FfiTES 

The  floral  fete  is  of  ancient  origin, 
but  has  been  revived  in  the  south  of 
France  and  Italy.  Nice,  the  land  of 
flowers,  has  been  renowned  for  these 
lovely  fetes,  and  later  on  America  adopt- 
ed the  charmiDg  idea. 

Saratoga,  Lenox,  and  other  famous 
watering  places  hold  these  flower-f^tes 
during  the  late  summer,  when  flowers 
become  cheap  and  plentiful  This  cus- 
tom is  growing  fast  in  favor,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  every  small  village 
in  the  United  States  should  not  insti- 
tute a  yearly  flower-festivaL  It  stimu- 
lates the  love  of  flowers,  promotes  a 
taste  for  the  beautiful,  and  from  a  com- 
mercial standpoint  may  prove  of  infinite 
service,  for  such  a  unique  celebration 
brings  crowds  of  sightseers,  and  in  an 
indirect  way  is  of  great  benefit. 

Those  who  do  not  own  carriages  can 
decorate  their  wheels,  and  a  procession 
where  both  vehicles  and  wheels  are  em- 
bowered in  flowers  and  greenery  is  a 
beautiful  sight.  The  expense  in  a  village, 
where  almost  every  one  has  a  garden,  is 
inconsiderable  ;  those  who  do  not,  may 
have  recourse  to  the  fields  and  woods, 
where  the  golden-rod  and  daisy  grow 
side  by  side,  or  the  brilliant  lily  lifts  its 
gorgeous  head.  In  the  fall,  autumn- 
leaf  decoration  is  unsurpassed  for  its 
superb  color,  and  the  lily  ponds  may  be 
rifled  of  their  fragrant  bloom. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  turn  the  car- 
riage or  wheel  over  to  the  expensive 
florist ;  any  woman  of  taste  can  deco- 
rate her  own  turnout  with  flowers  and 
ribbons,  and,  attired  in  some  gay  and 
inexpensive  summer  fabric,  ride  in  the 
procession. 

Some  examples  taken  from  the  Sara- 
toga floral  fete  are  as  follows  :  a  barouche 
decorated  with  yellow  chrysanthemums  ; 
the  horses  wore  yellow  blankets,  and  the 
reins  were  of  yellow  ribbon.  Another, 
simple  yet  eflFective,  consisted  of  canna 
leaves  with  the  bright  red  flowers. 
Golden-rod  is  especially  lovely,  twined 
around  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  and 
in  trailing  garlands  draped  about  the 
body  of  the  carriage.  Grasses  and  bul- 
rushes are  handsome  alone,  or,  combined 
with    yellow  daisies  or  marigolds,  are 


effective.  Sweet  peas  lend  themselves 
admirably  to  decoration,  as  do  the 
showy  sunflower,  hollyhock,  and  lark- 
spur. 

Moss  starred  with  small  flowers  is  a 
charming  idea ;  spikes  of  gladiolus  make 
a  showy  decoration  ;  the  horses  may  be 
garlanded  with  ropes  of  flowers  or 
leaves. 

The  occupants  of  the  carriage  hold 
floral  parasols  and  are  profusely  be- 
decked with  bunches  of  flowers. 

Even  the  humble  express  wagon  may 
be  so  ornamented  as  to  be  unrecogniza- 
ble. Wheels  are  very  easily  trimmed, 
and  can  be  made  very  beautifuL 

A  cart  drawn  by  oxen  is  a  picturesque 
feature  and  is  readily  obteonable  in  a 
smaU  country  town. 

Even  green  lettuce  and  asparagus 
vine  make  a  delightful  symphony  of 
color. 

The  trimmings  of  vehicles  may  be 
varied  ad  infinitum,  and  great  ingenuity 
is  displayed.  The  coachman's  hat-band, 
epaulets,  and  whip  are  often  decorated 
in  the  same  color  as  the  flowers,  and 
sashes  may  be  wound  about  their  waists ; 
they  sometimes  wear  three  cornered 
hats  of  pasteboard  covered  with  flowers. 

The  battle  of  flowers  takes  place  en 
route,  the  carriages  are  fiUed  with 
flowers,  and  the  occupants  pelt  each 
other  vdth  missiles  laden  with  fragrance; 
the  houses  along  the  route  are  dressed 
with  flowers  and  a  general  cur  of  festiv- 
ity pervades  the  place.  By  all  means,  let 
every  village  inaugurate  its  floral  fete. 
It  is  something  to  occupy  the  minds  of 
residents,  and  makes  a  delightful  break 
in  the  monotony  of  the  summer. 

POMPEIAN  DECORATION 

It  is  astonishing  that  in  this  age  of  a 
revival  in  the  various  forms  of  antique 
household  decoration,  more  attention 
has  not  been  accorded  to  the  bizarre 
and  beautiful  art  unearthed  in  the  en- 
tombed cities  of  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum. 

The  modem  decorator  has  exhausted 
the  Greek,  early  English,  old  German  and 
mediseval  forms  of  interior  ornamenta- 
tion ;  these  have  been  reproduced  until 
the  eye  wearies  of  the  incongruities  of  a 
modem  Gothic  residence  with  fomiah- 
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ingB  in  the  age  of  the  bastard  French, 
or  Florentine  renaissance. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  persons 
of  wealth  and  artistic  tastes  have  not 
wearied  of  the  sameness  of  these  dwell- 
ings built  upon  conventional  models, 
and  turned  to  the  beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  the  apartments  and  the  rich 
mural  adornment  of  the  Pompeian 
houses.  For  a  summer  residence,  the 
marble  courtyard,  with  its  tinkling 
fountain  and  rich-hued  aquatic  plants 
floating  in  a  marble  basin,  the  walls 
painted  with  the  well-known  bacchantes 
in  their  floating  raiment,  the  green  bronze 
lamps,  and  the  low,  luxurious  couches 
of  the  cubicula,  or  bedroom,  and  the  tri- 
clinium, or  dining-room  would  be  noveL 

The  summer  triclinium  was  built 
with  an  open  roof  screened  from  the 
ardent  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  trellis  of 
grape-vines,  from  which  hung  suspend- 
ed the  luscious  purple  fruit ;  the  waUs 
were  painted  in  brilliant  colors,  and  a 
general  air  of  festivity  prevaded  the 
apartment  Nothing  more  exquisite 
could  be  imagined  than  this  al  fresco 
arrangement,  which  would  make  a 
charming  adjunct  to  some  lovely 
country  mansion.  There  is  an  air  of 
luxurious  splendor  about  these  Pom- 
peian rooms,  and  a  warmth  of  color 
which  should  prove  fascinating  to  those 
seeking  a  form  of  decorative  art  which 
has  not  been  frequently  reproduced. 
An  excellent  model  for  those  in  search 
of  novelty  is  the  House  of  Pansa,  an 
elaborate  reproduction  of  the  dwelling 
of  a  wealthy  noble  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
This  splendid  example  of  a  house 
under  the  Roman  empire,  was  construct- 
ed by  Mr.  Franklin  W.  Smith  at  Sara- 
toga, the  designs  being  taken  from 
paintings  and  casts  in  the  royal  museum 
at  Naples.  By  all  means,  let  us  culti- 
vate a  pure  standard  of  art,  and  beau- 
tify our  dwellings  with  the  exquisitely 
brilliant  and  artistic  mural  decorations 
which  have  been  a  revelation  to  the  en- 
tire civilized  world. 

NEW  IDEAS  IN  ENTERTAINING 

Ths  Faggot  party  is  a  novelty.  In 
one  comer  of  the  invitation  cards  are 
the  enigmatical  words  "Faggot  Party," 
which,  interpreted,    means    that    each 


guest  is  expected  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  entertainment  in  the  shape 
of  music,  a  recitation,  or  anything  he  or 
she  may  deem  fit. 

A  wedding  prelude  sometimes  takes 
the  place  of  the  farewell  luncheon  prior 
to  the  nuptials.  Musical  selections  con- 
sisting of  wedding  marches,  love  themes 
from  the  different  operas,  and  the  love 
songs  of  different  nations  are  rendered. 
Poems  on  love,  either  original  or  se- 
lected, are  recited,  and  a  pretty  touch, 
is  the  story  told  by  the  bride-elect's  sis- 
ter or  intimate  friend,  of  the  loves  of 
the  prospective  bride  and  groom,  where 
they  first  met,  the  scene  of  the  proposal, 
and  their  adventures  up  to  date. 

A  charming  novelty  for  a  nuptial  is 
the  carrying  of  the  wedding-ring  by  one 
of  the  bride's  little  sisters.  The  child 
holds  a  silver  basket  of  roses  or  any 
other  preferred  flower,  upon  whose 
petals  rests  the  golden  circlet  which 
binds  the  pair  for  life.  Another  idea  is 
the  bearing  of  the  nuptial  ring  upon 
an  elegantly  embroidered  cushion.  A 
sweet  child  dressed  in  white,  or  a  page 
in  a  white  satin  court- dress,  precedes 
the  bride  and  groom  up  the  aisle,  offer- 
ing the  ring  at  the  proper  time. 

A  pretty  fashion  is  the  offering  of  the 
bridal  decorations  after  the  wedding  to 
some  hospital  It  is  usual  for  the 
trustees  of  these  institutions  to  send  a 
response  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  ;  these 
missives  are  replaced  in  a  frame  by  the 
florist  and  sent  by  him  to  his  patrons. 

At  a  crystal  wedding  of  great  mag- 
nificence, the  trees  on  the  lawn  were 
hung  with  crystal  bells  of  different  col- 
ors ;  these  gay  little  bells  emitted  a 
musical  tintinnabulation  as  the  wind 
stirred  among  the  trees.  The  souve- 
nirs were  in  the  form  of  glass  tumblers, 
engraved  with  the  names  of  the  bride  and 
groom  and  the  date. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SPEAK- 
ING VOICE 

The  speaking  voice  of  the  American 
woman  has  ever  been  a  reproach  to  her. 
Beside  the  well-modulated  tones  of  the 
English  woman  it  sounds  shrill  and 
discordant 

Owen  Meredith  says:  ''The  Italians 
have  voices  like  peacocks ; "  but  while 
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designating  the  peculiarities  of  the  vocal 
cords  of  the  yarious  European  naiLons, 
he  ignores  that  of  the  free-bom  Ameri- 
can woman. 

While  every  girl  who  has  the  slight- 
est pretensions  toward  the  possession  of 
a  vocal  organ  is  taught  singing,  the  cid- 
tivation  of  the  speaking  tones  is  almost 
unknown. 

Elocution,  to  be  sure,  is  taught  both 
in  the  public  and  private  schools ;  the 
methods  are  declamatory  rather  than 
conversational,  and  are  of  little  use  in 
every-day  life. 

Nothing  adds  a  greater  fascination  to 
a  woman  than  the  possession  of  a  musi- 
cal, well-modulated  voica  If  she  is  not 
endowed  with  it  by  nature,  why  should 
not  her  peculiarities  be  modified  by  art  ? 

It  is  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  at- 
tempt to  correct  defects  in  a  grown 
person.  It  is  the  mother  who  should 
commence  by  training  the  speaking  tones 
of  her  children  almost  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  lisp  their  first  infantile  words. 

In  most  schools  the  pupils  recite 
their  lessons  in  a  high  pitched,  monoto- 
nous key,  and  provided  their  answers 
are  correct^  the  instructor  cares  little 
about  the  pronunciation  or  the  modula- 
tion of  the  tonea 

In  England  and  France  children  are 
reproved  for  talking  too  fast  and  too 
loud ;  in  consequence,  there  is  more 
music  in  the  voice  of  the  women  of 
these  nationalities  than  can  be  found  in 
that  of  Americans. 

A  low-keyed  sweet  voice  and  a  dis- 
tinct intonation  should  be  possessions 
much  coveted  by  a  woman.  They  are 
often  the  secret  of  the  fascination  ex- 
ercised by  plain  women  over  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  Much  may 
be  learned  by  watching  one's  self  careful- 
ly and  repressing  the  natural  tendency 
io  speak  shrilly  and  enunciate  thickly. 

Almost  all  of  the  English  writers  com- 
ment on  our  lack  of  cultivation  in  this 
respect,  and  whOe  lauding  the  grace, 
beauty,  and  intelligence  of  the  American 
girl,  generally  manage  to  say  something 
sarcastic  in  regard  to  her  voice.  While 
every  other  department  of  education  in 
America  is  of  the  best,  the  neglect  to 
train  the  speaking  voices  of  children 
shows  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
power  of  well  modulated  tones. 


CLUBS  AND  CX)LLEGES 

The  Browning  Club,  of  Philadelphia, 
numbers  over  a  thousand  members,  the 
waiting  list  being  very  large. 

The  Health  Culture  Society,  of  Brook- 
lyn, with  Mrs.  Lumsden  as  president,  is 
composed  of  women  who  defy  the  man- 
dates of  fashion  ;  the  members  are  ad- 
vocating shorter  skirts  and  other 
needed  reforms.  It  remains  for  these 
estimable  ladies  to  invent  something 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  women, 
and  not  shock  the  too  sensitive  nerves 
of  masculinity. 

Miss  Charlotte  Smith,  President  of  the 
Woman's  Rescue  League,  has  promul- 
gated an  edict  against  female  bicycle 
riders,  declaring  that  it  is  "leading 
them  headlong  to  the  deviL**  She  pro- 
poses to  have  Congress  bar  the  wheel  to 
all  women.  Miss  Smith  evidently  does 
not  object  to  the  male  bicycbste  increas- 
ing the  population  of  Sheol,  but  protests 
against  women  wheeling  '*  into  the  jaws 
of  death,  into  the  gates  of  Hell." 

Wellesley  College  has  relieved  ite 
students  from  the  thraldom  of  house- 
work, and  has  increased  its  prices,  so 
that  it  can  afford  to  hire  servante  for 
such  work  instead  of  imposing  the 
drudgery  upon  its  students.  The  stand- 
ard of  excellence  has  been  raised,  so 
that  all  of  a  girl's  time  must  be  devoted 
to  her  academic  studies.  To  obviate  the 
loss  of  a  practical  training  in  house- 
work, a  course  in  domestic  science  has 
been  substituted.  To  compensate  for 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  tuition,  a 
number  of  free  scholarships  have  been 
provided. 

The  Women's  Association  of  Greater 
Saratoga  numbers  1,600,  each  member 
only  paying  10  cents  annual  dues.  The 
object  is,  making  Saratoga  a  health  re- 
sort for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  ; 
these  women  are  advocating  the  laying 
out  of  a  park  and  free  springs,  which 
shall  belong  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment These  energetic  citizenesses  have 
also  taken  a  hand  in  helping  the  dty  of- 
ficials to  keep  the  streets  clean.  Their 
assistance  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
local  government,  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions have  improved.  Many  of  the  fash- 
ionable women  are  members. 
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BufGsdo,  Albany,  and  Saratoga,  all 
hilly  cities,  seem  to  be  the  favorite 
haunts  of  the  bicyclist  Bicycle  liyeries 
abound,  and  an  enterprising  druggist 
in  Saratoga  has  evolved  an  up-to-date 
drink  named  Cyclaphate  to  relieve  the 
thirst  of  the  inveterate  wheelwoman. 

Conservative  Yale  is  invulnerable 
to  the  attacks  of  women,  its  doors 
being  still  closed  against  them ;  the 
faculty  have,  however,  made  a  conces- 
sion in  their  favor,  and  have  provided 
for  a  teachers'  course.  Teachers,  both 
male  and  female,  can  enroll  their  names 
in  the  university  catalogue. 

Sympathetic  photography  is  among 
the  novelties  of  the  day.  It  is  a  some- 
what alarming  discovery,  as  one's  likes 
and  dislikes  may  be  recorded  by  a  snap 
shot  taken  of  two  hands  while  a  short 
distance  apart ;  the  position  of  the 
sparks  indicates  affinity  or  repulsion. 

People  who  like  something  better 
than  tea  and  cakes  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  at  English  five  o'clock  teas 
asparagus  en  mayonnaise  and  light 
white  wines  have  been  introduced. 

A  simple  and  decorative  novelty  for 
the  table  or  sitting-room  is  made  in  this 
way:  A  cheap  pottery  vase  is  filled 
wiUi  water  and  some  grass  seed  or  flax 
seed  is  thickly  strewn  over  the  surface ; 
in  a  day  the  seed  commences  to  sprout 
and  soon  forms  a  thick  mat  of  living 
green,  which  lasts  from  one  to  two 
months  ;  when  the  growth  begins  to 
fade,  it  is  scraped  off  and  the  outside  is 
.sown  vdth  fresh  seeds.  These  grass 
vases,  filled  with  flowers,  make  a  charm- 
ing table  ornament. 

A  statute  which  recently  went  into 
effect  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  en- 
titled The  Married  Woman's  Law ;  its 
enactment  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
women  lawyers  in  various  States.  It 
provides  that  a  married  woman  may 
dispose  of  her  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty in  the  same  manner  as  a  married 
man  ;  that  when  she  manages  a  busi- 
ness of  her  own,  her  entire  earnings  be- 
long to  herself.  The  husband  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  debts  contracted  by  his 
vvife  prior  to  their  marriage,  and  the 
mother  is  recognized  as  the  legitimate 
guardian  of  her  children. 


WOMEN  UP  TO  DATE 

Virginia  Rosalie  Coxe  is  a  musician 
and  authoress,  and  is  endowed  vrith  great 
physical  charms. 

Miss  Eda  Thallon,  a  Brooklyn  woman, 
coaches  the  Yassar  gii-ls  in  athletics  ; 
she  is  as  well  inform^  in  such  matters 
as  the  college  men.  The  grounds  of 
the  college  where  feats  of  running  and 
jumping  are  performed,  are  barred 
against  masculine  visitors. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  McKee,  the  daughter  of 
President  Harrison,  is  the  Vice  Regent 
General  of  The  Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. She  has  clear-cut  features  and  an 
intelUgent  expression.  Mrs.  McEee  re- 
cently delivered  an  address  at  the  Sara- 
toga meeting  of  the  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

Tanta  Sanna  is  the  name  by  which 
Mrs.  Paul  Eruger  is  known  in  Pre- 
toria. The  wife  of  the  President  of  the 
Transvaal  is  by  no  means  a  progressive 
woman,  devoting  her  energies  to  her 
household  duties  rather  than  politics. 
She  is  always  dressed  in  a  govm  of  som- 
bre black,  the  cut  of  which  remains 
the  same. 

Mrs.  Williams,  the  aunt  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  wealthy  Olga  Bodisco,  has  re- 
cently been  admitted  to  the  Louise 
Home.  Mrs.  Semple,  the  daughter  of 
President  Tyler,  is  also  an  inmate,  and 
Miss  Calhoun,  a  relative  of  John  C. 
Calhoun. 

Elizabeth  Gardner  and  the  French 
painter  Bouguereau  are  a  pair  of  con- 
stant lovers.  They  were  engaged  for 
thirteen  years,  but  owing  to  his  moth- 
er's opposition,  were  not  married  tmtil 
after  her  death.  This  Parisian  idyl  re- 
futes the  popular  theory  of  French 
flippancy,  an  idea  gained  from  the 
perusal  of  the  latter-day  French  school 
of  novelists. 

Mrs.  Spencer  Trask  is  among  the 
wealthy  women  who  have  entered  the 
field  of  literature.  She  possesses  un- 
doubted talent,  and  has  published  both 
prose  and  verse.  Her  ''  White  Satin  and 
Homespun  "  is  a  dainty  little  volume. 

The  Princess  of  Whales  is  called 
"  granny  "  by  her  grandchildren.  The 
Princess  is  a  well-preserved  woman,  and 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  typical 
white-haired  grandmother. 
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THE  DRESSING-TABLE 

THE   HAIR 

Too  frequent  shampooing  of  the  hair 
is  detrimental  and  in  no  wise  necessary 
for  cleanliness  ;  soap  is  apt  to  fade  it  if 
too  strong ;  alkaline  preparations  should 
also  be  avoided.  Wlien  soap  is  used,  it 
should  be  white  castile  or  some  of  the 
harmless,  unperfumed  toilet  soaps.  It 
is  not  necessary,  save  in  very  warm 
weather,  to  wash  the  hair  thoroughly 
more  than  once  a  month  ;  a  sponge,  wet 
in  tepid  water,  rubbed  on  the  scalp 
every  morning,  will  be  sufficient  to  keep 
it  clean.  The  best  shampoo  is  made 
with  two  eggs  whipped  to  a  froth  and 
rubbed  into  the  roots  of  the  hair.  It  is 
left  to  dry  on.  In  about  an  hour  the 
hair  may  be  thoroughly  washed  in  warm 
water  and  a  little  borax. 

Brushing  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
methods  of  rendering  the  hair  healthy, 
soft  and  brilliant,  but  the  brush  must 
be  applied  systematically  and  thoroughly 
on  rising  and  before  retiring.  Brushing 
is  worth  all  the  nostrums  sold  in  the 
shops  and  should  not  be  neglected. 
Brushes  should  never  be  washed ;  this 
process  softens  the  bristles  and  spoils 
their  efficacy.  They  may  be  cleansed 
by  a  dry  rubbing  with  bran  or  com 
meal,  which  removes  the  grease  and 
dirt ;  should  the  bristles  become  limber 
from  constant  use,  they  may  be  hard- 
ened by  dipping  in  a  solution  of  am- 
monia and  water. 

The  old  idea  that  shaving  the  head 
improves  the  hair  is  disputed  by  many  ; 
excepting  in  the  case  of  a  severe  illness, 
the  head  should  never  be  shaved  ;  clip- 
ping or  singeing  the  ends  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  growth. 

Gray  hair  is  often  caused  by  using 
strong  alkaline  washes  and  patent  hair 
dyes,  which  contain  mineral  acids ; 
they  rot  the  hair  and  cause  it  to  lose  its 
color  and  fall  out.  The  too  frequent 
use  of  curling  tongs  is  detrimental ;  the 
heat  dries  the  hair,  makes  it  harsh,  and 
is  apt  to  injure  the  oil  and  color  glands, 
which  nourish  it 

Dandruff  causes  the  hair  to  ffiU  out, 
which  is  a  reason  for  keeping  the  scalp 
clean  by  means  of  shampooing  and  fre- 
quent brushing. 


DAINTY  DISHES 

DEVILLED   TOMATOES 

Cut  the  tomatoes  in  thick  slices  and 
broil.  Prepare  a  sauce  according  to  the 
following  recipe :  Take  the  yolks  of  two 
hard-boiled  eggs,  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  melted  butter,  two  and  a  half  of 
vinegar,  the  whites  of  eggs  whipped 
to  a  froth,  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  a  half 
teaspoonful  of  mustard,  and  a  season- 
ing of  salt,  pepper,  and  Worcestershire 
sauce.  Eub  the  egg-yolks  until  smooth 
with  the  butter,  adding  the  other  in- 
gredients. Beat  for  five  minutes,  add 
the  vinegar,  and  heat  until  it  comes  to 
a  boil,  stirring  in  the  yolk  of  one  raw 
egg  until  the  mixture  thickena  Pour 
over  the  tomatoes  and  serve. 

FRUIT   ICE   CREAM 

Mash  bananas,  strawberries,  or  any 
other  fruit  to  a  pulp,  and  add  to  the 
cream  while  freezing.  For  water  ices 
the  juice  of  the  fruit  is  used. 

BLACKBERRY    CORDIAL 

This  cordial  is  not  only  pleasant  to 
the  taste,  but  possesses  medicinal  quali- 
ties. A  pound  of  sugar  to  a  quajt  of 
fruit  is  the  regulation  allowance ;  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  cloves,  the  same  of  cin- 
namon, and  a  whole  nutmeg.  Boil  and 
skim  carefully  until  the  liquid  is  a  rich 
syrup. 

USEFUL  HINTS 

TO   DISTINGUISH   LINEN   FROM    COTTON 

In  purchasing  handkerchiefs,  moisten 
the  tip  of  the  finger  and  stretch  the 
handkerchief  over  it ;  if  it  wets  through 
immediately  it  is  linen,  if  it  takes  a 
longer  time  you  may  be  sure  it  is  cotton. 

TO   CLEANSE   MATTINO 

Spread  it  thickly  with  damp  Fuller's 
earth,  which  must  remain  on  for  a  day 
or  two  ;  then  wash  off  with  warm  salt 
and  water. 

Baking  soda  will  be  found  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  silver  polish ;  dip  a 
damp  cloth  in  the  powder,  rub  well,  and 
polish  with  a  dry  chamois. 
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BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN 
By  George  C,  Lay 

I.— FRANKLIN  THE  APPRENTICE;  THE  PRINTER,   AND  THE  PHIL080PHER 
A  sage  is  the  instructor  of  a  hundred  ages.— il/<witf»t/#. 


NO  man  in  the  heroic  age  of  Amer- 
ica exerted  a  deeper  influence 
upon  tiie  people,  enjoyed  a  great- 
er popularity  at  home,  or  attained  a 
more  lasting  renown  abroad  than  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

He  was  our  good  genius.     He  took 
our  country  by  the  hand  in  her  infancy 
and  led  her  in  the  paths  of  industry, 
thrift,  and  wisdom.     Bom  on  January 
17,  1706,  at  Boston,  he  hved  eighty-four 
years,  and  died  at  Philadelphia  on  April 
17, 1790.     His  long,  eventful,  and  useful 
career  is  an  example  worthy  of  emula- 
tion, and  his  life,  rich  in  bene- 
factions, inspires  all  thought- 
ful men  with  faith,  hope,  and 
courage. 

The  greatest  charm  of  his 
character  lay  in  his  humor 
and  good  -  natiire.  He  con- 
tributed chiefly  to  the  happi- 
ness of  his  fellow-men  and  of 
posterity  by  teaching  them, 
through  precept  and  example, 
the  Art  of  living  Well. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  the 
seventh  child  of  Josiah  Frank- 
lin and  Abiah  Folger.  His 
father  was  a  tallow  chandler, 
who  emigrated  from  England 
and  settled  in  Boston. 

Benjamin  was  bom  almost 
in  the  shadow  of  the  old  South        ^ 
Church.  ^ 

In  the  preliminary  period 


of  the  American  Revolution  this  historic 
building  was  the  scene  of  the  great  town 
meetings,  where  the  people  of  Boston 
met  to  resist  the  encroachments  upon 
their  liberties.  Here  Samuel  Adams, 
James  Otis,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  fired 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  early  patriots,  and 
here,  seventy  yeara  before  the  Dfeclara- 
tion  of  Independence,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  christened.  Soon  after  the  birth 
of  Benjamin  his  father  removed  to  a 
house  on  the  comer  of  Hanover  and 
Union  Streets,  where  he  continued  the 
business  of  making  soap  and  candles. 


The   House  in  which   Franklin  was  Born. 
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His  sign  was  in  the  form 
of  a  blue  globe,  bearing 
his  name,  "  Josiah  Frank- 
lin," and  the  date  "  1698/* 

An  authentic  story  of 
his  childhood  was  made 
the  subject  of  one  of 
Pranklin's  most  celebrat- 
ed writings,  composed 
when  an  old  man,  and 
entitled  "  Don't  Pay  Too 
Much  for  Your  Whistle." 

We  give  the  story  in 
his  own  words : 

When  I  was  a  cliild  of 
«even  years  old  my  frieuds 
on  a  holiday  filled  my  pock- 
ets with  coppers.  I  went 
directly  to  a  shop  where  they 
sold  toys  for  children,  and 
being  charmed  with  the 
sound  of  a  whistle  .  .  . 
I   voluntarily   offered    and 

fave  all  my  money  for  one.  I  then  came 
ome  and  went  whistling  all  over  the  house. 
.  .  .  My  brothers  and  sisters  and  cou- 
sins .  .  .  told  me  I  had  given  four  times 
ss  much  for  it  as  it  was  worth,  put  me  in 
mind  what  good  things  I  might  have  bought 
with  the  rest  of  the  money,  arid  laughed  at 
me  so-  much  for  my  folly  that  I  cried  with 
vexation,  and  the  reflection  gave  me  more 
-chagrin  than  the  whistle  gave  me  pleasure. 

This,  however,  was  afterwards  of  use  to 
me.    .     .     . 

As  I  grew  up,  came  into  the  world  and  ob- 
served the  actions  of  men,  I  thought  I  met 
with  many,  very  many,  who  gave  too  much 
for  their  whistle. 

When  I  saw  any  one  too  ambitious  of  court 
favor,  sacrificing  his  time,  ...  his  re- 
pose, his  liberty,  his  virtue  and  perhaps  his 
friends  to  attain  it,  I  have  said  to  myself,  this 
man  gives  too  much  for  his  whistle.     .     .     . 

If  I  see  one  fond  of  ap|)earance,  or  fine 
clothes,  fine  houses,  fine  furniture,  fine  equip- 
ages, all  above  his  fortune,  for  which  he  con- 
tracts debts  and  ends  his  career  in  prison, 
alas,  say  I,  he  has  paid  dear,  very  dear,  for 
his  whistle. 

When  I  see  a  beautiful,  sweet-tempered  girl 
married  to  an  ill-natured  brute  of  a  husband, 
what  a  pity,  say  I,  that  she  should  pay  so 
much  for  a  whistle.     In  short,  I  conceive  that 

freat  part  of  the  miseries  of  mankind  are 
rough t  upon  them  by  the  false  estimates  they 
have  made  of  the  value  of  things  and  by  their 
giving  too  much  for  their  whistle. 

His  father's  trade  was  distasteful  to 
young  Benjamin,  and  he  wanted  to  go 
to  sea.  To  dissuade  him  from  this  in- 
chnation  and  to  discover  his  bent,  his 
father  took  him  around  to  different 
shops   and  greatly  interested  the    boy 


in  mechanical  trades.  As 
one  of  Benjamin's  broth- 
ers had  run  away  to  sea^ 
and  had  not  been  heard 
from,  the  father  dreaded 
another  break  in  his 
household,  and  pictured 
to  his  son  the  perils  and 
hardships  of  a  seafaring 
Ufe. 

Benjamin  fortunately 
had  developed  at  an  early 
age  a  taste  for  books, 
and  he  was  finally  per- 
suaded, when  twelve 
years  old,  to  bind  him- 
self as  an  apprentice  to 
his  brother  James,  who 
was  a  printer  in  Boston 
and  afterward  published 
The  Story  of  the  Whistle.  the  New  England  Cour- 

anty  one  of  the  earliest 
newspapers  in  America.  In  his  broth- 
er's printing-office  young  Benjamin 
learned  to  set  type,  and  became  an 
expert  printer.  This  was  a  trade  then 
very  little  in  use,  but  it  fascinated  the 
young  lad  and  afterward  proved  the 
foundation  of  his  prosperity.  He  was 
never  ashamed  of  his  business ;  on  the 
contrary,  was  proud  of  it,  and  ever  en- 
cotiraged  young  men  to  learn  some 
trade. 

His  well-known  saying  illustrates  the 
just  estimate  that  every  one  should  put 
upon  his  calling,  diligently  pursued  : 
"  He  that  hath  a  trade  hath  an  estate, 
and  he  that  hath  a  profession  hath  an 
office  of  profit  and  honor." 

The  identical  printing-press  at  which 
he  worked  in  his  brother's  office  is  still 
in  existence,  a  much-revered  relic,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association,  in  Boston.  This 
press  was  removed  by  James  Franklin  to 
Newport,  and  was  preserved  for  more 
than  a  century  in  the  office  of  the  Netty 
port  Mercury,  which  he  established. 
About  the  year  1859  it  was  purchased 
by  John  B.  Murray,  a  banker  of  New 
York,  who  presented  it,  through  Robert 
C.  Winthrop,  to  the  Association.  A 
glance  at  the  modem  newspaper  press, 
which  is  capable  of  printing  four-  or  six- 
page  papers  at  the  rate  of  96,000  per 
hour,  affords  an  interesting  contrast 
In   the  old  printing-office  Benjamin 
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-was  able  to  gratify  his  intense  love  of 
books  by  borrowing  from  the  book- 
sellers' apprentices,  and  he  snatched  his 
time  for  reading  from  his  work  and  his 
meals,  often  sitting  up  half  the  night 
devouring  the  contents  of  his  books. 
He  wrote  and  printed  ballads  upon  cur- 
rent events,  and  sold  them  in  the  streets 
of  Boston.  He  wrote  and  published 
articles  in  the  New  England  Courant^ 
and  before  he  was  seventeen  years  of 
age  attained  much  skill  and  cleverness 
in  writing.  His  father  had  pointed  out 
to  him  certain  defects  in  his  style,  and 
he  set  to  work  diligently  to  improve  it. 
His  method  was  original  and  well  worthy 
of  imitation  by  all  young  writers.  He 
foimd  an  odd  volume  of  the  Spectator, 
and  read  and  reread  the  papers  by  Ad- 
dison and  Steele  wifh  unspeakable  de- 
light. He  then  selected  one  essay,  read 
it  over  until  the  ideas  were  thoroughly 
grasped,  then  wrote  and  rewrote  the 
essay  in  his  own  language,  and  com- 
pleted the  exercise  by  comparison  with 
the  original.  This  performance  was 
many  times  repeated  until,  by  careful, 
painstaking  practice,  he  acquired  a  prose 
style  which  in  many  beautiftd  examples 
rivals  that  of  the  best  English  writers. 

He  happened  to  meet  with  a  book  by 
one  Tryon,  recommending  a  vegetable 
diet,  and  he  became  a  vegetarian. 

He  suggested  to  his  brother  that,  if 
he  were  allowed  half  the 
money  his  brother  paid  for 
his  board,  he  would  board 
himself.  This  was  agreed  to, 
and  Franklin  tells  us  that  he 
was  able  to  save  half  the  simi 
allowed  him.  This  he  spent 
for  books. 

"  He  was  self-taught,"  says 
Lord  Brougham,  "in  all  he 
knew.  His  hours  of  study 
were  stolen  from  those  of 
sleep  and  of  meals,  or  gained 
by  some  ingenious  contri- 
vance for  reading,  while  the 
work  of  his  dail}'  calling  went 
on. 

The  Courant  was  published 
in  the  name  of  Benjamin 
about  1723,  his  brother  James 
having  aroused  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment by  his  attacks. 


At  this  time,  when  Benjamin  wa» 
seventeen  years  old,  the  brothers  quar- 
relled and  Benjamin  ran  away.  He  took 
passage  on  a  sloop  bound  for  New  York, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1723,  "without  the  least  recom- 
mendation to  or  knowledge  of  any  per- 
son in  the  place  and  with  very  little 
money  in  his  pocket." 

On  his  voyage  to  New  York,  which 
took  three  days,  he  was  cured  of  his 
vegetarian  views  in  a  characteristic  way» 
The  crew  caught  some  cod,  which  was. 
served  up  in  the  most  appetizing  shape. 
Benjamin  had  been  exceedingly  fond  of 
fish  before  he  became  a  vegetarian.  He 
wavered  in  his  resolution,  but,  true  to 
his  principles,  declined  to  partake,  un- 
til observing  when  the  cod  was  cut 
open  that  it  had  satisfied  its  own  hunger 
by  swallowing  small  fish,  he  suddenly- 
changed  his  mind,  and  said  that,  if  the 
cod  devoured  little  fish,  he  could  see  na 
reason  why  he  should  not  eat  cod. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  New  York  he  ap- 
plied for  work  at  the  printing-office  of 
William  Bradford,  one  of  the  early  print- 
ers of  New  York,  who,  having  nothing^ 
for  him  to  do,  advised  him  to  go  to  Phil- 
adelphia, where  there  were  two  printers, 
Andrew  Bradford  and  one  Keimer. 

He  immediately  set  out  in  an  old 
boat  for  Amboy,  intending  to  go  down 
the  bay  and  through  the  kills,  along  the 


New  York  in   1723. 
From  «o  old  print. 
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north  shore  of  Staten  Island,  thence 
across  New  Jersey  to  Burlington,  and 
then  by  boat  to  Philadelphia.  This  was 
the  usual  route  for  travellers  in  those 
early  days.  On  his  passage  down  the 
bay  a  sudden  squall  tore  the  rotten 
sails  to  pieces  and  drove  the  boat  over 
to  the  Long  Island  shore,  where  she  was 
almost  shipvnrecked.  A  fellow-passen- 
ger, a  drunken  Dutchman,  fell  over- 
board, and  Benjamin  pulled  him  into 
the  boat.  After  thirty  hours  in  the 
leaky  vessel  he  arrived  at  Amboy 
drenched  to  the  skin.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  proceeded  on  foot  across  New 


the  third,  he  made  a  most  awkward  and 
ridiculous  appearance. 

In  this  plight  he  was  observed  by  his 
future  wife,  Deborah  Read,  who  was 
standing  at  the  door  of  her  father's 
house,  on  Market  Street.  He  also  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  his  falling  a^eep 
in  the  meeting-house  of  the  Quakers, 
the  first  house  in  Philadelphia  whose 
doors  opened  hospitably  to  receive  him. 
He  sat  dovm  among  them  and,  hearing 
nothing  said,  fell  fast  asleep  and  con- 
tinued so  until  the  meeting  broke  up. 

Franklin  found  employment  in  the 
printing-office    of  Keimer,   where   he 


Governor  Keith  and  Colonel  French's  Visit  to  Ke'imer's  Printing  Office. 
From  Holley't  "Lift  of  B«njamlo  Franklin." 


Jersey,  reaching  Burlington  on  the  third 
day.  There  he  found  a  boat  going  to 
Philadelphia,  and  was  taken  on  board. 
He  rowed  all  the  way,  and  finally  reached 
Market  Street  wharf  on  SundJay  morn- 
ing. 

Franklin  has  given  a  description  of 
his  appearance  as  he  entered  Philadel- 
phia for  the  first  time,  that  *'  such  un- 
likely beginnings "  might  be  compared 
"with  the  figure  he  afterward  made 
there."  He  had  on  his  working  clothes  ; 
he  was  dirty  from  his  journey  ;  his 
pockets  were  stufied  with  shirts  and 
stockings.  Being  hungry,  he  bought 
three  great,  pufify  rolls  from  a  baker. 
With  one  under  each  arm,  and  eating 


proved  himself  a  useful  workman.  He 
attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  William 
Keith,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  one  day  called  at  the  office  and 
surprised  Keimer  by  asking  for  young 
Benjamin.  The  Governor  asked  him  to 
dine,  and  paid  him  much  social  atten- 
tion. He  urged  him  to  open  a  printing- 
office  of  his  own,  promised  him  his  sup- 
port and  patronage,  and  induced  him  to 
return  to  Boston  to  get  his  father's  as- 
sistance and  consent  to  the  project. 

Benjamin  visited  his  father,  who  failed 
to  give  his  consent,  thinking  him  too 
young  to  embark  in  this  business. 
While  in  Boston  Benjamin  went  to  his 
brother's  printing-office,  where  the  men 
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Benjamin's  Visit  to  his  Brother's  Printing  Office. 
From  Holley't  "  Life  of  Beojamlo  Franklin." 


crowded  around  bim,  admired  his  clothes 
and  his  watch,  and  envied  him  in  his 
possession  of  money,  which  he  jingled 
in  his  pockets  ;  but  his  brother  looked 
at  him  askance,  and  hardly  noticed  him, 
being  still  angry  on  account  of  his  de- 
parture. 

It  was  on  this  visit  to  Boston  that 
Franklin  made  a  call  upon  the  Rev. 
Cotton  Mather,  who  received  him  cor- 
dially. As  he  was  going  away  the  min- 
ister conducted  him  through  another 
part  of  the  house,  and  coming  to  a  pas- 
sageway, said  to  Franklin  :  "  Stoop  ! 
Stoop!''  Not  catching  what  he  said, 
Franklin  paid  no  heed,  and  knocked  his 
head  against  a  low  beam  in  the  passage. 
Mather  then  took  the  occasion  for  a 
little  moral  instruction,  and  said  :  ''  You 
are  young,  and  have  the  world  before 
you;  stoop  as  you  go  through  it,  and 
you  will  miss  many  hard 
thumps." 

Failing  in  his  mission, 
Franklin  returned  to  Phil- 
adelphia. Governor  Keith 
bade  him  make  prepara- 
tions for  a  voyage  to  Lon- 
don, promised  him  money 
to  buy  type  and  presses, 
and,  holding  out  false  hopes 
of  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion and  influence,  induced 
him  to  take  passage  to  Lon- 
don. He  sailed  from  New 
Castle  about  November  10, 
1724,  and  arrived  in  Lon- 
don December  24, 1724.  He 
then  found  that  Keith  had 


tricked  and  deceived  him, 
had  furnished  him  with  nei- 
ther money  nor  letters ;  and 
the  lad  of  eighteen  was 
thrown  upon  his  ovm  re- 
sources in  London,  with  fif- 
teen pistoles,  or  about  sixty 
dollars  in  American  money 
of  that  day,  in  his  pocket 

The  action  of  Governor 
Keith  is  as  hard  to  explain 
as  to  excuse.  What  Frank- 
lin had  to  say  of  such  per- 
fidy displays  most  vividly 
his  own  moderation.  He 
wrote :  **  But  what  shall 
we  think  of  a  Governor's 
playing  such  pitiful  tricks 
and  imposing  so  grossly  on  a  poor, 
ignorant  boy !  It  was  a  habit  he  had 
acquired.  He  wish'd  to  please  every- 
body ;  and  having  little  to  give,  he  gave 
expectations.  He  was  otherwise  an  in- 
genious and  sensible  man.  .  .  .  Sev- 
eral of  our  best  laws  were  of  his  planning, 
and  passed  during  his  administration." 
Fortunately  Franklin  found  employ- 
ment as  a  journeyman  printer  in  Pal- 
mer's, and  afterward  at  Watts's  print- 
ing-office, and  remained  in  London 
about  eighteen  months. 

Here  it  appears  at  first  he  spent  much 
time  and  money  in  amusements  and  dis- 
sipation, and  was  reduced  to  a  hand-to- 
mouth  existence,  but  recovering  his 
moral  balance,  began  to  study  the  most 
rigid  economy. 

He  was  called  the  "  Water  American  " 
in  the  piinting-house,  because  he  re- 


Scene  at  the  Pay  Table  on  Saturday  Evening. 
From  Holley't  "  Lib  of  Benjamin  Franklia." 
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fused  to  drink  beer.  He  exercised  a 
steady  influence  over  the  men,  and  in- 
duced some  of  them  to  give  up  their 
guzzling  habits,  while  others  borrowed 
from  him  to  buy  beer.  He  watched  the 
payment  of  the  men,  and  collected  every 
Saturday  night  what  he  had  advanced 
during  the  week,  sometimes  as  much  as 
thirty  shillings. 
In  some  of  the  portraits  of  Franklin 


tells  of  his  lodging  in  London  for  three 
shillings  a  week  with  a  widow  lady,  who 
was  lame  in  her  knees  with  the  gout 

She  was  a  woman  who  had  lived 
among  people  of  distinction  and  knew 
a  thousand  anecdotes  about  them.  Her 
society  was  most  entertaining,  and  he 
found  much  pleasure  in  taking  his 
supper  with  her.  He  talked  of  getting 
another  lodging  nearer  his  business  for 


Franklin. 
EngntTed  by  GucUt*  Levy. 


is  found  the  expression  of  great  shrewd- 
ness. 

In  an  old  picture  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York,  Franklin, 
dressed  in  a  green  coat,  with  a  news- 
paper in  his  hand,  looks  like  a  typical 
Yankee  trader,  ready  to  drive  a  hard 
bargain. 

The  picture  of  Franklin  which  is  called 
"  The  Politician  "  is  another  illustration 
of  the  same  expression. 

This  phase  of  his  character  is  not 
pleasing,  but  an  instance  of  his  shrewd- 
ness, descending  even  to  meanness,  is 
candidly  told  by  Franklin  himself.     He 


two  shillings  a  week,  but  his  landlady 
was  unwilling  to  part  with  him,  and 
offered  to  keep  him  for  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  a  week,  and  this  amount  he 
paid  her  during  the  remainder  of  his 
stay  in  London. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  the 
shrewd  and  cunning  to  the  frank  and 
generous  man. 

Excuse  may  be  easily  found  for  the 
parsimony  of  Franklin  in  London  from 
his  youth  and  the  necessity  of  saving 
money  in  order  to  return  to  America, 
but  we  find  in  the  strongly  idealized 
picture  of  the  young  Franklin  a  man 
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who  does  not  save,  but  spends  his  pen- 
nies with  free  and  generous  hand. 

He  may  have  looked  like  this  when 
he  went  to  hear  Whitefield  preach,  about 
1739.  He  tells  us  that  he  attended  one 
of  Whitefield's  sermons,  in  the  coui-se 
of  which  he  perceived  Whitefield  intend- 
ed to  finish  with  a  collection.  Frank- 
lin silently  resolved  that  he  would  con- 
tribute nothing,  as  his  advice  had  not 


1726,  he  entered  again  the  printing- 
office  of  Keimer,  but  soon  after  opened 
business  as  a  printer  in  partnership  with 
Meredith.  As  early  as  1729  he  printed 
English  and  German  books  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  October,  1729,  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Gazette,  a  newspaper,  which 
greatly  helped  the  printing  business. 
He  early  learned   the  advantage  of 


Franklin,  the  Politician. 
From    an    old    EnglUh   print. 


been  taken  by  Whitefield  in  the  matter 
of  the  founding  of  an  orphan  house  in 
Georgia. 

Franklin  says  :  "  I  had  in  my  pocket 
a  handfid  of  copper  money,  three  or 
four  silver  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in 
gold.  As  he  proceeded  I  began  to  soft- 
en, and  concluded  to  give  the  coppers. 
Another  stroke  of  his  oratory  made  me 
ashamed  of  that,  and  determined  me  to 
give  the  silver  ;  and  he  finished  so  ad- 
mirably that  I  emptied  my  pockets 
wholly  into  the  collection  dish,  gold 
andalL" 

After  his  return    from    London,  in 


advei^tising.  He  was  quick  to  seize 
opportunities. 

When  Bradford,  the  Public  Printer 
of  the  Assembly,  printed  the  address  to 
the  Governor  incorrectly,  Franklin  im- 
mediately struck  off  a  correct  and  finely 
printed  edition,  and  sent  a  copy  to  each 
member  of  the  Assembly.  He  printed 
a  remarkable  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The 
Nature  and  Necessity  of  a  Paper  Cur- 
rency," which  attracted  the  attention  of 
men  of  influence,  and  when  the  paper 
money  was  about  to  be  issued  Franklin 
was  employed  to  print  it 

Soon  after  Franklin  started  in  busi- 
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ness  with  Meredith,  the  Junto  or  Leather 
Apron  Club  was  formed  by  him  and  his 
friends,  most  of  them  mechanics.  It 
was  originally  a  debating  society,  ''a 
club  of  mutual  improvement,"  composed 
of  eleven  members.  It  existed  for  forty 
years  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  some 
features  that  made  it  unique  and  mem- 
orable. Its  meetings  were  at  first  held 
in  a  tavern,  but  afterward  at  the  house 
of  one  of  its  members.  Upon  admission 
to  the  club  the  new  member  answered 
the  following  questions : 

Ist  Have  you  any  particular  disrespect  to 
anv  present  member  ?    Answer :  I  have  not. 

ad.  Do.  you  sincerely  declare  that  you  love 
mankind  in  general,  of  what  profession  or 
reli^on  soever  ?    Answer :  I  do^ 

8d.  Do  you  think  any  person  ought  to  be 
harmed  in  his  body,  name,  or  goods  for  mere 
speculative  opinions  or  his  external  way  of 
worship  ?    Answer  :  No. 

4th.  Do  you  love  truth  for  truth's  sake,  and 
will  you  endeavor  impartially  to  find  and  re- 
ceive it  yourself  and  communicate  it  to  others  ? 
Answer:  Yes. 

The  rules  of  the  Junto  and  the  topics 
to  be  discussed  at  their  meetings  are 
full  of  interest.  Some  of  them  were  as 
follows : 

What  new  story  have  you  latelv  heard, 
agreeable  for  telling  in  conversation  r 

Have  you  lately  observed  any  defects  in 
the  laws  of  your  country  of  which  it  would 
be  proper  to  move  the  Legislature  for  an 
amendment  ? 

Or  do  you  know  of  any  beneficial  law 
that  is  wanting  ? 

Have  you  lately  observed  any  encroach- 
ment upon  the  just  liberties  of  the  people  ? 

Is  sound  an  entity  or  body  ? 

Is  self-interest  the  rudder  that  steers  man- 
kind— the  universal  monarch  to  whom  all 
are  tributaries  ? 

What  is  the  reason  that  men  of  the  great- 
est knowledge  are  not  the  most  happy  ? 

How  may  smoky  chimneys  be  cured  ? 

Why  does  the  liame  of  a  candle  tend  up- 
ward m  a  spire  ? 

Is  it  consistent  with  the  privileges  of  lib- 
erty in  a  free  government  to  punish  a  man 
as  a  libeller  when  he  speaks  the  truth  ? 

As  one  of  the  results  of  the  success 
of  the  Junto  Club,  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  was  founded  in  1743. 
This  society  still  exists  in  Philadelphia, 
and  still  issues  its  volumes  of  Trausac- 
tions. 

Among    the    original    proposals    of 


Franklin  for  the  formation  of  this  so- 
ciety are  the  following : 

That  one  society  be  formed  of  virtuous 
or  in^nious  mei),  residing  in  the  several 
Colonies,  who  are  to  maintain  a  correspond* 
ence. 

That  at  Philadelphia  there  be  always  at 
least  seven  members,  viz.,  a  physician,  a  bot- 
anist, a  mathematician,  a  chemist,  a  mech- 
anician, a  geographer,  and  a  general  natural 
philosopher,  besides  a  president,  treasurer, 
and  secretary. 

That  these  members  meet  once  a  month, 
or  oftener,  at  their  own  expense,  to  communi- 
cate to  each  other  their  observations  and  ex- 
periments ;  to  receive  such  letters,  communi- 
cations, or  queries  as  shall  be  sent  from  dis- 
tant members,  and  to  disperse  such  com- 
munications as  are  valuable  to  others. 

That  the  subjects  with  which  the  society 
shall  be  occupied  shall  include  investigaUons 
in  botany,  in  medicine,  in  mineralogy  and 
mining,  in  mathematics,  in  chemistry,  in 
mechanics,  in  arts,  trades,  and  manufactures, 
in  geography,  in  agriculture,  and  all  philo- 
sophical experiments  that  let  light  into  the 
nature  of  things,  tend  to  increase  the  power 
of  man  over  matter,  and  multiply  the  con- 
veniences or  pleasures  of  life. 

In  1730  Franklin  dissolved  partner- 
ship with  Meredith,  and  continuing  the 
business  alone,  he  opened  a  stationer's 
shop,  where  he  sold  paper,  blanks, 
lampblack,  and  even  coffee  and  sack 

On  September  1,  1730,  he  married 
Deborah  Read,  who  proved  a  worthy 
helpmeet  She  tended  shop  while  he 
worked  at  his  press  or  wrote  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette. 

He  tells  us  that  he  took  care  not  only 
to  be  in  reality  industrious  and  frugal 
but  to  avoid  all  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary. 

"  I  drest  plainly,"  he  says.  "  I  was 
seen  at  no  places  of  idle  diversion.  I 
never  went  out  a-fishing  or  shooting ;  a 
book,  indeed,  sometimes  debauched  me 
from  my  work,  but  that  was  seldom, 
snug  and  gave  no  scandal ;  and  to  show 
that  I  was  not  above  my  business,  I 
sometimes  brought  home  the  paper  I 
purchased  at  the  stores  through  the 
street  on  a  wheelbarrow." 

His  wife,  too,  was  as  iirdustrious  and 
frugal  as  himself.     Of  her  he  writes : 

"She  assisted  me  cheerfully  in  my 
business,  folding  and  stitching  pam- 
phlets, tending  shop,  purchasing  old 
linen  rags  for  the  paper-makers. 

"  We  kept  no  idle  servants,  our  table 
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was  plain  and  simple,  our  furniture  of 
the  cheapest  For  instance,  my  break- 
fast was  a  long  time  bread  and  milk  (no 
tea),  and  I  ate  it  out  of  a  twopenny 
earthen  porringer,  with  a  pewter  spoon. 
But  mark  how  luxuries  will  enter  fami- 
lies and  make  a  progress,  in  spite  of 
principle  :  Being  called  one  morning  to 
breakfast,  I  found  it  in  a  china  bowl, 
with  a  spoon  of  silver  !  They  had  been 
bought  for  me  without  my  knowledge 
by  my  wife,  and  had  cost  her  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  three-and-twenty  shillings, 
for  which  she  had  no  other  excuse  or 
apology  to  make  but  that  she  thought 
her  husband  deserved  a  silver  spoon 
and  china  bowl  as  well  as  any  of  his 
neighbors.  This  was  the  first  appear- 
ance of  plate  and  china  in  our  house, 
which  afterward  in  a  course  of  years,  as 
our  wealth  increased,  augmented  gradu- 
ally to  several  hundred  pounds  in  value." 
Franklin's  life  was  doubtless  happy ; 
his  wife  was  a  handsome  woman,  and  he 
lived  most  amicably  with  her.  He  was 
growing  in  prosperity  and  favor ;  his 
wife  bore  him  a  son,  Francis   Folger, 


Mrs.  Franklin. 


who  died  of  small -pox  in  his  fourth 
year.  "I  long  regretted  him  deeply," 
he  wrote.  "  My  grandson  often  brings 
afresh  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  my  son 
Franky,  tho*  now  dead  36  years,  whom 
I  have  seldom  seen  equaUed  in  every 
respect,  and  whom  to  this  day  I  cannot 
think  of  without  a  sigh.'*  He  regretted 
especially  his  failure  to  have  his  child 
inoculated. 

His  daughter  Sarah  was  bom  in  1744. 
She  married  Richard  Bache  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1767,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
a  woman  of  great  beauty.  Several  chil- 
dren were  bom  to  them,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  Franklin  now  living  trace 
their  line  through  his  daughter  Sarah. 

William  Franklin,  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  prior  to  the  Revolution,  whose 
mother  is  imknown,  was  a  son  of  Frank- 
lin and  was  reared  in  the  family  with 
the  other  children. 

William  Temple  Franklin,  son  of  Will- 
iam, is  chiefly  known  by  his  literary  ef- 
forts in  editing  the  works  of  his  grand- 
father.    How  badly  he  performed  this 
task  is  well  illustrated  by  the  corrected 
edition  of  the  famous  "Au- 
tobiography" by  the  Hon. 
John  Bigelow,  who  is  en- 
titled to  the  highest  grati- 
tude of  his  countrymen  for 
the  fortiinate  recovery  of  the 
original  manuscript  of  the 
autobiography    in   France, 
and  who  gave  to  the  world 
for  the  first  time  the  cor- 
rect and  immortal  edition 
of  the  greatest  work  written 
before  the  Revolution. 

The  printing  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Gazette  was  supple- 
mented by  "  Poor  Richard's 
Almanack,"  a  comic  almanac 
first  published  by  Franklin 
in  1733,  in  the  name  of  Rich- 
ard Saunders.  This  alma- 
nac was  published  annually 
for  twenty-five  years,  as 
many  as  ten  thousand  copies 
being  sold  in  some  years, 
and  Poor  Richard  became 
a  household  word. 

The  calendars  of  the 
months  were  filled  in  with 
old  saws  and  proverbs, 
drawn  from  other  writers, 
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but  so  tinctured  with  the  wit  of  Frank- 
lin that  they  seemed  to  come  forth  from 
his  teeming  mind  fresh  and  original. 
The  quaint  title-page  and  the  antiquated 
calendars  became  as  familiar  to  the  peo- 
ple of  these  early  days  as  the  form  of 
our  morning  paper  is  to  us.  The  wise 
sayings,  distributed  through  each  num- 
ber of  the  almanac,  were  remarkable  for 
their  terseness  and  humor ;  but  all  in- 
culcated habits  of  thrift  and  industry. 

Instead  of  quoting  the  Scripture, 
"Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners,"  he  says,  "The  rotten  apple 
spoils  its  companion.''  Diligence  in 
one's  trade  or  calling  is  commended : 

Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck. 

Many  without  hibor  would  live  by  their 
wits  only,  but  they  break  for  want  of  stock. 

There  are  no  gains  without  pains  ;  then 
help  hands,  for  I  have  no  lands :  or  if  I  have, 
they  are  smartly  taxed. 

He  encourages  frugality  by  a  multi- 
tude of  examples : 

Always  taking  out  of  the  meal-tub  and  nev- 
er putting  in  soon  comes  to  the  bottom. 

When  the  well  is  dry  they  know  the 
worth  of  water. 

If  you  would  know  the  worth  of  money, 
go  and  try  to  borrow  some. 

A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will. 

What  maintains  one  vice  would  bring  up 
two  children. 

You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  a  little  tea 
or  a  little  punch  now  and  then,  diet  a  little 
more  costly,  clothes  a  little  finer,  and  a  little 
entertainment  now  and  then  can  be  no  great 
matter,  but  remember 

Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle. 

Beware  of  little  expenses. 

A  small  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship. 

He  discourages  debt  by  some  sharp 
sentences : 

Lyin^  rides  on  Debt's  back. 

Creditors  have  better  memories  than 
debtors. 

Creditors  are  a  superstitious  sect,  great  ob- 
servers of  set  days  and  times. 

Those  have  a  short  Lent  who  owe  money 
to  be  paid  at  Easter. 

He  gives  advice : 

Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools 
will  learn  in  no  other. 

We  may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give 
conduct. 

If  you  will  not  hear  Reason,  she  will  surely 
rap  your  knuckles. 


Mrs.  Sarah  Bache,  Franklin's  Daughter. 

Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire. 

The  eye  of  a  master  will  do  more  work 
than  both  his  hands. 

In  the  affairs  of  this  world  men  are  saved 
not  by  faith,  but  by  the  want  of  it. 

Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of  and  ere 
long  thou  Shalt  sell  thy  necessaries. 

The  prefaces  to  the  almanacs  were 
written  in  the  most  humorous  style,  at 
the  same  time  with  an  air  of  naturalness 
that  makes  Eichard  Saunders  and  his 
wife  Bridget  as  real  in  the  world  of  fic- 
tion as  Bobinson  Crusoe  or  Rip  Van 
Winkle. 

An  example  of  his  prognostications 
will  illustrate  the  humor  of  Franklin  : 

This  year  the  stone  blind  shall  see  but  very 
little,  the  deaf  shall  hear  but  poorly,  and  the 
dumb  sha'n*t  speak  very  plain.  Whole  flocks, 
herds,  and  droves  of  sheep,  swine,  oxen,  cocks, 
and  hens,  ducks  and  drakes,  geese  and  gan- 
ders shall  go  to  pot,  but  the  mortality  will  not 
be  altogether  so  great  among  cats,  dogs,  and 
horses. 

As  to  old  age,  it  will  be  incurable  this  year, 
because  of  the  years  passed. 

And  toward  the  fall  some  people  will  be 
seized  with  an  unaccountable  inclination  to 
roast  and  eat  their  own  eai*s.  Should  this  be 
called  madness,  doctors  ?  I  think  not.  But 
the  worst  disease  of  all  will  be  a  certain  most 
horrid,  dreadful,  malignant,  catching,  per- 
verse, and  odious  malady,  almost  epidemical, 
insomuch  that  many  shall  run  mad  upon  it. 
I  quake  for  very  fear  when  I  think  of  it,  for 
I  assure  you  very  few  will  escape  this  disease, 
which  is  called  by  the  learned  Albromazar 
**  Lack  o'  money.** 

In  the  last  number  of  the  almanac,  in 
1768,  appeared  in  the  preface  an  ingen- 
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Poor  Richard,  17^^^^ 

AN 

Almanack 

FortheYearofChrift 

1735^ 

Being  the  FirA  after  LEAP  YEAK. 

/W  nwkif  pMTlH  Crt^itm  YeMB 

By  the  Account  of  the  E«ncm  Grmki  7741 

By  tK«  Latin  Church,  when  O  cnt  IT  6^X7. 

By  the  Computation  ^  iV.ir.  5742 

By  the  ft^mmi  Chronology  j^flf^ 

By  the  Jiv^tjb  Rabbiea.  3494 

Wbertin  h  Omtained 
Tlie  Lunalionft,  Edipfes/  Judgment  of 
the  Weather,  SpHng  Tidet,  Plancta  Mof  io^  Bc 
mutual  Afpcas,  Sun  and  Moon*s  Rifipg  «nd  Set- 
«nf.  Lenj^H  ofDayt,  Tfcne  of  H^ghWHer, 
Fain,  Comta,  and  obfeAahle  D^a. 
Fitted  to  the  Latitude  of  Forty  Dem«0. 
and  a  Meridian  of  Fiv«Hou»9  WcA  {nmUndm, 
but  may  without  ftnfiUc  Error.  lerveaU  (ha  ad> 
jacent  PJacaa,  -oven  a«m  S^mffumikuid  U>  SttiUk. 


W^^CHJRD  SAUNDERS,  IMam. 

PHILADEl^PHIAt 

Printed  and  fold  by  B.  FRASKLIV,  at  (he  New 

Printing  Office  near  the  Market 

Title-page  of  Poor  Richard't  Almanec. 

ions  speech  by  Father  Abraham  at  an 
auction,  in  which  all  of  Poor  Eichard's 
proverbial  philosophy  is  collected,  the 
whole  called  the  "Way  to  Wealth." 
This  speech  is  considered  the  most 
famous  piece  of  literature  that  the  Col- 
onies produced.  It  found  its  way  to 
England  and  France  and  went  through 
numberless  editions.  "It  may  now 
be  read,"  says  McMaster  in  "  Franklin 
as  a  Man  of  Letters,"  "in  French,  in 
German,  in  Spanish,  in  Italian,  in  Rus- 
sian, in  the  language  of  Holland,  in  the 
language  of  Bohemia,  in  modem  Greek, 
in  Gaelic,  and  in  Portuguese." 

"  Poor  Richard's  Almanack,"  from  its 
popularity  and  wide  currency,  had  an  im- 
mense influence  upon  the  people  of  the 
Colonies.  The  printing  of  books  was 
in  its  infancy.     Newspapers  were  con- 


centrated in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  ; 
the  means  of  education  were  limited. 
In  the  midst  of  poverty  and  stem  ne- 
cessity no  time  or  money  was  spent 
upon  books  and  newspapers,  but  the 
abnanac,  sold  at  fivepence,  found  its 
way  into  the  homes  of  all  classea  In 
the  words  of  McMaster : 

"  They  were  the  diaries,  the  journals, 
the  account-books  of  the  poor.  Strang 
upon  a  stick  and  hung  beside  the  chim- 
ney-place, they  formed  an  unbroken 
record  of  domestic  affiurB,  in  many  in- 
stances of  thirty  years." 

Soon  after  his  marriage  Franklin 
made  his  first  attempt,  in  1731,  to  bene- 
fit the  public  by  establishing  a  subscrip- 
tion or  circulating  library,  and  \^  may 
be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  this  use- 
ful institution. 

This  excellent  enterprise  had  its  ori- 
gin in  thd  efforts  of  the  members  of  the 
Junto  to  unite  their  little  stores  of 
books.  Fifty  subscribers  of  forty  shil- 
lings each,  who  agreed  to  bind  them- 
selves and  their  heirs  to  pay  ten  shillings 
a  year  for  fifty  years,  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  Philadelphia  Library, 
which  now  numbers  over  80,000  volumes. 

"  This  library,"  says  Franklin,  "  af- 
forded me  the  means  of  improvement 
by  constant  study,  for  which  I  set  apait 
an  hour  or  two  each  day,  and  thus  re- 
paired in  some  degree  the  loss  of  the 
learned  education  my  father  once  intend- 
ed for  me. 

"  Reading  was  the  only  amusement  I 
aUowed  myself.  I  spent  no  time  in 
taverns,  games,  or  frolics  of  any  kind, 
and  my  industry  in  my  business  con- 
tinued as  indefatigable  as  was  neces- 
sary." 

In  1749  Franklin  established  an  acad- 
emy in  Philadelphia,  which  was  the  out- 
come of  several  papers  written  by  him 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Qazelte,  one  en- 
titled "  Proposals  Relating  to  the  Edu- 
cation of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania,"  and 
another,  "A  Sketch  of  an  English 
School."  Subscriptions  amounting  to 
£5,000  enabled  the  school  to  be  opened. 
Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  afterward  presi- 
dent of  King's  College,  now  Columbia 
College,  in  New  York,  was  offered  the 
office  of  principal,  but  declined  it,  and 
Dr.  William  Smith  was  appointed. 
Under  his  administration  the  academy 
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greatly  prospered,  at  one  time  having 
fifty-three  students  from  other  Colonies. 

Franklin  says  in  his  autobiography : 
"The  trustees  of  the  academy  after  a 
while  were  incorporated  by  a  charter 
from  the  governor ;  their  funds  were 
increased  by  contributions  in  Britain, 
and  grants  of  land  from  the  proprie- 
taries, to  which  the  Assembly  has  since 
made  considerable  addition  ;  and  thus 
was  established  the  present  University 
of  Philadelphia.  I  have  been  continued 
one  of  its  trustees  from  the  beginning, 
now  near  forty  years,  and  have  had  the 
Yery  great  pleasure  of  seeing  a  number 
of  the  youth  who  have  received  their 
education  in  it  distinguished  by  their 
improved  abilities,  serviceable  in  pub- 
lic stations,  and  ornaments  to  their 
country." 

The  great  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
vdth  its  endowments,  its  resources,  and 
its  magnificent  record  in  the  cause  of 
education,  is  the  result  of  Franklin's 
vnse  and  beneficent  proposals. 

Franklin   was  also    instrumental    in 
founding  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the 
cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  in  1760, 
although  this  humane  project  was  con- 
ceived by  Dr.  Thomas  Bond.     It  was 
impossible  to  raise  sufficient  funds  by 
voluntary  subscription,  and  appeal  was 
made  to  the  Assembly.     Here  the  plan 
was  on  the  verge  of  failure  ;  the  country 
members  declared  that,  as  the  hospittd 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  people   of 
Philadelphia,   the  city  should   bear  all 
the  expense.      Then  Franklin  drew  up 
a  bill  which  granted  a  sum 
of  £2,000  when  the  contrib- 
utors   should    have   raised 
the  same  amount.     "This 
condition  carried   the   bill 
through,"  says  Franklin, 
"  for  the  members  who  had 
opposed  the  grant,  and  now 
conceived  they  might  have 
the  credit  of  being  charita- 
ble   without    the    expense, 
agreed  to  its  passage  ;  and 
then  in  soliciting  subscrip- 
tions among  the  people  we 
urged  the  conditional  prom- 
ise of  the  law  as  an  addi- 
tional motive  to  give,  since 
every  man's  donation  would 
be  doubled.  Thus  the  clause 


worked  both  waya  The  subscriptions 
accordingly  soon  exceeded  the  requisite 
sum,  and  we  claimed  and  received  the 
public  gift,  which  enabled  us  to  carry 
the  design  into  execution.  A  conveni- 
ent and  handsome  building  was  soon 
erected.  The  institution  has  by  con- 
stant experience  been  found  useful,  and 
flourishes  to  this  day,  and  I  do  not  re- 
member any  of  my  political  manoeuvres, 
the  success  of  which  gave  at  the  time 
more  pleasure,  or  wherein,  after  think- 
ing of  it,  I  more  easily  excused  myself 
for  having  made  some  use  of  cunning." 

From  1744  to  1763  England  and 
France  were  almost  continuously  in  a 
state  of  war,  and  the  Colonies  were  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  the  mother  country. 
Warlike  measures  were  early  under- 
taken by  the  Colonies  of  New  England, 
but  Pennsylvania,  although  more  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  the  French  and 
their  Indian  allies  on  the  frontiers,  was 
backward  in  measures  of  defence.  Par- 
ton  says :  **  Pennsylvania  alone  was 
utterly  defenceless.  The  bank3  of  the 
Delaware  had  not  a  foi-t,  not  a  battery, 
not  a  gun  ;  and  Philadelphia  lay  a  tempt- 
ing prize  that  even  a  well-armed  priva- 
teer could  seize  and  sack.  There  was 
not  so  much  as  a  volunteer  company, 
if  there  were  muskets  enough  to  arm 
one." 

Franklin  distinguished  himself  at  this 
critical  period  in  Pennsylvania's  history 
by  his  advocacy  of  a  more  warlike 
policy.  This  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
Assembly  and  people  of  Pennsylvania 
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was  due  to  the  peace-loTing  disposition 
of  the  Quakers,  who  were  largely  in 
control  of  the  Assembly.  Franklin  ef- 
fectually stirred  up  the  people  by  his 
ingenious  and  masterly  article  entitled 
"Plain  Truth,"  and  other  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  The 
press,  then  concentrated  in  Franklin's 
mighty  pen,  was  the  great  weapon  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  patriotism,  as 
well  as  in  education  and  benevolence. 
The  Quakers  were  induced  to  grant  aids 
for  military  purposes,  but  in  making 
the  grants  they  used  the  phrase  "for 
the  King's  use."  If  not  for  the  King's 
use,  they  invented  other  modes  of  ex- 
pression to  overcome  their  scruples  or 
to  silence  the  objections  of  the  great 
body  of  Friends.  Franklin  gives  an 
amusing  instance  of  their  evasive  lan- 
guage when  New  England  solicited  a 
grant  of  powder  from  Pennsylvania: 
"They  could  not  grant  money  to  buy 
powder,  because  that  was  an  ingredient 
of  war,  but  they  voted  an  aid  to  New 
England  of  £3,000  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purchasing  of  bread,  flour, 
wheat,  and  other  grain'* 

Some  of  the  Council  advised  the  gov- 
ernor not  to  accept  provision,  as  not 
being  the  thing  demanded,  but  he  re- 
plied: "I  shall  take  the  money,  for  I 
understand  very  well  their  meaning; 
other  grain  is  gunpowder,"  which  he 
accordingly  bought ;  and  they  never  ob- 
jected to  it. 

Franklin's  experiments  in  electricity 
made  his  name  well  known  throughout 
the  civilized  world. 

Prior  to  1747  he  had  given  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  the  subject  For- 
tunately he  had  at  that  time  amassed  a 
considerable  fortune ;  he  had  withdrawn 
from  active  business  as  a  piinter  and 
enjoyed  a  leisure  which  permitted  him 
to  devote  himself  with  absorbing  en- 
thusiasm to  this  mysterious  science. 

On  March  28, 17*47,  Franklin  wrote  to 
his  friend,  Peter  Collinson,  in  London  : 
"I  never  was  before  engaged  in  any 
study  that  so  engrossed  my  attention 
and  my  time  as  this  has  lately  done. 
.  .  .  I  have  during  some  months 
past  had  little  leisure  for  anything 
else." 

During  the  years  from  1747  to  1752 
he  probably  devoted  most  of  his  time 


A  Leaf  from  Poor  Richard. 

to  the  study  of  this  strange  new  ele- 
ment with  most  extraordinary  results, 
due  to  the  acuteness  of  his  mind  and 
his  marvellous  powers  of  observation. 

It  is  conceded  that  Franklin  made 
three  important  contributions  to  the 
science  of  electricity:  First,  he  estab- 
lished the  theory  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive electricity — that  is,  one  body  is 
electrified  positively  by  adding  to  it 
more  than  its  normal  quantity,  the  plus 
amount  being  taken  from  a  body  nega- 
tively electrified,  whose  normal  quantity 
is  correspondingly  reduced.  Upon  con- 
tact between  the  two  bodies  the  equilib- 
rium is  immediately  restored  and  each 
body  becomes  possessed  of  an  equal  or 
normal  quantity.  From  this  he  de- 
duced the  principle  that  electricity  was 
not  created,  but  transferred  from   one 
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"body  to  another.  Second,  he  discov- 
ered the  principle  that  pointed  rods  or 
needles  attract  as  well  as  throw  off  the 
electrical  fluid  at  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance than  blunt  bodies.  Third,  he 
demonstrated  the  identity  of  electricity 
and  lightning. 

Long  before  Franklin  commenced  his 
experiments  it  was  suspected  that  elec- 
tricity and  lightning  were  the  same  ele- 
ment, but  he  was  the  first  to  demon- 
strate it. 

He  wrote  many  letters  to  his  friend, 
Peter  CoUinson,  of  London,  detailing 
his  experiments,  the  most  noteworthy 
communications  being  one  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  thunder-gusts,  and  another 
entitled  "  Opinions  Concerning  the 
Properties  and  Effects  of  the  Electrical 
Matter  and  Means  of  Preserving  Build- 
ings from  Lightning." 

These  papers  and  other  letters  were 
read  in  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  but 
were  not  considered  worthy  of  publica- 
tion in  their  Transactions.  One  letter  on 
the  "Sameness  of  Lightning  with  Elec- 
tricity/' as  he  expressed  it,  was  laughed 
at.      These   communications,   however, 
were  collected  in  a  book  and  published 
in  London,  and  afterward  translated  into 
Italian,  German,  and  Latin.     They  at- 
tracted little  attention  at  first,  but  after 
d'Alibard  had  repeated   in  Paris    the 
Philadelphia  experiments,  and  demon- 
strated  that  electricity  and  lightning 
were  the  same,  Franklin  was 
elected   a  member   of   the 
Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  presented  with  the 
medal  of  Sir  Godfrey  Cop- 
ley for  the  year  1753. 

He  was  also  highly  hon- 
ored in  France. 

Franklin's  ingenious  mind 
led  him  to  suggest  the  use 
of  pointed  rods  on  build- 
ings and  ships  to  draw  off 
the  lightning. 

The  plan  originally  sug- 
gested by  Franklin  of  draw- 
ing lightning  from  the 
clouds  was  the  erection  of  a 
sentry-box  upon  the  spire 
of  a  church  or  a  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  a  pointed  rod. 
In  this  tower  the  experi- 
ment could  be  safely  made      Printing  Pre«s 


by  a  person  standing  upon  a  non-con- 
ductor, holding  a  wire  by  a  wax  han- 
dle, and  allowing  the  sparks,  if  the  rod 
was  electrified,  to  strike  from  the  rod 
to  the  wire.  Franklin  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  this  experiment ;  but  by 
means  of  a  silk  kite,  to  the  upright  stick 
of  which  was  fixed  a  pointed  wire,  he 
drew  the  lightning  in  a  storm  at  Phila- 
delphia to  a  key  tied  to  the  string  near 
his  hand. 

Dr.  Stuber  thus  describes  this  remark- 
able event :  "  With  this  apparatus,  on 
the  appearance  of  a  thunder-gust  ap- 
proaching, he  went  out  into  the  com- 
mons, accompanied  by  his  son.  He 
placed  himself  under  a  shed  to  avoid  the 
rain ;  his  kite  was  raised,  a  thunder- 
cloud passed  over  it,  no  sign  of  electric- 
ity was  apparent.  He  almost  despaired 
of  success,  when  suddenly  he  observed 
the  loose  fibres  of  his  string  to  move 
toward  an  erect  position.  He  now  pre- 
sents his  knuckle  to  the  key  and  receives 
a  strong  spark." 

This  magnificent  achievement  was  the 
result  of  that  sublime  faith  which  alone 
enables  the  scientist,  the  explorer,  the 
philosopher,  and  inventor  to  unlock  the 
secrets  of  nature  and  turn  them  to  use- 
ful account. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  was  of 
immense  importance  to  the  human  race. 
It  explained  the  phenomena  of  thunder- 
storms and  destroyed   the  superatition 
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which  made  the  thunderbolt  the  mys- 
terious and  fatal  weapon  of  an  angry 
God.  It  demonstrated  the  safety  of  the 
lightning-rod  as  a  protection  to  life  and 
property,  by  silently  drawing  off  the 
electric  fluid  from  the  clouds  to  the 
earth. 

"  Franklin  never  looked  upon  himself 
as  one  set  apart  to  dispel  the  terror  of 
the  ages,  to  destroy  the  power  of  a 
scourge  which  had  lashed  sdl  humanity 
since  the  world  was  peopled;  he  was 
prosaically  trying  to  utilize  the  new 
knowledge. 

"  Furthermore,  if  there  is  any  one  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  which  shines  forth 
in  all  his  writings,  at  least  until  great 
age  weakened  his  faculties,  it  is  that  of 
thinking  straight.  He  sees  the  problem 
before  him  clear  and  clean ;  he  never 


loses  sight  of  it ;  he  never  grows  mis- 
ty or  confused  ;  he  makes  for  the  goal 
steadily,  persistently,  and  by  what  seems 
to  him  to  be  the  most  direct  path.  .  . 
He  turned  from  the  bottles  and  the 
wires  and  looked  straight  into  the  face 
of  nature.     .     .     . 

"Without  a  tremor  he  advances  his 
knuckles  to  the  key.  And  then  a  little 
crack,  a  little  spark — the  same  little 
crack  and  the  same  little  spark  which  he 
had  taken  a  hundred  times  from  his 
glass  tube — and  the  great  discovery  is 
complete  ;  his  name  immortal"* 

That  he  took  his  life  in  his  hand  in 
making  this  dangerous  experiment  is 
undoubted,  for  at  St.  Petersburg,  as 
Parton  says:  "Professor  Eichman,  the 

•  The  InteUectual  Rise  In  Electricity,  by  Park  Benja- 
min. 
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*  justly  envied,'  entered  upon 
a  course  of  splendid  and  dar- 
ing investigations,  and 
brought  from  the  clouds,  at 
length,  such  quantities  of  the 
electric  fluid  that  a  chance 
shock  struck  him  dead,  and 
his  body  was  found  in  the 
midst  of  his  apparatus,  like 
an  artilleryman  dead  under 
the  wreck  of  his  gun." 

But  Franklin  never  feared 
the  forces  of  nature.  His 
long  series  of  experiments 
with  electricity  had  given  him 
courage  to  receive  the  light- 
ning stroke,  and  his  life  was 
spared  for  a  career  still  more 
illustnous. 

Of  the  practical  uses  of 
electricity  Franklin  little 
dreamed,  although  he  says  in 
one  of  his  letters :  "  The  beneficial  uses 
of  this  electric  fluid  in  the  creation  we 
are  not  yet  acquainted  with,  though 
doubtless  such  there  are,  and  those  very 
considerable." 

In  a  letter  to  Cadwallader  Colden  in 
1751,  in  speaking  of  Leyden  jars  con- 
taining eight  or  nine  gallons  each,  he 
says :  "  There  are  no  bounds  to  the  force 
man  may  raise  and  use  in  the  electrical 
way,  for  bottle  may  be  added  to  bottle 
ad  infinitum,  and  all  united  and  dis- 
charged as  one,  the  force  and  effect  pro- 
portioned to  their  number  and  size. 

"The  greatest  known  effects  of  com- 
mon lightning  may,  I  think,  without 
much  ififficulty,  be  exceeded  in  this  way, 
which  a  few  years  since  would  not  have 
been  believed,  and  even  now  may  seem 
to  many  a  little  extravagant  to  i^up- 
pose. 

"  So  we  are  got  beyond  the  skill  of 
Rabelais's  devils  of  two  years  old,  who, 
he  humorously  says,  had  only  learned  to 
thunder  and  lightning  a  little  round  the 
head  of  a  cabbage." 

In  one  of  his  charming  letters  he 
speaks  of  reviving  some  flies  which  had 
been  drowned  in  a  cask  of  Madeira,  and 
states  that,  when  placed  in  the  sim  on  a 
sieve,  two  of  them  actually  rubbed  their 


Old  South  Church,  Boston,  in  which  Franklin  was  Christened. 


bodies  with  their  legs  and  finally  flew 
away,  finding  themselves  in  Old  Eng- 
land without  knowing  how  they  came 
thither. 

We  may  have  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
this  experiment,  but  it  gives  the  philos- 
opher the  exquisite  opportunity  to  say : 
"Having  an  ardent  desire  to  see  and 
observe  the  state  of  America  a  hundred 
years  hence,  I  should  prefer  to  any  or- 
dinary death  the  being  immersed  in  a 
cask  of  Madeira  wine  with  a  few  friends 
till  that  time,  to  be  then  recalled  to  life 
by  the  solar  warmth  of  my  dear  coun- 
try." 

With  what  delight  the  genial  philoso- 
pher would  with  a  few  friends  appreciate 
the  modem  uses  of  electricity,  so  famil- 
iar to  us  in  actual  useful  results  and  so 
suggestive  of  new  powers  yet  unknown. 

Of  the  alternating  ciurent,  of  teleg- 
raphy, of  the  telephone,  of  the  harness- 
ing of  Niagara  to  run  gigantic  dynamos, 
and  of  the  vast  uses  of  this  mighty 
power,  Franklin  knew  nothing,  but  we 
may  be  sure  that  no  philosopher  in  that 
age  of  the  world  would  now  revive  in  the 
solar  warmth  of  his  own  dear  country 
with  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  mod- 
ern wonders  or  with  less  surprise  at  the 
improvements  of  a  hundred  years. 


(To  be  conttnoed.) 
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X.— MISS  BESSIE   POTTER,  SCULPTRESS 
Bv  Alice  Severance 


WHTTiFi  the  number  of  American 
woman  painters  has  largely 
increased  during  the  past  dec- 
ade, plastic  art  does  not  seem  to  have 
so  many  devotees. 

Harriet  Hosmer  was  the  first  woman 
to  distinguish  herself  in  sculpture,  and, 
although  an  American,  has,  through  her 
long  years  of  study  abroad,  well  nigh 
expatriated  herself ;  she  is,  however,  well 
represented  by  many  splendid  pieces  of 
sculpture  in  both  Eastern  and  Yv'est- 
em  galleries  of  art. 

Yinnie  Beam,  the  Arkansas  girl,  had 
a  short  but  brilliant  career  in  Washing- 
ton, and  will  be  handed  down  to  im- 
mortality through  her  statue  of  Lincoln 
in  the  national  capital.     Had  not  an 
early  and  happy  marriage  closed  her 
career  as  an   artist,   she    might  have 
ranked  with  Miss  Hosmer.     The 
chisel  dropped  from  her  fingers 
when  she  became  a  bride,  and 
since  then  her  life  has  been  a 
purely  domestic  one,  devoted  to 
her  husband  and  children. 

At  the  Columbian  Exposition 
there  were  a  number  of  credit- 
able examples  of  sculptural  ar- 
chitecture executed  by  women's 
hands,  although  but  a  small  pro- 
portion  of  these  feminine  artists 
have  fulfilled  their  early  prom- 
ise. 

That  the  palette  and  brush 
find  more  favor  in  women's  eyes 
than  the  molding  tool,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  Painting  ap- 
peals to  the  eye  through  both 
color  and  form,  while  sculpture 
must  alone  rely  on  form,  which, 
without  the  addition  of  color, 
seems  cold  and  lifeless  unless 
touched  with  a  master  hand. 

Sculpture  has,  however,  re- 
ceived a  fresh  impetus  since  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  where 
the  work  of  women  was  recog- 
nized and  was  judged  side  by 


side  with  that  of  their  male  competitors. 
Much  has  ah*eady  been  wiitten  about 
the  work  done  by  women  at  that  time. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  great  enter- 
prises, the  persons  engaged  to  supervise 
the  different  departments  of  ornamental 
architecture  found  it  next  to  impossible 
to  get  as  many  skilled  workmen  as  was 
necessary.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sculpture,  who,  after  pressing 
into  service  every  man  he  coidd  find, 
was  still  short  of  hands.  In  sheer  des- 
peration he  bethought  him  of  his  woman 
pupils  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  and 
appealed  to  them  for  assistance.  Sev- 
eral of  these  plucky  girls  responded 
gladly  to  his  call,  and  none  with  greater 
alacrity  than  Miss  Bessie  Potter,  who 
saw  a  chance  to  put  into  practice  what 
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she  had  learned  under  Mr.  Taft's  able 
teaching.  She  labored  indefatigably 
that  summer,  living  in  a  building  on 
the  grounds.  She  was  besides  repre- 
sented in  the  Art  Palace,  and  her  work 
gave  her  considerable  prestige,  and 
paved  the  way  to  future  orders ;  the 
months  that  the  exhibition  lasted  were 
a  dream  of  delight  to  the  enthusiastic 


with  professional  artists  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  commissioned  to  make  an 
eight-foot  figure  for  the  Illinois  Build- 
ing at  the  World's  Fair.  The  Exposi- 
tion was  an  epoch  in  my  existence,  and 
opened  up  an  unknown  world ;  I  daily 
haunted  the  Art  Palace,  and  feasted  my 
eyes  on  the  glorious  works  of  both  na- 
tive and  foreign  sculptors  and  painters, 


Portrait  Work  by  Mits  Potter. 


student,  who  passed  most  of  her  time  in 
the  art  building. 

''  I  am  a  typical  Western  girl,"  said 
pretty  Miss  Potter  as  she  threw  a  dab 
of  wet  clay  at  a  bust  of  a  well-known 
society  belle ;  "  I  was  bom  in  St.  Louis, 
but  as  my  parents  moved  to  Chicago 
when  I  was  a  tiny  tot  of  two  years  old, 
I  presume  that  I  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered a  native  Ghicagoan;  I  have 
lived  here  all  my  life,  save  for  a  brief 
visit  abroad ;  and  what  talent  I  may  pos- 
sess has  been  developed  by  Western 
teachers. 

"In  1890  I  entered  the  Art  Institute, 
where  for  four  years  I  studied  paint- 
ing and  modelling  ;  in  1892  I  exhibited 


which  fired  my  imagination  and  culti- 
vated my  taste.  An  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  these  art  objects  gave  a  fresh 
impetus  to  my  ambition,  and  I  deter- 
mined that  if  patience  and  study  were 
necessary  to  develop  any  latent  genius 
that  I  might  possess,  I  would  labor  un- 
remittingly to  accomplish  the  object 
dearest  to  my  heart" 

It  was  in  1894  that  Miss  Potter  set 
up  a  studio  of  her  own,  although  she 
declares  that  it  was  not  her  choice,  but 
became  a  necessity,  as  she  had  several 
important  orders  to  fill.  Like  most 
women  of  talent,  she  was  too  modest  to 
consider  herself  a  full-fledged  artist, 
and  would  have  preferred  study  rather 
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than  work.  When  she  accepted  these 
commissions  it  was  with  the  determina- 
tion to  return  to  her  studies  as  soon  as 
she  had  executed  them ;  howeyer,  she 
found  this  impossible,  as  new  orders 
poured  in  upon  her,  and  are  still  coming 
in.  Like  most  rising  artists  with  a  name 
to  make,  she  was  not  OYerburdened  with 
means,  and  the  acquisition  of  money 
meant  much.  It  meant  the  opportu- 
nity for  advancement  under  the  tuition 


One  of  MiM  Potttr's  FigurinM. 

of  the  best  masters  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca ;  it  meant  leisure  to  roam  about  the 
Old  World  and  study  the  remains  of 
ancient  art ;  in  fact  it  meant  all  that  for 
which  an  artistic  soul  longs  and  waita 

In  1895  Miss  Potter  found  herself 
enabled  to  go  abroad  for  a  brief  season. 
She  chose  Paris  as  her  abiding-place, 
and  while  there  preferred  not  to  study 
imder  any  one  master^  deciding  that  it 
was  best  to  occupy  her  time  in  roaming 
about  museums  and  studios.  Some  of 
the  noted  French  artists  became  inter- 
ested in  the  young  American  girl,  and 
the  most  renowned  among  them  tlirew 
open  their  studios  to  her.    While  doing 


no  active  work  during  her  sojourn  in 
the  French  capital,  with  an  alert  intelli- 
gence she  absorbed  the  methods  of  those 
men  whose  art  appealed  to  her  most ; 
these  observations  did  her  a  world  of 
good. 

''  I  know  now  what  I  want,"  said  the 
sprightly  little  lady,  <*  and  have  put  in 
practice  what  I  have  learned  from  these 
modem  masters;  on  my  next  visit  to 
Paris  I  hope  to  apply  myself  to  study 
rather  than  desultory  observations.  Bo- 
din's  work  has  the  greatest  fascination 
for  me,  and  my  visits  to  his  studio  were 
the  source  of  unalloyed  pleasure.  His 
encouraging  words  stimulated  me  to 
renewed  effort,  and  I  feel  that  I  owe 
much  to  him.  There  is  so  much  to  say 
in  praise  of  the  modem  French  school 
of  sculpture  that  it  would  be  invidious 
to  discriminate ;  I  greatly  admire  the 
works  of  Dubois,  Dampt,  Merc^,  Fal- 
gui^re,  and  many  others,  and  never 
wearied  of  observing  their  working 
methods. 

"  I  believe,  however,  that  St.  Oaudens, 
French,  Adams,  and  other  American 
sculptors  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  those  of  France,  and  that  one  can 
imbibe  from  their  teaching  quite  as 
much  as  from  the  sculptors  of  France 
and  Italy." 

Miss  Potter  has  signified  her  prefer- 
ence for  modem  over  ancient  sculpture, 
although  she  is  not  blind  to  the  chefs- 
d'ceuvre  of  antique  art  She  is  now 
planning  a  trip  to  Italy,  more  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  number  of  orders 
put  into  marble,  than  with  the  inten- 
tion of  studying  there.  She  says  that 
she  prefers  Paris  to  Italy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  modem  art,  and  ex- 
pects to  take  a  course  in  that  city. 

Miss  Potter  is  thoroughly  American 
in  her  tastes  and  ideas,  and  does  not 
believe  in  Americans  remaining  abroad 
for  an  indefinite  period;  she  believes 
that  we  should  have  an  art  standard  of 
our  own,  and  not  be  slavish  copyists  of 
the  French  and  Italian  schools.  She 
declares  that  she  would  be  more  than 
satisfied  to  study  under  the  guidance  of 
such  men  as  Si  Gaudens,  Daniel  French, 
or  Herbert  Adams,  taking  an  occasional 
trip  abroad  in  order  to  see  the  master- 
pieces of  French,  Oerman,  and  Italian 
sculpture. 
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In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether 
men  have  superior  opportunities,  or  are 
better  adapted  to  succeed  in  sculpture 
than  women,  Miss  Potter  says : 

'<  The  foreign  scholarships  are  a  great 
thing  for  beginners,  and  from  these 
women  are  unfortunately  debarred ; 
men  also  have  other  advantages,  nota- 
bly that  of  physical  strength  and  en- 
durance, for  sculpture  requires  more 
exertion  than  painting.     For  my  part, 


ure  with  painting,  but  I  consider  sculpt- 
ure the  highest  expression  of  art." 

Miss  Potter  asserts  her  preference 
for  ideal  work  over  portraiture,  but 
avers  that  the  field  for  the  former  is 
limited,  while  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  the  latter.  "  There  is,  it  seems,  al- 
ways a  call  for  portrait  work,"  she  re- 
marked, ''and  I  have  been  unusually 
fortunate  in  securing  remunerative  or- 
ders.   I  have  made  a  number  of  busts 


American  Girl.— By  Miss  Potter. 


however,  I  am  so  intensely  absorbed  in 
my  work,  that  I  rarely  feel  a  sense  of 
fatigue.  I  do  not  find  that  it  has  in- 
jured my  health. 

"  As  a  child  I  was  always  fond  of  art, 
and  as  I  grew  older  hoped  to  be  a  paint- 
er, although  even  at  an  early  age  I  think 
form,  rather  than  color,  appended  to  my 
imagination.  After  studying  drawing 
and  painting  in  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  I  finally  determined  to  lend  all 
my  energies  to  sculpture.  I  have  fre- 
quently exhibited  in  New  York,  where 
I  have  usually  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  my  work  sold.  From  a  commer- 
cial stand-point  I  cannot  compare  sculpt- 


and  full-length  figures  of  women  and 
children,  and  am  generaUy  in  arrears 
with  my  work." 

Miss  Potter  gets  her  models  wherever 
she  can  find  them  ;  her  girl  friends  are 
generally  vnlling  to  pose  for  her,  or  she 
obtains  professional  models  like  other 
artists.  This  talented  little  lady  has 
not  had  much  leisure  to  indulge  her 
fancy  for  ideal  work,  which  she  hopes 
some  day  to  succeed  in.  Her  most  am- 
bitious piece  of  sculpture  is  the  figure 
of  a  child  drinking  from  a  shell ;  this 
has  been  greatly  commended. 

An  extreme  delicacy  of  touch  is  one 
of  the  predominant  traits  of  her  work, 
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which  is,  besides,  original  and  devoid  of 
maDnerisms.  Her  dainty  little  figurines 
are  imbued  with  artistic  feeling  and  are 
full  of  the  grace  of  the  Tanagra  stat- 
uettes. The  jaunty  society  girl  in  her 
fashionable  attire  is  one  of  her  special- 
ties, and  she  is  especially  skilful  in  the 
manipulation  of  draperies  and  the  de- 
piction of  the  small  accessories  of  fem- 
inine adornment  While  a  quick  worker, 
IVIiss  Potter  is  industrious  and  consci- 
entious, and  is  never  weary  of  improving 
her  work.  To  these  qualities  she  owes 
much  of  her  success,  for  talent  without 
painstaking  labor  is  valueless.  Miss  Pot- 
ter is  quick  to  catch  an  expression,  a 
characteristic  pose,  and  manages  to  pre- 
sent a  sitter  under  his  or  her  most 
favorable  aspects.  For  many  reasons 
her  work  is  always  in  demand  and  re- 
veals ideality  and  originality  of  concep- 
tion, a  rather  difficult  thing  when  the 
diminutiveness  of  most  of  the  figures 
is  taken  into  consideration.  When  at- 
tempting life-size  bust  portraiture  Miss 
Potter  demonstrates  her  talent  by  pro- 
ducing a  striking  likeness,  slightly  ideal- 
ized, but  at  the  same  time  true  to  nature 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

If  devotion  to  her  art,  industry,  and 
a  desire  to  succeed  mean  anything, 
Miss  Potter  is  destined    to  make  her 


mark  in  the  world.  She  has  manj 
original  ideas  and  a  capability  of  ab- 
sorbing what  is  best  from  the  great 
artists  of  the  world.  Her  personality  is 
an  interesting  one,  and  she  has  the 
faculty  of  making  frienda  She  is  a 
dainty  little  mite  of  a  woman  with  soft- 
brown  eyes  and  wavy  hair  of  the  same 
color,  which  she  wears  coiled  low  down, 
Greek  fashion,  in  the  nape  of  her  shape- 
ly neck.  Her  face  has  been  a  favorite 
subject  for  artists,  and  there  are  several 
portraits  of  her  done  by  well-known 
painters.  Miss  Potter  is  an  indefat- 
igable worker  and  not  easily  discour- 
aged ;  she  is  fond  of  the  society  of  her 
friends  and  is  an  excellent  talker ;  very- 
graphic  and  interesting  are  her  remi- 
niscences of  the  celebrated  artists  witk 
whom  she  came  in  contact  abroad. 

This  charming  young  woman  forma 
one  of  the  coterie  of  talented  artists  who 
have  received  their  training  in  Chicago. 
Although  devoted  to  her  adopted  city, 
she  hopes  at  some  future  time  to  make 
her  head-quarters  in  New  York,  where 
she  believes  she  will  have  larger  oppor- 
tunities to  cultivate  her  gifta  Brave, 
persevering,  and  meeting  reverses  aa 
cheerfully  as  triumphs.  Miss  Potter  is 
bound  to  succeed  if  pluck  and  patience 
count  for  anything  in  the  race  for  fame. 


Child  Drinking  from  a  Shell.— By  Mm  Potter. 
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The  Oberlin  Prisoners  at  Cuyahoga  County  Jail,  April,  1859. 


THE  OBERLIN-WELLINGTON  RESCUE 


AN  ANTI8LAVERY  CRISIS  WHICH   ALMOST  PRECIPITATED  THE  CIVIL 
WAR  IN  1859  THROUGH  THE  SECESSION  OF  THE  NORTH 

By  Lida  Rose  McCabe 


PAINFUL   DEATH 

Died  in  the  cells  of  the  Jail,  in  this  city 
early  this  morning,  Ohio  State  Rights,  aged 
just  Eighty-three  years. 

The  deceased  was  one  of  a  numerous  family, 
all  born  July  4,  1776.  Their  father's  name  was 
American  Independence. 

*  *  *  * 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1858,  at  Loram 
County,  Ohio  State  Rights  received  a  severe 
blow,  which  has  been  followed  by  a  succession 
of  blows  laid  on  at  the  U.  S.  Court-House  by  the 
paid  agents  of  Slavery  and  Federalism.  .  .  . 
On  the  11th  of  May  the  fatal  stab  was  given, 
and  on  the  25th  the  mangled  body  was  takeil 
to  the  operating-room  at  the  State  House  be- 
fore the  full  board  of  LL.D's  .  .  .  After 
much  loss  of  blood  from  a  severed  artery,  the 
patient  has  at  length  ceased  to  breathe. 

Funeral  takes  place  this  afterndon,  July  4th, . 
1859. — The  body  will  be  buried  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  Jail  yard. — Procession  will 
form  upstairs. — Friends  are  invited. 

From  The  Rescuer^  published  in  the  Cuyahoga 
Jail  by  the  Political  Prisoners. 

Never  in  the  history  of  nations,  per- 
haps, did  an  obituary  notice  herald  the 


birth  of  more  drastically  revolutionary 
life !  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
medium  through  which  it  found  ex- 
pression— The  Rescuer — was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Republican  press,  this 
death-notice  marks  the  crisis  of  a  series 
of  events  tl\at  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  precipitate  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion. 

Almost  the  last  attempt  to  execute  the 
Fugitive  Slave  laws  of  the  United  States 
culminated,  in  1868,  in  what  is  kno\^'n 
as' the  Oberlin-Wellington  Rescue.  T}ie 
events  which  gave  rise  to  this  famous 
trial— or  rather,' series  of  trials — took 
place  at  Oberlin  and  Wellington,  two 
villages  within  forty  miles  oi  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The  novelty  of  the  issue,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  evidence,  the  argument  of 
the  counsel,  based  upon  the  central 
idea  of  property  in  man,  strangely  dis- 
tinguishes the  Oberlin-Wellington  Res- 
cue from   all  the  subject-matter  pre- 
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viously  adjudicated  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was  practically  an  open  conflict 
between  Federal  authority  and  State 
rights.  Coming,  as  it  did,  shortly  af- 
ter the  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  de- 
clared a  slave  not  a  *' person"  but  a 
*'  thing,"  it  anticipated  the  John  Brown 
raid. 

Indeed,  had  the  decision  which  it 
evoked  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio  been  otherwise  than  it  was,  the 
CivU  War  would  doubtlessly  have  come  in 
1869,  instead  o/*1861,  and  it  would  have 
been  consequent  upon  the  secession  of  the 
Northern  rather  than  the  Southern  States, 

To  recall  this  famous  struggle  is  to 
revivify  conditions  that  have  passed 
away  forever — conditions  which  in  the 
enlightenment  of  present  civilization  are 
not  without  the  grewsome  fascination 
of  medisBval  lore,  and  wait  but  the 
genius  of  an  historical  novelist  to  re- 
create their  glory  and  their  shame. 


THE   SCENE   OP   CONFLICT 

More  than  sixty  years  have  elapsed 
since  a  hardy  band  of  New  England 
enthusiasts,  fired  by  the  spirit  of  their 
Plymouth  progenitors,  braved  the  dan- 
gers of  the  untravelled  forests  of  North- 


The  Inn,  Wellington,  Ohio. 
Ptkotograph  by  T.  J.  Ric*.  Obcrlin. 


em  Ohio,  to  raise  there,  simultane- 
ously, a  college  and  a  community  des- 
tined to  rivet,  within  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world.  Twenty  years  later  oflfeprings 
of  the  same  stock  laid  out  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Wellington,  recognized 
to-day  as  &e  second  largest  cheese- 
producing  district  in  the  United  States. 
Oberlin  Ues  nine  miles  north  of  Wel- 
lington. Both  communities  are  in  Lo- 
rain County,  of  which  the  county  seat 
is  Elyria,  sixteen  miles  from  Wellington 
and  eight  miles  from  Oberlin. 

At  the  period  of  its  national  renown, 
1858  and  1869,  Oberlin  had  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  to  which  were  added, 
during  nine  months  of  the  year,  some 
eight  hundred  students.  Irrespective 
of  sex,  color,  or  creed,  they  came  thither 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  villagers  collegiate  ad- 
vantages.' With  the  "  Higher  liw  "  the 
pioneers  brought  Whig  principles  into 
this  unique  community.  Whig  and 
Christian  were  synonymous  terms  until 
about  1837,  when  antislavery  questions 
began  to  practically  affect  both  State 
and  general  politics.  The  Oberlin  vote 
was  always  against  the  proslaveiy  ele- 
ment. 

Its  recognition  as  an  active  practical 
force  in  politics  dates  from  the  Lorain 
vote,  which  held  the  balance  of  power 
in   the  Legislature  that  sent  Salmon 
P.   Chase    to    the 
United  States   Sen- 
ate.    Oberlin   voted 
for  Van  Buren,  Fre- 
mont, and  Lincoln, 
because  they  were 
men  who  represent- 
ed a  movement  that 
bore    directly  upon 
the  power  and    ex- 
tension of  slavery. 

Furthermore, 
Oberlin  opened  its 
collegiate  doors  to 
colored  students. 
This  revolutionary 
departure  not  only 
brought  negro  stu- 
dents to  the  college, 
but  led  colored  fam- 
ilies to  seek  homes  in 
the  town.    The  first- 
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comers  were  free  colored 
people  of  the  Slave.  States, 
ambitious  to  secure  educar 
tional  privileges  for  their 
children. 

Despite  its  great  dis- 
tance from  ^  the  slave  dis- 
tricts, enterprising  slaves 
soon  heard  of  OberUn. 
Escaping  from  their  mas- 
ters, they  crept  thither, 
generally  under  the  cover 
of  night,  to  see  if  aU  they 
had  heard  was  true.  Some 
had  the  courage  to  remain. 
The  colored  element  thus 
gradually  increased  until 
it  comprised,  in  1858,  about 
one-fifth  of  the  popiilation. 

The  great  tide  of  immi- 
gration from  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States  ran  by 
door  of  Oberlin  into  the 
and  byways  of  every  route  then  open- 
ing to  advancing  civilization.  Oberlin 
students,  professors,  and  divines — 
Owen  Brown,  father  of  John  Brown, 
was  a  trustee  of  Oberlin  College,  and  the 
immortal  John  himself  was  associated 
with  the  institution — impregnated  with 
antislavery  doctrines,  carried  the  prin- 
ciple, the  atmosphere  of  their  school- 
ing, into  aU  parts  of  the  Union.  Their 
voices,  their  pens,  waged  war  on  every 
side  against  the  inhumanity  of  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery,  and  the  imconstitu- 
tionality  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of 
1850.  For  many  years  its  antislavery 
position  antagonized  neighboring  towns, 
which,  in  hannony  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  regarded  Oberlin  as  a  hot-bed  of 
unmitigated  fanaticism.  The  very  guide- 
post  leading  to  the  village  betrayed  the 
animosity  of  neighboring  authorities. 
Not  an  index-finger,  but  a  full-length 
fugitive  running  with  aU  his  might  to- 
ward the  town,  warned  the  wayfarer  of 
OberHn's  proximity.  For  years  a  tavern, 
four  miles  east,  bore  on  its  Oberlin  face 
a  representation  of  a  fugitive  slave  pur- 
sued by  a  tiger. 

During  aU  these  dark  years  OberUn 
never  permitted  a  slave  within  its  gates 
to  be  carried  back  to  bondage.  Violent 
resistance  was  not  encouraged.  No 
instance  c^  bloodshed  or  personal  harm 
is  recorded.      But  the   people   would 


The  First  Congregational  Church   and   Chapel   in  which  the  Rescuers  Cele- 
brated their  Deliverance,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Photognipb  by  T.  J.  Rtee,  Ob«rUn. 

raUy  in  a  mass  and  hinder  the  captor 
from  proceeding  with  his  victim  ;  oblige 
him  to  exhibit  his  authority  and  repair 
at  once  to  the  nearest  court  to  establish 
the  legaUty  of  his  proceeding. 

NaturaUy  Oberlin  was  an  early  and 
important  station  of  the  Underground 
Bailroad. 


n 


THE   UNDEROBOUND   RAILROAD 

EvEBTWHERE  in  the  South  of  1830-60 
slave  flights  were  of  daUy  occurrence. 
The  severest  laws,  the  most  alert  patrol 
system,  trained  blood-hounds,  brutal 
plantation  rules,  no  less  than  the  kind- 
liest treatment  of  master  or  mistress, 
were  powerless  to  prevent  the  hapless 
negro  from  obeying  the  inherent  in- 
stinct of  freedom.  The  direction  of  the 
fugitive's  flight  depended  largely  upon 
his  knowledge,  sagacity,  and  circum- 
stances. The  Free  States  comprised  at 
this  period  one-quarter  of  the  present 
area  of  the  Union.  To  their  antislavery 
sentiment  the  fugitive  trusted  to  make 
his  way  to  Canada,  where  the  British 
flag  assured  him  the  Uberty,  the  protec- 
tion, denied  him  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

Aside  from  the  great  number  of  slaves 
who  found  refuge  in  neighboring  moun- 
tains, woods,  and  swamps — ^the  remains 
of  a  large  colony  that  estabUshed  itself 
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in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  great  Dismal 
Swamp,  and  remained  there  long  enough 
to  raise  a  generation  have  recently 
been  discovered — more  than  75,000 
fugitives  found  refuge  in  Canada.  There 
died  in  the  last  decade  two  ex-slaves, 
William  Lambert  and  Harriet  Tubman, 
who  aided  in  the  escape  of  no  less  than 
32,000  fugitives. 

But  in  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  which  declared  it  a  crime, 
punishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment, 
for  a  citizen  to  knowingly'  or  intention- 
ally interfere  for  the  purpose  of  rescue, 
or  to  rescue  from  the  owner  an  es- 
caped slave,  the  Government  met,  in  the 
Northern  States,  its  most  formidable 
obstacle  in  the  Underground  Railroad. 

It  was  the  self-imposed  business  of 
this  corporation  to  "receive,  forward, 
conceal,  and  protect  fugitives."  An  in- 
vention of  abolitionist  zeal,  it  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  underground 
railroad  of  modem  times.  It  derived 
its  name  from  the  hidden  methods  em- 
ployed in  its  operations. 

Like  John  Brown,  the  stockholders  of 
the  Underground  Eailroad  recognized 
that  while  "  talk  was  a  national  institu- 
tion it  did  not  help  the  slave."  Es- 
capes were  generally  made  under  cover 
of  night.  Every  possible  conveyance 
by  land  and  water  was  utilized.  A 
favorite  Pullman  car  of  the  "  system  " 
was  a  huge,  open  w^agon,  with  a  false 
bottom,  in  which  negroes  were  often 
packed  close  as  sardines.  Empty  bar- 
rels were  then  thrown  on  top,  and  with 
a  crack  of  the  whip  and  a  merry  song 
the  driver  made  off  for  the  Lake  front, 
ostensibly  for  a  load  of  grain.  Fre- 
quently, with  pastoral  indolence,  a  fra- 
grant load  of  new-mown  hay  wended 
along  a  country  road  concealing  in  its 
dep^  an  entire  family  of  fugitives. 
Funds  were  never  wanting  to  facilitate 
the  underground  system.  Every  house- 
hold of  antislavery  sentiment  esteemed 
it  a  pri\'ilege  to  be  "  conductors,"  "  of- 
ficers," on  the  underground  railroad. 
The  surplus  milk  of  farmers'  dairies  was 
saved  to  bathe  footsore  fugitives. 

Of  the  four  great  channels  of  escape 
northward  none  served  more  fugitives 
than  the  Ohio-Kentucky  route.  Ohio 
had  along  her  river  front  no  less  than 
twenty-three  ports  of  entry  for  runaw^ay 


President  James  Fairchild. 
Photograph  by  T.  J.  Rice. 

slaves.  From  these  initial  depots  the 
Ohio  routes  ran  in  zigzag  lines  covering 
some  3,000  miles,  linking  station  with 
station  in  mysterious  bond  until  a 
place  of  departure  was  reached  on  Lake 
Erie,  where  captains  of  sailing  vessels 
or  steamers  were  not  wanting  to  de- 
spatch the  runaway  slaves  to  Canada. 

m 

THE    CAPTURE 

It  was  the  Underground  Railroad 
that  brought  to  Oberlin,  in  the  winter 
of  1856,  the  bone  of  contention  with  its 
marrow,  the  principle  at  stake  in  the 
Oberlin-Wellington  Rescue.  John  Price 
was  a  black  boy,  eighteen  years  old.  In 
company  with  "  Bigh-headed  "  Dinah, 
"Pop-eyed"  Frank,  and  three  fleet 
horses,  he  escaped  from  the  plantation 
of  Mr.  John  Bacon,  of  Mason  County. 
Dinah  and  the  horses  were  recapt- 
ured, while  "Pop-eyed"  Frank  and 
black  John  made  their  way  across  the 
frozen  Ohio  River,  whence  the  Under- 
ground Railroad  safely  conducted  them 
to  "Niggers*  Heaven,"  as  Oberlin  was 
dubbed  by  her  enemies. 
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John  pursued  farm  work,  until  there 
came  to  the  village,  in  August,  1858,  one 
Andrew  Jennings,  a  neighbor  and  friend 
of  John's  old  master.  Mr.  Jennings, 
while  in  pursuit  of  fugitives  from  his 
imcle's  estate,  had  learned  that  his  neigh- 
bor's long  lost  John  was  in  the  town. 
He  apprised  his  friend  Bacon  of  the 
fact,  and  assured  him  that,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  witne^,  and  the  power  of 
attorney,  he  would  be  able  to  capture 
John  and  restore  him  to  the  domestic 
hearth.  Five  hundred  dollars  was  to 
reward  the  slave  captor's  success.  A 
witness  was  soon  found  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Eichard  P.  IVIitchell,  a  former  em- 
ployee of  John  Bacon. 

Duly  empowered  with  legal  authority 
to  capture  and  return  John  to  his  mas- 
ter, Jennings  and  Mitchell  set  about  to 
accomplish  their  self-imposed  task.  In 
an  obscure  part  of  the  village  was  an 
inn,  appropriately  named  "  The  Russia 
House."  The  landlord  was  a  proslav- 
ery  man.  The  inn  was  the  favorite 
heiEtd-quarters  of  slave-hunters.  Shortly 
before  Jennings's  arrival  the  village  had 
been  startled  by  cries  of  murder,  evoked 
by  the  attempt  of  kidnappers  to  make 
off  with  an  entire  family  at  midnight. 

Warned  by  the  czar  of  the  Russia 
House  that  an  attempt  to  arrest  John  in 
the  village  precincts  might  lead  to  diffi- 
culties, if  not  to  complete  failure,  the 
men-stealers  resorted  to  strategy.  Three 
miles  north  of  the  CoUege  they  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  farmer, 
Mr.  Lewis  D.  Boy n ton.  In  his  son, 
Shakespeare  Boyiiton,  a  precocious  lad 
of  thirteen  years,  was  found  a  willing 
accomplice  to  decoy  John  back  to  slav- 
ery. The  plot  was  laid  Sunday,  and 
Monday  morning  Shakespeare  came  to 
town  with  a  horse  and  buggy.  He 
sought  John  and  offered  him  large 
wages  to  go  several  miles  in  the  coun- 
try to  dig  potatoes.  The  negro  said  he 
could  not  go  ;  he  must  stay  and  take 
care  of  "Pop-eyed"  Frank,  who  had 
been  injured.  He  offered,  however,  to 
go  with  Shakespeare  in  search  of  a  ne- 
gro, several  mUes  distant,  who  would 
help  him  dig  the  potatoes.  This  offer 
was  readily  accepted  by  the  strategic 
Shakespeare,  buoyed  by  the  promise  of 
a  twenty-dollar  bill  if  he  succeeded  in 
delivering  up  his  black  brother.     About 


two  miles  from  town  they  were  over- 
taken by  a  carriage  containing  Messrs. 
Jennings  and  Mitchell,  a  deputy  United 
States  marshal,  and  a  deputy  sheriff. 
The  officer  seized  John,  and  with  threats 
and  show  of  weapons  hurried  him  into 
the  carriage  and  took  a  diagonal  road 
across  the  country. 


IV 

THE    RESCUE 

While  heading  with  all  possible  speed 
toward  Wellington,  the  carriage  was 
met  by  two  young  men  on  their  way  to 
Oberlin.  They  recognized  the  slave  cap- 
tors and  the  Federal  officers.  Their 
suspicions  were  aroused.  They  hastily 
sought  the  village  and  reported  what 
they  had  seen.  It  did  not  take  long  to 
ascertain  that  John  Price  was  missing. 
The  news  spread  through  the  village ; 
crowds  congregated  in  the  public  square. 

By  common  impulse,  without  con- 
certed action,  the  citizens,  irrespective 
of  color  or  condition,  peopled  the  road 
to  Wellington.  Every  possible  convey- 
ance was  pressed  into  service.  Villages 
along  the  route  added  their  mite,  until 
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J.  H.  Scott,  Ex-Slave  and  Surviving  Prisoner. 
PhoU  jT».ph  by  T.  J.  Ric«. 

the  highway  was  an  armed  phalanx  of 
vital  form  and  color. 

In  the  vanguard  were  Simeon  Bush- 
nell,  a  book-store  clerk,  and  Richard 
Winsor,  a  theological  student  All  were 
armed.  The  horse  they  drove  was  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Ryder,  who,  with  Spar- 
tan pride,  had  said,  "  If  necessary  spare 
not  the  life  of  my  beast,  but  rescue  the 
boy." 

There  had  been  a  fire  that  day  at 
Wellington.  The  crowd  it  gathered 
readily  joined  the  Oberlin  men.  The 
slave  and  his  captors  were  found  at 
Wadsworth's  Tavern,  where  they  were 
waiting  the  first  train  South.  So  com- 
pletely did  the  crowd  take  possession 
of  the  tavern,  notwithstanding  the  land- 
lord's proslavery  views,  that  John  was 
taken  to  the  garret  for  safe  keeping. 
The  rescuers  were  not  harmonious  in 
their  views  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 
The  more  conservative  were  disposed  to 
ascertain  that  the  proceedings  had  been 
regular  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
This  proved  that  they  were  willing  to  let 
theparty  go  on  its  way. 

The  majority,  however,  had  no  re- 
spect for  uie  infamous  law.  They  held 
it  their  duty  to  rescue  the  slave  irre- 


spective of  the  authority  by  which  he 
was  held. 

Hundreds  of  proslavery  men,  equally 
eager  to  show  their  loyalty  to  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Act  of  1850,  gathered  to  pro- 
tect the  man-stealers.  Troops  were 
telegraphed  for  at  Cleveland.  It  was 
the  aim  of  the  proslavery  crowd  to  pre- 
vent the  few  antislavery  men  from  get- 
ting the  boy  away  before  the  troops 
arrived.  The  five  o'clock  train  whizzed 
by.  No  troops  appeared.  Larger, 
more  excited,  grew  the  crowd. 

"  Well  have  the  boy  or  pull  the  house 
down  I  Off  with  the  roof  I  Leave  not 
a  brick  !  "  was  the  cry. 

Various  persons,  among  them  a  mag- 
istrate and  a  lawyer  of  Wellington,  were 
shown  the  warrant  authorizing  the  mar- 
shal to  arrest  John.  This  document 
was  read  to  the  crowd  in  the  public 
square.  It  but  added  to  the  fueL  The 
theological  student,  n^med  Winsor,  and 
a  tutor,  had  now,  by  the  aid  of  a  con- 
stable, gained  access  to  the  garret,  where 
the  officei's  and  the  slave-catchers  guard- 
ed the  black  boy  with  drawn  pistols. 
The  door  was  fastened  from  the  inside 
with  ropes.  Wadsworth's  Tavern  had 
three  stories.     Its  attic  window  looked 
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David  L.  Wightman,  Sheriff  of  Cuyahoga  County  in  1859. 
Photograph  by  T.  J.  Ric«. 

out  upon  the  square.  Below  this  win- 
dow was  a  balcony,  to  which  ladders 
were  repeatedly  raised,  and  the  black 
boy  was  exhorted  from  time  to  time  to 
leap  for  liberty.  From  the  testimony  of 
more  than  forty  witnesses,  summoned  at 
the  trials  that  ensued,  we  learn  of  the 
struggle  of  the  crowd  between  dictates 
of  conscience  and  obedience  to  the  law. 

**  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,"  said  a 
witness,  "  a  young  lawyer  addressed  the 
crowd.  *The  officers,'  he 
said,  *  have  a  right  to  retain 
John  according  to  the  law. 
I  have  read  the  papers,  and 
I  believe  they  are  legal' " 

The  crowd  listened,  but 
refused  to  be  comforted. 
"We  want  the  negro,  and 
we  will  have  him." 

In  vain  the  slave-catchers 
and  the  officers  tried  to  pa- 
cify them  by  conciliatory 
speeches  from  the  balcony. 
John  was  finally  brought 
out. 

"  Tell  them,"  commanded 
Jennings,  **  that  you  want  to 
go  back." 

Black  as  the  ace  of  spades 
was  this  hapless  negro,  "  a 
houseless,  homeless,  penni- 


less vagabond,  without  kindred,  with- 
out friends,  a  waif  by  the  wayside,  whose 
very  presence  offended  the  eye." 

**  They  have  sent  for  me,"  he  said.  "  I 
suppose  I  will  have  to  go." 

Then  Jennings  led  him  back  to  the 
garret,  continues  a  witness,  and  a 
counsel  gives  us  this  pen-sketch  of  the 
typical  Kentucky  slave-catcher : 

"He  was  a  well-proportioned  man, 
six  feet  four,  with  a  short,  thick  neck 
and  bushy  beard  ;  an  Arkansas  toothpick 
at  his  waist,  a  brace  of  revolvers  in  his 
pockets." 

Examination  of  the  officer's  warrant, 
disputes  as  to  its  legality,  proposal  to 
seek  Elyria  in  quest  of  a  vnrit  of  habeas 
corpus,  interspersed  with  shouting,  forc- 
ing in  the  windows  of  the  tavern,  and 
raising  ladders  to  the  attic,  employed  the 
energies  of  the  crowd  until  twilight  fell. 
Meanwhile  in  the  attic  the  officers  and 
the  slave-catchers  guarded  their  prey 
with  drawn  pistols.  Of  the  rescuing 
pai-ty  the  theological  student  alone  re- 
mained. 

In  his  own  words  we  have  his  story 
of  what  subsequently  happened.  "I 
now  found  that  some  of  our  students  had 
reached  the  garret  and  stood  outside 
the  door.  I  took  John  Price  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  The  two  kid- 
napper presented  their  pistols  and 
dared  me  to  touch  the  boy.  Neverthe- 
less I  took  him  aside  and  asked  him  if 
he  wished  to  go  back  to  Oberlin.     He 


J.  B.  Smith,  Jailer  at  Cuyahoga  County  Jail  in   1859,  and  his  Wife. 
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said  he  did.  The  sun  was  setting.  In 
the  light  of  the  rays  that  fell  upon  the 
floor  of  the  closet  I  wrote  on  a  slip  of 
paper  a  line  to  let  the  students  outside 
know  our  position  within.  I  put  that 
note  up  the  sleeve  of  my  coat,  and  went 
to  the  door  that  was  held  fast  by  the 
kidnappers.  There  was  a  stove-pipe 
hole  in  the  wall  Taking  a  chair  near 
by,  I  stood  upon  it,  and  hearing  the 
voice  of  Lincoln  outside,  I  said,  'Lin- 
coln, give  me  your  hand.'  Then,  from 
my  coat-sleeve,  the  note  dropped  into 
Lincoln's  hand. 

"Suddenly  the  door  opened  wide 
enough  to  permit  the  students  to 
thrust  in  the  muzzles  of  their  guns, 
which  kept  the  door  from  being  closed 
upon  their  fingers.  In  holding  on  to 
the  rope  that  fastened  the  door,  Jen- 
nings's head  covered  the  stove-pipe  hole. 
The  muzzle  of  a  gun  unexpectedly  com- 
ing through  the  hole  forced  the  gentle- 
man to  relinquish  his  grasp.  With  a 
united  pull  the  door  now  came  wide 
open.  The  two  great  Kentuckians  filled 
the  open  space.  A  verbal  war  ensued. 
At  this  juncture  I  took  the  boy,  and 
putting  his  arms  around  my  waist  and 
telling  him  to  keep  his  hand  close  to 
my  back  between  my  shouldera,  I  stood 
beside  his  captors,  pushing  my  head 
and  shoulders  forward,  little  by  little, 
as  if  listening  to  the  warm  debate. 
Suddenly  I  gave  a  lurch,  passed  out 
with  my  prize,  through  that  crowd, 
down  the  long  flight  of  stairs  to  the 
buggy  that  was  waitincr  for  me  in  the 
public  square,  and  was  off  before  they 
knew  what  had  happened." 

For  several  days  John  was  secreted 
in  the  house  of  Professor  Fairchild,  sub- 
sequently President  of  Oberlin  CoUege, 
from  which  covert  he  was  finally  shipped 
to  Canada. 


THE   MAJESTY   OP   THE   LAW 

So  flagrant  a  resistance  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  not 
long  overlooked  by  the  Government.  To 
allow  it  to  pass  without  serious  punish- 
ment would  doubtlessly  have  been  fatal 
to  the  maintenaace  of  the  Union.  The 
machinery  of  the  Federal  Government 


was  set  in  motion.  It  was  determined 
to  try  the  offenders  in  the  United  States 
Court  at  Cleveland.  A  grand  jury  was 
impanelled.  The  Government  was  rep- 
resented by  Judge  Wilson,  District  At- 
torney Belden,  and  Hon.  George  Bliss. 
The  Judge's  elaborate  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury  embodies  the  law  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  Government 

"There  are  some  who  oppose  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,"  said  his  Honor, 
"  from  a  declared  sense  of  conscientious 
duty.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  sentiment 
prevalent  in  the  community,  which  ar- 
rogates to  human  conduct  a  standard  of 
right  above,  and  independent  of,  human 
laws,  and  it  makes  the  conscience  of 
each  individual  in  society  the  test  of 
his  own  accountability  to  the  laws  of 
the  land.  While  those  who  cherish 
this  dogma  claim  and  enjoy  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  for  their  "own  life  and 
property,  they  are  unwilling  that  the 
law  should  be  operated  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
others.  It  is  a  sentiment,  semi-religious 
in  its  development,  and  it  is  almost  in- 
variably characterized  by  intolerance 
and  bigotry.  The  leaders  of  those  who 
acknowledge  its  obligations  and  advo- 
cate its  sanctity  are  like  the  subtile 
prelates  of  the  dark  ages.  They  are 
versed  in  all  they  consider  useful  and 
sanctified  learning.  Ti-ained  in  certain 
schools  in  New  England  to  manage 
words,  they  are  equally  successful  in 
the  social  circle  to  manage  hearts ;  sel- 
dom superstitious  themselves,  yet  skilled 
in  practising  upon  the  superstition  and 
credulity  of  others — false  as  it  is  natural 
a  man  should  be  whose  dogmas  impose 
upon  all  who  are  not  saints  according 
to  his  creed,  the  necessity  of  being  hypo- 
crites ;  selfish,  as  it  is  natural  a  man 
should  be,  who  claims  for  himself  the 
benefits  of  the  law  and  the  right  to  vio- 
late it,  thereby  denying  its  protection 
to  othei-s.  .  .  .  Gentlemen,  this  sen- 
timent should  find  no  place  or  favor  in 
the  Grand  Jury -room.  The  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  may,  and  unquestionably 
does,  contain  provisions  repugnant  to 
the  moral  sense  of  many  good  and  con- 
scientious people ;  nevertheless  it  is 
the  law  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
such  should  be  recognized  and  executed 
by  our  courts  and  juries  until  abrogated 
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or  otherwise  changed  by  the  legislative 
department  of  the  Govemment." 

Moved  by  this  charge  the  Grand 
Jury  made  out  thirty-seven  indictments 
against  twenty-four  citizens  of  Oberlin 
and  thirteen  of  Wellington.*  Profes- 
sors, students,  professional  men,  mer- 
chants, and  mechanics  were  among  the 
Oberlin  citizens  indicted,  while  those 
of  Wellington  included  the  most  re- 
spected pioneers  of  the  town. 

That  the  United  States  marshal,  who 
appeared  at  Oberlin  to  arrest  these 
violators  of  the  law,  realized  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  mission,  is  manifest  in  his 
manner  of  procedure.  He  called  first 
on  Professor  Peck  and  asked  of  him  the 
favor  of  an  introduction  to  the  other 
rescuers.  He  accepted  from  each  one 
the  promise  to  appear  at  Cleveland,  in 
Court,  the  next  day.  According  to 
promise,  the  indicted  were  in  Court 
December  7th,  and  asked  for  immediate 
ti'iaL  Judge  Spalding,  on  behalf  of 
the  defence,  entered  the  plea  of  "  Not 
guilty."  But  at  the  instance  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney  the  case  was  ad- 
journed, first  to  March  8th  and  again 
to  April  5th.  The  defendants  declined 
to  give  bail,  but  they  were  sent  away 
upon  their  own  recognizance  of  one 
thousand  dollars  each. 

The  trials,  with  slight  interruptions, 
continued  to  increase  in  interest  until 
the  middle  of  May,  when  the  cases 
were  put  over  until  the  July  term.  At 
this  time  two  of  the  alleged  rescuers, 
Simeon  BushneU,  a  white  man,  the  book 
clerk  who  drove  Mrs.  Ryder's  horse, 
and  Charles  H.  Langston,  a  colored 
man,  a  native  of  England,  had  been  con- 
victed and  sentenced. 

The  defence  was  ably  conducted  bj' 
Judge  Spalding,  Hon.  A.  G.  Riddle,  and 
S.  O.  Griswold,  Esq.,  prominent  lawyers 
of  Cleveland,  who  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices free  of  charge.  But  conviction, 
despite  their  great  skill,  was  a  foregone 

•  Names  of  the  indfcted  :  John  H.  Scott.  John  Watson, 
S'meon  Bn^hnell.  Jame^  R.  Shepherd,  Anpel  W.  Lyman. 
Henry  EvaoR.  Wileon  Evans,  David  Watson,  Williain  E. 
Scrimeger,  Henry  E.  Peck,  James  M.  Fitch,  William 
Watson,  Thomaa  Oena,  Oliver  8  B.  Wall,  Walter  Sonles, 
William  Sciples.  Ralph  Plamb.  John  Mandeville.  Mat- 
thew De  Wolfe.  Franklin  Lewis,  John  Hartwcll,  Abner 
Loveland,  Lewis  Uines,  Matthew  Gillett,  (Thauicey 
Goodyear,  Lorin  Wadsworth,  Daniel  Williams.  Henry 
D.  Niles,  Eli  Boies,  Charles  Langston,  James  Bartlett, 
Robert  Windsor,  William  E.  Lincoln,  Jeremiah  Fux, 
John  Copeland,  James  H.  Bartlett,  Robert  L.  Cam- 
mings. 


conclusion.  BushneU  was  sentenced  to 
sixty  days'  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  six 
hundred  dollars,  and  cost  of  prosecu- 
tion, which  amounted  to  an  additional 
two  thousand  dollars. 

The  manly  address  with  which  the 
colored  man,  Langston,  thrilled  the  court 
and  the  country,  resulted  in  mitigating 
his  sentence  to  a  fine  of  only  one  hun- 
dred dollars  and  twenty  days' imprison- 
ment, with  cost  of  prosecution.  At  the 
close  of  Langston's  trial,  when  the  cases 
were  to  be  deferred  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  July  term,  several  of  the  in- 
dicted from  Wellington  entered  a  plea 
of  nolo  contendere.  They  were  in  con- 
sequence sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
twenty  dollars  each  and  cost  of  prose- 
cution and  to  remain  in  jail  twenty- 
four  hours.  Father  Gillett,  an  old  man 
of  Wellington,  was  almost  entreated  to 
leave  the  jail  and  go  home.  '*  Not  un- 
til I  have  shrunk  small  enough  to  slip 
through  that  keyhole  will  I  leave  this 
prison,"  was  the  old  man's  reply. 

Fourteen  Oberlinites,  including  the 
two  convicted  men,  now  remained  in 
jail,  where  they  had  been  since  April 
15th,  and  where  they  were  destined  to 
remain  through  the  recess  of  court — 
two  long  summer  months.  How  much 
longer  no  one  could  foresee.  This 
continuance  in  jail  was  a  point  of 
honor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  trial  they  had 
been  aUowed  to  come  and  go  on  their 
own  recognizance,  giving  their  personal 
pledge  for  appearance  when  called  for. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  BushneU  trial 
there  was  a  ruling  of  the  Court  so  un- 
just that  they  gnve  notice  that  they 
would  dismiss  their  counsel  and  make 
no  defence.  This  decision  met  their 
counsel's  approval.  On  the  demand  of 
the  prosecuting  attorney  they  were 
then  taken  in  charge  by  the  marshal, 
and  declining  to  give  bail  were  com- 
mitted to  jail.  The  unjust  ruling  was 
afterward  recaUed.  They  were  notified 
tbat  their  own  recognizance  would  be 
accepted  as  before.  But  a  false  record 
had  been  made,  a  record  which  put  the 
defendants  in  the  wrong,  and  the  Court 
refused  to  correct  it.  Declining  to  re- 
new their  recognizance,  or  to  give  bail, 
the  prisoners  \ky  in  jail  from  the  15th 
of  April  to  the  6th  of  July. 
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VI 


THE  liBGAL  ISSUE 


DuBiNQ  the  recess  of  the  Federal 
Court  an  attempt  was  made  to  appeal 
to  the  State  Courts.  A  vrrit  of  habeas 
corpus  was  granted  by  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  commanding 
Sheriff  Wightman  to  bring  Bushnell 
and  Langston  before  the  Court,  that 
the  reason  of  their  imprisonment  might 
be  considered.  The  case  was  ably 
argued  for  a  week  before  the  full 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Colum- 
bus, O.  Hon.  Joseph  R  Swan  was 
then  Chief-Justice.  His  associates 
were  Hon.  Joseph  Brinkerhoff,  Josiah 
Scott,  Milton  Sutliff,  and  William  V. 
Peck.  The  bench  held  ''that  the  ques- 
tion in  the  case  of  Simeon  Bushnell 
and  Charles  Langston,  was  not  whether 
the  Fugitive  Act  of  1850  was  constitu- 
tional in  respect  to  the  appointment 
and  power  of  commissioners,  the  allow- 
ance of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  the 
mode  of  reclamation ;  but  whether 
Congress  has  any  power  to  pass  any 
law  whatever,  however  just  and  proper 
in  its  provisions,  for  the  reclamation 
of  slaves,  or  to  protect  the  owner  of  an 
escaped  slave  from  interference  when 
duly  asserting  his  constitutional  right 
of  reclamation." 

Attorney-General  C.  P.  Wolcott,  a 
man  of  brilliant  parts,  was  instructed 
by  Salmon  P.  Chase,  then  Governor  of 
Ohio,  to  defend  the  prisoners  on  behalf 
of  the  State.  The  Attorney-General 
ably  argued  that  the  prisoners  were 
deprived  of  their  liberty  without  legal 
authority,  and  insisted  that  they  should 
be  discharged.  Judge  Swan  maintained 
that  if  the  prisoners  were  discharged 
"  it  must  be  on  the  gi*ound  that  the  laws 
of  1793  and  1850  have  always  been 
void,  consequently  that  these  and  all 
other  laws  hereafter  passed  of  any  kind, 
will  now  and  henceforth  be  persistently 
resisted  by  the  State  of  Ohio. 

"  I  have  examined  with  some  care," 
continued  Judge  Swan,  "  the  reports  of 
the  decisions  of  other  States,  and  have 
been  unable  to  find  a  single  decision  of 
any  Supreme  Court  of  any  State  in  the 
Union  denying  to  Congress  the  power 


to  legislate  on  this  subject.  These 
prisoners  can  only  be  discharged  by 
this  Court  declaring  that  Congress  has 
no  power  to  legislate.  Each  State  may 
constxiie  the  Constitution  in  its  own 
way  to  promote  its  ovm  local  interest. 

"What  will  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  become  but  a  hydra  of 
more  than  thirty  heads  uttering  Babel, 
and  conflicting  commands  such  as  each 
State  in  its  own  jurisdiction  may  deem 
it  expedient  to  obey,  or  party  strife  may 
demand?" 

There  are  living  to-day  many  who 
recaU  the  dignity,  the  solemnity  with 
which  Judge  Swan  delivered  the  perora- 
tion of  this  decision,  fraught  with  so 
much  significance  to  the  Union — ^a  signi- 
ficance more  weighty  in  prospective, 
perhaps,  than  was  realized  by  either 
the  Court  or  the  country  at  the  time  of 
its  deliverance. 

"For  myself,  as  a  member  of  this 
Court,"  continued  this  august  jurist, 
"I  disclaim  the  judicial  discretion  of 
disturbing  the  settled  construction  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  must  refuse  the  experiment  of  in- 
itiating disorder  and  governmental  col- 
lision to  establish  order  and  even-handed 
justice.'  As  a  citizen  I  would  not  de- 
liberately violate  the  Constitution  or 
the  law  by  interfering  with  fugitives 
from  service.  But  if  a  weary,  frightened 
slave  should  appeal  to  me  to  protect 
him  from  his  pursuers,  it  is  possible  I 
might  momentarily  forget  my  allegiance 
to  the  law  and  Constitution,  and  give 
him  a  covert  from  those  who  were  on 
his  track.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many 
slave-holders  who  would  thus  follow  the 
impulse  of  human  sympathy,  and  if  I 
did  it  and  were  prosecuted,  condemned, 
and  imprisoned,  and  brought  by  my 
counsel  before  this  tribunal  on  a  habeas 
corpus,  and  were  then  permitted  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  in  my  own  case,  I 
trust  that  I  should  have  the  moral  cour- 
age to  say  before  God  and  the  country, 
as  I  am  now  impelled  to  say  under  the 
solemn  duties  of  a  judge,  bound  by  my 
official  oath  to  sustain  the  supremacy  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  law  :  The  pri- 
soners must  he  remanded" 

Judges  Scott  and  Peck  concurred  in 
this  decision,  while  Judges  Brinkerhoff 
and  Sutliff  dissented. 
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The  deciBion  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
men  in  jail.  They,  in  common  with  the 
antislavery  element,  had  relied  with 
much  confidence  upon  relief  from  that 
quarter.  It  was  well  imderstood  that 
Governor  Chase  would  sustain  a  deci- 
sion releasing  the  prisoners  by  all  the 
power  at  his  command.  To  this  end  he 
had  the  State  militia,  which  he  was  in- 
strumental in  organizing,  and  which 
were  the  first  trained  volunteers  to  re- 
spond to  Lincoln's  call,  stationed  across 
the  street  from  the  Supreme  Court  to 
enforce  the  decision,  if  necessary,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  Bat  the  United 
States  Government  was  as  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  Judge  Swan's  decision  was 
telegraphed  to  President  Buchanan. 
The  Government  at  Washington  was  in 
almost  daily  communication,  by  letter 
or  personal  visit,  with  the  developments 
of  these  trials. 

It  is  idle,  dazzling  speculation  to 
consider  at  this  distance  the  turn 
American  civilization  might  have  taken 
had  Judge  Swan's  decision  discharged 
the  prisoners.  It  would  have  placed 
Ohio  in  conflict  with  the  general  Gov- 
ernment in  defence  of  State  rights. 
Had  the  party  of  freedom  throughout 
the  North  then  raUied,  as  seemed  proba- 
ble, the  war  might  have  come  in  1859 
instead  of  1861,  with  a  secession  of  the 
Northern  instead  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  vote  of  one  man  turned  the  scale. 
The  party  of  freedom,  after  a  little  de- 
lay, took  possession  of  the  Government ; 
the  party  of  slavery  became  the  seceders. 
The  advocates  of  "Higher  Law"  who 
urged  Ohio  to  the  conflict  did  not  an- 
ticipate war  with  the  general  Govern- 
ment It  was  their  purpose  to  force  the 
general  Government  to  retire  from  the 
execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and 
thus  remove  the  occasion  of  the  conflict 

vn 

THE   POLITICAL   ASPECT 

From  the  outset  the  political  aspect 
of  the  Oberlin-Wellington  Eescue  was 
apparent.  All  the  parties  connected 
with  the  prosecution  were  notoriously 
of  one  faith ;  all  the  prosecuted  of  an- 
other.    Democrats  well  known  to  have 


been  actually  engaged  in  the  Bescue 
were  not  indicted.  Two  of  the  indicted, 
proving  to  be  good  Democrats,  were 
nol-proBsed  on  motion  of  the  District 
Attorney. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Court,  who  had  the 
making  of  the  jury  in  his  own  hands, 
summoned  whom  he  chose  without  re- 
striction. Oat  of  forty,  he  was  able  to 
find  only  ten  men  who  sympathized  po- 
litically with  the  defendants,  while  he 
found  thirty  in  accord  with  the  courts. 
The  ten  sympathetic  were  immediately 
stricken  off  by  the  District  Attorney. 
The  defence  were  then  given  their  choice 
of  the  remaining  thirty. 

This  and  other  proceedings  equally 
biased  would  seem  to  justify  the  public 
journals  of  the  day  in  Labelling  their  re- 
ports and  editorials, "  l%e  Political  Trials 
at  Cleveland"  During  a  recess  of  the 
Court,  following  Judge  Swan's  decision, 
a  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Cleveland. 

By  thousands  the  people  of  Northern 
Ohio  congregated  to  express  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  Rescuers,  and  their  in- 
tense condemnation  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.     Great  was  the  enthusiasm. 

Immense  processions,  vnth  banners 
flying,  passed  through  the  streets  and 
took  possession  of  the  square  in  front 
of  the  jail.  Joshua  R  Giddings,  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  and  other  distinguished  aboli- 
tionists addressed  the  assembly. 

The  resolutions  adopted  read  to-day 
like  emanations  from  a  State's  Bights 
Convention.  The  meeting  yielded  no 
immediate  results  to  the  prisoners.  No 
such  result  was  anticipated.  It  served 
only  to  notify  the  civilized  world  that 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  had  inet  in 
Northern  Ohio  its  Waterloo.  Never 
again  was  Judge  Swan  called  to  the  Su- 
preme Bench.  The  Republican  Party 
of  Ohio,  which  he  was  so  prominently 
instrumental  in  forming,  never  forgave 
him  for  deciding  the  Fugitive  Slave  En- 
actment of  1850  a  binding  force  in  Ohio. 

vni 

IN   A   felon's    cell 

Every  hope  of  a  speedy  release  hav- 
ing faded,  the  prisoners  now  settled 
down  without  any  definite  anticipation 
of  when  or  how  their  cases  would  end. 
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Appeals  were  made  to  the 
pnblic  on  behalf  of  their  wives 
and  children.  Prompt  and 
generous  responses  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
All  the  delicacies  of  the  mar- 
ket were  at  the  prisoners'  dis- 
posal Sheriff  Wightman,  the 
jailer  and  his  wife,  provided 
them  with  every  comfort 
within  their  official  power. 

The  railroads  carried  rela- 
tives and  friends  to  the  pris- 
on, from  all  sections,  at  great- 
ly reduced  rates. 

The  jail-yard  was  converted 
into  a  huge  workshop.  The 
prisoners,  who  represented 
various  trades,  were  allowed 
to  prosecute  their  callings. 
Friends  sent  to  each  the  im- 
plements of  his  trade.  Soon 
the  jail-yard  was  a  busy  hive 
of  industry  in  which  uphol- 
sterers and  mattress-makers, 
saddlers  and  harness-makers, 
boot  and  shoe  makers,  print- 
ers and  booksellers,  vied  with 
attorneys,  real  estate  agents, 
and  banker  -  brokers.  The 
professors  and  students  read 
Latin,  Greek,  and  metaphys- 
ics, keeping  up  with  their 
class  work  at  college,  at  the 
same  time  flooding  the  press 


PRINTERS  ANI>  BOOKSELLERS.! 
FITCH  A  BU8ENELL, 

ARE  not  in  |MUtnership  and  never  were ;  bot  SAlIicy  agree 
80  perfectly  as  to  what  tUiould  be  done  with  fucitivea  and 
fngitive  slave  lavs,  they  are  sure  they  can  still  do  business 
together.  They  weie  lately  removed  by  Marshal  Johtuon, 
from  Oberlin,  O.,  where  they  had  been  lonfi^  engaged  in  the 
above  bnsinera,  and  have  established  theraselves  in  the  front 
hall  of  Qcveland  Jail,  where  the  **  Rescuer"  is  published  every 
alternate  week.  Erring  been  successful  in  securing  a  laree 
share  oT  gavemmerU  aUeniion,  we  expect,  presently,  to  be  able 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  Oovnic mifT  Pbimtiko.  for  which  we  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  get  our  pay.  Indeed,  one  of  us  has  already 
been  paid  in  aehanee. 

In  onr  jail  Bookstore  will  be  found  valuable  Works.  Con- 
stantly on  hand,  as  soon  as  publitihAd,  a  Narrative  of  five 
Oberlm  Rescue  Trials,  950  pp.,  full  of  curiosities. 

At  their  branch  establiebment  in  Oberlin,  they  still  Iceep 
a  choice  assortment  of  Anti-Slavery  Literatre,  which  they 
specially  recommend  to  "  Union  Savers"  as  worthy  their  no- 
tice, .tiibles  and  Testaments  will  he  sold  to  Administration 
Democrats  strictly  at  cost ;  and  to  Lower  Law  men  generally 
at  very  low  rates.  Hoping  to  check  the  progress  of  barbarism 
08  toed  as  of  slave  catchers,  they  have  filled  their  shelves  wiCh 
many  good  books,  which  are  real  "  Hetpecs.'*  Hallatn's  Mid- 
dle-Ages is  highly  rocommteded  as  »  valuable  aid  in  settling- 
tbedispute  as  to  whether  Democratic  Aroerici  has  yet  advanc- 
ed in  cirilization,  beyond  the  Medieval  Period.  The  atten- 
tion of  United  States  Judges,  District  Attorneys  and  others, 
is  especially  called  to  a  neat  little  Manual  which  they  offer, 
containing  the  Coustitution  of  the  United  States,  Declaration 
of  Independence,  Acts  of  Congress  on  Slavery,  including  tha 
Fugitive  SlaVe  Act,  and  arguments  showjog  the  Constitutiou 
to  be  unconstitutional,  and  that  negroes  are  "  pei^ns"  ^^ 
and  **  things"  then,  juat  as  shall  suit 

Their  motto  is^ 

**  Consider  well  each  deed  you  mean  to  do : 
But.  once  resolved,  toUh  earnest  teal  pvrsfie* 


'  BOW 


From  the  Advertising  Columns  of  "  The  Rescuer." 


the  door-stone  served  for  an  "  imposing- 
stone."  Curious  were  the  advertise- 
ments, scarcely  less  passionate  than  the 
editorials  in  their  personal  expression. 


of  the  country  with  antislavery  effusions. 

Two  of  the  prisoners  were  printers. 

A  printing-office  was  established  and  a 

newspaper  started  called  The  Rescuer,  It 

was  to  be  issued  every  alternate  Monday  as  the  clippings  disclose 
by  the  "  Political  Prisoners."  The  first 
edition  was  five  thousand  copies.  The 
office  of  The  Rescuer  was  five  feet  by 
ten.  All  hands  contributed  to  the  '*  set- 
ting up"  of  this  unique  sheet,  which, 
it  is  asserted  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  Republican  press.  Friendly  news- 
paper offices  donated  type.  A  carpen- 
ter's plane  with  the  irons  knocked  out 
was  used  as  a  "  planer."  A  policeman's 
club  answered  for  a  mallet  in  ''  pulling 
proofs."  A  fellow  -  prisoner  supplied 
"side- sticks,"  "quoins,"  and  "reglets," 
made  from  a  wlute  wood  board.  An- 
other prisoner  sawed  up  a  fence-board 
to  make  a  "  rack."  A  "  shooting-stick  " 
was  fashioned  out  of  a  piece  of  stove ; 


UPHOLSTERS    AND    MATTRESS 
MAKERS. 

HENRY  EVANS  &  BROTHER,  (late  of 
Oberlin,  O.,)  have  removed  to  the  shed 
one  door  west  of  J.  Scotts'  saddle  and  Harness 
shop.  All  persons  who  would  secure  a  visit 
from 

•*  Tired  Natare*B  sweet  restorer ;  balmy  sleep," 
will  please  call  and  examine  his  work. 

You  can  rest  on  his  beds,  ifyoti  can  rest 
any  where,  Grovernment  offlcials  need  not  ap- 
ply. 


HOGSKIN 


&    HARNESS- 


SADDLE 
MAKING. 

JOHN    H.    SCOTT,   late   of  Oberlin,   has 
opened  a  shop  under  the  shed  in  the  Jail 
Yard,  in  front  of  Wightman's  Castle,  Cleve- 
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land.  Mr.  8cott  asstirefl  the  public  that  here- 
after be  sball  use  bides  of  bis  own  tauuing, 
and  will  warrant  bis  work  to  be  tborougbly 
done. 

N.   B. — Dog  Collars  of  all  sizes  made  to 
order. 


BOOT  AND  SHOE    SHOP. 

JAMES  BARTLETT,  late  of  Royce's  ex- 
tensive Manufactory,  Oberlin,  Obio,  bas 
opened  a  sbop  in  cell  No.  8,  upstairs,*  Cuy- 
aboga  County  Jail,  wbere  be  will  be  bappy 
to  meet  bis  patrons. 

Mr.  B.  feels  confident  tbat  be  can  be  of 
great  service  to  tbose  wbo,  from  constant 
girations  in  tbe  dirt,  bave  damaged  tbeir  soles. 

Loicer  Tjiw  Ministers^  IlnvS^ers^  and  Cat 
Footed  Politicians  of  all  parties  are  particu- 
larly invited  to  call. 

P.  S. — Hides  taken  in  exchange  for  work. 
Dark  copper  color  greatly  preferred. 

Above  one  of  tbe  articles  is  a  rude 
wood-cut,  representing  fugitives  pursued 
by  bloodhounds  and  mounted  horsemen, 
tbe  whole  labelled 

•'  NEGRO-CATCHING  IN  BOSTON 

vs. 

NEGRO  CATCHING  IN  CLEVELAND." 

One  of  tbe  prisoners,  Bev.  James  M. 
Fitch,  bad  been  for  fifteen  years  super- 
intendent of  the  Oberlin  Sunday-scbooL 
A  visit  to  tbe  prisoner  of  four  bun- 
dred  of  bis  Sabbatb-scbool  cbildren 
was  a  gala  occasion.  BeHgious  exer- 
cises formed  no  small  part  of  tbe  prison 
life.  Amusing  stories  are  related  of 
prayers  offered  by  some  of  tbe  colored 
brethren,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  invoke 
tbe  Almighty  to  pulverize  the  bodies  of 
tbeir  enemies  and  scatter  them  to  the 
ends  of  tbe  earth. 

Meanwhile  the  slave-catchers  and  the 
officers  engaged  in  tbe  seizure  of  John 
Price,  had  been  indicted  in  Lorain 
County  on  the  charge  of  kidnapping. 
Tbeir  trial  was  set  for  July  6tb,  six  days 
before  the  resumption  of  the  tiial  of  the 
rescuers  in  tbe  United  States  Court  at 
Cleveland.  Tbe  indictment  was  not 
without  apparent  foundation. 

Tbe  description  given  of  John  in  the 
power  of  attorney  was  grossly  deficient 
and  inaccurate.  There  was  not  suffi- 
cient proof  of  title  to  John  in  tbe  claim- 
ant who  issued  the  power  of  attorney. 
The  indicted  kidnappers  were  abroad 


on  bail  until  near  tbe  time  of  trial  at 
Elyria.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
obtained  from  a  judge  of  tbe  United 
States  Court,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
deliver  up  tbe  four  men  to  tbe  sberiff 
at  Lorain  County,  tbat  tbe  writ  might 
be  served  upon  bim,  and  his  prisoners 
be  released  by  order  of  tbe  United 
States  judge.  An  accumulation  of  hin- 
drances prevented  this  delivery.  Tbe 
hour  of  trial  was  at  band.  Alarmed  lest 
tbe  writ  would  be  useless,  tbe  kidnap- 
pers, fearing  personal  violence,  intcnr- 
ceded  with  tbe  United  States  Attorney, 
to  propose  to  tbe  counsel  of  tbe  res- 
cuers that  tbe  suits  on  both  sides  be 
dropped.  To  this  tbe  rescuers  con- 
sented. 

On  July  6tb,  tbe  prisoners  were  re- 
leased. With  bands  playing,  banners 
fiying,  and  a  salute  of  a  hundred  guns 
in  the  public  square,  they  betook  them- 
selves in  triumph  to  Oberlin,  wbere,  in 
the  famous  old  church  on  the  village 
square,  a  great  experience  meeting  fol- 
lowed, at  which  tbe.  pent-up  feelings 
of  tbe  rescuers,  after  eighty-five  days' 
imprisonment,  found  expression  in  song, 
prayer,  and  story. 

The  Plain- Dealer  of  that  day  thus 
voiced  tbe  sentiment  of  tbe  Government 
sympathizers  :  *'  So  tbe  Government  bas 
been  beaten  at  last,  with  law,  justice,  and 
facts  all  on  its  side,  and  Oberlin,  with 
its  rebellious  bigber  law  creed,  is  tri- 
umphant." 

Thus  terminated  tbe  most  decisive,  if 
not  tbe  most  interesting,  trial  beld  un- 
der tbat  relic  of  barbarism,  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Act  of  1850. 


IX 

TWO-SOORE   YSABS   AFTEB 

Time  bas  spared  almost  none  of  tbe 
persons  identified  witb  tbe  Oberlin- 
Wellington  rescue— counsel,  witnesses, 
or  prisoners.  Oberlin,  however,  con- 
tinues to  pursue  tbe  even  tenor  of  its 
way,  sending  now,  as  formerly,  equipped 
men  and  women  into  aU  parts  of  the 
world.  It  bas  not  only  outlived  slavery, 
but  witnessed  many  of  its  once  derided 
principles,  both  religious  and  educa- 
tional, incorporated  in  various  educa- 
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iional  institutions  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  population  has  ahnost  tripled  since 
the  war,  while  its  old-time  Puritanic 
morality  sur%'ive8.  The  saloon  has  never 
gained  a  foothold  in  the  community,  and 
but  one  tobacco-shop  has  managed  to 
exist. 

One  winter  evening  of  1896,  the  writer 
was  landed  at  Oberlin,  by  the  Lake 
Shore  Railroad,  the  village's  one  direct 
rapid  transit  communication  with  the 
outside  world.  The  silence  that  moon- 
light, snow-flurry,  and  hoar-frost  invite 
enveloped  the  apparently  lifeless  com- 
munity. As  the  capacious  bus  rattled 
along  the  broad,  deserted  highway,  its 
solitary  passenger  observed  that  the 
blinds  of  all  the  shops  were  closed. 

At  the  one  hotel  of  which  the  town 
boasts,  the  Park  House,  which  pleas- 
antly flanks  the  college  park  or  public 
square,  the  Sabbath-like  serenity  was 
explained.  It  was  Thursday  evening. 
From  time  immemorial  business  has 
closed  at  six  o'clock  on  Thursdays  to 
permit  the  citizens  to  attend  prayer- 
meeting.  After  supper  at  the  hotel, 
which  is  served  by  college  students,  we 
stood  at  the  spacious  parlor  windows 
confronting  the  park,  and  watched 
straggling  groups,  in  response  to  the 
church  bells  vocalizing  the  frosty  air, 
making  their  way  to  the  various  houses 
of  prayer.  On  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  park  swayed  the  historic  elm  under 
which,  imdisputed  tradition  says,  the 
founders  of  Oberlin,  Messrs.  Shipherd 
and  Stewart,  knelt  to  pray  for  light 
upon  their  project.  Little  did  these 
pioneers  of  simple  faith  then  dream  that 
in  1896  that  same  stately  tree  would 
coquet,  as  we  beheld  it,  with  the  modem 
wizard,  a  neighboring  electric  light. 

On  every  side  of  the  college  park 
flickered  the  lights  from  the  numerous 
college  buildings,  which  lend  scholastic 
repose,  if  not  architectural  beauty,  to  the 
college  campus.  The  extinguishment  of 
the  window  lights  is  to  the  knowing  ob- 
server the  one  sex  line  in  this  first  of 
co-educational  institutions.  At  nine 
o'clock  the  women  students  must  retire, 
while  the  men  may  stay  up  until  ten. 
Young  women  are  not  permitted  to  re- 
ceive social  calls  from  young  men,  stu- 
dents or  non-students,  after  eight  o'clock. 
These  and  divers  relics  of  the  "  blue 


laws"  are  recalled  as  the  pedestrians 
disappear  across  the  snow  -  carpeted 
campus. 

''  High  thinking  and  low  living "  has 
ever  thriven  at  Oberlin,  and  despite 
the  rigidity  of  its  moral  code  it  is  id- 
ways  intellectually  abreast  the  times. 

Nine  o'clock  found  us  in  the  classic 
repose  of  President  Fairchild's  home. 
The  distinguished  ex-president  of  Ober- 
lin College,  though  bom  and  reared  in 
the  village  where  his  life  has  been  so 
brilliantly  spent,  has  the  appearance, 
the  address,  of  an  English  lord.  Ac- 
cording to  lifelong  custom,  he  had  been 
to  prayer-meeting,  and  his  wholesome 
presence  soon  put  a  ''spirit  of  youth 
into  everything." 

'*!  was  probably  the  most  culpable 
man  in  the  Oberlin-Wellington  Eescue," 
jocosely  remarked  President  Fairchild, 
''but  somehow  I  was  above  suspicion, 
and  escaped  indictment  The  rescuers 
brought  John  to  my  house  that  night, 
and  he  stayed  here  three  days  before  he 
was  taken  to  Canada.  Oh,  those  were 
stirring  times,  and  almost  everybody 
identified  with  them  has  passed  away." 

"  We  remember,"  said  the  President's 
daughters,  "the  night  John  came. 
Mother  took  us  into  a  room,  cautiously 
locked  the  door,  and  vdth  hushed  voice 
told  us  of  John's  capture  and  rescue 
and  his  concealment  in  our  house. 
'You  must  never  tell  any  one  in  the 
world  that  John  is  here.  And  so  long 
as  you  live,  perhaps  it  will  never  be  safe 
to  betray  the  fact  that  we  have  shel- 
tered in  our  house  a  runaway  slave.* " 

"  In  less  than  two  years,"  smiled  the 
ex-President,  "we  had  the  war,  Lincoln, 
then  emancipation." 

Professor  Monroe,  President  Fair- 
child's  distinguished  neighbor,  soon 
joined  the  circle  to  add  his  reminiscence 
of  the  most  exciting  episode  in  Oberlin 
history.  A  delightful  raconteur  is  the 
Professor.  He  rendered  distinguished 
sendee  in  the  State  Legislature  and  was 
a  member  of  Congress.  He  was  a  popu- 
lar platform  advocate  of  antishivery 
doctrine,  and  travelled  extensively  in 
its  interest  during  Oberlin 's  tentative 
period. 

*•  Yes,  they  are  nearly  all  gone,"  said 
Professor  Monroe,  "nearly  every  man 
identified  veith  the  case,  except  perhaps 
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two  of  the  prisoners.  The  latter -still' 
reside  at  Oberlin — Henry  Evans  and 
John  H.  Scott,  both  colored  men." 

Near  the  outskirts  of  the  village  the 
ex-prisoners  were  found  in  neighborly 
communion.  The  part  they  played  in 
the  rescue  is  the  solace  of  their  old 
age.  Like  the  hero  of  Blenheim,  they 
never  tire  recounting  the  "first  siege 
of  Oberlin"  and  their  long  imprison- 
ment. In  the  village  grocery,  at  the 
family  fireside,  on  the  church  platform  or 
the  public  rostrum,  they  have  told  and 
retold  the  story,  for  Oberlin  never  per- 
mits her  traditions  to  sink  into  innocu- 
ous desuetude. 

Evans  and  Scott  are  natives  of  North 
Carolina.  They  had  gained  their  free- 
dom before  coming  to  Oberlin. 

A  singularly  modest,  winning  old  man 
is  Evans,  without  the  slightest  betrayal 
of  colored  blood  in  the  refined  features 
of  his  beautiful  face.  His  children, 
however,  are  as  black  as  the  native 
African.  His  wife  is  a  yeUow  woman  ; 
large,  imposing,  almost  tragic  in  her 
mien.  She  is  stone  blind.  Her  broth- 
er, Lewis  Sherrard  Leary,  was  one  of 
the  original  four  killed  in  the  Shenan- 
doah River  during  John  Brown's  raid. 
He  was  named  after  the  wealthy  plant- 
er,  Sherrard,  who  liberated  his  slaves 
and  sent  them  to  Liberia.  John  A. 
Copeland,  another  distinguished  figure 
in  John  Brown's  raid,  was  a  nephew  of 
Henry  Evans.  All  their  kindred  are 
connected  with  exciting  war  episodes. 

There  is  no  mistaking  John  Scott's 
African  ancestry.  His  skin  is  copper-col- 
ored. A  man  of  intelligence,  he  is  proud 
of  the  penalty  he  endured  for  his  prow- 
ess in  the  rescue.  Li  lieu  of  battered 
limbs,  rusty  muskets,  or  shattered  can- 
non-balls, these  two  picturesque  survi- 


vors are  wont  to  exhibit,  with  pardon- 
able pride,  the  printed  records  of  the 
trial  in  which  appear  the  speeches  they 
made  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee 
Celebration.  No  poet  cons  his  favorite 
lines  with  greater  unction  than  Scott  his 
Jubilee  Speech  : 

''We  left  our  loved  homes  ere  the 
snows  of  early  spring  had  melted,  and 
we  returned  not  till  the  gardens  were 
filled  with  flowers  and  the  fields  clothed 
with  greenness.  We  had  endeavored  to 
maintain  the  truth,  and  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  send  down  the  example  to 
our  children.  God  has  been  very  merci- 
ful to  us,  and  our  families  have  been 
preserved  in  health.  Surely  God  has 
encouraged  us  ever  after  this  to  '  Stand 
up  for  Jesus.' " 

Scott  was  an  active  officer  of  the  Un- 
derground Railroad.  His  memory  is  a 
storehouse  of  its  comedy  and  its  tragedy. 

Forty  years  have  wrought  little  change, 
we  are  told,  in  the  nine-mile  highway 
leading  from  Oberlin  to  Wellington.  In 
an  open  buggy  we  sped  over  this  historic 
road,  dotted  on  either  side  with  prosper- 
ous farms,  imagination  revivifying  it,  as 
the  mile-posts  vanished,  with  the  excited 
disciples  of  "  Higher  Law  "  that  peopled 
it  that  memorable  September  day  of 
1858. 

Wadsworth's  Tavern  still  stands  in 
the  public  square  of  Wellington,  and 
harbors  "  old  reliabilities  "  eager  to  give 
their  version  of  the  rescue. 

"What  has  become  of  John?"  was 
repeatedly  asked,  to  receive  the  same 
reply  :  "  Never  heard  of  since." 

Like  the  natives  of  Venezuela,  the 
hapless  fugitive  was  but  a  cat's-paw  to 
pull  the  chestnut  out  of  the  fira 

"  John,"  to  quote  old  man  Evans,  "  he 
no  wuth  shucks." 


A   CHOICE 

By  William  Francis  Barnard 


I  WOULD  be  a  ruined  rose. 
Racked  and  torn  by  storm, 

Rather  than  the  wind  that  blows 
And  wild  rains  that  deform  ; 


I  would  be  a  ruined  heart 

That  moves  with  hope  no  more, 

Rather  than  that  one  whose  art 
Of  black  sin  overbore. 
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"  And  this  is  the  harrowing  query 
That's  making  a  corpse  out  of  me : 
'If  the  Ego  is  not  a  self-conscious 
Somewhat 
Then  what  in  the  deuce  can  it  be?' 
For  to  say  that  the  soul  is  a  logical 
whole 
Is  just,  I  am  sure  you  11  agree. 

"  The  Cosmos  is  Matter  in  toto, 
Cognized  by  the  sentient  Mind  ; 
But  how  do  we  know,  if  we  grant 
this  is  so, 
Where  the  Essence  of  Being's  con- 
fined? 
Does  it  have  its  true  place  in  Time 
and  in  Space, 
Or  in  Matter  and  Law  combined  ? 


"  Do  my  sentient  states  have  existence 
Fer  se,  or  as  modes  of  the  brain  ? 
If  I  am  a  mass  of  Sensations,  alas, 

That  the  Ego's  not  I  is  quite  plain  ; 
For  how  can  you  be  the  thing  that 
you  see. 
And  still  have  the  Ego  remain  ? 

"And  then" — I  could  not  list  to  more ; 
I  turned  me  round  and  fled  ; 
But  once  again  I  heard  him  speak, 
And  this  is  what  he  said: 

"  Yes,  this  is  the  harrowing  ijuery 
That's  making  a  corpse  out  of  me : 
'If  the  Ego   is  not  a  self-conscious 
somewhat. 
Then — what — in — the — deuce — can 
it  be?'" 

C.  F.  Lester. 
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By  Mary  C  Fraficis 


THE  perspective  of  time  reveals 
much  tbiat  is  hidden  from  con- 
temporary view. 

The  day  has  now  arrived  when  im- 
partial chronicles  of  our  Civil  War 
should  be  penned,  when  the  whole  truth 
should  be  told,  when  nothing  should  be 
granted  to  one  that  should  be  given  to 
another,  and  when  honor  should  be 
given  where  honor  is  due.  "Bender 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Csesar's  " 
is  a  principle  as  true  to-day  as  when  it 
was  first  uttered. 

The  account  of  the  services  of  Anna 
Ella  Carroll  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
and  her  plan  of  the  Campaign  of  the 
Tennessee,  which  saved  the  Union,  as 
set  forth  in  the  September  number  of 
Gk>DET's  Magazine,  must  be  supple- 
mented by  a  further  consideration  of 
the  work  and  ability  of  that  remarkable 
woman,  in  order  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, always  ready  for  fair  play,  may 
know  upon  what  broad  grounds  her 
claims  for  recognition  rest. 

For  years  previous  to  the  one  in 
which  that  brilHant  brain  conceived  the 
strategic  plan  that  was  hailed  with  de- 
Kght  by  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Na- 
tion and  all  his  advisers,  Miss  Carroll 
had  already  attracted  much  attention 
among  pubHc  men  by  her  writings  on 
subjects  of  public  moment.  One  of  her 
finest  efforts  previous  to  her  plan  of  the 
Tennessee  campaign  was  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  The  Star  of  the  West,"  relat- 
ing to  the  exploration  of  the  northwest 
territories,  and  treating  of  the  origin  of 
national  claims.  In  this  she  showed  an 
almost  prophetic  insight  into  the  future 
value  of  these  vast  domains,  and  urged 
the  building  of  the  Pacific  railroad. 

One  cannot  but  pause  here  to  note 
the  radical  difference  between  the  edu- 
cation of  women  at  the  period  of  which 
we  write  and  that  of  the  present  day ; 
but  in  the  same  moment  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  the  significant  fact 
that  the  whole  curriculum  of  modem 
education  has  evolved  no  finer  and  more 
thorough  mental   training  and   equip- 


ment than  familiarity  with  classic  mod- 
els and  the  assimilation  of  knowledge 
from  recognized  authorities.  The  edu- 
cational system  of  the  United  States  is 
to-day  our  pride,  and  justly  so  perhaps, 
yet  at  the  time  of  Anna  Ella  Carroll  the 
higher  education  for  women  was  un- 
dreamed of  save  by  that  small  body  of 
enthusiasts  who  in  every  era  keep  the 
ideal  of  the  future  in  their  hearts,  Uke  a 
flame  in  an  alabaster  lamp.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  university-bred  woman  of  to- 
day reads  that  when  Miss  Carroll  was 
to  be  sent  away  to  school,  the  best  facil- 
ities offered  were  at  a  private  boarding- 
schooL 

This  boarding-school  was  not  even  the 
foundation  of  her  true  training.  Years 
before,  when  a  mere  child,  she  had  sat 
at  her  father's  feet,  and  we  know  that 
even  at  the  age  of  three  she  heard  him 
reading  Shakespeare  aloud,  whUe  in  that 
sensitive  and  receptive  mind  the  noble 
imagination  of  the  poet  found  deep  ap- 
preciation. As  a  child  she  cared  not  at 
all  for  the  usual  amusements  of  children 
of  her  own  age ;  drawing,  dancing, 
music,  embroidery,  all  the  dilettante 
dawdling  of  polite  society  found  no 
favor  with  her.  At  the  age  of  eleven  she 
was  imbibing  the  doctrines  of  Eant*s 
philosophy.  While  other  young  girls 
were  deep  in  fairy  tales  she  was 
studying  Scott  and  Shakespeare.  A 
little  later  she  read  Coke  and  Black- 
stone,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
legal  knowledge  which  was  destined  to 
command  the  admiration  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  acute  intellects  of  the 
country. 

Throughout  her  father^s  life  a  close 
and  beautiful  companionship  existed  be- 
tween the  two.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
she  wrote  to  him  :  ''  It  is  my  principle, 
as  well  as  that  of  Lycurgus,  to  avoid 
'  mediums,*  that  is  to  say,  people  who 
are  not  decidedly  one  thing  or  another. 
In  politics  they  are  the  inveterate  ene- 
mies of  the  State." 

That  fine  thought  of  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney, "  They  are  never  alone  who  are  ao- 
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companied  by  noble  thoughts/'  contains 
in  it  the  principle  of  true  culture,  and 
such  a  culture  Anna  EUa  Carroll  had. 
Granting  aU  that  is  due  to  heredity,  en- 
vironment, opportunity,  and  her  own 
superior  intellectual  eudowment,  the 
fact  yet  remains  that  this  remarkable 
woman,  by  placing  herself  in  contact 
with  the  masters  of  fiction,  law,  philos- 
ophy, and  analytical  reasoning,  gained 
such  a  training  as  even  the  modem  ad- 
vanced woman  might  well  be  proud  ol 
Shut  up  the  colleges  and  universities  to- 
day, close  every  avenue  of  our  educa- 
tional system  in  its  existing  form,  and 
to  all  there  will  yet  remain  that  com- 
mon heritage  of  Plato,  Socrates,  Aris- 
totle, Lycurgus,  Shakespeare,  and  all 
the  seers  and  orators  of  the  world  whose 
eloquence  and  wisdom  are  now  only  too 
lightly  valued. 

Miss  Carroll's  personality  in  her 
youth  is  described,  by  one  who  knew 
ber,  as  follows  :  ''  She  had  an  animated 
and  cordial  manner,  and  great  life  and 
vivacity,  roused  into  fire  and  enthusiasm 
on  any  topic  that  appealed  to  her  inter- 
est and  sympathies."  With  this  intel- 
lectual temperament  and  the  congenial 
associations  of  her  home,  she  declined 
the  offers  of  marriage  that  were  the 
natural  homage  paid  to  her  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  and  remained  single, 
principaUy,  her  biographer  declares,  be- 
cause of  her  devotion  to  her  father. 

It  was  in  1857,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two,  that  she  had  published  in  pamphlet 
form  ''  The  Great  American  Battle ;  or. 
Political  Romanism,"  compiled  from  let- 
ters of  hers  that  had  been  published  in 
the  press.  At  this  time  her  mother  had 
been  dead  for  some  years,  and  the  re- 
maining members  of  her  family  did  not 
know  of  the  book  until  she  presented 
them  with  a  copy.  It  is  difficult  in  a 
limited  sketch  to  adequately  outline  the 
phenomenal  scope  of  Miss  Carroll's 
mind,  as  shown  in  this  work,  and  to 
justly  illustrate  the  strategic  insight,  the 
almost  prophetic  instinct,  the  grasp  of 
military  tactics,  the  subtle  comprehen- 
sion of  the  most  intricate  points  of  law, 
and  the  masterly  ability  to  seize  all  de- 
tails and  group  them  in  a  whole,  that 
characterized  her.  She  was  especially 
strong  in  her  knowledge  of  constitu- 
tional law,  and  in  her  application  of  the 


principles  upon  which  aU  just  govern- 
ments are  founded  to  the  spirit  of  the 
democracy  of  the  new  world.  In  an 
hour  when  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  swayed  by  their 
leaders,  and  blinded  by  the  passions 
of  the  epoch,  bitterly  complained  that 
the  acts  of  the  President  were  ultra 
vires.  Miss  Carroll,  dear-eyed  and  cool- 
headed,  addressed  her  argumenium  ad 
judicium  to  the  people,  and  helped  to 
stay  the  tide  of  secession  in  Maryland  and 
the  border  States  ;  while  to  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet,  and  to  many  of  the  most 
brilliant  minds  in  the  Senate  and  House, 
she  was  of  invaluable  assistance. 

That  this  assertion  is  not  too  strong, 
is  amply  proved  by  letters  written 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  war 
— by  Lincoln  himself,  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War ;  Salmon  P.-  Chase, 
IJ.  S.  Senator  and  Governor  of  Ohio ; 
Robert  C.  Schenck,  Member  of  Congress 
and  Minister  to  England ;  Hugh  Mc- 
Culloch,  Secretary  of  &e  Treasury  under 
Lincoln,  Johnson,  and  Arthur ;  Truman 
Smith,  Member  of  Congress  from  Con- 
necticut; Edgar  Cowan,  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  during  the  entire 
war ;  the  famous  Gerrit  Smith ;  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge,  President  of  the  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary ;  William  H. 
Pamell,  President  of  Delaware  College ; 
Benjamin  F.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  War ;  General  Cassius  M. 
Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Minister  to  Russia ; 
Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  U.  S. 
Senator,  Attorney-General  under  Tay- 
lor, and  Minister  to  England  under 
Johnson ;  Roscoe  Conkling,  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor from  New  York;  Governor  Hicks, 
of  Maryland ;  Attorney-General  Bates ; 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Member  of  Congress  and  Abolitionist 
leader ;  Hon.  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio ; 
John  J.  Crittenden,  twice  Attorney-Gen- 
eral ;  Benjamin  H.  Brewster,  of  Phila- 
delphia, of  Arthur's  Cabinet ;  Thomas 
Corwin,  of  Ohio,  U.  S.  Senator,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  Fillmore; 
Edwards  Pierrepont,  Minister  to  Eng- 
land under  Grant;  Charles  O'Conor, 
one  of  New  York's  most  brilliant  law- 
yers ;  and  last  but  not  least,  her  devot- 
ed champion,  Tho&  A.  Scott,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  during  the  Rebellion. 
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A  complete  record  of  the  correspond- 
ence thiat  passed  between  Miss  Carroll 
and  the  men  prominently  before  the 
public  during  the  war,  would  amaze 
every  one  by  its  voluminousness.  No 
one  who  has  not  gone  deeply  into  the 
investigation  of  this  subject,  can  have 
any  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  material 
to  be  encountered,  and  the  important 
documents  that  indisputably  attest  the 
legitimacy  and  the  justice  of  her  claim. 
Wide  statecraft  and  a  thorough  grasp 
of  constitutional  law  are  displayed  in 
all  the  papers  she  wrote,  and  one  might 
quote  at  random  and  not  miss  a  strik- 
ing example  of  these  qualities.  In  her 
masterly  reply  to  the  speech  of  Senator 
John  G.  Breckinridge,  in  which  he  de- 
clared for  secession,  Miss  Carroll  clearly 
showed  how  the  secret  doors  of  the  Be- 
bellion  had  been  open  to  her,  and  with 
what  acumen  she  had  penetrated  de- 
signs that  they  had  fondly  believed  hid- 
den from  all  but  the  leaders.  In  this 
paper  she  wrote :  "  Secret  but  powerful 
efforts  have  been  made  to  dissolve  this 
Union  in  the  Cotton  States  since  1831, 
and  on  the  7th  of  May,  1849,  tmder  the 
instigation  of  Calhoun,  then  the  chief 
conspirator,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Jack- 
son, Mississippi,  when  the  secession 
party  formally  organized  to  form  a 
Southern  Confederacy  upon  the  first 
act  of  the  general  government  on  which 
they  could  base  a  pretext.  They  there 
laid  down  their  programme,  which  the 
conspirators  of  '60  and  '61  have  faith- 
fully carried  out."  She  then  goes  on 
to  tell  how,  after  Calhoun's  death, 
Davis  and  his  confederates  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  decided  upon  a 
provisional  government,  and  outlined  a 
constitution  for  a  Southern  Confeder- 
acy ;  how  Clay  learned  of  this,  but,  not 
wishing  to  make  public  use  of  it  at  that 
time,  confined  himself  to  allusions  to  it 
in  the  Senate  in  the  course  of  debate, 
intending  to  draw  Davis  out,  although 
that  clever  schemer,  suspecting  the 
trap,  never  took  up  the  challenge  covert- 
ly given  by  Clay.  This  constitution 
provided  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba, 
Mexico,  and  all  of  the  tropic  Americas 
— a  plan  truly  generous  in  its  outlines 
and  worthy  of  commendation  if  one 
could  forego  consideration  of  the  prin- 
ciple. 


The  administration  of  Buchanan  was 
in  every  way  favorable  to  farthering  the 
plans  of  the  conspirators.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  the  fatal  idea  that  the 
Government  cannot  constitutionaUy  use 
force  against  a  State,  and  that  to  do 
so  is  an  act  of  vtrar,  was  practically  set 
forth  —  a  principle  which  attacks  the 
very  foundations  of  the  Constitution, 
and  which  did  much  to  fan  the  smoul- 
dering flame  of  secession.  It  is  in  this 
same  reply  that  Miss  CarroU  expounded 
the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution,  belligerent 
rights,  the  power  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  the  rights  of  mili- 
tary law. 

In  her  remarkable  paper  on  ''The 
War  Powers  of  the  General  Gk)vem- 
ment,"  published  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Miss  CarroD  ably 
treated  of  the  status  of  the  citizens  of 
the  seceded  States,  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  confiscate  slaves  or  other  pri- 
vate property,  the  right  of  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  to  capture  aU  property  used  for 
insurrectionary  purposes,  the  right  to 
suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and 
arrest  the  enemy  in  every  part  of  the 
national  territory,  and  the  duty  of  alle- 
giance and  protection.  Her  masterly 
exposition  of  these  subjects  was  not  ex- 
ceUed — ^if,  indeed,  it  was  equalled — 
throughout  the  Bebellion.  While  she 
thoroughly  studied  the  best  authorities, 
she  displayed  in  all  her  arguments  a  re- 
markable originality  of  thought,  and 
the  ability  to  apply  the  principles  of 
government  to  existing  conditions,  while 
the  chain  of  her  reasoning  was  always 
cogent,  logical,  and  complete.  As  state 
papers  her  productions  rank  with  the 
best  models  of  history. 

Her  critical  analysis  of  the  power  of 
the  President  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  her  arguments,  and  was  of  incalcu- 
lable value  at  a  lime  when  the  entire 
country  was  divided  on  the  subject, 
three  claims  being  put  forth — (1)  that 
that  authority  rested  in  Congress  alone ; 
(2)  that  it  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
President,  and  (3)  that  it  could  be  sus- 
pended only  by  the  concturent  action  of 
the  President  and  Congress.  The  most 
eminent  jurists  were  dirided  on  this 
question,   and  since    the  Constitution 
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fails  to  designate  the  department  to 
which  the  power  belongs,  there  was  room 
for  much  discussion.  Miss  Carroll  di- 
rected her  inquiry  to  an  analysis  as  to 
whether  the  power  fell  under  the  legis- 
lative or  the  executive  department,  and, 
if  in  the  latter,  whether  it  belonged  to 
the  civil  or  the  military  department. 
Her  argument  led  her  to  this  fine  clos- 
ing passage  :  "  Hence  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  the  chief  of  any  distinct  mili- 
tary command  must  necessarily  have 
the  right  to  employ  martial  law;  but 
that  is  the  right  to  exclude  the  civil 
judge,  and  that  again  is,  per  se,  a  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  thus  the  old  maxim  infer  arma  silent 
leges  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  the 
days  when  Cicero  penned  it" 

The  achievements  of  solitary  women 
who  are  at  least  as  superior  to  the 
average  of  their  sex  as  the  male  genius 
is  to  his,  have  furnished  sufficient  proof 
that  they  may  properly  be  judged  by 
the  standards  usually  applied  to  men. 
Among  warriors  and  rulers  the  mind 
natursdly  reverts  to  such  instances  as 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  Boadicea,  Isabella  and 
Blanche  of  CastUe,  Elizabeth  of  Hun- 
gary and  Elizabeth  of  England,  Maria 
Theresa,  and  Catherine  of  Bussia.  All 
of  these  women  rose  to  a  distinction  on 
the  plane  of  human  greatness  whose 
standard  cannot  be  questioned,  univer- 
sally accepted  by  the  world  as  repre- 
senting eJl  of  valor,  patriotism,  and 
statecraft.  Yet,  measured  with  the 
same  standard,  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  by 
her  services  to  the  nation,  stands  out,  if 
not  the  superior,  at  least  the  equal  of 
any  of  these,  but  with  the  difference 
that  while  all  of  the  others  were  recog- 
nized by  the  state  and  remembered  in 
history,' Miss  CarroU  has  been  relegated 
to  oblivion. 

A  Cyrus  turned  the  waters'  of  a  great 
river  from  its  bed  that  his  hosts  might 
march  into  a  city  of  feasting  and  rev- 
elry ;  a  woman  set  the  forces  of  a  nation 
afloat  on  a  stream  on  which  they  were 
borne  to  the  heart  of  a  hostile  territory 
bristUng  with  war.  Victory  rested  on 
the  banners  of  both  armies,  but  history 
records  the  name  of  only  one  genius, 
and  that  one  the  hero  of  the  lesser 
achievement  The  wooden  horse  of 
Troy,  the  goose  whose  timely  cackling 


saved  Bome,  the  spider  that  slung  his 
gossamer  film  before  a  cave  where  the 
Scottish  Bruce  lay  hidden,  have  had  all 
the  honors  accorded  them  that  could  be 
assigned  for  their  part  in'history ;  but 
a  woman  who  saved  the  greatest  repub- 
lic the  world  has  ever  known,  who  was 
the  central,  yet  unseen,  figure  in  the 
bloody  drama  of  the  New  World,  has 
been  treated  with  gross  injustice  by  the 
very  Government  die  saved. 

After  this  lapse  of  time  partisan  zeal 
has  no  place  in  chronicles  whose  only 
pm-pose  is  to  place  before  the  public,  in 
whom  the  love  of  justice  is  the  hope  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  actual  facts  of 
history  as  they  exist  in  their  proper 
relation  to  the  great  struggle,  and  to 
consider  what  means  are  best  to  re- 
move the  stain  of  injustice  that  rests  on 
the  Nation's  escutcheon.  The  widows  of 
aU  our  great  generals  are  to-day  draw- 
ing pensions  for  the  services  rendered 
by  tiieir  husbands,  and  every  soldier 
who  suffered  a  wound  because  he  drew 
a  sword  in  defence  of  his  country's  flag 
is  entitled  to  some  financial  recompense 
for  his  ill.  Why,  then,  may  not  a  ser- 
vice of  inestimable  value  be  granted  its 
just  reward  ? 

Nor  does  the  injustice  end  here. 
The  historian  has  added  his  neglect  to 
the  indifference  of  the  statesman  and 
the  apathy  of  the  Government.  His- 
tories of  the  Civil  War  have  been  writ- 
ten, but  never  yet  one  that  told  of  the 
services  of  Anna  Ella  CarroU,  and  the 
thousands  of  thousands  of  pupils  of  our 
public  schools  who  learn  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Halleck,  Grant,  Sherman,  and 
all  the  heroes  of  the  great  struggle, 
never  know  from  their  histories  that  it 
was  a  woman's  brain  that  conceived  the 
plan  that,  more  than  any  other  one 
plan,  saved  the  Union.  Every  man  who 
ever  wore  the  insignia  of  any  rank  in 
the  army,  every  brave  color-bearer, 
every  officer  who  led  a  division  of  the 
army,  orderlies  who  carried  despatches, 
scouts  and  drummer-boys — hundreds  of 
these  have  their  names  enrolled  on  the 
pages  of  history,  and  justly  so;  but 
where  appears  the  name  of  Anna  Ella 
Carroll?  Not  once  does  the  name  of 
this  patriot  adorn  the  pages  where  its 
presence  would  honor  the  company  in 
which  it  might  be  seen.   The  Nation  has 
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its  heroes — ^yes,  but  they  are.  men.  Only 
a  patriot  whose  sole  fault  was  that  she 
was  a  woman  is  denied  admittance  to 
that  illustrious  company. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  humiliation 
that  we  read  the  candid  admission  of 
one  who  had  always  championed  her 
claim :  *'  Military  men  doff  their  hats 
with  grace  and  pleasure  to  a  woman, 
but  to  surrender  claim  to  anything  in 
the  way  of  personal  glory  in  their 
profession  to  a  woman— that  is  quite 
another  thing."  It  is  the  same  old  story 
— chivalry  instead  of  justice.  No  one 
who  becomes  acquainted  with  the  story 
of  Anna  Ella  Carroll  will  dare  to  say 
that  any  history  of  the  Civil  War  is 
either  true  or  complete  without  the 
record  of  her  services.  The  children  of 
our  public  schools  have  the  right  to 
know  of  all  the  Nation's  hei'oes,  and 
our  girls  especially  should  have  this 
distinguished  example  of  their  sex  held 
up  before  them  as  an  example  of  woman 
as  a  patriot,  and  learn  from  this  that 
there  is  indeed  no  sex  in  patriotism. 

After  Fort  Henry  had  fallen  and  while 
the  country  was  wild  with  rejoicing  at 
the  saving  turn  of  affisdrs,  a  scene  in 
Congress  was  enacted,  which  has  a 
deep  significance  in  the  consideration 
of  Miss  CarrolL  The  House  was  in  ses- 
sion and  the  debate  was  as  usual  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  Union.  Sincere  and 
joyful  thanks  were  uttered  on  all  sides 
for  the  opportune  tide  in  the  afiEairs  of 
the  Nation,  and  the  members  vied  with 
one  another  in  expressing  their  grati- 
tude to  the  generals  who  had  led  the 
Union  armies  to  success.  A  sudden  re- 
action from  the  awful  gloom  and  de- 
pression of  months  past  had  acted  like 
an  elixir  of  life,  and  in  the  universal  re- 
joicing there  was  a  note  of  thanksgiving 
that  may  have  been  the  echo  of  Lincoln's 
devout  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
victories  vouchsafed  5ie  defenders  of 
the  country. 

While  tiiie  discussion  of  the  turn  of 
the  tide  was  at  its  height  Boscoe  Conk- 
ling  arose,  and  after  an  eloquent  speech 
full  of  feeling  and  patriotism,  on  the 
recent  successes  of  the  Union  troops, 
proceeded  to  say  that  the  credit  was  due 
not  only  to  the  generals  who  had  led 
their  troops,  but  even  in  a  larger  de- 
gree to  whoever  had  laid  out  the  plan 


of  the  campaign.  He  then  offered  a 
formal  resolution  in  the  House  that  due 
inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  one  who  had 
formed  the  plan  in  order  that  the  proper 
honors  might  be  paid.  A  discussion 
ensued,  in  which  vague  and  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  were  made  to  fix  the  praise 
on  one  general  or  another,  but  without 
success.  To  end  the  discussion  Hon. 
Thaddeus  Stevens  moved  that  Mr.  Conk- 
ling's  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Mili- 
tary Committee  of  the  House.  It  was 
accordingly  referred  there,  and  there  it 
died,  l^e  Military  Committee  of  the 
House  was  a  mausoleum  for  many  an 
inquiry. 

The  finishing  touch  to  this  farce  was 
not  lacking.  In  the  gaUery  sat  Miss 
CarroU!  While  the  speakers  argued 
and  discussed  and  bandied  idle  words 
in  a  battledore  and  shuttlecock  of  aim- 
less argument,  the  woman  to  whom  be- 
longed the  honors  they  vainly  attempted 
to  distribute  here  and  there  sat  silent 
and  passive  in  the  gallery  and  heard 
without  a  murmur  the  snarl  of  jealousy ! 
Had  she  dared  to  rise  in  her  seat  and 
proclaim  her  share  of  the  victories,  the 
House  would  not  have  dared  dispute 
her^  for  on  the  floor  of  that  body  sat 
many  men  who  knew  full  well  to  whom 
the  credit  belonged  A  silence  as  pro- 
found as  theirs  is  the  only  comment 
fitting  them  here. 

Miss  Carroll's  case  as  it  now  stands  is 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  in  history.  It 
does  not  appear  that  she  ever  said  a 
harsh  word  on  account  of  the  tedious 
and  repeated  delays  that  so  tried  her 
soul,  or  that  she  ever  lost  her  wonderful 
cheerfulness.  Visitors  to  her  in  her 
later  years  attest  that  she  stiU  had  a 
smile  of  remarkable  sweetness  and  radi- 
ance, and  that  even  to  the  very  last  her 
face  retained  the  grace  of  expression  and 
the  evidences  of  superior  mentality  that 
had  always  been  its  chief  charm. 

From  time  to  time  some  efforts  have 
been  made  by  some  of  the  women's  or- 
ganizations, by  patriotic  societies,  and 
by  several  prominent  women,  to  obtain 
the  proper  acknowledgment  of  her 
claim,  but  without  success. 

It  would  seem  that  the  time  has  now 
come  for  the  final  effort  to  be  made,  one 
which  cannot  fail  in  obtaining  some  form 
of  national  recognition. 
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The  legal  difficulties  —  purely  tech- 
nical, not  actual  or  moral — defeated 
Miss  Carroll's  claim  before  the  Court  of 
Claims  in  1885,  the  last  time  it  was  pre- 
sented, and  it  was  referred  back  to 
Congress.  It  will  require  a  special 
order  of  Congress  to  take  it  up  and  try 
it  over.  The  patriotic  societies  of  the 
country  never  had  such  an  opportunity 
for  concerted  action  in  a  just  cause  as 
they  have  here.  An  appeal  to  Congress 
when  it  assembles,  made  by  all  the 
patriotic  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  ought  to  have  the  desired  effect, 
and  though  the  rightful  object  of  the 
action  has  passed  beyond  earthly  re- 
ward, the  true  and  devoted  sister  who 
still  lives  in  Washington  can  reap  a 
tardy  but  welcome  recomx>en8e. 

Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  patri- 
otic societies  is  directly  in  line  with  the 
avowed  purpose  for  which  they  are  or- 
ganized, and  would  be  in  harmony  with 
their  scheme  for  the  perpetuation  of 
heroic  deeds  and  loyal  servicer  In 
minor  matters,  such  as  the  preservation 
of  historic  landmarks,  and  in  various 
instances,  creditable  but  not  equal  to 
this  one,  they  have  done  much  ;  but  the 
curious  fact  remains  that  they  have  never 
yet  taken  united  action  on  any  subject. 
It  is  also  true  that  no  such  notable  in- 
stance, no  instance  national  in  its  scope 


and  interest,  has  ever  yet  been  present- 
ed to  them,  as  the  unrecognized  claim 
of  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  nor  is  it  possible 
that  its  parallel  exists.  The  time  for 
action,  therefore,  is  ripe ;  already  the 
delay  is  a  nation's  shame,  and  if  the 
wrong  be  not  righted  soon  the  (Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  have  a 
stain  on  its  honor  that  nothing  can  wipe 
out. 

The  concerted  appeal  of  the  patriotic 
societies  to  Congress  is  a  plan  entirely 
feasible  if  it  be  properly  handled,  while 
the  aroused  sense  of  patriotism  and  jus- 
tice of  the  Nation  would  bring  to  bear 
in  addition  a  moral  pressure  that  would 
be  irresistible.  If  this  plan  should  fail, 
there  would  remain  the  possibility  of 
honoring  Miss  Carroll's  memoiy  in  a 
monument  by  popular  subscription.  If, 
after  being  thus  prominently  brought 
b^ore  the  public  notice,  the  people  of 
this  country  will  still  sit  idly  by  in  si- 
lence and  let  this  wrong  go  unnoticed, 
then  the  American  people  as  a  nation 
can  no  longer  lay  claim  to  that  keen 
sense  of  honor  and  that  sensitive  appre- 
ciation of  justice  which  have  been  their 
boast  before  the  world.  A  nation  that 
does  not  honor  its  meanest  citizen,  is 
ignoble ;  how  much  more,  then,  if  it 
neglect  its  noblest  heroes,  be  they  men 
or  be  they  women  I 
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By  Kenneth  Lee 


THE  house-agent  said  it  was  abso- 
lutely the  .  cheapest  thing  it  had 
ever  been  his  lot  to  offer.  I  am 
fond  of  cheap  things ;  nay,  more,  my 
income  renders  it  imperative  that  I 
should  seciure  them  ;  so  when  the  doc- 
tor said  that  my  wife  needed  at  least 
one  year's  country  life,  and  when  the 
old  Dower  House  near  Marston  Hall 
was  simply  given  away  at  the  price  of  a 
Clapham  semi-detached,  I  jumped  at  it. 
I  believe  it  is  in  order  to  make  one's 
self  known,  and  incidentally  one's  fam- 
ily, so  I  will  proceed  to  my  introduc- 
tions. My  wife,  who  boasts  of  the  classic 
name  of  Minerva,  is  the  eighth  daughter 
of  a  country  parson,  whose  living  near- 


ly touched  the  three-hundred-o-year 
mark — need  I  add,  my  Minerva  is  not 
blessed  with  wealth  ?  But  she  has  that 
which  is  better  in  every  way,  a  sunny 
disposition  and  a  regular  habit  of  pre- 
senting me  with  a  new  infant  yearly. 
My  respected  father-in-law  used  to 
preach  from  the  text  of  "Blessed  is 
he  who  hath  his  quiver  full  of  tbem  ; " 
but  he  never  gave  instructions  for  our 
guidance  when  the  quiver  became  over- 
crowded, as  ours  is.  I  should  think  the 
Board  of  Health  would  consider  the 
very  confined  limits  of  a  quiver,  and — 
but  why  enlarge  upon  the  subject  of 
family  ?    Mine  won't  bear  it. 

Our  children  have  varied  and  numer- 
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ous  names,  which  would  only  confuse 
you  were  I  to  give  them  at  length  ;  be- 
sides, they  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
history,  which  consists  solely  of  the  ex- 
traordinary experiences  of  your  hum- 
ble servant  and  the  Minerva  aforesaid. 

By  the  way,  I,  who  am  always  accus- 
tomed to  take  a  second  place,  was  near 
forgetting  to  set  my  own  credentials  be- 
fore you.  I  was  a  clerk  in  Somerset 
House,  where  I  grew  bald  from  having 
so  many  people  step  over  my  head  to 
positions  of  value.  I  then  commenced 
scribbling  for  the  minor^pers — family 
sort  of  literature  with  quantities  of 
dukes  and  earls  in  them.  They  paid 
me  fairly  well,  and  I  managed  to  gain  a 
living  for  my  wife  and  the  cherubs  by 
dint  of  about  ten  hours  a  day  of  hard 
quill  driving.  I  said  "  managed  ; "  if 
the  truth  must  be  told  I  manage  to  do 
so  still,  and  if  I  don't  manage,  my  wife 
can't  run  the  menage,  (You  have  no 
idea  what  a  facile  pen  that  class  of  writ- 
ing engenders ) 

Vulgar,  envious  people  have  said  that 
my  work  is  puerile  and  of  the  consist- 
ency of  water-gruel ;  my  style  is  con- 
sidered colorless  and  my  grammar  in 
urgent  need  of  repairs  ;  I  am  accused  of 
tautology,  and  of  giving  more  words  to 
less  story  than  any  living  or  dead  au- 
thor. But  what  is  one  to  do  when  one's 
genius  is  measured  with  a  foot-rule  and 
one  gets  paid  per  thousand  ems  ?  And 
then  people  wonder  that  I  run  largely 
to  padding  1 

But  if  you  will  bear  with  me  I  will 
promise  you  that  this  story  at  least 
shall  be  to  the  point ;  though  you  can 
imagine  how  I  long  to  string  it  out  and 
write  those  touching  words  "  to  be  con- 
tinued in  our  next" 

So  I  will  not  describe  how  we  left 
our  little  home  in  Islington  amid  the 
mingled  jeers  and  cheers  of  our  very 
mixed  neighborhood  ;  neither  will  I 
portray  our  triumphal  processio-i  to 
King's  Cross  Station  ;  nor  will  I  descant 
on  the  scorn  exhibited  by  the  porters 
and  other  high  dignitaries  as  we  com- 
pletely filled  a  third-class  caniage.  I 
could  make  some  telling  effects  in  giv- 
ing you  the  witty  remarks  of  our  eldest, 
whom  we  intend  for  the  church,  or  in 
transcribing  the  poetic  sentiments  of 
our  third,  who   will  certainly  be  poet- 


laureate  if  he  continues  in  his  present 
path  and  doesn't  sigh  for  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  I  could  do  aU  this, 
but  I  forbear,  principally  because  I 
know  it  would  be  stricken  out  and 
I  shouldn't  get  paid  for  it — a  thing 
I  abhor. 

So  by  your  leave  we  will  imagine 
ourselves  at  the  station  of  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Marston.  The  season  is  au- 
tumn, the  day  is  hot — so  am  I,  in  my 
endeavors  to  induce  the  cabman  to 
look  upon  the  children  as  airy  nothings 
and  confine  the  fare  to  my  vnfe  and  my- 
self. After  much  argument  we  pack 
our  ofi&pring  in  such  positions  and 
cramped  attitudes  as  might  seem  to 
guarantee  little  likelihood  of  their  being 
spilled  out  on  the  way,  and  wedging 
ourselves  into  the  unoccupied  places  we 
are  once  more  en  route. 

Night  has  set  in.  We  are  driving 
through  a  tumble'-down  coach-gate.  I 
can  dimly  discern  a  weather-beaten 
coat-of-arms  on  the  stone  pillars,  a  de- 
vice I  shall  certainly  use  for  my  next 
wicked  duke's  armorial  bearings  (I've 
been  running  very  short  of  them  lately  ; 
Islington  being  somewhat  out  of  touch 
with  the  residences  of  the  belted  earls). 


Jane  is  at  the  door. 
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Where  was  I?  Oh,  yes  !  Night  has  set 
in.  The  children  are  crjdng  in  chorus. 
I  am  cross  and  threaten  to  send  them 
to  bed  immediately  on  arrival,  a  punish- 
ment they  appear  to  herald  with  delight. 
Our  trusty,  one  and  only,  maid-of-all- 
work  has  preceded  us  a  week  ago,  and 
everything  will  be  prepared  for  our  re- 
ception, so  I  am  fancy  free  and  can  in- 
dulge in  aU  sorts  of  speculations  as  to 
onr  new  abode.  Photographs  of  the 
dower-house  we,  of  course,  have  seen  ; 
but  then  I  once  leased  a  cottage  from  a 
tintype,  and  found,  when  too  late,  they 
had  taken  the  house  next  door  by  mis- 
take, so  I  am  not  so  confident  now.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  sure,  that  the  dower- 
house  is  cheap  at  any  state  of  decay. 
The  roof  we  are  assured  (clause  in  the 
lease  to  that  effect)  is  water-tight,  and 
I  can  look  out  for  the  rest.  We  are 
already  determining  to  take  the  place 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  my  wife  and  I 
are  on  the  verge  of  strife  as  to  whether 
it  shall  be  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty- 
ona 

A  sudden  jerk,  which  precipitates 
most  of  the  children  into  our  laps,  in- 
forms us  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  our 
journey,  and  we  release  our  army  on  the 
stone  flags  of  an  old  portico.  Jane  has 
heard  the  cab-wheels  and  is  at  the  door, 
with  a  tallow-dip,  to  welcome  us. 

We  find  ourselves  in  an  oak-panelled 
hall  with  a  low  roof  supported  by  rough- 
ly hewn  beams  which  make  it  appear 
lower  still.  A  door  to  the  right  leads 
to  the  back  hall  and  stairs,  up  which 
Jane  quickly  packs  the  children,  luring 
them  toward  the  new  wing — that  is,  the 
comparatively  new  vmig — where  their 
quarters  have  been  prepared.  So  we 
are  rid  of  what  Csesar  called  his  im- 
pediments and  can  proceed. 

Minerva  and  I  are  delighted,  though 
somewhat  weary.  From  the  hall  we 
wander  into  the  dining-room,  where 
some  food  awaits  us.  We  hie  upstairs, 
to  another  part  of  the  house,  far  from 
the  madding  juvenile  crowd,  and  make 
ourselves  fairly  free  from  cinders  ;  see 
that  the  children  have  consumed  their 
bread  and  milk  and  are  being  vn*estled 
into  bed  by  the  energetic  Jane ;  and, 
thanking  Providence  that  Jane  has  that 
pleasure  instead  of  ourselves,  we  return 
to  the  little   dining-room   and  cause 


Balancing  yourself  on  the  very  sharp  edge. 

havoc  to  reign  among  Jane's  supplies. 
Then  we  each  take  a  tallow-dip  (Jane 
has  her  opinions  on  the  subject  of  econ- 
omy) and  explore  the  house. 

Out  of  this  small  dining-room,  or 
study,  as  I  afterward  learned — though 
the  books  had  all  been  removed — opens 
a  large  banqueting  -  hall ;  that  is  the 
only  name  I  can  think  of  which  applies 
to  it,  as  it  is  so  utterly  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  building.  A 
long,  cracked  table  runs  neaiiy  the 
length  of  the  room,  two  lines  of  broken- 
down  chairs  flank  the  walls,  the  paper 
which  some  barbarian  has  pasted  on 
the  oaken  wainscoting  is  hanging  down 
in  strips,  the  ceiling  is  damp,  and  the 
plaster  has  fallen  away  in  places,  leav- 
ing great  staring  wounds  which  seem 
to  weep  the  life-blood  of  the  Dower 
House.  Ugh  I  It's  chilly  here.  We'll 
close  up  this  part  of  the  house,  or  the 
children  will  romp  into  this  dungeon 
and  bring  the  rest  of  the  ceiling  down 
on  their  heads.  So,  back  to  the  cosey 
inner  room  ;  and,  after  a  few  more 
casties  in  the  air,  to  bed. 

That  bed  beggars  description.  It  is 
a  three-stor^'  and  basement  edifice,  with 
a  canopy  and  superstructure  over  that. 
The  sides  are  higher  —  considerably 
higher  —  than  the  sleeping  area  ;  so, 
after  you  have  scrambled  up  the  five 
feet  or  so  and  are  balancing  yourself  on 
the  very  sharp  edge,  you  waver  for  a 
moment  and  conclude  you  will  shuffle 
off  the  knife-board  while  your  knee- 
caps last ;  I  maintain  it  is  very  igno- 
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minious  to  find  a  drop  of  a  couple  of 
feet  on  the  other  side,  and  to  end  in 
pitching  on  your  collar-bone,  to  the 
eternal  derangement  of  the  bed-clothe& 
The  acreage  of  the  bed,  set  aside  for 
rest,  and  distinct  and  apart  from  the 
ornamental  portion  of  the  four-post  an- 
tiquity, presents  a  series  of  hills  and 
dales,  which  leads  one  to  imagine  that 
a  model  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  has 
been  placed  under  the  mattress  for  safe- 
keeping. But  by  dint  of  patiently  ex- 
ploring the  geography  of  the  district, 
we  find  valleys  and  plains  which  fit  us, 
and  we  are  soon  where  miniature  ranges 
cannot  harm  nor  rugged  rocks  annoy. 

In  this  manner  a  new  era  dawned  on 
our  fortunes.  Good  luck  seemed  to 
have  f(^owed  us  to  the  shadowy  sol- 
itude of  the  Dower  House.  We  had 
been  there  for  three  months  and  winter 
began  to  cut  short  the  children's  ex. 
cursions  over  Marston  Moor,  on  whose 
border  our  abode  stood.  My  book 
made  quite  a  monetary  success,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Family  Friend  began  to 
treat  me  to  less  blue  pencil  and  more 
civility.  I  had  offers  from  really  re- 
spectable magazines  and  was  corre- 
spondingly happy  when  I  received  an 
invitation,  accompanied  by  a  first-class 
ticket,  to  come  up  to  London  and  per- 
sonally make  arrangements  for  a  serial 
story  for  The  Mansion  House  and  confer 
with  a  well-known  artist  as  to  the  iUus- 
trationSb  So,  kissing  my  wife  and  as 
many  of  the  children  as  could  conven- 
iently be  gathered  together  at  that 
moment,  I  jumped  into  our  little  pony- 
cart  (we  have  advanced  considerably  in 
the  estimation  of  the  neighbors  since 
we  became  carriage  -  folk)  and  soon 
left  Marston  Moor  and  my  ties  and 
belongings  far  behind. 

My  proceedings  in  London  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  narrative ;  and  not 
being  a  mind-reader  I  was  ignorant  of 
what  went  on  at  the  Dower  House  dur- 
ing my  absence,  saving  from  hearsay, 
which  consisted  of  this  statement :  '*  The 
same  as  usual,  dear.  You  know  noth- 
ing ever  does  happen  here.  Oh,  yes; 
I  believe  there  must  have  been  a  ball  or 
a  large  party  of  some  sort  given  in 
the  neighborhood — by  whom  I  do  not 
know." 


A  few  days  after,  my  wife  seemed 
puzzled.  She  came  down  to  my  study 
and  ensconced  herself  by  the  fire.  I 
laid  down  my  pen,  glad  of  a  respite 
from  labor,  drew  up  to  the  other  side 
of  the  grate,  lit  my  pipe,  and  let  the 
conversation  drift  in  its  own  channels. 

''You  know  that  little  lane  leading 
from  the  back  of  the  house  over  the 
moor  ?  " 

I  knew  it,  and  said  so. 

"Where  does  it  lead?" 

*'  To  nowhere  in  particular.  It  loses 
itself  and  splits  up  into  innumerable 
paths,  which,  in  turn,  dissolve  into  the 
heather." 

"  But  it  must  go  somewhere,  John." 

I  didn't  know  anything  about  "  must" 
I  only  knew  that  it  didn't. 

My  wife  softly  murmured  that  it  was 
very  peculiar,  while  I  wanted  to  know 
the  reason  for  her  inquiry. 

Minerva  settled  herself  in  the  easy- 
chair  in  a  manner  which  betokened  a 
long  story,  and  I  stretched  out  my 
slippers  to  the  grateful  blaze  and  hum- 
bly hoped  I  shouldn't  go  to  sleep. 

"My  dear,  while  you  were  away,  I 
think  I  told  you  that  there  must  have 
been  a  large  party,  or  gathering  of 
some  kind,  in  the  neighborhood." 

I  nodded. 

"  And  yet  how  could  there  have  been 
if  the  little  lane  leads  nowhere  ?  " 

I  failed  to  see  why  the  little  lane's 
ignominious  ending  should  prostrate 
the  country  with  grief  and  entirely  di&- 
able  the  people  from  attending  to  their 
social  functions. 

My  \\ife  said  I  didn't  understand. 

I  owned  I  didn't 

Then  she  began  all  over  again. 
"  While  you  were  away " 

I  hastily  gave  her  to  understand  I 
comprehended  that  part,  not  wishing  a 
repetition  of  the  ball  episode. 

"  You  must  let  me  tell  it  my  own  way. 
One  night,  when  you  were  away,  I  went 
to  bed." 

"What  did  you  do  the  rest  of  the 
nighte  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  try  to  be  funny.  Please 
keep  that  for  the  people  who  have  to 
read  what  you  write." 

I  thought  this  very  ungracious  of 
Minerva,  but  forbore  to  reply. 

"One  night,  about  eleven  o'clock,  I 
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foand  I  could  not  sleep  ;  and,  Hghtiiig 
the  lamp,  began  reading  your  last  noYel, 
hoping  that  it  would  help  me  to  get  my 
merited  repoee — "  (aatbors*  wires  and 
heroes'  valets  have  no  respect  for  their 
lords) — '*  when  I  was  suddenly  distarbed 
by  the  sound  of  a  carriage  coming  up 
the  coach-road  to  the  house.  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  gate  swing  on  its 
hinges  and  fall  to  with  a  click." 


have  passed  the  house,  for  I  didn't  hear 
them  go  back,  and  yet  you  will  a&j  that 
the  little  lane  leads  nowhere."  Minerva 
seemed  quite  upset  at  my  obstinacy 
and  went  on,  "  I  heard  the  trotting  of 
the  horses  and  the  grinding  of  the 
wheels  in  the  soft  gravel ;  then  another 
carriage  swept  up,  and  another  ;  I  think 
I  counted  four  in  all.  I  heard  men's 
voices^  swearing  horribly — they  could 


'  You  m«st  lot  ma  tell  K  my  own  w«y." 


"  My  dear,  bow  could  you  ?  "  I  inter- 
rupted. ''  The  gate  has  never  been  on 
its  hinges  since  we  have  been  here ;  and, 
by  appearances,  not  for  a  long  while  be- 
fore." 

This  did  not  seem  to  stagger  Minerva 
in  the  least,  for  she  reasserted,  "  Well, 
I  heard  it  as  plainly  as  I  can  hear  the 
wind  bowHng  thn>uf^  the  ehns  now." 

"  Well,  what  did  they  come  here  for?" 

*<  They  didn't  come  here  at  all.  That's 
the  puzzling  part  of  it     They  must 


not  have  had  any  ladies  with  them.  The 
little  lane  is  soft  and  muddy,  so  they 
must  have  gone  that  way.  I  don't  care 
what  you  say,  the  lane  must  lead  some- 
where." 

"  My  dear  child.  111  drive  you  to  the 
place  where  it  eva^rates,  and  then  you 
can  see  for  yourself." 

Minerva  hates  to  be  convinoed,  so  my 
invitation  was  disregarded. 

"  By  the  way,  John,  I  wish  you  would 
have  the  doors  seen  to.    All  that  night 
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they  were  opening  and  abutting,  bang- 
ing and  swinging,  in  a  nerre-racking 
manner.  It  must  bave  been  especial- 
ly windy,  for  I  haven't  heard  them 
since." 

Now  the  doors  of  the  Dower  House 
are  about  the  only  things  in  thor- 
oughly good  repair,  but  I  forgot  to 
mention  it 

"Good-night,  John  ;  Tm  going  to  bed. 
And  don't  sit  up  all  night  pretending  to 
work.  Dear,  dear,  if  you  idle  men  only 
once  knew  what  real  work  was,  there 
wouldn't  be  so  much  poverty  in  the 
world.  Good-night,  John."  And  the 
family  oracle  went  mountaineering  to 
her  couch. 

I  made  allowances  for  poor  Minerva, 
and  didn't  wonder  at  her  being  a  trifle 
querulous.  The  neighborhood  had 
ignored  us  entirely,  I  being  looked 
down  upon  as  a  vulgar  scribbler  not 
worth  calling  on  ;  and  even  the  parson 
had  only  tackled  us  once,  when,  find- 
ing that  we  were  of  another  religion  than 
himself,  he  left  us  to  desolation  and  the 
ultimate  flames  of  Hades. 

A  man  in  my  position  grasps  at  the 
slightest  thing  to  elaborate  and  make  a 
small  matter  appear  of  interest  Here 
was  something  to  hand — the  coaches 
driving  like  mad  over  the  trackless  moor 
at  the  dead  of  night.  I  had  visions  of 
highwaymen  and  the  gallows-tree  with 
its  manacled  and  ghastly  fruit  I  should 
have  to  lay  the  story  back  a  couple  of 
hundred  years  and — there  !  I  was  nearly 
asleep  that  time. 

Next  day  business  took  me  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  I  turned  into  the  inn  to  inter- 
view the  garrulous  landlord,  as  I  wanted 
a  few  points  in  Yorkshire  dialect  and 
knew  of  no  better  preceptor.  What  I 
had  especially  noticed  about  this  man, 
in  former  conversations,  was  his  con- 
stant desire  to  know  if  I  were  comfort- 
able in  my  new  home,  and  his  evident 
surprise — and,  I  thought,  annoyance — 
at  discovering  that  I  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied. Mutual  topics  were  hard  to  find, 
so  I  recurred  to  the  little  lane,  and 
asked  him  if  it  had  ever  led  to  any 
given  point. 

**  Ay,  it  did,  once  on  a  time." 

"Whereto?" 

"T'  place  is  burnt  these  hoonderd 
year.     *Twas  t*  old  'aD,  wheere  t'  wicked 


squoire  lived,  an'  set  foire  to,  they 
saay." 

"That's  interesting." 

"  Aye,  ye  med  fend  it  so,  soome  o' 
these  daya" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Nay,  I  weant  tell  'ee.  Find  it  out 
thysel',  lad."  And  more  I  could  not 
extract  from  him. 

Another  year  flew  over  our  heads. 
November  was  again  with  us.  The 
neighborhood  had  tardily  called,  having 
found  out  that  I  was  making  money  and 
might  entertain.  Work  was  pressing 
very  heavily  on  me,  cmd  my  old  scraps 
were  being  reprinted  ad  nauseam.  Even 
Minerva  began  to  consider  that  some  of 
my  work  was  not  so  bad  after  all,  which 
was  an  immense  concession  for  her. 

I  remember  the  date  perfectly,  the 
9th.  How  could  I  ever  forget  it? 
Minerva  had  heard  there  was  a  case  of 
scarlet  fever  in  the  village  and  had  de- 
parted, bag  and  children,  for  healthier 
climes  and  an  aunt  in  Highgate  ;  and  I 
was  putting  in  a  quantity  of  extra  and 
delicate  work  with  the  calm  assurance 
that  I  could  not  be  summoned  from  an 
exciting  paragraph  to  tack  a  carpet  or 
asceilain  why  the  fire  refused  to  burn. 
The  room  was  very  hot  and  I  opened 
the  window  a  trifle  to  free  the  room 
from  smoke  and  make  it  bearably  cool. 
It  was  raining  drearily  and  the  wind 
brought  the  Marston  chimes  in  gusts 
across  the  moor.  The  church  clock 
was  striking  eleven,  one  tone  distinct, 
the  next  muffled,  as  the  storm  played 
with,  and  tossed  aside,  the  waves  of 
sound. 

At  that  moment  a  peculiar  "  click  " 
startled  me.  My  mind  instantly  re- 
curred to  Minerva's  story  and  I  won- 
dered what  could  have  caused  the  noise. 
Almost  simultaneously  I  heard  the  ap- 
proach of  a  carriage,  which  stopped  be- 
fore the  door.  Who  could  possibly 
come  here  at  this  time  of  night?  I 
stepped  out  into  the  hall  and  unbarred 
the  front  door.  Not  a  soul  was  in 
sight,  not  a  vestige  of  horse  or  car- 
riage. And  yet  from  the  heavily  shaded 
part  of  the  old  carriage-sweep  I  heard 
sounds  as  if  a  vehicle  were  standing 
there — heard  the  heavy  breathing  of  the 
horses,  as  if  they  were  panting  cdter  the 
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draft  of  a  heavy  load.  I  could  eee 
nothing,  and  I  was  just  about  to  step 
out  into  the  rain  when,  as  I  am  a  living 
man,  I  heard  the  gravel  crunch  at  my 
feet--heard  the  peculiar  chopping  sound 
of  a  horse  pawing  the  wet  pebbles — 
heard  it^  I  say,  come  trotting  up  and 
stop  under  my  very  nose — heard  the 
opening  of  a  carriage-door  and  the  ap- 
parent passing  of  two  persons  not  by 
me  but  through  me,  as  I  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  entrance  to  the  house. 

The  whole  thing  is  impossible  to  ex- 
plain. I  rushed  out  to  the  empty  gravel 
over  the  place  where  the  carriage  seemed 
to  be,  when  the  sound  of  the  vehicle 
proceeding,  after  depositing  its  passen- 
gers, next  riveted  my  attention.  Then 
another  seemed  to  come  up,  and  I  in- 
stinctively stepped  aside  to  avoid  be- 
ing run  over,  the  illusion  was  so  acute 
and  real  I  clutched  at  the  pillar  of 
the  portico,  too  dazed  to  cry  out,  too 
frightened  to  run  away,  a  thing  I  longed 
to  do  but  could  not. 

Then  a  voice  came  out  of  the  hoUow- 
ness  of  the  portico  and  said:  "Damn 
it,  Matthew,  what  are  you  waiting  for? 
Come  in,  man,  come  in."  The  thought 
of  regaining  the  house  was  uppermost 
in  my  mind— regaining  the  house  and 
barring  myself  in.  Before  I  could 
reach  tiie  handle  the  noise  of  the  door 
opening  and  shutting  before  me  with 
a  slam  made  me  stagger  backward,  and 
a  loud  laugh  and  curses  in  the  hall  told 
me  the  bodiless  voices  had  entered  the 
Dower  House.  But  there  was  no  move- 
ment of  the  door,  only  the  report  as 
plain  as  if  a  giant's  hand  had  thrown  it 
to.  Then  came  footsteps  behind  me, 
from  the  dark  part  of  the  carriage- 
sweep  toward  the  front  door.  That 
was  too  much  and  I  opened  the  heavy 
oaken  portal  in  mad  haste  and  closed 
it  wildly  behind  me,  putting  the  heavy 
bar  into  its  place  with  trembling  hands. 
As  the  iron  sank  into  its  socket  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  closed  door 
was  heard  again,  and  an  effeminate  voice 
at  my  ear  drawled,  "Zounds,  but  it's 
wet.     Gkul's  hfe,  my  coat's  ruined." 

Do  I  explain  myself  distinctly?  The 
door  that  I  was  fastening  gave  the 
sound  of  itself  being  opened,  a  man's 
coming  through,  and  it's  being  banged 
shut  again. 


And  I  was  alone  in  the  house  with 
the  voices. 

Fear  gave  way  to  the  courage  of  de- 
spair. I  became  horribly  cahn.  I  ar- 
gued that  these  strange  auricular  dem- 
onstrations must  be  an  extraordinary 
reproduction,  through  some  natural 
means,  of  incidents  long  past  but  regis- 
tered, much  as  on  the  roller  of  a  pho- 
nograph. But  where  and  how?  My 
trembling  left  me.  I  felt  that,  if  spirits 
were  about  me,  I  was  a  spirit  myself  and 
had  the  best  of  the  bargain  in  having 
a  body  to  boot 

Through  my  little  study  the  footsteps 
went  and  the  clank  of  swords  and  the 
swish  of  silken  coats  made  themselves 
known  among  the  furniture  ;  through 
the  room  they  rushed,  and  the  shutting 
of  the  locked  door  leading  to  the  ban- 
queting-hall  closed  out  further  sound, 
excepting  now  and  then  a  peal  of  muffled 
laughter. 

Fresh  courage,  assisted  by  a  nip  of 
brandy,  argued  against  listening  at  the 
key-hole  like  a  servant.  I  put  my 
shoulder  to  the  panels  and  the  rusty 
lock  gave  way,  nearly  precipitating  me 
into  the  darknesa  I  retreated  to  my 
room  and  returned  with  my  reading- 
lamp,  which  I  placed  on  the  mantel- 
piece. I  placed  my  back  against  the 
wall,  not  relishing  the  idea  of  having 
anything,  however  ethereal,  behind  me, 
and  waited  for  developments.  They 
came. 

An  invisible  dinner  was  evidently  in 
progress.  The  clatter  of  dishes,  the 
popping  of  corks,  the  clink  of  glasses, 
and  noisy  toasts  followed  on  each  other's 
heels  with  lightning  rapidity.  No  time, 
at  least  no  human  time,  seemed  to  elapse 
between  the  courses.  I  had  hardly  fin- 
ished trying  to  peer  into  the  gloomy 
farther  end  of  the  room,  not  feeling  any 
particular  desire  to  leave  my  coign  of 
vantage  and  explore  personally,  when 
the  drinking  portion  of  the  entertain- 
ment seemed  to  commence.  The  echo- 
ing feet  of  vanished  servants  carried 
burdens  of  clattering  dishes  out  of  the 
way  of  the  circulating  wine.  The  laugh- 
ter became  louder  and  the  jests  more 
ribald.  I  thought  that  nothing  could 
startle  me  now,  but  I  was  mistaken,  for 
the  lower  window  seemed  to  burst  in, 
confusion  reigned,  chairs  crashed  back- 
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ward,  and  another  voice  cried, ''  At  last 
we  shall  have  a  reckoning/' 

"Why,  brother,"  returned  a  voice 
which  had  been  loudest  during  the 
phantom  feast,  "  what  madness  is  this  ?  " 

"Listen,  gentlemen,"  said  the  first, 
in  a  tone  that  betokened  determination 
bom  of  implacable  anger.  "  That  man 
cowering  at  the  head  of  the  table  is  my 
late  sister's  husband.  You  see  the  way 
he  mourns  his  wife — how  he  gives  her  a 
requiem  of  debauchery ;  but  you  do  not 
know  half  yet.  It  was  his  hand  that 
fired  the  house  while  she  lay  on  a  sick- 
bed.    I  have  the  truth  now,  which  I 


Words  are  wasted. 


suspected  long. 

Let  him  draw  and " 

The  claah  of  steel  interrupted  the  sen- 
tence I  stepped  back  hurriedly  into 
the  inner  room  as  a  gust  of  wind  put 
out  the  feeble  light 

A  groan,  a  fall,  aad  all  was  silence. 

If  anyone  knows  of  a  tenant  for  a  de- 
sirable family  mansion  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  part  with  the  remainder  of  my  lease 
for  a  mere  song.  I  can't  talk  about  it 
now.  I'm  too  busy  packing  up  to  visit 
my  wife's  aunt  who  lives  in  Highgate. 
I  find  I  need  a  change  of  air. 


The  clash  of  steel  interrupted  the  sentence. 
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By  Louis  Bradley  Sims 


HER  eyes  were  wide  open  and  ex- 
pressive, and  jast  now  they  were 
seriously  contemplative.  Her 
face  was  fair  and  smooth.  Her  brown 
hair  was  parted  in  the  most  severely 
stylish  manner.  Her  attitude  betok- 
ened deep  thought.  Her  arms,  in  their 
voluminous  sleeves,  were  raised  above 
her  head,  her  hands  clasping  the  top  of 
the  chair,  and  she  gazed  meditatively 
into  the  fire,  whose  light  brightened  the 
gray  winter  day. 

In  a  comfortable  armchair,  a  few 
feet  away,  sat  a  man  enjoying  a  good 
cigar,  and  as  he  lazily  watched  the  blue 
rings  of  smoke  his  fme  eyes  smiled,  al- 
though his  mouth  was  as  grave  as  the 
occasion  and  the  girl  demanded.  For, 
although  she  had  dreams  of  being  a 
"new  woman,"  he  knew  her  better  than 
she  knew  herself. 

«  All  things  come  to  those  who  wait.** 
He  had  waited  several  years  already ; 
but  he  was  not  a  man  that  was  easily 
daunted,  and  he  had  not  read  law  for 
five  years  without  learning  a  little  di- 
plomacy. 

At  last  her  arms  dropped  to  her  sides 
and  her  eyes  sought  his. 

"No,  Richard,"  she  said,  decidedly, 
"  I  cannot  give  up  my  dreams  of  yeara 
Neither  of  us  would  be  happy." 

Richard,  who  was  always  "  Dick  "  be- 
fore she  went  to  college,  threw  the  re- 
mains of  his  cigar  into  the  fireplace  and 
said,  thoughtfully  :  "  I  am  wilHngto  run 
the  risk." 

"  But  /  am  not,"  she  returned,  with 
spirit ;  "  besides,  what  sort  of  a  return 
would  it  be  to  papa,  after  all  the  money 
he  has  spent  on  my  education,  for  me 
to  simply  get  married  f  " 

No  pen  could  describe  the  scorn 
which  she  threw  into  these  last  two 
words. 

"Well,  Cissy,  I  don't  believe  your 
father  expects  you  to  start  out  on  a  lect- 
ure tour  in  order  to  defray  your  school 
expenses." 

"Richard,  please  remember  that  I 
wish  you  to  drop  that  silly  nickname 


which  was  given  me  when  I  was  too 
small  to  defend  myself.  And  I  want 
you  to  stop  talking  to  me  about  lectur- 
ing, as  if  you  were  laughing  at  me. 
•Who  is  going  to  lecttire?  " 

She  was  now  sitting  upright,  and  her 
big  gray  eyes  flashed  an^y  at  the 
man  beside  her. 

He  settled  back  a  little  more  com- 
fortably than  before,  and  looked  at  her 
with  perfect  good  humor. 

"  I  did  not  know  but  you  were  think- 
ing of  iti  Priscilla,"  he  replied  ;  "you 
know  you  have  never  honored  me  with 
your  confidence.  You  only  hint  and 
are  veiy  vague  concerning  your  future 
movements  since  you  became  a  'new 
woman,'  so  you  must  not  be  too  hard 
on  me  if  I  make  a  mistake." 

She  felt  that  he  was  teasing  her.  Much 
to  her  secret  annoyance  she  knew  that 
she  was  sensitive  upon  this  "new- wom- 
an" subject.  Not  that  she  intended 
to  give  it  up,  but  she  could  not  impress 
any  one  witii  the  depths  of  her  feelings 
about  it.  It  was  regarded  as  one  of 
her  fads.  Her  father  laughed  at  her 
good-naturedly,  and  said  ti^at  it  would 
keep  her  out  of  mischief.  Her  friends 
said :  "  You  will  get  over  it  in  a  few 
months,"  or,  "  Wait  until  the  right  man 
comes  along,''  as  if  she  were  a  school- 
girl instead  of  an  advanced  woman, 
twenty-one  years  old ! 

And  Dick,  or  Richard,  as  she  persisted 
in  calling  him  now,  was  more  provoking 
than  any  one  else,  for  he  was  always 
saying  something  that  knocked  her 
arguments  sky-high,  or  made  her  so 
angiy  that  she  coidd  not  think  of  them 
at  all. 

She  sniffed  contemptuously,  as  if  he 
were  not  wori^  an  answer. 

"  You  used  to  be  kinder  to  me,"  he 
went  on,  softly,  as  he  watched  the  fire- 
light play  on  her  flushed  face.  "  Do  you 
remember  the  last  row  we  had  on  the 
lake  together  ?  It  was  during  your  first 
vacation  home,  before  you " 

"  Yes,  that's  right,"  she  interrupted. 
"  Bring  up  every  little  thing  that  I  did 
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or  said  years  ago,  when  I  was  not  re- 
sponsible. I  learned  common-sense  at 
college,  as  well  as  Greek  and  Latin." 

'*  Don't  jou  think  it  would  be  only 
fair  if  you  were  to  tell  me  something  of 
your  plans?  "  he  asked,  gravely.  " I  am 
in  earnest,  Priscilla  ;  I  am  not  laughing 
at  you." 

She  looked  eagerly  into  his  face  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  as  she  felt  a  warm 
color  overspreading  her  own,  put  her 
head  quickly  into  the  shade  of  her  chair 
again. 

Then  she  said,  half-timidly :  "If  you 
are  sure  you  wish  to  hear " 

"1  am  very  anxious  to  know  all  about 
it." 

"  Well,  when  I  first  went  to  college  I 
did  not  think  any  more  about  such  mat- 
ters than  other  girls  ;  but  in  a  yeai*  or 
two  I  commenced  to  see  what  a  useless, 
aimless  life  I  had  always  led.  As  I  saw 
what  nobility  there  was  in  the  lives  of 
the  teachers,  my  brain  and  mind  ex- 
panded, and  then  I  learned  that  I  could 
never  settle  down  to  a  commonplace  life 
again." 

She  had  forgotten  her  listener,  and 
enthusiasm  burned  in  her  eyes  where 
anger  had  lately  dwelt.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  Dick  restrained  himself 
from  taking  this  ''new  woman  "  in  his 
arms  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

She  smiled  into  the  fire. 

"  I  have  thought  it  aU  over  carefully, 
and  wondered  what  I  was  meant  to  be 
for.  I  wished  to  make  no  mistake,  and 
now  I  think  I  know." 

Dick  looked  expectant,  but  did  not 
speak.  To  tell  the  truth,  she  looked  so 
pretty  that  he  did  not  want  to  disturb 
her. 

"  It  is  very  hard  to  have  no  one  that 
understands  me,"  she  went  on,  plain- 
tively. *'  Papa  thinks  that,  because  I  am 
president  of  a  cooking  club  and  the 
founder  of  a  sewing  society,  I  ought  to 
know  how  all  the  housework  ought  to 
be  done,  and  my  cousin  Caroline  thinks 
I  ought  to  marry !  " 

"I  never  would  have  imagined  that 
Mrs.  Harding  had  so  much  common- 
sense,"  said  Dick,  in  an  aside. 

"  And  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  offered 
to  teach  Jennie  (that's  our  cook)  to  read 
evenings,  she  was  so  angry  that  I  had 
to  coax  her  to  stay  until  I  could  find 


some  one  to  take  her  place.  She  was 
going  to  leave  on  the  spot,  and  she  actu- 
aQy  told  me  that  she  could  read  as  well 
as  I  could ! " 

Dick's  eyes  twinkled  so  that  he  turned 
them  away  from  Pnscilla's  face,  feeling 
the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  "  the 
better  part  of  valor  is  discretion." 

"  And  that  was  when  papa  asked  me 
why  I  was  not  independents— why  I  did 
not  let  her  see  that  we  could  live  with- 
out her.  Then,  whenever  I  am  all  ready 
to  visit  poor  people  or  hospitals,  Caro- 
line is  sure  to  want  me  to  go  calling  or 
shopping— or  something ! " 

"You  may  visit  hospitals  every  day 
if  you  will  marry  me.  I  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  your  pleasures." 

"  Pleasures  ?  They  are  duties !  And 
I  mean  to  show  you  all  that  there  is 
something  in  life  for  a  woman  besides 
marrying.  If  papa  died  to-morrow 
and  left  me  poor,  I  could  support  my- 
self!" 

"  Or  I  could  support  you" — ^meekly. 

"If  you  are  not  serious,  Richard,  I 
shall  not  talk  to  you  any  longer,"  she 
said,  severely.  "Fd  like  to  see  you 
support  me  I  No,  if  I  had  my  living  to 
earn,  I  could  teach  music  or  —  dress 
hair." 

"  Did  you  learn  that  at  college  ?  " 

"Well— they  did  not  teach  it,  but  I 
have  a  knack  for  it" 

"How  would  matrimony  interfere 
with  any  of  these — amusements?"  asked 
DicL  "You  surely  would  not  forget 
your  music  and  Greek  any  sooner  sim- 
ply because  you  married,  would  you? 
And  you  could  teach  in  every  mission 
Sunday-school  in  town  if  you  wanted  to. 
In  fact,  I  think,"  artfully,  "that  just 
such  a  person  as  you  would  be  in  great 
demand  out  there  in  Oregon,  where  I 
am  going." 

"I  tell  you  I  will  never  marry.  I  am 
going  to  try  to  make  tiie  world  better 
for  having  lived  in  it ! "  grandly. 

"  Here  is  a  glorious  opportunity  for 
your  missionary  work." 

Priscilla  threw  him  a  scornful  look, 
and  began  a  tattoo  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair. 

"You  have  given  me  an  outline  of 
your  aspirations,  but  you  have  not  been 
very  explicit^  and  I  do  not  yet  under- 
stand what  you  really  intend  to  do.   Are 
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you   going    to    teach   in  some  female 
seminary  or  found  an  orphan  asylum?" 

"  I  am  going  to  write  I "  she  said, 
loftily ;  but  she  looked  uncomfortable, 
and  a  hot,  red  spot  burned  in  either 
ohAeK 

"  Write  ?    Write  what,  Priscilla  ?  " 

"  Write  for  the  papers,"  snapped  the 
girl,  nervously. 

For  a  "new  woman"  she  felt  decid- 
edly foolish. 

"  And  is  that  the  means  whereby  you 
will  make  the  world  better?"  he  asked, 
mildly. 

Then,  to  her  extreme  mortification 
and  disgust,  a  great  tear  came  to  each 
eye,  lingered  there  a  moment,  then 
rolled  leisurely  down  her  cheek. 

The  laughter  fled  from  Dick's  face. 

"  Darling ! "  he  said,  scarcely  above  a 
whisper,  as  he  dropped  on  one  knee  be- 
fore her  and  took  her  hands  in  his. 

"You  are  always  laughing  at  me!" 
she  sobbed,  snatching  her  hands  away 
from  him  and  covering  her  face  with 
them. 

"  No,  I  am  not ;  or,  at  least,  I  never 
mean  to  hurt  your  feelings/'  he  replied, 
tenderly ;  "  but  you  see,  Cissy,  I  love 
you  so  much  that  I  cannot  bear  to  let 
some  little  school-girl  notions  come  be- 
tween us." 

She  did  not  take  offence  at  this,  nor 
did  she  seem  to  notice  that  Dick's  arms 
were  around  her  waist.  Possibly  the 
New  Woman  is  above  such  trifles ! 

At  any  rate,  she  sobbed  contentedly. 

Presently  he  said  :  "Don't  you  tliink, 
sweetheart,  that  you  could  write  just  as 
well  if  you  married  me  ?  " 

No  answer.  Only  a  long  sigh  for 
breath. 
•  "  You  may  insult  the  cook  every  -day 
(if  you  will  promise  not  to  take  her  place 
youraelf) ;  you  may  deliver  tracts  to  the 
poor  in  Oregon  ;  and  if  you  have  to  sup- 
port the  family  (which  we  are  told  the 
New  Woman  will  do),  you  can  teach 
music  or  make  wigs  just  as  if  you  had 
been  left  poor  by  your  father." 

She  jerked  away  from  hira,  angrily. 

"You  seem  to  enjoy  making  fun  of 
me,"  she  said. 

"  There,  I  have  made  you  angry,  but 
hear  what  I  have  to  say,  Cissy." 

He  clasped  his  hands  behind  him  and 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  looking 


taller  than  usual  in  the  uncertain  light. 
His  voice  was  very  earnest. 

"  Long,  long  ago  I  loved  you,  and  if  I 
did  not  think  that  somewhere  in  your 
heart  you  cared  a  little  for  me,  I  would 
not  speak  of  this  so  often.  It  may  be 
conceited  in  me,  but,  Priscilla,  I  think 
that  some  day  you  will  love  me." 

The  emancipated  woman  remained  si- 
lent. 

"  We  were  so  happy  during  your  first 
vacation,  and  so  much  together  ;  at  least, 
/  was  happy.  That  was  before  you 
thought  it  foolish  for  girls  to  marry." 

Priscilla  chewed  a  corner  of  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

"  Do  you  remember  one  night,  stand- 
ing at  the  gate — you  picked  a  great 
white  rose  and  gave  me — and  then — 
dearest,  do  you  remember  that  you 
kissed  me  ?  " 

Her  teeth  closed  on  the  handkerchief 
and  forgot  to  open.  Her  cheeks  were 
scarlet. 

-Cissy?" 

No  answer. 

"Priscilla,  do  you  remember?" 

"Yes,  but  I  was  a  child,  and  it  is  mean 
to  taunt  me  ! "  she  cried,  in  an  agony  of 
shame. 

"  Taunt  you !  Oh,  sweetheart,  how 
little  you  understand  ! " 

He  knelt  before  her  again  and,  taking 
her  face  between  his  hands,  said,  ten- 
derly :  "  A  child  ?  Perhaps  ;  although  a 
grown-up  one,  and  a  tender,  honest- 
hearted  one ;  aud  that  is  exactly  what 
you  are  to-day,  and  ever  since  that  time 
I  have  looked  forward  to  tho  day  when 
that  *  child'  would  be  my  own.  Next 
month  I  am  going  to  Oregon — charity 
begins  at  home,  darling." 

But  she  murmured  that  she  must  be 
useful  in  the  world. 

"Do  you  never  meet  useful  married 
women?"  he  asked,  treating  her  with 
great  patience.  "Is  it  only  the  single 
women  who  help  humanity,  and  is  there 
no  way  of  doing  this  except  by  writing 
books?" 

But  the  training  of  four  years  was  not 
to  be  broken  up  in  an  evening,  nor  in 
weeks,  as  Dick  discovered.  For  the  next 
month  he  went  to  Oregon  alone,  with 
only  the  memory  of  one  little  kiss,  and 
that  given  three  years  ago. 

Her  father  mUdly  expostulated  with 
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her  once  or  twice,  and  Caroline  (*'  Car- 
rie" before  Pnscilla  went  to  college), 
berated  her  soundly,  for  it  is  not  every 
day  that  the  right  man  falls  in  love  with 
a  girl. 

Caroline  was  a  widow,  thirtynseven, 
and  romantic  Perhaps  this  was  be- 
cause she  had  not  met  the  "  right  man." 

Priscilla  wore  tailor-made  gowns, 
practised  on  the  piano  diligently  four 
boors  every  day,  carried  bouquets  to 
murderers  and  wife-beaters  in  the  jail, 
took  Sunday-school  papers  to  invalids 
at  the  hospitals,  visited  her  sewing  so- 
ciety once  a  month,  and  appeared  at  all 
the  business  meetings  concerning  the 
cooking  club  of  which  she  was  presi- 
dent; but  she  never  again  offered  to 
teach  any  one  to  read. 

And  all  this  time  she  had  not  started 
on  her  life-work — her  writing.  She  kept 
waiting  for  the  muse,  and  at  last  her 
patience  was  rewarded.  Thoughts  and 
plans  for  a  story  rushed  into  her  brain 
one  day.  She  had  not  intended  to  write 
stories,  but  she  felt  that  she  must  do 
whatever  the  muse  dictated.  It  was 
not  for  her  to  decide!  But  somehow 
the  heix)  resembled  Dick  a  great  deal. 

She  wrote  feverishly  for  days,  neglect- 
ing her  other  duties  for  this  piece  of 
work,  which  was  to  bring  her  fame  and 
be  a  credit  to  the  vasfc  army  of  enlight- 
ened women. 

The  heroine  had  a  mind  and  soul  above 
love,  leaving  marriage  for  women  of  com- 
moner clay,  and  after  a  long  life  of  sacri- 
fices she  died  with  the  world  at  her  feet, 
metaphorically. 

She  sent  the  manuscript  to  her  favor- 
ite magazine,  expecting  to  hear  from  it 
at  once,  but  the  days  wore  into  weeks, 
and  at  last  it  was  three  months  since 
she  had  sent  it  and  she  had  heard  noth- 
ing from  it 

This  was  a  blow  to  her  enthusiasm, 
and  her  old  diversions  began  to  palL 
Her  father  and  cousin  laughed  at  her 
as  they  saw  this,  and  suggested  taking 
up  some  new  fad. 

Somehow  her  old  ideas  seemed  less 
important  than  formerly,  and  her  plans 
for  remodelling  the  world  were  in  danger 
of  faUing  through,  when  one  day  her 
father  came  home  with  a  newspaper  in 
his  hand,  and  asked  her  if  she  could  be 
brave. 


Instinctively  her  thoughts  flew  to 
Dick,  and  her  heart  came  into  her  throat, 
but  she  could  not  speak,  and  only  held 
out  a  hand  for  the  paper.  What  little 
the  paper  had  to  interest  her  was  enough 
to  make  her  face  colorless  and  her  hands 
and  feet  icy  cold. 

It  contained  a  short  article,  telling 
that  the  town  of  Mercer,  in  Oregon,  had 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 
Several  lives  had  been  lost  and  many 
lay  at  the  point  of  death.  The  citizens 
had  turned  out  bravely  and  fought  the 
flames,  and  one,  a  lawyer,  by  the  name 
of  Richard  Bamett,  while  trying  to  res- 
cue a  woman  from  the  second  story  of  a 
building,  had  fallen  through  and  was 
carried  out  almost  lifeless. 

That  was  alL  Not  a  word  to  tell 
whether  he  died  after  that  or  not. 

"  My  God,  save  him  and  forgive  me ! " 
gasped  Priscilla,  sinking  to  the  floor  and 
burying  her  face  in  a  chair. 

A  moment  later  she  was  on  her  feet 
again,  her  eyes  heavy,  miserable,  but 
resolute. 

''Papa,  I  am  going  to  start  for  Ore- 
gon to-night ! " 

"  You  are  ?  "  he  cried,  aghast  at  the 
suddenness  of  this  resolve. 

*'  Tes,  and  if  you  cannot  go  with  me, 
Caroline  will." 

And  Caroline  did.  In  a  few  hours 
they  were  in  a  Pullman  on  a  West-bound 
train,  and  long  before  they  reached  their 
destination  the  passengers  in  their  car 
knew  all  about  her  little  romance,  told 
surreptitiously  by  Caroline,  to  whose 
romantic  soul  this  occurrence  was  as 
meat  and  drink.  But  it  was  no  romance 
to  Priscilla.     To  her  it  was  tragedy. 

They  telegraphed  ahead  to  learn  if 
Richard  were  Hving,  and  received  the 
consoling  reply  that  he  was  alive  and 
doing  reasonably  well. 

At  last,  after  four  long  days  and 
nights  had  passed,  they  steamed  into  a 
charred,  blackened,  smoldering,  for- 
saken-looking place,  with  only  a  few 
buildings  left  to  mark  the  once  ambi- 
tious town  of  Mercer.  The  passengers 
bade  them  good-by  and  hoped  for  the 
best,  but  Priscilla  did  not  hear  them. 

In  the  shack  which  served  for  a 
depot,  they  learned  where  the  invalids 
were  being  cared  for,  and  thither  they 
went     When  they  reached  the  parlor 
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PrisciUa  sank  into  a  chair.     "I  cannot  swered,  sweetly;   ''love  has  made  me 

go  another  step,  Caroline,"  she  said.  one." 

It  was  not  necessary,  for  just  at  that  They  waited  a  few  days,  until  Dick 

moment  the  door   opened  and  on  the  could   stand   the  journey  home  ;  then 

threshold  stood  a  tall  young  man  with  they  started. 

a  bandage  across  his  forehead,  a  scar  When  PrisciUa  looked  over  the  mail 

on  one  cheek,  and  his  right  arm  in  a  that  had  arrived  during  her  absence  she 

sling — a  pitiful-looking  object,  truly.  found  a  fat  envelope  containing  her  won- 

I^iscilla  held  out  her  arms.  derf  ol  story,  and  a  printed  letter  from 

'*  Dick  ! "  she  cried.  the  editor  of  the  magazine  to  whom  she 

Caroline  went  to  the  gate  to  take  a  had  condescended    to   send  it,  saying 

look  at  the  ruins.  that,  although  her  manuscript  was  not 

After  a  while — wna  it  hours,  or  only  suited  to  their  magazine,  it  was  prob- 

minutes? — he  said  :  "  But  what  will  be-  ably  not  without  merit,  etc. 

come  of  the  '  new  woman '  darling  ?  "  And  PrisciUa  put  both  story  and  letter 

"I  am  a  new  woman  now,*'  she  an-  into  the  waste-basket  with  a  happy  smile. 


SUMMER'S   FAREWELL  WOOING 

By  Clay  Arthur  Pierce 

Listen  !   Listen  !   Don't  you  hear,     . 
In  the  gold  corn's  tasseUed  ear, 
Elfin  music,  sweet  and  clear 

As  a  mermaid's  sighing? 
Soft  as  blare  of  ocean  shell, 
Glad  of  breaking  waves  to  tell. 
Bustle,  in  harmonious  swell, 

Corn-stalks  dead  and  dying. 

Lie  again  within  the  grass ; 

Watch  the  V-shaped  wUd-geese  pass 

Winging  south  to  green  morass, 

Honking  their  weird  rally  ; 
See  them  melt  into  the  sky, 
Where  the  sunset  spreads  its  dye 
Bich  and  warm ;   and  wonder  why 

Winter  makes  a  saUy. 

Plack  the  flowers  that  o'er  you  nod, 
Daisies  wild  and  golden  rod  ; 
See  how,  from  their  ripened  pod, 

Tiny  seeds  are  sifting ; 
Light  as  thistle's  silky  gown. 
Watch  them  waft  and  settle  down, 
Future  Spring-time's  floral  crown 

On  the  breezes  drifting. 

Taste  the  hoar-frost  laden  air; 
SweU  your  chest  and  hold  it  there. 
Quaffing  deep  and  fuU  and  fair 

Autumn's  priceless  brewing ; 
Droop  your  lids  and  feast  your  eyes 
On  the  tinted  woods  and  skies; 
Enow  a  dream  of  Paradise, — 

Summer's  fareweU  wooing. 
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THE   PRESENT  CAMPAIGN   IN   CARTOON 

By  Marmaduke  Humphrey 


THE  caricaturist  is  a  sort  of  free- 
booter. Public  tolerance  grants 
him  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
and  the  high  seas  of  public  activity  and 
ambition  are  his  playground.  Many  a 
hopeful  skipper  of  a  litUe  fameward  bark 
has  seen  a  low,  rakish  craft  appear  on  his 
horizon,  hoist  the  sign  of  &e  grinning 
skull  and  cross-pens  and  pump  hot  shot 
into  him.  In  the  ensuing  chase,  if  the 
little  bark  is  not  well  heeled  and  well  ar- 
mored, it  contributes  another  ship  to 
the  yast  fleet  that  never  reached  port 
A  pirate  in  whom  a  good  knowledge  of 
tides  and  winds,  a  hang-dog  persistence, 
and  a  vicious  mercilessness  are  lacking. 


will  find  more  congenial  employment 
and  more  success  for  his  guilelessness 
as  a  foreign  missionary.  So  a  cartoon- 
ist that  is  not  good  and  quick  with  the 
stiletto,  nor  grimly  relentless,  nor  utter- 
ly above  the  weakness  of  mercy,  that 
cartoonist  is  unfit  for  his  place  and  dis- 
honest to  his  talents.  He  should  draw 
for  a  tract  society — or  paint  portraits. 

A  caricaturist  should  hurt.  The 
comic  artists  that  shoot  out  little  shafts 
of  fun  at  folly — ^little  shafts  which,  like 
Horace's  satire,  tickle  while  they  prick — 
these  excellent  people  have  a  large  and 
proper  place  in  ministering  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  world.     But  they  are  not 


Gold  Buster  Pete  :  "  Drink  it,  you  tenderfoot,  end  say  it's  good,  too.     See  !  " 
By  CUre  Angcll,  tb«  "  N««  York  Pr«n." 
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Hanky-Panky  Tricks  by  Bryan,  the  Boy  Wondar. 
By  T.  E.  Power*.  "  Th«  N«w  York  World." 

caricaturists.  When  they  shoot  folly  as 
it  flies,  folly  keeps  on  flying.  When  a 
Thomas  Nast  empties  his  quiver  at  a 
buzzard  like  Boss  Tweed,  the  fowl  re- 
turns to  earth  with  a  flop,  surprised  to 
find  himself  what  Artemus  Ward  calls 
"  fatally  killed." 

Of  fiJl  the  tools  of  torment,  ridicule 
is  the  keenest.  But  it  is  possible  to 
raise  such  a  laugh  at  a  man's  expense 
that  that  man's  ridiculous  plight  shall 
really  endear  him  in  a  manner.  This  is 
the  fault  with  most  of  our  caricature. 
The  caricaturist  serves  as  a  genial  ad- 
vertiser and  familiarizer  of  the  man  he 
means  to  assaiL  The  laugh  that  the  in- 
fluential caricaturist  raises  is  bitter  with 
mockery  and  contempt.  It  belittles 
and  debases  its  object. 

The  ponderous  Aristotle  disapproved 
of  caricature,  and  to  many  over-sedate 
minds  it  is  only  impertinence  and  cru- 
elty. But  we  need  it  nowadays.  It  is  the 
most  economical,  because  the  farthest- 
reaching  and  most  eflFective,  way  of  in- 
culcating an  idea.  When  it  degenerates 
into  a  mere  nastiness  of  mud-slinging 
and  illogical  vituperation,  its  evil  is  its 
own  cure.  Consequently  caricature  may 
be  relied  on  to  keep  itself  within  fairly 
proper  limits.  Its  occasional  excesses 
are  too  few  to  justify  any  of  the  censor- 
ships that  obtain  in  some  other  coun- 
tries.   Indeed  a  public  character  here  is 


Trying  to  Re-cork  It. 
By  R.  C.  SwajTM,  **  The  PblladfllphU  Inquirer." 

much  surer  of  general  favor  under 
the  rain  of  satirical  arrows  than  he 
would  be  on  any  pedestal  of  exaltation 
above  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  veiled  in 
any  cloud  of  sanctity.  Americans  have 
too  large  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  to  al- 
low divinity  to  hedge  anybody  at  all, 
from  kings  up  to  presidents. 

One  of  the  most  salutary  and  constant 


'Come,  now,  Major,  this  ostrich  business  won't  do." 
By  O.  Y.  C*»ffiu,  Tbt  WaahlDgton  Po«i."  * 
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When  Lovely  Maiden  Stoops  to  Folly. 
By   W.   H.  Sbindl«r,   lb*  "New  York   Pr«M." 


The  Crime  of  '96. 
by  A.  L.  Uvcrlug,  "Tbe  Chicago  Tribune." 
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"  How  happy  I'd  be  with  either, 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away  !  " 

By  H.  R.  HMton,  "Th«  Chicago  Trlbaa«." 

offices  of  caricature,  indeed,  is  this  purg- 
ing the  nation  from  stomach- 
ing bombast  and  bathos,  and 
other  hifalutin  spices  that  heat 
the  blood  and  fume  the  brain. 

Modem  caricature  was  prob- 
ably mothered  by  Holland,  and 
with  the  self-respecting,  other- 
men -doubting  Northern  nat- 
ure, it  has  always  prospered. 
Even  architecture  grew  satiri- 
cal for  a  time,  and  its  hideous 
gargoyles  were  originally  more 
tiian  the  meaningless  gro- 
tesques they  have  become  in 
our  time. 

The  eighteenth  century,  with  it49  Ho 
garth,  Eowlandson, 
Gallray,  and  minor 
lights,  gave  caricature 
its  biggest  vogue  in 
England,  and  it  has 
grown  steadily  among 
us  from  a  mere  indi- 
vidual outburst  of  pic- 
torial invective  up  to 
its  present  elaborate 
development,  and  its 
vital  importance  in 
campaigns. 

The  growth  of  illus- 
trated journalism  has 
immensely  widened 
the  field  of  the  caiica- 
turist,  and  it  is  devel- 
oping a  fitting  supply 
to  meet  the  increasing 
demand.      The    im- 


provements, through  photography,  of 
the  accuracy  and  the  speed  of  engrav- 
ing have  robbed  the  leisurely  weekly 
papei's  of  their  monopoly.  It  is  now 
possible  for  the  cartoonist  to  read  the 
afternoon  telegrams  and  learn  the 
most  recent  political  news,  draw  his 
picture  in  the  evening,  and  have  it 
printed  in  the  next  morning's  issue. 
The  cartoon  thus  holds  once  more  a 
news  value.  It  has  again  caught  up 
with  the  telegraphic  facilities  that  left  it 
laboring  far  behind  and  robbed  it  of  its 
equality  in  speed  with  the  old  postal 
news-system.  Between  this  morning's 
paper  and  to-morrow's  the  cartoonist, 
as  well  as  the  reporter  and  the  tele- 
graph editor,  is  preparing  surprises 
for  the  next  breakfast-table  panorama 
of  the  world. 

Further  cheapening  of  meth- 
ods has  spread  the  field  of  the 
cartoonist    still   vnder.     Not 

nthe  great  metropolitan 
es,  but  the  newspapers  of 
the  minor  cities  can  afford  and 
do  employ  special  satirical 
sharpshooters. 

At  its  best,  caricature  has 
rarely  found  men  that  could, 
or  that  cared  to,  give  their 
drawings  a  technical  value 
equal  to  their  satirical  import. 
Especially  little  should  highly 
artistic  treatment  be  expect- 
ed in  the  hasty  work   of  journalism. 


TiMNflw 
World.- 


They're  Off! 
By  Pruik  Garvle,  **Th«  PltUburg  DUpaUb." 
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'And  •  little  child  shall  lead  them" — if  he  can. 
Bt  L.  D.  Bmdlay.  "  The  Chioifo  InUr  OeMO." 


Calking  will  do  it  no  good,  for  there  isn't  a  sound  plank  in  the  Democratic  hulk. 
By  Lmb  BMTttt,  "  Th*  Morning  AdT«rtlacr,"  N««r  York. 
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Th«  Only  Candidate. 

Unci*  Sam:  "You  n««dn't  try  to  hide  it,  Mark;  we  are  all  on.' 

By  Hotn«r  C.  DkTwport,  Tb«  New  Ycrk  "  Joamal." 


CJ 


The  New  Toy. 
By  T.  E.  Pow«ri,  ••  The  New  York  World." 


Silver  Miner :  "  So  you  won't  buy  my  bullion  at  double 
price  ?  " 

Uncle  Sam  :  "  No !  Next,  I  suppose,  iron  miners  will 
want  me  to  buy  all  the  iron  they  mine,  and  the  copper 
miners  will  want  me  to  buy  all  the  copper  they  mine,  and 
the  farmers  will  then  expect  me  to  buy  all  the  wheat  they 
raise,  at  double  the  price  they  can  get  in  the  market." 


Ux  C.  Hui 


•  St.  PmI  Pl©»e«r  Pr«M." 
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'  Bryan's  utterances  run  lik«  the  wildfire  of  his  native  prairies.'* 
By  L.  D.  Sle«l«,  "  The  IIlu>triit«d  Ain«rtc«n." 


But  in  the  large  demand  is  a  veritable 
school  of  practice.  New  men  of  little 
training  assume  the  responsibility  of  a 
newspaper's  sa- 
tirical welfare. 
Bright  ideas 
struggle  with 
crudity  of  tech- 
nic  and  are  usu- 
ally wrecked  or 
badly  maimed  in 
the  unequal  bat- 
tle. But  all  the 
while  practice  is 
going  on,  and 
cn.caio  even  in  the  glare 
of   public   atten- 


H.    R.    Heaton, 
Tribune 


tion  and  imder  the  pressure  of  enforced 
scintillation  daily,  through  self-criticism 
and  self -comparison  with  other  men  and 
through  the  inevitable  increase  in  pro- 
ficiency due  to  constant  eflFort,  ability  is 
being  built  up  bet- 
ter and  better. 

In  the  mean- 
while the  paper's 
readers  are  also 
undergoing  that 
invaluable  training 
of  seeing  much. 
Their  standards 
are  raised  con- 
stantly   by    the        q.  y.  Coffm.  ••  Washington 

growth  of  the  car-  po«  " 
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Unci*  Sam's 


'  Crown  of  Thorns."     Possibly  the  original  of  a  familiar  metaphor  of  th«  present  campaign. 
By  Mr.  Ch»mp«,  '•  Vox  Popull."  St.  LouU,  M«j,  1894. 


tooiiist*s  skill.  Thus,  caricature  serves 
unwittingly  as  an  aid  to  popular  art- 
education. 

Still,  much  as' one  may  bewail-  the  low 
average  of  skill,  it  takes  time  to  breed 
fine  artists  as  well  as  fine  horses.  And, 
after  all,  the  main  thing  in  caricature 
is  the  caricature.  If  a  point  is  made 
graphically'  one  should  excuse  much 
that  is  unbeautiful  in  the  details  of 
treatment. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  military  art  of 
caricature  is  being  more  and  more 
practised,  more  and  more  understood, 
and  more  and  more  respected  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  too  much  to  proph- 
esy yet  greater  vogue  for  the  car- 
toonist. The  time  must  come  when 
every  paper  will  find  a  caricaturist  as 
essential  to  its  staff's  completeness  as 
its  editorial  writers.  Since  it  is  the 
habit  of  being  interesting  that  gives  a 
paper  a  good  circulation,  commercial 
considerations  should  lead  every  pub- 
lisher to  the  employment  of  as  good  a 
•  cartoonist  as  possible.     The  most  glar- 


ing headlines  are  no  more  seductive  of 
the  attention  than  a  clever  idea  brightly 
drawn.  At  least  one  New  York  daily 
has  found  its  cartoonist  its  most  effec- 
tive, if  not  its  only,  magnet  for  coppers. 
An  instructive  contrast  in  methods 
and  attitudes  is  to  be  found  in  a  com- 
parison of  the  picture  of  a  public  char- 
acter as  done  by  a  portrait  painter  and 
that  done  by  a  caricaturist.  It  is  just 
Hamlet's  figure  of  "  Hyperion  to  a  sa- 


Frank  Garvin,  "  Pittsburg  Dis- 
patch." T.  E.  Powers,  "  New  York  World." 
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tyr/'  The  lofty 
pose,  the  erect 
carriage,  the  gen- 
eral serene  maj- 
esty in  the  ex- 
pression of  the 
former  take  on  in 
the  latter  a  twist 
of  physical  and 
mental  attributes 
that  would  hang 
any  dog.  Well  is 
Icaricature  called 
caricature,  for 
overloading  and 
gross  exaggera- 
tion are  its  indi- 
viduality and  the  secrets  of  its  success. 
If  the  victim  of  the  cartoonist's  spleen 


A.  L.  Levering,  "Chicago  Trib- 
une." 


is  tall,  he  be- 
comes a  Don 
Quixote,  a  living 
skeleton;  if  he 
wears  a  full  beard 
he  becomes  a  Bip 
Van  Winkle;  if 
he  is  short,  ke 
becomes  a  mi^ 
nikin ;  purses  un- 
der his  eyes  grow* 
to  pouches;  a 
prominent  nose 
becomes  a  bloat- 
ed monopolist  of 
his  face ;  any 
characteristic  expression  becomes  a  wild 
distortion. 

The    caricaturist   is    a    professional 


L.  D.  Bredh 


0< 


Chicago 
•cean." 


■-^'^mimsism^ 


Up  in  a  Balloon,   Boys. 
By  C  G.  Buih,  the  New  York  "  Eveulng  Telegram." 
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pessimist,  but  he  must  never  know  dis- 
couragement. He  must  most  bulldog- 
gedly  hold  on  to  anything  his  teeth 
seem  to  fit,  he  must  make  every  states- 
man commonplace,  and  never  deviate 
from  the  type  he  chooses  for  him. 
Thomas  Nast  used  to  make  a  sketch  of 
the  back  of  Tweed's  he^,  and  the  audi- 
ence at  his  chalk-talk*  would  howl  in 
instantaneous  recognition.  It  is  said 
that  the  recognition  and  arrest  of 
Tweed,^  when  he  escaped  to  Spain,  was 
due  to  the  familiarity  Nast's  cartoons 
had  given  his  features.  This  is  the  su- 
preme art  of  the  caricaturist,  to  grasp 
peculiarities  and  emphasize  them  in 
such  a  way  that  they  become  ludicrous 
without  losing  verisimilitude.  To  do 
this  with  acuteness  and  to  make  one's 


A  Man  Wanted  and  Found. 
By  Max  Bubmann.    Copyright,  lct»6.  by  "  LnlU's  Wvckly." 


Max  Bachmann  at  Work. 
Copyrlxbt,  18M,  by  "  Lmlle'a  Wmkly." 

pen  felt  in  the  political  battle — these 
things  are  far  more  important  to  a  cari- 
caturist than  excellence  of  draughtsman- 
ship or  qualities  of  permanent  artistic 
value. 

A  form  of  caricature  into  which  the 
cheaper  wits  or  the  overworked  geniuses 
are  prone  to  fall  is  an  excess  of  alle- 
gory. It  is  useful  to  have  a  few  good 
emblems  that  sum  up  a  party  or  a  type 
in  one  figure,  but  overmany  weeping 
Columbias  and  blinded  Justitias  are  a 
weariness.  By  the  choice  of  a  comic 
figure  for  collective  use,  however,  much 
brightness  of  effect  can  be  gained. 
Thus,  the  Bepublican  elephant,  the 
Democratic  donkey  or  granny,  the  blue- 
goggled  spinster  of  Prohibition,  the 
bearded  goat  of  Populism,  are  all  sus- 
ceptible of  an  infinite  variety  of  comic 
manipulation. 

But  the  more  direct,  and  therefore  the 


T    nr—   - 


Free  Silver  Farmer:  "Oh  I— I  wasn't  aimln'  at  you— I  was  tryin'  to  hit  that  gold  bug,  yonder." 
By  T.  Fl«ming,  tb«  New  York  *•  AdTcrtiMr.'* 
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Thomas  Fleming. 


How  it  Works — the  Free  Silver  Question  at  a  Glance. 
By  T.  Fltinlnf,  tb«  >•»  York  "  Adv«rllMr." 


more  effective, 
satire  is  the  hit- 
ting upon  some 
distinguishing 
Leon  Barritt.  trademark   that 

shall  so  distin- 
guish each  politician  that  he  will  be  re- 
membered and  recognized  everywhere 
at  a  glance.     So  Nast's  use  of  a  money- 


"  The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 
Whence  all  but  him  had  fled." 

By  Mr.  May,  "  Tb«  1>etroU  Journal." 


bag  for  Tweed's  fat  head,  with  an  ex- 
pressive dollar- mark  for  the  features, 
was  a  stroke  of  genius.     It  is  striking 
at  first  thought,  its  happiness  grows 
upon  consideration.    The  trim  beard 
of  Conkling  became  a  very  sword ;  Ev- 
arts  could  never  buy  out  his  old  hat ; 
no    operation    on  Butler's  face  could 
get  the  droop  out   of  his   caricatural 
eye.     The  caricaturist  is 
happier  still  when  he  can 
choose  for  his  trademark 
some  glory  of  his  victim 
and  parody  it,  harp  on  it, 
and  generally  pervert  it  till 
it  becomes  an  eyesore  to  its 
original,  and  holds  only  a 
ridiculous  aspect  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public    Thus,   the 
post  -  BevolutionaiT  politi- 
cian was   fond    of   (»lling 
Washington  the  step-&ther 
of  his  country.    IngersoU's 
famous  plumed  -  kmghting 
of  Blaine  condenined  that 
statesman  to  a  long  course 
of  training  in  uncomforta- 
ble armor  with  a  ridiculoas- 
ly  tufted  helmet     Senator 
Hill's  famous    declaration, 
"  I  am  a  Democrat,"  is  now 
stuck  on  him  in  every  car- 
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Trainer  Hanna :   "  Mack,  I'm  afraid  that  cock  won't  fght." 
By  Mr.  H«>«r.  ''TlitSL  Loab lUpablle." 

tooD,  usually  as  the  legend  on  an  undig- 
nified feather  in  his  cap. 

The    Methodists    and   many    others 
have    accepted    the    labels    originally 
given  them  in  ridicule,  and  redeemed 
them  into  sobriety.    The  caricaturist's 
method    is    the  exact    reverse.     It    is 
probable    that    Mr.    McKinley    would 
view  with  complete  equanimity  the  era- 
sure from  man's  memory  of  all  knowl- 
edge of  his  namesake,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte.    Mr.  Bryan  is  doubt- 
less troubled  with  nausea  at 
the  very  thought  of  thorn- 
crowns   and    gold  crosses, 
and  he  must  wish  that  by 
taking  thought   he    could 
add  a  decade  to  his  years, 
or  expunge  from  literature 
the  Boy  Siat  Stood  on  the 
Burning  Deck  and  all  his 
juvenile  crew. 

The  newspaper  man  has 
been  quick  to  see  the  value 
of  these  catch -points,  and 
the  power  for  working  a 
figure  of  speech  to  death  is 
multiplied  immensely  by 
the  increase  in  the  number 
of  journalistic  cartoonists. 
It  is  unsafe  now  to  deviate 
from  the  matter-of-fact. 


W.  H.  Shindler.  New  York 
"  Pre«8." 


The    dean   of 
newspaper  carica- 
ture is  undoubt- 
edly   Mr.    C.   G. 
Bush,  of  the  New 
York  Herald  and 
Evening    Tele- 
gram.     He   has 
earned  his  place 
by  a  long  series 
of  daily  drawings 
whose  practically 
unfailing  success 
has   been   as  re- 
markable as  their 
excellence  of  tech- 
nic.     In  fact  his 
achievements  are 
unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  sa- 
tirical art.     Such 
a   marriage  of 
quantity  and  qual- 
ity has  never  been 
solemnized,   or, 
rather,    ridicuUzed. 
His  work  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unc- 
tuous and  magnetic. 
He  is  usually  genial,  but  his  pen  can 
stab  too.     Possibly  his  fiercest  work 
has  been  the  cartoon  published  in  our 
last  number  and  called  "  A  Game  that 
Can  Be  Flayed  on  Any  Platform."    But 
even  here  as  always  he  is  the  humorist 
as  well  as  the  satirist 


Clara  Angetl.  New  York 
"  Pre»»." 


He  WouWn'l  "Crucify"  Labor;  Oh,  No! 
Candidate  Bryan  :  "  Now,  hold  still  and  help  me  make  money  more  plen. 
tiful— for  the  other  fellow." 

by  L.  D.  Bradlay.  Th«  Cblcsico  "  later  Ocwui." 
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The  next  place  in  metropoli- 
tan caricature  is  held  surely  by 
Mr.  Homer  C.  Davenport,  of  the 
New  York  Journal,  He  is  a 
young  Lochinvar  out  of  the 
West,  and  his  pen  is  a  whole 
cohort  against  the  Republican 
party.  His  lack  of  artistic 
schooling  is  more  than  atoned 
for  by  the  caustic  bitterness  of 
his  pen.  He  is  not  afraid  of  the 
broadest  caricature,  as  the  head 
of  Mr.  Hanna  in  the  apple-core 
cartoon  will  show.  He  is  here  a 
very  Babelais  of  art.  He  can  be 
irresistibly  funny,  too,  and  it  is 
hardly  rash  to  predict  for  him  a 
future  of  supremacy  in  his  field. 

Caricature   is   doubly   potent 
when  it  is  a  graphic  exposition 
of  a  problem  as  well  as  a  per- 
sonal attack.     Particularly  suc- 
cessful in  this  respect  are  Mr. 
Ileming's  cartoons.     Mr.  T.  E. 
Powers,  of  the  Evening   World, 
is  interested  in  many  of  the  poster- 
school  artistic  problems  of  the  day,  and 
gives  his  work  much  individuality  of 
treatment      Among  the  other  artists 
busily  belligerent  in  New  York  are  Mr. 
Shindler  and  Mr.  Angell  of  the  Presa, 
and  Mr.  Leon  Barritt,  a  free  lance  whose 
work  is  seen  in  many  of  the  dailiea 

The  weekly  papers,  too,  are  bright- 


Uncle  Sam:    "Say,  youngster,  that  can't  b«  run    by    wind;    that's  the 
reason  they  put  that  handle  on  it." 

By  Mr.  May,  th«  Detroit  "  Journal." 


McKinley:  "Please,  mister,  may  I  have  the  core?" 
Hanna:  "Git  away,  boy;  they  ain't  goin'  to  be  no  core." 

By  Homer  C.  Duvenport,  tb«  New  York  •*  Jonrnal." 

ened  with  cartoon.  Besides  the  politico- 
comic  papers.  Puck  and  Judge,  an  oc- 
casional political  caricature  by  F.  T. 
Richards  enlivens  the  already  lively 
Life. 

The  clay  models  of  Mr.  Max  Bach- 
mann,  of  Leslie's  Weekly^  are  unique  and 
bring  sculpture  once  more  into  satirical 
play.  Notable  work  has  been  done  also 
by  Mr.  L.  D.  Steele,  of  the 
Illustrated  American.  He  is 
positively  ferocious  against 
the  Free  Silver  Party  and  its 
**  anarchistic  "  leanings  toward 
"repudiation."  By  the  skil- 
ful use  of  red  in  the  print- 
ing, a  most  striking  effect  is 
gained.  No  more  vigorous 
work  than  his  has  been  done 
in  the  present  campaign. 

New  York  by  no  means 
comers  the  market  in  cari- 
cature. Chicago  has  a  col- 
ony of  genuine  satirists  with 
an  excellent  idea  of  humor. 
The  best  of  the  coterie  is 
probably  Mr.  L.  D.  Bradley, 
of  the  Inter  Ocean.  Mr.  May. 
of  the  Detroit  Journal,  has 
an  irresistible  humor.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Coffin,  of  the  Wash- 
ington  Post,  should  not  be 
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omitted;  and  throughout  the  country,  The    spirit   of    most    of    this   work 

in  Philadelphia,  in  Detroit,  Pittsburg,  is     strongly    American.       The     active 

St  Louis,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco,  and  supply  of  the  increasing  demand  must 

smaller  cities,  men  of  much  keenness  eventually    develop   a   school    of   cari- 

and  no  little  artistic  promise  are  busy  cature   of  which  the   nation   shall  be 

modelling  public  opinion.  proud. 


The  Silver  King's  Millennium. 

When  your  wages  will  buy  just  half  what  they  buy  now. 

By  W,  A.  Roge".    From  ♦'  Harp«r't  Weekly,"  copyrighted,  IBM,  by  Harper  A  Brothere. 
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BERLIN  afforded  Fr&ulein  Lilli 
Lehmann  her  first  lyric  oppor- 
tunities for  the  display  of  a  flex- 
ible, resonaot  soprano  voice  of  great 
volume  and  carr^mg  power,  combined 
with  fine  stage  abilities,  a  statuesque 
figure,  and  a  handsome  face.  These 
qualities  enabled  her  to  become  a  con- 
spicuously popular  operatic  figure  in 
the  Prussian  metropoliis  long  before  the 
Wagner  disease  caused  the  human  voice 
to  become  subordinate  to  drums  and 
trombones.  Fr&ulein  Lehmann,  in  those 
days,  was  a  marvellous  good  Agatha  in 
"  Der  Freischtltz,"  and  a  very  queen  in 
coloratura  soprano  r61es,  but  she  was,  so 
to  speak,  too  Germanish  in  her  early  Ital- 
ian opera  attempts.  This  induced  her  to 
study  in  that  broad,  melodious  school 
which  has  furnished  the  world  with  Pas- 
tas, Malibrans,  and  Pattis.  It  is  only  by 
hard  study  that  Germans  can  master 
Italian  vocal  methods,  because  they  are 
compelled  to  ignore  tiie  harsh  guttural 
sounds  which  pervade  German  librettos, 
and  which  mar  the  beauties  of  vocal  ex- 
pression. Italian  rnaestri  indulge  in  the 
metaphor  that  macaroni  is  not  palatable 
in  sauerkraut,  and  some  go  as  far  as  to 
assert  that  Teutonic  voices  are  worthless 
until  they  have  received  the  Italian  pol- 
ish. Lilli  Lehmann  realized  this  to  be 
the  fact,  as,  after  a  course  of  Italian 
opera  training,  she  made  her  debut  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  in  1879, 
and  elicited  unstinted  praise  for  her 
splendid  vocal  and  dramatic  portraiture 
in  Beethoven's  "  Fidelio."  It  is  also  re- 
corded that  during  that  entire  season 
she  divided  the  honors  with  Adelina 
Patti,  who  sang  with  Colonel  Mapleson's 
company  on  what  were  called  the  Leh- 
mann "off"  nights. 

Fr&ulein  Lehmann's  engagement  in 
Italian  opera  for  three  seasons  not  only 
confirmed  her  value  as  a  prima  donna  of 
the  first  class,  but  also  fitted  her  better 
for  her  subsequent  position  in  German 
opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 


in  New  York,  where  she  "  queened  "  the 
stage  for  several  successive  winters. 

Luck  is  regarded  as  a  potent  factor 
in  stage  matters,  and  the  failure  of 
Henry  E.  Abbey's  great  Italian  opera 
company,  headed  by  Christine  Nilsson, 
during  the  initial  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  season  in  1883,  was  the  first  turn- 
ing point  in  Fr&ulein  Lehmann's  artistic 
fortunes. 

After  Mr.  Abbey  had  lost  upward  of 
$200,000  in  his  operatic  venture,  all  the 
other  available  impresarii  were  fright- 
ened at  the  magnitude  and  risks  of  the 
enterprise,  and  the  exacting  terms  of 
the  directors.  The  house  was  offered  to 
Colonel  Mapleson,  to  Herr  Polini,  of 
Hamburg,  to  Ernest  Gye,  of  London, 
and  to  others  of  less  note,  without  suc- 
cess. So  the  directors  soon  discovered 
they  had  a  veritable  white  elephant  on 
their  hand&  At  last  they  concluded  to 
''  go  it  alone,"  and  give  opera  at  their 
own  risL  German  was  suggested,  on 
the  ground  that  artists  could  be  ob- 
tained at  lower  rates  than  those  of  the 
Italian  brand.  It  is  said  that  a  large 
minority  of  the  directors  wanted  Italian, 
or  no  opera,  as  the  swell  folks  did  not 
care  for  German.  To  this  the  majority 
responded  that  for  dollars  and  cento 
German  would  pay  dividends  on  the  in- 
vestment, and  that  if  all  the  stockholders 
indorsed  that  view,  it  could  be  made 
the  fashionable  fad ;  especially,  if  the 
Wagner  works  were  brought  to  the 
front  through  the  medium  of  gorgeous 
mise  en  schie.  It  was  said  at  the  time, 
that  one  enthusiastic  Wagnerian  stock- 
holder declared  that  if  all  their  wives, 
daughters,  sisters,  cousins,  and  aunto  af- 
fected German  opera,  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  would  follow  in  their  wake  ;  but 
T.,  D.,  and  H.  didn't  follow,  and  Ger- 
man opera  proved  to  be  a  costiy  golden 
failure.  As  I  said  before,  these  circum- 
stances were  lucky  for  Fr&ulein  Lilli 
Lehmann,  who  was  engaged  as  theprima 
donna,  together  with  Augusta  Erauss 
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(now  Mrs.  Anton  Seidl),  Mariana  Brandt, 
contralto ;  Albert  Stritt,  Eloi  Silva,  and 
Max  Alvary,  tenors;  Adolf  Robinson, 
barji^ne  ;  Emil  Fischer,  basso,  and  An- 
ton Seidl,  conductor,  together  with  a 
large  chorus  and  orchestra. 

The  company  was  good,  and  the  men 
averaged  younger  than  the  women  ;  while 
the  stage  mountings  were  really  gor- 
geous. Fraulein  Lehmann,  in  the  entire 
Wagner  repertory,  became  such  a  favor- 
ite that  she  was  deemed  by  the  directors 
as  being  indispensable,  and  for  that  rea- 
son she  became  a  sort  of  power  behind 
the  operatic  throne. 

Prior  to  the  last  German  opera  season 
here,  she  became  the  wife  of  Herr  Paul 
£alisch,  a  young  tenor  of  the  company, 
with  whom  she  lives  very  happily,  el- 
though  her  health  of  late  has  been  very 
poor.  In  manner  this  artist  is  jolly,  and 
is  a  bon  vivant,  according  to  Teutonic 
methods. 

During  the  Niemann  season  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  company  assembled  nightly 
at  a  German  Kneipe  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where 
Pilsner,  caviar,  sardeUen,  schwartz- 
brody  and  cheese  constituted  the  menu. 
The  tenor,  Niemann,  drank  his  beer 
from  a  schooner,  and  never  ordered 
more,  as  the  waiters  invariably  refilled 
his  empty  glass,  until  told  to  stop. 
One  evening,  some  seven  or  eight  singers 
sat  around  the  festive  board  at  tiie 
Kneipe,  drinking,  eating.  Smoking,  and 
chatting.  Among  these  was  Lehmann, 
her  husband,  and  Niemann.  The  host 
was  away,  but  was  represented  bv  the 
KeUner,  It  was  near  the  wee  hours 
when  Herr  Niemann  called  for  the  bilL 
The  waiter  came  forth  witii  a  long  list 
of  charges  on  paper  which  amounted  to 
over  ten  dollars. 

"What?'*  said  Niemann  in  seeming 
anger ;  but  the  man  explained  the  items 
and  Niemann  impatiently  threw  dovm 
the  amount  and  left. 

When  the  proprietor  returned,  the 
v^ter  hastened  to  tell  him  all  about  it, 
as  Niemann  was  too  good  a  customer  to 
lose ;  and  the  next  night  only  Mme. 
Lehmann  and  her  husband  came  to  the 
Kneipe.  The  proprietor,  to  straighten 
matters  out  and  to  mollify  the  tenor, 
explained  to  Mme.  Lehmann  that  the 
biU  was  correct    After  looking  it  over, 


Lilli  L«hmann. 
Photofraph  hj  r«lk,  New  York. 

she  said,  laughingly,  "  Was  fehlt  der 
Niemann  f  das%  ist  ganz  recht,  ich  habe 
aelbftt  sechzehn  Oldaer  Pilsner  getrunk- 
en,"  (what's  the  matter  with  Niemann  ? 
that's  all  right,  I  drank  sixteen  Pilsners 
myself). 

After  four  seasons  of  great  popularity 
and  profit  here,  Madame  Lilli  Lehmann 
attempted  to  sing  Norma  and  other 
roles  requiring  great  vocal  agility,  but 
even  witn  the  music  transposed  fully  a 
tone  below  the  original  score  it  became 
evident  to  those  in  front  that  the  great 
prima  donna's  voice  was  then  no  longer 
to  be  depended  upon,  and  she  wisely 
returned  to  Germany. 

Becent  advices  from  the  other  side 
indicate  that,  owing  to  her  improved 
health,  she  has  not  permanentiy  retired 
from  the  operatic  stage,  but  is  likely  to 
be  heard  once  more  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  next  winter. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  ma- 
jority of  native  high-class  opera  and 
concert  singers  have  been  named  Emma 
at  the  baptismal  font  Of  these,  Emma 
Albani,  Emma  Eames,  Emma  Nevada, 
Emma  Thursby,  Emma  Juch,  Emma  Ab- 
bott, and  Emma  Howson  are  noteworthy 
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examples.  Perhaps  it  is  because  Emma 
is  easy  of  Yocal  expression,  and  those 
who  bear  the  name  may  have  given 
such  early  indications  of  infantile  song 
power  as  to  have  influenced  parental 
choice  in  its  adoption. 

Such  was  the  case  with  baby  Emma 
Wixom,  who,  according  to  her  neigh- 
bors, warbled  her  first  hearty  greeting 
to  those  about  her  at  Austin,  Nev.,  in 
1862.  Dr.  Wixom,  her  father,  always 
interested  in  music,  nurtured  the  bud- 
ding voice  of  his  little  Emma,  and  as 
time  progressed  she  developed  such 
exceptional  tonal  qualities  that  he  re- 
solved to  have  them  artistically  culti- 
vated and  thus  equip  the  "  Little  Sage- 
Brush  Linnet"  for  an  operatic  career. 
To  resolve  was  to  do,  and  Dr.  Wixom's 
young  daughter,  by  close  application 
and  earnest  study,  soon  became  lyrically 
ripe  for  a  trip  to  Europe  to  complete 
her  musical  education. 

WhUe  in  Europe  many  opportunities 
were  afforded  her  for  public  hearings, 
and  her  singing  revealed  a  singularly 
pure  soprano  of  great  agility  and  carry- 
ing power,  which,  combined  with  a 
charming  presence  and  a  winsome 
piquancy  of  manner,  won  for  her  the 
favorable  recognition  of  leading  Euro- 
pean critics. 

It  was  in  1883  that  Colonel  James 
Mapleson  secured  this  song-bird  for  his 
New  York  season  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  where  she  alternated  perform- 
ances with  Adelina  Patti,  who  opened 
the  term  in  November  with  Rossini's 
"  Barber  of  Seville."  Miss  Wixom  had 
now  adopted  the  nom  du  th^dtre  of  Ne- 
vada, in  honor  of  her  native  State,  and 
when  she  made  her  debut  here  as  Amina, 
in  "La  Sonnambula,"  the  Academy  of 
Music  was  crowded  ;  and  in  proof  of  her 
immediate  success,  it  need  only  be 
stated  that  when  the  curtain  fell  on  the 
last  notes  of  "Ah!  non  giunge"  the 
audience  arose  and  simultaneously  gave 
the  astonished  debutante  three  cheers, 
and  also  insisted  upon  her  coming  be- 
fore the  curtain  three  times  before  leav- 
ing the  auditorium. 

MUe.  Nevada's  next  bid  for  public 
favor  was  made  in  Gounod's  then  new 
opera,  "Mirella";  and  as  its  heroine 
the  "  Sage  -  Brush  "  prima  donna  con- 
firmed the  good  impressions  made  at 


her  previous  performances,  and  inspired 
so  much  fashionable  interest  as  to  com- 
mand the  watchful  good-will  of  Mme. 
Patti  and  Signor  NicolinL  Mile.  Ne- 
vada grew  in  popularity  with  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  patrons,  and  when  the 
season  terminated  Colonel  Mapleson  re- 
garded her  as  a  money-winner  not  sec- 
ond even  to  Patti,  especially  during 
their  impending  joint  Western  tour. 
At  Boston,  New  Orleans,  and  all  the 
large  cities  of  the  Middle  States,  Neva- 
da's triumphs  were  repeated ;  while  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House,  San  Francisco, 
she  drew  larger  receipts  than  her  asso- 
ciate diva.  In  fact,  the  throngs  of  styl- 
ish people  which  filled  the  auditorium 
and  bombarded  Nevada  with  flowers 
almost  unnerved  her,  but  despite  her 
emotions  she  sang  witib  marked  chic  and 
elan. 

Of  course,  no  prima  donna  of  Adelina 
Patti's  exalted  position  could  be  blamed 
for  rejoicing  in  her  professional  asso- 
ciate's triumphs.  But  Colonel  Maple- 
son relates  that  in  his  contract  with 
Madame  Patti-Nicolini  it  was  specified 
that  on  all  public  announcements  that 
singer's  name  should  be  printed  in  let- 
ters one-third  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  member  of  the  manager's  com- 
pany ;  and  there  was  no  thought  of 
violating  this  article  of  the  contract 
However,  after  leaving  San  Francisco, 
the  company  and  the  two  prima  donnas 
proceeded  to  Chicago  to  tedce  part  in  the 
great  musical  festival,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  unexpected  happened.  The 
Colonel-impresario  records  that  early 
one  fine  morning  during  their  stay  in 
the  Borean  City  he  saw  Signor  Nicolini 
with  a  theodolite,  accompanied  by  a 
gentleman  of  apparently  geometrical  in- 
stincts, gazing  intently  at  some  of  his 
opera  posters  on  which  the  letters  in 
the  word  "Patti"  were  scarcely  one- 
third  larger  than  those  comprised  in 
the  name  of  Mile.  Nevada.  After  pro- 
found consultation  the  two  gentlemen 
must  have  concluded  to  abandon  their 
original  ideas  of  a  scientific  measure- 
ment ;  but  Signor  Nicolini  procured  a 
ladder,  which  he  nimbly  ascended,  and 
then,  producing  a  foot-rule,  proceeded 
carefully  to  measure  the  offending  let- 
ters. The  dreadful  fact  that  they  were 
a  trifle  short  of  the  contract  standard 
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Emma  Nevada. 
Photofrapb  by  Falk,  New  York. 

glared  at  him  from  well-defined  figures 
on  the  foot-rule.  The  fault  was  the 
printer's,  but  in  order  to  soften  Signor 
Nicolini's  just  anger,  and  to  appease 
Mme.  Patti's  regrettable  irritation, 
Colonel  Mapleson  had  a  thin  slice  of 
Mile.  Nevada's  name  taken  transversely 
out  of  each  poster,  thereby  eliminating 
the  centre  stroke  of  the  letter  "E." 
This  operation  satisfied  Signor  Nicolini, 
who,  however,  expressed  the  belief  that 


there  was  something  very  queer  in  the 
present  shape  of  the  emasculated  ''R" 

When  his  American  toumee  had  fin- 
ished, Colonel  Mapleson  and  the  entire 
Italian  opera  organization  returned  to 
London,  and  in  due  course  MUe.  Ne- 
vada made  her  appearance  in  Gounod's 
'*  Mirella,"  which  failed  to  interest  the 
Britishers  ;  and  a  like  fate  awaited  its 
successor,  Bizet's  "  Pearl  Fishers." 

It  was  in  1885  that  this  prima  donna 
became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Raymond  Palmer, 
who  later  on  assumed  charge  of  her 
professional  business.  From  England 
Mme.  Nevada-Palmer  went  to  Italy  and 
France  and  garnered  new  lyric  laurels 
in  both  countries. 

Last  year  Manager  Hinrichs  of  Phil- 
adelphia formed  an  opera  company  to 
visit  the  large  cities  of  the  Union,  and 
Mme.  Nevada-Palmer  was  engaged  as 
prima  donna.  The  tour  began  at  Pitts- 
burg, and  there  having  been  no  finan- 
cial ghost-walk  for  two  weeks,  the  star 
withdrew  from  the  enterprise ;  but 
despite  this  fact,  the  songstress  was  an- 
nounced to  appear  at  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  and  Chicago,  and  her  absence 
was  charged  by  the  manager  to  very 
severe  illness. 

Americans  may  feel  proud  of  this  art- 
ist, because  she  has  borne  her  country's 
vocal  flag  victoriously  through  foreign 
lands,  and  has  also  commanded  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  right  minded 
men  and  worthy  women. 

Genuine  American  pluck  marked  the 
early  career  of  Emma  Antonia  Justine 
Juch,  who  was  bom  in  Vienna  in  1861, 
of  naturalized  American  parents.  Her 
father,  Justin  Juch,  was  a  musician  of 
note  in  Detroit,  where  he  married,  but 
was  called  to  Vienna  on  business  which 
detained  him  for  three  years  after  the 
birth  of  Emma.  The  family  came  to 
New  York  in  1864,  and  the  fiature  can- 
tatrice  went  to  public  school.  Herr 
Juch  and  Dame  Fortune  were  not  on 
the  best  of  terms  at  that  time,  and  his 
eccentricities  are  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  fickle  goddess's  neglect. 

When  Emma  became  old  enough, 
family  circumstances  compelled  her  to 
find  employment  at  a  West  Side  store. 
Possessing  a  remarkably  sweet  soprano 
voice,  and  inheriting  her  father's  love 
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Emma  Juch. 
Photafraph  by  Falk,  N«w  York. 

of  music,  she  bravely  resolved  to  de- 
vote her  spare  time  to  the  cultivation  of 
her  voice,  and  for  that  purpose  sought 
Madame  Murio-Celli,  who,  recognizing 
the  vocal  possibilities  of  her  applicant, 
placed  her  under  a  rigid  course  of 
study.  Emma  utilized  her  hours  of 
luncheon  to  take  her  lessons,  and  made 
such  rapid  advancement  in  her  artistic 
training  that  her  first  public  appearance 
occurred  one  year  later  at  Chickering 
Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  her  teacher, 
and  was  so  successful  for  the  young 
singer  that  Colonel  J.  H,  Mapleson  en- 
gaged her  for  five  years  for  his  Italian 
Opera  Company.  At  this  time,  during 
a  visit  by  invitation  to  the  Juch  home,  I 
was  struck  with  the  extravagant  watch- 
fulness of  phre  Juch,  who  seemed  to  fear 
that  some  one  might  steal  his  gifted 
daughter.  Both  the  singer  and  the 
mother  were  much  embarrassed  by  the 
strange  actions  of  Mr.  Juch,  and  later 
on  report  had  it  that  mother  and  daugh- 
ter were  compelled  to  seek  a  peaceful 
life  in  another  home. 

Miss  Juch  made  her  debut  as  Filina 
in  "  Mignon,"  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 


London,  in  1881,  and  her  exquisitely 
pure  and  beautiful  voice  and  her  keen 
intelligence  as  an  actress  established 
her  at  once  as  an  operatic  favorite. 
Subsequently  she  achieved  great  tri- 
umphs as  Violetta  in  Verdi's  "  La  Travi- 
ata,"  also  as  Astrafoammante  in  "B  Flau- 
to  Magico,"  as  Margherita  in  "Faust," 
as  the  Qtieen  in  ''  Les  Huguenots,"  and 
as  Isabella  in  "Roberto  H  Diavolo." 
The  young  American  singer  also  cre- 
ated the  role  of  the  heroine  in  the  Hun- 
garian Baron  Orczy's  new  opera  "D 
Rinnegato." 

It  must  be  recorded  of  Colonel  James 
H.  Mapleson  that  he  always  manifested  a 
marked  preference  for  singers  from  the 
United  States.  Among  those  who  owe 
much  of  their  popular  renown  to  that 
English  impresario  is  Mme.  Patti-Nico- 
lini,  who  is  practically  an  American, 
having  been  reared  and  educated  in 
this  city.  Colonel  Mapleson  first  intro- 
duced her  to  London  audiences  thirty- 
six  years  ago.  Two  years  later  he  pre- 
sented Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  and  in 
1868  Minnie  Hauck.  The  following 
season  found  Annie  Louise  Cary  under 
his  direction,  and  in  1870  Miss  Alwina 
Yalleria,  of  Baltimore,  made  her  dtbut 
with  his  Italian  opera  company.  In 
1871  Florence  Rice  Knox  and  Jules 
Perkins,  basso,  were  presented  by  him, 
and  Mr.  Candidus  and  Henry  Stanfield, 
tenors,  were  brought  before  British 
opera  habUuta  in  1874.  Maria  Litta 
and  Emma  Abbott,  both  from  Chicago, 
were  presented  in  1876,  and  Marie  Van 
Zandt,  of  Philadelphia,  became  his  lyric 
protegee  in  1877.  Emma  Nevada,  of 
Austin,  Nevada,  followed  in  1879  ;  Ma- 
dame Dotti  (Mrs.  Swift,  of  Brooklyn)  in 
1884  ;  Madame  Nordica  (Lillian  Norton) 
in  1883 ;  Marie  Engle,  of  Chicago,  and 
Helene  Hastreiter  in  the  following  year. 

To  return  to  Miss  Emma  Juch,  her 
artistic  achievements  had  now  attracted 
the  favorable  notice  of  Theodore  Thomas 
and  induced  him  to  engage  her  to  share 
with  Christine  Nilsson  and  Amalia  Ma- 
tema  the  vocal  work  of  his  "Wagner  con- 
cert tour,  in  which  she  alternated  in  the 
role  of  Elsa,  in  "  Lohengrin,"  with  the 
Swedish  prima  donna. 

After  three  seasons  with  Theodore 
Thomas,  Miss  Juch  sang  consecutively 
solo  soprano  with  all  the  leading  phU- 
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harmonic  and  musical  associations  in  tion  by  appearing  in  r61es  of  heavier 

this  country,  after  which  she  became  a  dramatic  t^^  than  those  interpreted  by 

leading  prima  donna  of  the  American  her  in  the  beginning  of  her  career. 

Opera  Company  created  by  Mrs.  Jean-  It  is  to  be  recorded  to  the  honor  of 

nette  Thurber.     The  season  began  Jan-  this  accomplished  artist  that,  as  soon  as 

uary  4,  1886,  under  the  business  direc-  she  could  save  sufficient   money,   she 

tion  of  Charles  E.  Locke,  with  Theodore  bore   to  her    teacher's    house    several 

Thomas  at  the  b^ton,  and,  despite  the  thousand  dollars  in  cash  to  repay-  the 

talent  employed  and  the  splendor  of  pecuniary  debt  she  had  incurred  for 

the  mise  en  schie,  the  enterprise  failed  vocal  tuition.     This  proved  to  be  a  new 

financially ;  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  and  agreeable  experience  to  Madame 

fashionable  native  patrons  prefer  their  Murio-CellL 

operatic  texts  in  words  that  necessitate  Some  three  years  ago  Miss  Juch  be- 
the  use  of  foreign  dictionaries.  *  came  the  wife  of  ex-District-Attomey 
Disregarding  the  fate  of  the  Ameri-  Francis  L.  Wellman,  and  since  then  she 
can  Opera  Company,  Miss  Juch  boldly  has  rarely  been  heard  at  public  enter- 
formed  an  English  opera  organization  tainments,  although  it  is  not  unlikely 
of  her  own,  and  toured  the  country  to  that  this  gifted  artist  will  again  be  heard 
much  profit,  while  gratifying  her  ambi-  next  season  in  high-class  concerta 


ORCHARD  SONG 
By  Clinton  Scollard 

The  com  is  stooked,  come  away! 

For  the  greening  shows  a  glint 
Of  the  minted  gold  of  day. 

And  the  russet  a  riper  tint; 
And  the  pippin  there  Srswing 

Flushes  as  bright  a  breast 
As  the  robin  does  in  spring 

At  the  building  of  the  nest. 

For  the  kiss  and  the  lover* s  vow 
The  red  ear  waits  in  the  husk, 

So  a  song  for  the  orchard  bough 

And  the  apples  heaped  at  dusk! 

There's  never  a  dragon  grim 

Where  the  luring  ladder  leads, 
As  there  was  on  the  old  world's  rim 

In  the  days  of  dauntless  deeds; 
But  just  as  sweet  at  the  core 

To  the  lips  that  taste  are  these 
As  the  apples  won  of  yore 

In  the  far  Hesperides. 

Though  the  isles  of  eld  are  now 
But  a  myth  for  the  poeCs  lute. 

Yet  we  treasure  the  orchard  bough 

And  the  wealth  of  the  storied  fruit! 
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XVn.— HARRY  ROWE  SHELLEY 
By  Rupert  Hughes 


NAMING  babies  is  one  of  the  weight- 
iest responsibilitieB  of  parentage. 
It  is  a  wise  parent  that  knows  how 
to  name  his  own  child.  One  can  live 
down  ahnost  any  inherited  blemish  ex- 
cept the  fruit  of  parental  bad  taste  in  the 
choice  of  handles.  The  usual  ''Chris- 
tian "  name  is  rank  heathenism,  and  of 
all  the  martyrs  there  is  none  worth  more 
sympathy  than  the  child  condemned  to 
carry  a  cognominal  yoke  about  his  neck. 
I  knew  of  a  fond  parent  who,  like  the 
famous  hero  of  balladry  literature,  "  had 
two  sons," 

And  these  two  sons  were  brothers. 


Instead  of  the  comparatively  euphoni- 
ous names  of  Josephus  and  Bohunkus, 
however,  this  classical  but  unnatural 
father  entitled  the  first  son  Caius  Gas- 
sius,  the  second  Cassius  Gains.  Tempt- 
ing Providence  having  given  him  a 
chance  for  practical  repentance,  he  re- 
peated the  offence  and  named  the  sec- 
ond brace  respectively  Junius  Brutus 
and  Brutus  Junius.  Two  daughters 
shared  the  same  dismal  fate,  being 
named,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Marcia 
Sulpicia  and  vice  versa.  This  is  the  sol- 
emn, the  very  solemn,  truth.  But  prob- 
ably it  would  be  hard  to  outstrip  the 
credulity  of  any  experienced  reader  in 
this  matter  of  names. 

Now,  if  the  evil  naming  of  children 
should  be  punished  with  "something 
with  boiling  oil  in  it,"  what  is  to  be 
said  of  pasting  misnomers  on  the  still 
more  helpless  children  of  one's  fancy  ? 
Painting  has  its  horrors  of  this  sort, 
especially  English    painting,   with   its 

*  This  series  began  in  the  May,  1896,  nomber.  The 
musicians  discussed  have  been  Bthelbert  Nevin,  Dudley 
Buck.  E.  A.  MacDowell,  Arthur  Foote.  C.  B.  Hawley 
and  W.  H.  Neidlinger,  The  Cleveland  Colony  (Wilson  U. 
Smith,  Johann  H.  Beck,  James  H.  Rogers.  etc.)f  Bruno 
Oscar  Klein,  Horatio  W.  Parker,  The  Women  Com- 
posers (Mrs.  Beach,  Miss  Limg,  Mrs.  Bogers,  etc.)i  O. 
W.  Chadwick.  J.  K.  Paine.  W.  W.  Gilchrist,  Edgar  8. 
Kelley.  H.  W.  Loomis,  Gerrit  Smith,  and  G.  W.  Mars- 
ton  and  Frank  Lynes.  Portraits,  autographs  in  fac- 
simile, and  examples  of  the  music  of  the  composers 
have  been  given. 


Mr.  Sh«lley. 

"  Placing  Grandmamma's "  and  its 
"  Don't  Oo  Cry's ; "  and  many  dramas 
and  books  frankly  announce  themselves 
as  terrors  to  the  sober-minded,  on  bill- 
board or  title-page.  But  in  none  of  the 
arts  is  there  such  constant  barbarity 
and  such  rare  judgment  in  titles  as  in 
music  Here  are  a  few  random  selec- 
tions from  catalogues  at  hand  :  **  Heart- 
felt Request,"  "The  Little  Prattler," 
"Remembrance  of  Two  Fine  Eyes," 
"Grandfather's  Birthday,"  "  Stiefmflt- 
terchen,"  "Franklin  Avenue  Railroad 
G^op,"  "Time  to  Go  Home  Galop," 
"Footsteps  in  the  Sand  Waltz," 
"  Carte  Blanche  Mazurka,"  "  Last  Waltz 
of  a  Lunatic,"  "  Matrimonial  Blessings 
Polka,"  "Mason  and  Locksmith  Polka," 
"Compromise  Waltz,"  "Pussy's  Ju- 
bilee   March,"    "Elegant    Quickstep." 
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throoe  said3e.hold,ImakeaIlthin(;b  new; 


in    tne  Am- pie,       He      for-ev.er     -     more  sliall  live.  Yea,     and  Him  tliat 
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"Governor  Porter's  or  Prince  Albert's 
March,"  "Physician's  Quick  March," 
"Admired  March,"  "Diligent  Fire  En- 
gine Company's  Grand  March."  In 
fact,  marches  have  a  literature  of  their 
own.  There  is  one  collection  of  dances 
thus  named  :  "  Ours.  Six  Little  Jewels. 
Annie  Waltz.  Estelle  Polka.  EllaSchot- 
tische.  Ida  Waltz.  Eva  Polka.  Addie 
Schottische."  It  is  not  hard  to  picture 
either  the  composer  of  those  small  bits 
of  glass  or  to  picture  the  quality  of  hu- 
manity that  is  waked  and  called  early  to 
buy  such  triumphs  of  musical  culture. 
The  supreme  type  of  malnomination  is 
possibly  "  Pretty  Little  Pieces  for  Pret- 
ty Little  Players."  Any  self-respecting 
babe  of  three  would  feel  mortally  in- 
sulted at  the  offer  of  such  stuff.  But 
children  that  like  that  sort  of  thing  are 
generally  the  sort  that  can  be,  and  are, 
bullied  by  their  parents  into  practising 
at  some  instrument  most  of  the  hours 
that  ought  to  be  more  profitably  spent 
in  throwing  stones  through  plate-glass, 
discouraging  bicydic  inflation,  and  be- 
having themselves  respectably.  Soon 
these  weak-spined  children  lose  what 
little  marrow  they  may  have  ever  pos- 
sessed, and  when  they  graduate  hx>m 
some  academy  of  crime,  euphuistically 
called  a  Conservatory  of  Music,  they  are 
equipped  with  a  completely  wrong  idea 
of  music ;  they  invade  the  helpless  world 
where  people  are  eager  to  learn ;  and 
teach  them  only  to  shy  at  amateur  mu- 
sicians and  bolt  from  professional  re- 
citals. 

Indeed,  music  is  quite  too  ipuch  given 
over  to  "  pretty  little  pieces  for  pretty 
little  players"  of  botii  sexes  and  all 
ages.  They  mostly  express  no  emotion 
at  all,  and  that  wrongly.  Vigor  becomes 
calisthenics  and  tenderness  fluttering 
lily -fingers  on  tinkling  sixths.  But 
music  should  not  be  deserted  by  the 
strong-souled  .and  the  hale-minded.  In 
them  is  its  salvation  from  eternal  abuse. 
Music  is  as  manly,  as  noble,  and  as 
sturdy,  as  satisfying  as  any  of  the  arts. 
Music  is  the  cleanest  of  the  arts.  It 
speaks  certain  moods  of  the  best  soul 
better  than  any  of  the  other  art&  It 
alone  can  voice  certain  comers  of  feel- 
ing  But  this  is  a  far  roving  from 

the  original  key. 

The  choice  of  ghastly  titles  is  not  con- 


fined to  the  shovellers  of  trash  any  more 
than  the  wanton  misnaming  of  children 
is  limited  to  the  residents  of  Squash 
Comers  and  Paradise  Alley.  A  badly 
named  child  has  always  a  guiding  star 
in  the  hope  of  growing  large  enough  to 
inflict  punishment  on  his  harsh  progen- 
itors. The  music  usually  dies  under 
the  weight  of  its  title,  if*  indeed,  it  is 
not  still-bom,  in  the  first  place. 

Of  the  men  that  have  tned  to  give  in 
a  title  some  clew  to  the  deep  mysteiy  of 
music,  Schumann  has  been  by  far  the 
most  successful.  He  has  been  daring 
and  far-reaching,  but  almost  always 
happy  and  subtle,  never  namby-pamby. 

It  is  only  when  one  notes  the  general 
failure  of  a  name  to  be  anything  but  a 
bad  introduction  that  one  ceases  to  re- 
gret that  most  of  the  great  composers 
prefer  the  bald  cataloguing  by  numbers 
under  some  general  head  as,  Barcarolle, 
Romance,  Spinning  song.  Folksong, 
Gavotte,  Saraband*  That  the  tragedies 
and  comedies  of  Beethoven  should  have 
no  fitter  titles  for  their  glory  than  Sona- 
ta No. —  in  D  minor,  or  some  such  timely 
but  empty  appellation  as  the  "  Andante 
of  op.  200,  No.  3  "  ;  or,  the  "  AUegro  of 

,"  seems  at  first  to  rob  the  unpict- 

uresquely  titled  peerage  of  half  its 
glories.  Then  one  thinks  of  the  fate 
of  some  innocent  little  Lded  ohne  Worte 
of  Mendelssohn's,  cut  off  in  its  innocence 
with  a  snickersnee  brandished  by  some 
ubiquitous  title  -  slinger  ;  and  under- 
stands. How  can  a  right-minded  being 
continue  to  enjoy  one  of  these  gracious 
bagatelles  after  learning  that  it  is  pop- 
ularly known  as  "Sweet  Souvenir" 
(No.  1),  or, "  Fleecy  Cloud"  (No.  20),  or, 
"  Sadness  of  Soul "  (No.  22),  or,  "Sigh- 
ing  Wind"  (No.  47),  or,  "Good  Mom- 
ing,  have  you  used,  etc."  (No.  28)  ? 

Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  you  hang 
him.  Give  a  composition  a  bad  name, 
and  you  kill  it — with  shoddy  popularity. 
I  used  to  be  much  moved  by  a  certain 
one  of  Chopin's  Preludes,  till  an  ac- 
cursed day  brought  me  the  information 
that  it  was  known  as  the  "Bleeding 
Heart."  Since  then  I  have  stuck  to 
those  of  his  works  that  are  described 
only  by  such  noble  titles  as  "  Posl^a- 
mous  Nocturne  No. — ,"  "Valse  Lento," 
and  "Polonaise  No.  1." 

In  view  of  the  almost  inevitable  failure 
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of  trying  to  select  names  that  describe 
fully  or  that  give  a  pretty  tit]e^page,  it 
is  seriously  advisable  to  stick  to  the 
sober  reserve  of  some  name  that  gives 
the  class  and  some  particularizdng  num- 
ber. Simple  visiting  cards  with  the  fam- 
ily cognomen  and  some  distinguishing 
name  have  more  than  society  dictates 
to  recommend  them  above  those  rural 
pasteboards  with  gay-colored  flowers 
and  garish  mottoes. 

Mr.  Harry  Bowe  Shelley,  one  of  our 
most  popular  composers  of  the  better 
class,  has  joined  the  vasty  company  of 
those  whose  choice  of  names  is  often 
florid,  but  hardly  infallibla  Thus,  his 
*^  Mountaineer's  Daughter  "  by  any  other 
name  would  sound  as  sweet ;  in  fact, 
almost  any  other  name  imaginable  (ex- 
cept possibly  "The  Awakening  of  the 
liion"  and  "The  Battle  of  Waterloo") 
would  describe  the  piece  quite  as  thor- 
oughly. This  composition  is  the  second 
of  two  groups  of  "Melodic  Moments," 
the  first  of  which  is  a  lifeless  "  Sabbath 
Mom."  The  third  number  couples  a 
tender  nothing  and  a  Corsican  boat-song 
of  mellow  monotony.  The  "Love-song 
in  a  Gku'den"  is  deadly  dull  save  in  patches. 
"  Rest "  is  a  pleasing  reverie.  "  Resigna- 
tion" is  much  like  the  late  lamented 
Prelude  by  Chopin.  "  The  Lark  "  is  as 
bad  as  possible,  "The  March  of  the 
Centuries  "  is  still  worse. 

"  The  Dance  of  Egyptian  Maidens  "  is 


a  characteristic  example  of  that  class  of 
music  which  tries  to  make  Occidental 
music  sound  Oriental,  and  results  in 
something  very  remote  from  either — 
Equatorifd,  one  might  call  it.  This  piece 
is  especially  heavy  of  fancy. 

Mr.  Shelley  is  a  prominent  church  or- 
ganist, and  has  done  much  writing  and 
arranging  of  church  music.  In  fact,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  with  organists,  his 
piano  compositions  taste  of  the  heaviness 
of  the  organ  without  its  versatility,  and 
are  rarely  thought  out  pianistically. 

Among  his  organ -works  are  three 
Romances,  of  which  No.  1  is  one  of 
those  nondescript  strolls  up  and  down 
the  keyboard,  and  No.  3  is  susceptible 
of  fine  shading  with  all  the  resources  of 
the  pipes  and  stopa  No.  2  is  a  repe- 
tition of  the  "Resignation"  referred  to 
above.  It  has  been  thoroughly  done 
over,  however  ;  a  contra-melody  on  the 
choir  organ  singing  in  duet  with  the 
principal  air  on  the  swell.  Thus  built 
up  and  effectively  registered,  it  becomes 
highly  interesting. 

The  "Serenade"  is  delightful  with 
grace  and  vivacity  ;  the  "  Twilight  Pict- 
ure" is  vague,  and  the  "Evening 
Prayer"  is  a  good  example  of  what 
might  be  termed  the  instrumental  bal- 
lad. It  is  arranged  for  the  piano  as  welL 
There  are  also  a  Prelude  and  a  Postlude 
of  much  dignity  and  effects 

Two  ballads  have  made  Mr.  Shelley's 
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name  a  household  word  in  America. 
They  are  the  setting  of  Tom  Moore's 
fiery  "  Minstrel  Boy,"  and  a  strange  jar- 
gon of  words  called  ^'Love's  Sorrow." 
In  both  cases  the  music  is  intense  and 
full  of  fervor,  and  quick  popularity  rarely 
goes  out  to  more  worthy  songs. 

There  is  a  lively  ''Castanet  Song." 
In  oratorio,  when  words  are  scarce,  the 
composer  simply  repeats  them  till  he  has 
exhausted  the  possibilities  of  thematic 
development  and  the  meaning  of  the 
words  as  welL  In  balladry,  when  words 
give  out,  the  composer  always  finds 
Hmitless  aid  in  that  particle  so  elastic, 
both  longitudinally  and  sentimentally  : 
tra-la-la.  Mr.  Shelley  stretches  this 
chewing-gum  word  over  two  pages  in 
this  castsmet  song,  and  uses  it  again  for 
the  final  page. 

"Echoes"  is  "solium,"  as  Artemus 
would  say  it.  The  "  Hunting  Song " 
has  words  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
a  tune  of  almost  equal  modernity. 
"  The  Arabian  Slave "  begins  with 
quaint  prettiness  but  backslides  into' 
the  quicksands  of  trash.  "  Ever  True  " 
is  just  an  evertruism. 

Mr.  Shelley  has  written  a  great  deal 
of  church  music.  Any  choir  can  use 
any  of  it  safely.  If  it  is  not  epoch- 
making,  it  is  surely  not  eccentric. 
Most  of  it  is  not  bad  and  some  of  it 
is  quite  good.  He  has  also  collected 
many  of  the  works  of  modem  organ- 
ists and  some  original  arrangements 
into  a  series  called  "The  Modem  Or- 
ganist" 

Mr.  Shelley's  life  has  been  largely  de- 
voted to  church  work.  Bom  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  June  8, 1858,  and  taught 
music  by  Gustav- J.  Stoeckel,  he  came 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Dudley  Buck 
for  seven  years.  His  twentieth  year 
found  him  an  organist  at  New  Haven. 
Three  years  later  he  went  to  Brooklyn 
in  the  same  capacity.  He  was  the  organ- 
ist at  Plymouth  Church  for  some  time 
before  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  death. 
Since  1887  he  has  been  at  the  Church 
of  the  PUgrims.  He  visited  Europe  in 
1887  and  studied  under  DvoMk  when 
the  Bohemian  master  was  here. 

Mr.  Shelley's  largest  works  have  been 
an  opera  "Leila,"  still  in  manuscript,  a 
symphonic  poem,  "The  Crusaders,"  a 
dramatic  overture,  "Francesca  da  Bi- 


mini,"  a  cantata^  and  a  suite  for  orches- 
tra. 

This  last  is  called  "  Souvenir  de  Ba- 
den-Baden." It  is  a  series  of  highly  elab- 
orated trifles  of  much  gayety,  and  in- 
cludes a  lively  "  Morning  Promenade," 
a  dreamy  "  Siesta,"  a  "  Conversations- 
haus  Ball,"  imd  a  quaint "  Serenade  Ori- 
entale"  that  shows  the  influence  of 
Mozart's  and  Beethoven's  marches  alia 
turca.  The  orchestration  of  this  work  I 
have  never  heard  nor  seen.  Its  arrange- 
ment for  four  hands,  however,  is  excel- 
lently done,  with  commendable  attention 
to  the  interests  of  the  secondo  player. 

The  cantata  is  called  "The  Inheri- 
tance Divine,"  and  it  is  much  the  best 
thing  Mr.  Shelley  has  done.  It  has  the 
usu^  wanton  repetition  of  words,  but 
this  is  is  not  carried  to  the  frequent  ex- 
treme. The  cantata  begins  with  a  long, 
slow  crescendo  on  the  word  "Jerusa- 
lem," which  is  very  forceful  Mr.  Shelley 
responds  to  an  imaginary  encore,  how- 
ever, and  the  word  becomes  little  more 
than  an  expletive. 

Page  7 — to  refer  more  conveniently 
than  technically — is  marked  by  sono- 
rous harmonies  of  especial  nobility. 
Now  begins  a  new  idea  worked  up  with 
increased  richness  and  growing  fervor 
to  a  sudden  magnificence  of  cUmax  in 
the  second  measure  on  page  11.  The 
final  phrase,  strengthened  by  a  daring 
organ  point  on  two  notes,  is  fairly 
thrilling.  A  tenor  solo  follows,  its  in- 
troductory recitative  containing  many 
fine  things,  its  aria  being  smoothly  melo- 
dious. A  chorus,  of  warm  harmonies 
and  a  remarkably  beautiful  and  unex- 
pected ending,  is  next ;  after  which  is  a 
sombre,  but  impressive  alto  solo.  The 
two  successive  choruses,  the  quartet, 
and  the  soprano  solo  catch  the  com- 
poser nodding.  The  bass  solo  is  better  ; 
the  final  chorus  brings  us  back  to  the 
high  plane.  Page  62  is  particularly  big 
of  spirit  and  from  here  on  the  chorus 
climbs  fiery  heights.  In  spite  of  Ber- 
lioz' famous  parody  on  the  "  Amen  "- 
fugues  in  the  "Damnation  of  Faust," 
Mr.  Shelley  has  used  the  word  over  a 
score  of  times  in  succession  to  finish  his 
work.  But  altogether  the  work  is  one 
of  maturity  of  feeling  and  expression, 
and  it  is  a  notable  contribution  to  Amer- 
ican sacred  music. 
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THE  MASK  OF  THE  LOST  SOUL 


By  Mary  7".  Earle 


IN  one  of  the  queer  narrow  streets 
back  of  the  Place  d'Armes,  old 
Hippoljte  Dolbert  sat,  day  in  and 
daj  out,  painting  his  masks.  It  was  his 
busy  season,  for  the  Carnival  was  com- 
ing soon — the  Carnival  of  the  old  days 
when  all  the  city  trooped  out  into  the 
streets  that  high  and  low  might  froli ; 
together  and  do  homage  unstintedly  to 
the  mysterious  Rex. 

Already  the  children  on  the  warped 
banquettes  talked  of  nothing  but  the 
Carnival,  and  of  the  strange  places  from 
which  Rex  had  last  sent  messages  in  his 
progress  out  of  the  East.     They  even 
left  their  games  to  come  peeping  into 
Hippolyte's  shop,  chattering  and  choos- 
ing the  masks  they  would  like  from  the 
many  hung  about   the    room   to   dry. 
Sometimes  their  voices  so  disturbed  old 
Hippolyte  that  he  felt  like  closing  the 
door  ;  yet  he  did  not  close  it,  for  when- 
ever he  started  up,  frowning  ominously, 
the  children  shrank  back  with  such  woe- 
begone little  faces  that  he  would  only 
stand  a  moment  on  the  threshold,  fan- 
ning himself  and  complaining  that  nev- 
er  before  had   there   been   such  warm 
weather  in  the  early  part  of  February, 
and  that  he  felt  more  like  going  over 
the  lake  for  a  breath  of  air  than  sitting 
all  year  long  painting  masks.     Dolbert 
was  always  planning  to  go  over  the  lake 
for  a  breath  of  air,  but  in  point  of  fact 
it  was  only  at  Carnival  time  that  he  even 
went  so  far  from  his  dark  little  s: 
to  cross  into  the  heart  of  the  city, 
pie  used  to  live  quietly  in  those 
and  yet  strange  things  happened 
times  in  the  queer  narrow  street 
of  the  Place  d'Armes.     Dolbert 
looked  on  and  saw  all  that  hap- 
pened, and   when   it  was   very 
sad  and  his  mind  was  burdened 
with  it,  his  hps  smiled  whimsi- 
caUy  as  he  painted  on  his  comic 
masks. 

Night  had  just  fallen,  scatter- 
ing the  children  from  the  street, 
and  blotting  it  out  except  in 
the  rare  circles  where  the  lamps 


made  their  feeble  protest.  It  was  long 
past  his  easy  hours  for  keeping  shop, 
and  the  old  man  had  let  his  daugh- 
ter cross  the  way  to  gossip  with  a 
friend.  He  himseH  had  stopped  work- 
ing, but  he  still  sat  in  a  chair  by  his 
work  -  table,  and  once  in  a  while  he 
picked  up  an  unfinished  mask,  held  it 
on  his  hand,  and  talked  to  it,  for  when 
he  was  alone  and  idle  in  the  evening 
stillness,  there  were  eyes  long  closed 
that  wakened  to  laugh  or  to  weep  with 
him  behind  the  faces  which  had  come 
to  be  his  friends. 

"Good-evening,  "Sieur  Hippolyte,"  a 
voice  said  at  the  door.  The  mask  paint- 
er rose  and  went  forward,  carrying  the 
mask  still  upon  his  hand. 

"Good -evening,"  he  said,  question- 
ingly. 

The  stranger  reached  out,  took  the 
mask  from  Hippolyte's  hand,  put  it  on 
his  own,  and  looked  at  it  long.  It  was 
but  half-painted,  and  the  change  from 
vivid  coloring  to  ashy  white  gave  it  a 
grotesque  look  of  illness  and  pain. 

"Does  monsieur  find  it  atti-active ? " 
the  old  painter  inquired  at  last  in  a  soft 
voice.  He  had  grown  impatient  of  the 
steady,  wordless  gaze. 

"It  has  a  strange  look  of  suffering," 
the  stranger  answered,  "  but  can  you  do 
nothing  better  than  that  ?  " 

"This   will   not   be   sad  when    it  is 


Picked  up  an  unfinished  mask  and  talked  to  it. 
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done,"  Hippolyte  hastened  to  assure 
him  ;  "  I  shall  make  it  yery  merry.  K 
monsieur  wishes  something  more  laugh- 
ing, however,  something  burlesque — '* 

The  man  lifted  up  the  mask  and  fitted 
it  on  his  face.  "  What  I  want,"  he  said 
from  behind  it,  "is  the  face  of  a  lost 
soul" 

Hippolyte  looked  into  the  stranger  s 
eyes,  which  were  full  of  such  infinite 
sorrow  that  they  seemed  vacant  of  all 
thought.  "A  strange  mask,  that,  for 
you  to  wear,"  he  said,  gently.  "  Why  not 
choose  something  merry  ?  For,  pardon 
me,  but  it  would  be  a  better  disguise." 

"I  have  not  asked  for  a  disguise," 
said  the  stranger,  pulling  aside  the 
mask.  "I  have  only  given  you  an  or- 
der. Can  you  fill  it  for  me  as  I  wish, 
and  keep  it  until  the  eve  of  Carnival  ?  " 
Without  realizing  what  he  did,  old 
Hippolyte  searched  the  lines  of  the  face 
before  him  with  the  understanding  of  a 
man  who  has  studied  faces  all  his  life. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  slow  bend  of  the 
head,  "I  think  I  can  make  you  what  you 
wish,  and  no  one  shall  see  it  until  it  is 
in  your  own  hands  on  the  eve  of  Caiiii- 
val." 

"I  do  not  care  as  to  that,"  answered 
the  stranger.  "  You  seem  to  misunder- 
stand me  in  some 
way,  but  it  does  not 
matter,  for  all  that 
I  wish  is  the  mask. 
Good  -evening, 
'Sieur  Hippolyte^ 
but  remember,  the 
face  of  a  lost  souL" 
When 'Sieur  Hip- 
polyte was  alone 
again  he  sat  down, 
put  the  unfinished 
mask  once  more  on 

'Good  evening.    Sieur  Hippolyte."     his    hand,  aud  UOd- 

d^d  at  it  solemnly. 
"  But  you  do  care,"  he  said  to  it ;  and 
then,  after  he  had  been  silent  for  awhile, 
he  said  the  same  thing  again.  "But 
you  do  care,  and  I  will  be  as  good  as 
my  word.  No  one  shall  see  it  until  you 
call  for  it,  and  then — may  the  good  God 
help  you  when  the  two  of  you  are  met." 
'Sieur  Hippolyte  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  went  across  the  street  after 
his  daughter,  for  it  was  time  that  young 
girls  were  asleep.     As  for  him,  he  was 


ill  friends  with  slumber,  and  far  into  the 
night  he  bent  over  his  work.  The  whole 
pent-up  fineness  of  the  man  awoke  and 
rejoiced  in  its  opportunity,  but  as  his 
mind  determined  and  his  hands  wrought 
out  the  exquisite  anguish  of  the  mask, 
his  face  grew  dim  and  haggard  from 
looking  into  the  face  of  a  lost  souL 

**  *Sieur  Hippolyte ! "  It  was  the  eve 
of  Caiiiival,  and  'Sieur  Hippolyte  had 
sent  his  daughter  across  the  way  again, 
or,  rather,  he  had  let  her  go  ;  for  she 
could  not  have  stayed  still  in  the  shop 
with  him  that  night,  when  the  fieet  of 
Rex  was  reported  just  below  the  city, 
ready  to  send  ashore  its  marvellous 
crews  on  the  morrow.  Her  merry  chat- 
ter drifted  to  her  father,  mingled  with 
tiie  fragrance  which  spread  over  the 
high  walls  of  the  gardens.  But  the 
voice  that  spoke  his  name  waa  quite 
distinct  and  apart. 

"Come  inside,"  said  'Sieur  Hippolyte, 
rising  ;  "  that  which  you  have  ordered 
is  waiting  for  you,  but  I  do  not  have  it 
among  these  other  masks  that  know 
nothing  but  to  mock." 

"If  this  is  what  I  wish,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  they  would  do  well  to  mock 
it — but  what  has  happened  ?  I  beg  your 
forgiveness  a  thousand  times  if  I  have 
intruded  my  whim  into  a  house  of  sor- 
row." 

He  bowed  his  head  as  he  spoke,  for 
'Sieur  Hippolyte  had  led  him  into  a 
room  where  candles  were  burning 
around  something  that  was  covered 
vnth  a  white  cloth. 

"No,"  said  the  mask- painter,  and  his 
thin  brown  face  felt  the  strange  tingling 
of  a  fiush  beneath  the  skin.  "  It  is  I 
who  have  intruded  my  whim.  I  did  not 
think  to  see  you  quite  so  early,  and  par- 
don the  presumption  of  an  old  man,  but 
each  night  since  my  work  was  done  I 
have  lighted  candles  to  say  a  prayer." 

He  drew  away  the  cloth,  and  they 
looked  down  upon  the  mask.  The 
stranger  started  back  with  lips  twitch- 
ing and  eyes  on  fire.  "  Who  told  you," 
he  cried,  pointing  with  a  long  sti^aight 
finger  at  the  mask,  "  who  told  you  that 
I  am  a  lost  soul  ?  " 

"  Pardon,  monsieur,"  said  Hippolyte, 
lifting  the  mask  and  holding  it  beside 
the  stranger's  face ;  "  if  you  will  come 
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with  me  to  a  mirror 
you  will  see  that  tbey 
are  very  different,  and 
if  any  chance  resem- 
blance has  crept  into 
them,  it  is  not  that  I 
so  vdlled  it  I  have 
only  tried  to  make  you 
that  which  you  asked ; 
and  may  the  good  God 
punish  me,  but  as  the 
thing  grew  under  my 
hands  I  thought  I  was 
succeeding  more  than 
well." 

The    stranger    took 
the  mask  and  looked 
into    its   vacant  eyes. 
"  You  have  succeeded," 
he  said,  '*  and  that  is  all  I  asked.     It  is 
better  as  it  is,  perhaps ;  for,  after  all,  I 
do  not  wish  it  as  a  disguise.     But,"  he 
added,  as  he  paid  old  Hippolyte,  ''re- 
member, if  you  see  this  mask  on  the 
street  to-morrow,  for  the  love  of  mercy 
and  justice  stop  in  your  laughter  to  say 
another  prayer." 

*Sieur  Hippolyte  put  his  hand  on  the 
man's  shoulder.  ''My  son,"  he  said, 
"  perhaps  it  has  been  a  sin  for  me  to 
make  you  a  mask  like  that;  I  have 
worked  at  it  distrustfully,  and  yet  the 
fascination  of  it  has  held  me.  But  if 
you  are  planning  to  have  it  help  you  in 
anything  that  is  evil,  then  half  of  the 
guilt  will  be  mine,  and  I  beg  you  to 
think  much  this  night,  with  that  face  of 
despair  like  a  mirror  before  you,  and 
see  if  it  is  not  in  your  soul  to  yield  up 
your  plan.  My  prayers  may  be  very 
good,  but  your  own  sacrifice  of  wrath  or 
greed  or  whatever  it  is  that  besets  you, 
will  take  you  farther  toward  the  gates 
of  heaven." 

The  stranger  gave  'Sieur  Hippolyte  a 
smile  that  was  very  kind.  "  I  am  plan- 
ning nothing  that  is  evil,"  he  said, 
*'  and  you  need  fear  nothing  for  having 
vn-itten  the  anguish  of  my  life  even 
upon  this  mask.  It  may  cover  a  peace- 
ful face  when  to-morrow's  work  is  done. 
You  will  have  many  clews  to  what  may 
happen  to-morrow,  and  you  are  free  to 
use  them  as  you  will,  yet  ever  after- 
ward I  shall  believe  more  in  a  good 
face  if  I  see  you  whi^ering  a  prayer 
for  me,  rather  than  whispering  to  oth- 


Who  told  you  that  I  am  a  lost  tout?" 

ers  what  you  know  of  the  mask  of  the 
lost  souL" 

"  You  forget  that  I  may  wear  a  mask 
myself,"  answered  Hippolyte ;  "  but  God 
knows  it  win  not  be  to  do  injury  to  you 
or  any  other  man ;  that  is  not  what  I 
make  them  for." 

"  Nor  why  I  wear  them,"  answered  the 
stranger.  He  was  silent  a  moment  and 
then  he  put  out  his  hand.  Hippolyte 
took  it  and  they  parted  with  a  secret 
yearning,  each  of  them  more  anxious 
for  the  morrow  than  any  of  the  joyful 
souls  who  counted  off  the  hours. 

The  next  day  Hippolyte  wore  the 
mask  which  he  had  held  on  his  hand 
when  the  stranger  first  came  to  him. 
He  had  finished  it  without  changing 
its  look  of  suffering.  An  odd  fancy 
prompted  him :  he  did  not  wish  the 
mask  of  the  stranger  to  be  the  only 
one  that  told  of  pain.  So  Hippolyte,  in 
the  mask  of  the  tortured  body,  went 
seeking,  seeking,  in  and  out  through 
the  crowds,  for  the  mask  of  the  lost 
soul. 

The  great  day -pageant  had  wound 
slowly  through  the  city,  and  the  merry 
throngs  that  had  watched  it  began  to 
spread  and  stream  along  the  streets, 
laughing,  joking,  pelting  one  another, 
marching  in  motley  bands  through  the 
houses  at  their  will,  claiming  the  privi- 
lege of  the  day  to  make  the  city  their 
own.  Hippolyte  had  grown  weary  of 
the  ceaseless  gay  confusion  and  his  steps 
were  trending  homeward.  He  would 
rest  a  little  to  be  ready  for  the  proces- 
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sion  of  the  night,  and  perhaps,  too,  the 
mask  he  sought  was  waiting  for  dark- 
ness before  showing  its  strange  sorrow 
among  the  revellers.  Not  that  he  ex- 
pected to  see  it ;  he  had  been  a  fool  to 
come  out  fancying  it  would  be  the  first 
thing  to  meet  him  on  the  street.  There 
were  too  many  people  abroad  for  that, 
and  though  he  could  not  tell  what  he 
wanted  of  the  mask,  he  was  weighted 
down  with  the  hopelessness  of  finding 
it.  Perhaps  already  it  had  finished  its 
work — strange  partial  meeting  of  lives, 
that  he  should  know  so  much  and  so 
little  of  this  man's  tragedy. 

There  were  shouts  of  laughter  and  a 
pulsing  rush  of  feet  behind  him.  He 
found  himself  encircled  and  seizied  by  a 
noisy  band  of  masks. 

"  Ah-ha,  Brother  Sorrow,"  they  cried, 
"you  should  have  stayed  in  the  house  to- 
day. You  should  have  stayed  in  just  one 
day  before  bringing  out  your  lenten  face," 
and  they  dragged  him  at  a  run  down 
the  street. 

"Loose  me!  loose  me!"  he  gasped, 
wrenching  at  the  strong  young  hands. 
He  did  not  forget  that  it  was  Carnival, 
but  he  had  grown  too  tired  to  acknowl- 
edge the  rights  of  laughter  over  pain. 
"I  tell  you  I  will  make  you  all  into 
Brothers  of  Sorrow !  Loose  me  !  loose 
me  !    You  are  dragging  out  my  arms  ! " 

"No,  Brother  Sorrow,  you  look  no 
worse  than  before,"  they  cried.  "  K  you 
like  not  aches  and  pains  you  should  not 
wear  that  mask.  This  is  the  day  when 
all  sombre  faces  go  to  judgment.  On, 
faster !  faster !  To  the  merry  justice 
in  the  Place  d'Armes ! " 

"To  the  merry  justice!  To  the 
merry  justice  !  "  The  cry  came  ringing 
down  another  street,  and  another  troop 
of  maskers  rushed  headlong  round  a 
comer,  breaking  through  the  ranks  of 
Hippolyte*s  captora  and  throwing  an- 
other unfortunate  into  their  midst. 
Hippolyte  was  unhanded  and  stood 
staring  at  the  sour,  barefaced  new- 
comer, who  stared  back  at  him  and  at 
the  circle  of  laughing,  leaping  guards. 

"  Ah,  Brothers  Sorrow,"  they  shouted, 
"now  you  can  each  see  how  you  mar 
the  day  !  Just  dance  a  little,  Brothers 
Sorrow — dance  while  we  make  the  mu- 
sic, and  you  can  still  escape  from  the 
merry  justice  yonder  in  the  Place." 


Hippolyte  and  his  companion  ex- 
changed a  glum  look  of  challenge  and 
stood  still.  They  were  grasped  again 
and  swept  onward  in  an  ever-increasing 
crowd  and  turmoil  until  they  reached 
the  shadow  of  the  old  stuccoed  court 
buildings  facing  the  Place  d'Armea 
The  gay  misrule  had  centred  there  for 
its  caprice,  and  as  Hippolyte  and  his 
guards  approached,  the  voice  of  the 
merry  justice  was  already  raised  re- 
questing laughter  in  the  court 

About  twenty  unhappy-looking  people 
were  huddled  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
cask  which  had  been  rolled  up  by  the 
wall  for  the  throne  of  justice.  They 
wore  no  masks,  but  their  troubled  faces 
did  not  change  as  the  new  captives 
were  thrust  among  them,  and  a  babel  of 
mirth  answered  the  call  of  His  Honor 
on  the  cask. 

There  were  tired  people  and  sad 
people  and  wicked  people,  but  as  Hip- 
polyte was  the  only  masked  prisoner 
the  justice  motioned  him  forward  first 
of  alL 

"  Brother  Sorrow,"  he  cried,  in  a  pip- 
ing voice,  "  if  you  are  but  pretending  to 
be  Brother  Sorrow,  if  you  can  pull  off 
that  mask  and  show  a  merry  face  be- 
neath, we  will  grant  yoii  our  gracious 
pardon  for  this  one  transgression,  flip- 
pantly warning  you  never  to  break  the 
Law  of  Carnival  again.  We  wait  your 
transfiguration.  Brother  Sorrow." 

Hippolyte  held  his  silence. 

"You  refuse?"  said  the  justice, 
"  then  here  is  one  more  chance.  Amuse 
us — make  us  roar  with  laughter  by  tell- 
ing us  what  absurdity  has  caused  your 
sadness,  and  that  shall  set  you  free." 

Hippolyte  still  said  nothing.  He  was 
no  longer  angiy,  he  meiely  had  a  mind 
to  see  this  to  the  end ;  but  before  the 
justice  could  begin  his  sentence,  there 
was  a  fresh  inpouring  of  shouts  and 
laughter. 

"  Wait !  wait ! "  cried  the  voices. 
"Let  all  lesser  prisoners  wait!  They 
will  look  gay  enough  beside  this  Broth- 
er Sorrow ! " 

"  Hurry  him  in !  Hurry  him  in ! 
Hurry—"  the  words  failed,  as  a  thrill 
of  silence  cut  its  way  before  the  mask 
of  the  lost  souL  He  walked  forward 
eagerly  toward  the  spangled  justice  on 
the  cask. 
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Lifted  the  ma^  above  his  head. 


"I  have  wandered  all  day,"  he  said, 
''  seeking  one  who  cared  whether  I  were 
gay  or  sad.  It  is  more  nearly  joy  than 
I  have  known,  to  be  summoned  even  to 
this  Court  of  Mirth." 

The  silence  spread  around  the  tall, 
masked  figure  until  the  justice  rapped 
again  sharply  with  his  jingling  rod,  cry- 
ing, in  his  shrillest  voice,  *'  Laughter ! 
laughter !  Must  I  impose  a  general 
fine  for  this  respect  of  court  ?  ** 

''Yes,"  said  the  lost  soul  looking 
around  him,  ''  laugh  I "  And  stillness  feU 
again  with  his  words.  "  Does  your  Jo- 
cund Honor,"  he  went  on,  "  grant  me  a 
hearing  in  the  Court  of  Mirth  ?  " 

The  justice  leaned  forward,  bowing  his 
fool's  cap  low.  "  To  you,"  he  answered, 
*'  who  seem  a  mighty  man  in  the  Land 
of  Sorrow,  the  Court  of  Mirth  offers  all 
the  distinguished  consideration  due  to 
one  who  as  a  stranger  has  broken  laws 
which  he  could  not  understand.  Be 
pleased  in  your  own  way  to  plead  your 
case,  and  rest  assured  that  our  statutes 
will  be  construed  for  you  as  mildly  as 
they  may." 


''I  think,"  answered  the  mask, 
''  that  even  in  the  land  and  day  of 
mirth  my  face  will  soon  be  under- 
stood, for  here,  under  these  walls, 
I  can  speak  well.  They  are  not 
Courts  of  Mirth  that  are  held 
there  within.  When  I  gave  wit- 
ness there — you  know  now  who  I 
am,  you  people  who  have  suffered 
until  your  faces  are  gray  tragedies 
— I  shuddered  at  some  of  your 
faces ;  and  you  shuddered  at  me 
that  day  when  I  condemned  my 
friend,  and  not  one  of  you  laughers 
laughed.  You  thought  and  I 
thought  I  had  damned  myself  that 
day  when  my  testimony — don't 
you  know  me  yet?  The  face  be- 
low is  like  the  face  above  I  But  I 
tell  you  I  believed  what  I  said  and 
I  hated  him,  because  I  thought  he 
had  killed  my  enemy.  I  believed 
what  I  said — and  I  wished  we  both 
might  die  since  he  was  worthy 
deatL  But,  Brothers  of  Mirth, 
that  was  a  merry  day ;  it  is  since 
then  that  I  have  known  suffering. 
Would  jrou  like  to  see  my  face  ?  " 

The  justice  bowed  and  the  lost 
soul  drew  off  his  mask  and  looked 
about.  Many  had  known  him  in  the 
past,  but  they  looked  more  than  once, 
his  face  was  swept  so  bare  of  every- 
thing but  sorrow, 

"  My  friend  is  within  there,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  prison  walls  beyond  the 
court,  *'  and  I  am  a  free  man  here  out- 
side— a  free  man,  but  a  guiltier  man 
than  he,  for  the  crime  was  done  for  love 
of  me.  No,  not  by  him.  There  were 
two  who  loved  me  better  than  I  loved 
them — this  is  what  we  come  to  when  we 
are  loved  better  than  we  love."  He  held 
up  the  mask. 

The  merry  justice  stooped  and  lifted 
the  mask  above  his  head.  "Higher," 
said  the  lost  soul,  "  there  may  be  some 
on  the  outskirts  who  do  not  see  what  it 
is  we  come  to  when  we  do  not  love  as 
well  as  we  are  loved." 

He  stood  gazing  up  into  the  mask. 
At  last  he  looked  around  as  if  awaken- 
ing. "Am  I  justified.  Brothers  of 
Mirth?"  he  asked.  "Are  you  lighter 
of  heart.  Brothers  of  Sorrow  ?  " 

"  But  the  other  who  did  the  crime  ?  " 
It  was  Hippolyte  who  spoke. 
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The  lost  soul  looked  at  him.  **She 
told  me  as  she  died/'  he  said,  ''  and  she 
died  in  my  arms.  I  had  learned  the 
sorrow  of  love  before  it  was  too  late  for 
thai  She  had  suffered — I  did  penance 
for  her  suffering  when  I  kissed  her  with 
my  heart  crying  for  my  friend." 

"  And  you  have  not  told  this  in  the 
real  courts  ?  "  asked  the  merry  justice. 

"  They  wiU  not  listen  to  me,"  said  the 
lost  souL  "  No  one  heard  her  but  me, 
she  was  so  quick  to  die.  They  think  it 
is  my  own  remorse.  You  know  better 
than  that  here,  in  the  Court  of  Mirth ; 
you  know  that  empty  remorse  does  not 
make  us  look  like  that — ^lift  the  mask 
higher  on  your  staff! " 

The  merry  justice  lifted  it  as  high  as 
his  belled  staff  would  reach,  but  the  lost 
soul  sprang  up  beside  him  and  caught 
the  staff  from  his  handa  '*  Come  !  "  he 
shouted  ;  "  if  you  have  pity  for  sorrow, 
the  way  is  justice !  If  you  love  mirth, 
the  way  is  justice !  FoUow  me  until  we 
right  this  wrong,  and  then  I  will  help 
you  laugh  I " 

He  sprang  from  the  cask  and  the 
maskers  rushed  forward  with  him,  bear- 
ing with  them  the  men  of  sorrow.  "  Jus- 
tice 1 "  thev  shouted,  **  Justice  before 
mirth ! "     '^ 

"  Justice ! "  they  were  shouting  as  they 
reached  the  prison  doors,  "  Justice  !  " — 
and  the  lost  soul  knocked  a  long  and 
resonant  knock  with  the  jester's  staff. 
A  hush  fell  on  the  street  after  it ;  they 
were  Ustening  breathless  outside,  and 
still  more  breathlessly  within,  for  jus- 
tice is  not  over-welcome  at  the  prison 
door. 

The  lost  soul  knocked  again.  Not  a 
sound  within,  not  a  sound  outside.  The 
Place  d'Armes  and  all  the  streets  about 
it  were  empty.  Only  the  breath  of  mu- 
sic floated  fitfully  across  the  silence. 
Darkness  gathered.  The  night  proces- 
sion would  soon  flaunt  through  the 
city's  distant  heart. 

The  lost  soul  struck  his  baton  sharply 
through  the  grating  of  a  window,  shat- 
tering the  glass  so  that  they  heard  it 
tinkle  on  the  floor.  They  raised  him  till 
his  face  was  pressed  against  the  bars. 

"  We  are  many  and  strong,"  he  said, 
"  and  we  ask  only  for  one  man.  You  who 
guard  the  door,  will  you  bring  him  to 
us,  or   shall  we   open  for  ourselves?" 


But  the  prison,  unguarded  from  with- 
out on  that  careless  day,  seemed  doubly 
guarded  by  its  dumbness.  The  lost 
soul  drew  back,  jumped  down  among 
the  men,  seized  a  heavy  club  and  rushed 
with  it  against  the  door.  The  maskers 
foimd  such  weapons  as  they  could  and 
beat  and  battered  with  them  imtil  every 
shadow  of  the  place  seemed  crashing 
into  soimd.  "  Justice  ! "  they  clamored, 
"justice  !  "  but  all  save  one  of  the  men 
of  sorrow  shrank  back,  remembering 
their  uncovered  faces,  and  disappeared 
among  the  echoes  that  crashed  louder 
and  louder  until  the  strong  door  was 
shivered,  and  made  way  for  mirth. 

The  prisoners  cowered  in  their  cells 
and  wondered  who  was  sought,  for  there 
had  been  no  sound  of  mercy  in  the  cries 
outside,  and  they  trembled  though  the 
cries  had  ceased.  Then  they  began  to 
listen  with  sharp  ears,  it  was  so  still. 
Only  a  few  quick  footsteps  in  the  corri- 
dors, the  opening  of  a  door,  footsteps 
again,  growing  fainter,  and  dying  in 
their  ears.  Then  soimds  of  hammering, 
then  silence  deepening  until  they  heard 
one  another  stir  and  breathe,  and  until 
they  shrank  at  even  hearing  that,  such 
strangeness  bound  them  in  the  night. 

The  Brothers  of  Mirth  sped  apart 
wordlessly  along  -the  streets,  looking  at 
no  one,  and  hastening  to  mingle  in  the 
greater  throng ;  for  when  their  mission 
was  ended,  and  they  heard  the  prison 
door  close  behind  them,  and  the  fright- 
ened guards  hammering  to  make  it  more 
secure,  a  sudden  horror  seized  them  of 
the  thing  that  they  had  done.  They  did 
not  care  to  see  where  the  lost  soul  van- 
ished, leading  his  rescued  convict  like  a 
child.  But  the  masked  Brother  of  Sor- 
row leaped  after  him. 

"  Brother  of  the  Lost  Soul,"  he  cried, 
"can  I  be  of  aid?" 

"Gentle  Brother  of  Suffering,"  an- 
swered the  stranger,  "I  have  thrown 
aside  that  name  in  the  street  yonder  with 
the  mask,  and  your  aid  was  given  yester- 
day when  you  burned  candles  round  the 
white  cloth.  Yet  if  you  are  minded  to 
pray  for  us  again — there  are  hard  days 
to  come  in  the  swamps,  and  paddling  in 
the  shadow  of  the  rushes,  and  we  shall 
be  safer  for  a  true  soul's  prayer." 

He  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  Hip- 
poly  te   grasped    it.     "Brother    of  the 
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Bansomed  Soul,"  he  said,  '*mj  life 
thanks  thee  for  passing  so  close  to  it. 
I  shall  pray,  but  pray  also  for  me,  and 
fare  thee  well." 

"  Fare  thee  well,"  said  the  ransomed 
soul,  and  hurried  forward  with  his 
friend. 

When  Hippolyte  could  see  him  no 
longer  he  followed  him,  and  watched 
him  lift  his  weak  friend  in  his  arms  and 
carry  him  until  they  came  to  the  river 
that  is  strong  and  swift  and  kindly,  ask- 
ing no  questions  of  the  fugitives  who 
trust    its    strength.      Then    Hippolyte 


turned  homeward,  and  as  he  walked  he 
spoke  to  something  that  he  carried  in 
his  hand. 

"  There  will  be  but  one  of  you,"  he 
said  to  it,  *'  for  the  other  face  will  change. 
I  am  glad  that  I  found  you  where  you 
fell  It  would  be  wiser,  perhaps,  when  I 
reach  home  to  put  you  in  the  flames, 
but  I  will  not.  You  are  a  ransomed  souL 
Only  the  good  God  in  His  eternities  will 
make  other  faces  fine  as  this." 

He  reached  home  and  lighted  eddies 
around  the  mask  and  whispered  many 
prayers. 


THE   DRAMATIC   PRESS-AGENT 
By  R.  H.  Dutton 


VEN  the  most 
superficial 
reader  of  the 
newspapers 
can  hardly 
fail  to  notice 
how  fre- 
quently the 
advance  no- 
tice of  a  the- 
atrical  at* 
traction  dif- 
fers more  or 
less  widely  from  the  regular  criticism 
which  appears  in  the  issue  of  the  paper 
following  the  first  performance  of  the 
engagement  The  latter  varies  all  the 
way  from  high  praise  to  downright  con- 
demnation or  ridicule ;  the  former  is  in- 
variably laudatory,  its  tone  being  such 
as  to  convince  the  credulous  reader  that 
the  attraction  is  of  rare  merit.  A  curi- 
ous featui'e  of  this  inconsistency  is  the 
fact  that  a  paper  will  print,  repeatedly, 
notices  of  a  complimentary  character 
concerning  a  play  that  its  critic  has  pre- 
viously pronounced  to  be  poor. 

The  difference  between  the  two  classes 
of  notices  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  criticism  is  the  work  of  the 
dramatic  editor  of  the  paper,  while  the 
other  notices,  stories,  and  the  like  are 
written,  or  at  least  inspired,  by  one  of 
those  modem  creations,  the  dramatic 
press-agents,  now  considered  necessary 


not  only  by  the  managers  of  travelling 
companies,  but  as  permanent  local  fixt- 
ures by  the  managers  of  theatres.  Their 
methods  are  largely  the  same  whether 
they  be  advance  agents  of  the  shows  or 
the  local  attach^  of  the  theatres  where 
the  engagements  are  filled.  Their  mis- 
sion is  to  keep  the  press  teeming  with 
mention  of  the  play  or  theatre  in  which 
they  are  interested,  and  to  this  end  to 
establish  and  maintain,  if  possible, 
pleasant  relations  with  the  newspaper 
men,  particularly  those  of  the  drainatic 
departments. 

The  more  matter  he  can  get  in  print, 
the  more  valuable  the  man.  It  is 
quantity,  rather  than  quality,  except,  of 
course,  that  it  must  be  favorable  to  the 
show.  A  column  of  trash,  with  a  "  scare 
head,"  is  more  highly  prized  than  a  par- 
agraph of  really  bright  or  newsy  matter ; 
space  and  display  are  what  he  aims  at, 
though  a  certain  standard  of  merit  is 
necessary  to  insure  acceptance  by  the 
papers. 

The  manner  in  which  the  press-agent 
works  is  complex.  Knowing  the  at- 
traction he  represents,  he  accumulates 
a  mass  of  literature  concerning  it.  This 
he  arranges  in  all  manner  of  forms,  from 
the  little  one-line  remark  to  the  long 
article  one  or  more  columns  in  length. 
He  has  little  personal  items  about  the 
members  of  the  company,  descriptions 
of  stage-settings,  scenes,  and  mechanism, 
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others  of  the  nature  or  plot  of  the  play, 
stories  pertaming  to  it,  and,  indeed,  an 
almost  unlimited  assortment  of  material 
for  the  use,  gratis,  of  the  papers.  These 
he  takes  to  the  dramatic  editors,  and  the 
amount  they  accept  depends  upon  his 
diplomacy  and  general  ability.  The 
average  ^amatic  editor  is  usually  glad 
to  have  much  of  his  own  labor  curtailed 
in  this  way,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  pres&-agent  is  sometimes  quite  as 
welcome  as  he  is  at  other  times  trouble- 
some to  the  dramatic  writer — for  he  is 
often  dreaded,  sometimes  as  a  bore,  at 
others  as  a  deceiver  with  many  wiles  to 
inveigle  the  unwary  editor  into  giving 
out  misleading  or  incorrect  news. 

To  the  class  of  work  just  described, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  of  a  routine 
nature,  the  press-agent  must  add  an- 
other. He  must  be  ever  on  the  alert  to 
keep  the  public  informed  of  any  unusual 
happening  in  his  theatre  or  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company.  Even  accidents, 
illness,  quarrels,  and  divorces  furnish 
material  for  exti*a  advertisement.  Noth- 
ing that  will  bring  the  attraction  before 
the  public  gaze  is  to  be  neglected.  Still, 
there  are  at  times  certain  limitations 
placed  upon  personal  notices  by  mana- 
gers, who  frequently  instruct  their  press- 
agents  as  to  whom  they  shall  mention 
and  whom  not.  Sometimes  a  particu- 
larly rich  subject  for  a  write-up  must 
be  neglected  for  fear  that  a  lesser  star 
might  outshine  a  greater  one.  The 
enormous  advertising  value  of  press 
notices  is  well  appreciated  by  actors  and 
actresses,  and  many  jealousies  result 
when  their  extent  is  disproportionate  to 
the  ranks  of  those  receiving  them. 

Here  it  may  be  said  that  fully  half 
of  the  anecdotes,  stories,  and  such  mat- 
ter that  appear  in  the  press  concern- 
ing stage-folk  are  made  out  of  whole 
cloth — in  the  language  of  journalism, 
"fakes."  The  majority  of  the  other 
half  are  embellished  and  exaggerated 
to  a  degree  rarely  found  in  the  other 
classes  of  press  matter.  The  peculiar 
fads,  exercises,  costumes,  and  daily 
routines  of  Thespians  are  favorite  sub- 
jects for  the  press-agent,  for  upon  these 
he  can  let  his  imagination  run  riot  with 
litUe  labor,  little  fear  of  refutation,  and 
he   can,  at  the  same  time,  frequently 


construct  a  really  interesting  story. 
Tales  on  these  subjects. may,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  be  put  down  as  fiction,  and 
should  always  be  taken  with  many 
grains  of  salt.  Amusing  mishaps  on  the 
stage,  entertaining  experiences  of  actors, 
and  histories  of  fiieir  lives  are  likewise 
extensively  utilized,  whether  they  nar- 
rate fact  or  not  A  favorite  trick,  too, 
is  to  make  some  false  statement,  know- 
ing full  well  that  it  will  be  refuted.  The 
refutation  constitutes  an  additional  no- 
tice, and  a  withdrawal  or  even  an  apolo- 
gy constitutes  a  third,  the  press-agent 
thus  getting  in  two  extra  strokes. 

It  is  the  press-agent's  duty,  too,  to 
arrange  with  his  people  the  interviews 
which  are  so  plentiful  This  he  does 
either  by  requesting  a  dramatic  editor 
to  send  a  reporter,  or,  more  frequently, 
by  writing  the  interviews  himself  and 
sending  them  to  the  pdper.  Sometimes 
he  writes  views  really  expressed  by  the 
interviewed ;  more  frequently  he  manu- 
factures them  in  his  own  brain. 

Wonder  may  not  unnaturally  be  ex- 
cited at  the  readiness  and  extent  with 
which  even  the  leading  papers  print 
these  dramatic  notices  and  stories,  often 
knowing,  or  at  least  suspecting,  their 
deceptive  nature.  It  is  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  business 
department  of  a  paper  has  a  powerfid 
influence  on  the  editorial,  and  the  the- 
atres are  good,  steady  advertisers.  It 
is  largely  on  this  account  that  the  stage 
gets  rather  more  than  its  share  of  space 
in  the  columns  of  the  press.  Again,  the 
editor  or  some  other  in  authority  may 
be  personally  interested,  through  mo- 
tives of  friendship  or  something  else, 
in  the  subject  written  up.  Certain  pa- 
pers, too,  lack  sufficient  matter  to  fill 
their  columns  with  entertaining  reading 
and  are  glad  to  have  it  supplied  free  of 
charge. 

The  extent  to  which  press  puffing  is 
carried,  however,  while  an  acknowledged 
evil  not  only  by  reason  of  its  degree  but 
for  its  unreliability,  seems  to  be  steadily 
increasing.  The  advent  of  the  press- 
agent  has  made  it  a  fine  art,  and  the  grow- 
ing competition  resulting  from  a  demand 
for  able  men  tends  to  develop  still  fur- 
ther the  art  of  getting  dramatic  notices 
into  print 
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Thb  world  has  waited  overlong  for  this 
treatment  of  the  Scriptures.  In  a  day  of  such 
general  scepticism  and  such  looseness  of  faith, 
even  amonp  the  pillars  of  churches,  it  is  es- 
pecially desirable  that  at  least  the  literary  sig- 
nificance of  the  Bible  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  first  act  of  one  who  loses  hold 
on  orthodoxy  is  to  let  slip  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  a  divine  inspiration.  But,  literarily, 
the  books  gathered  into  the  Old  Testament 
constitute  by  far  the  most  important  part  of 
the  Bible,  and  they  make  up  a  body  of  work 
whose  breadth  and  depth  and  height  are 
hardly  rivallerl,  certainly  not  surpassed,  in  the 
whole  world-literature. 

The  too-little  noted  kinship  of  Hebraic 
philosophy  and  poetry  to  that  of  the  Greek 
and  the  Oriental  civilizations  ;  its  scepticisms ; 
its  complaints  against  the  divine  indiscrimina- 
tions between  the  just  and  the  unjust ;  its 
discordant  deductions  therefrom  ;  its  fears 
that  death  ends  all  ;  its  intimations  of  a  pre- 
existence  before  birth  ;  its  hypothesis  of  a 
Sheol  just  like  the  Greek  Hades,  and  the 
growth  to  belief  in  a  future  state  for  the  right- 
ing of  the  wrongs  of  this  ;  its  evolution  of  a 
savage  local  patron  deity  into  the  beneficent 
creator  and  single  ruler  of  the  universe  ;  its 
ritualistic  religion  ;  its  elevation  of  ideas  from 
divinely  approved  revenge  to  the  forgiveness 
even  of  enemies ;  its  magnificent  philosophy 
and  codification  of  law;  its  harvest  of  pre- 
cepts built  on  experience  and  directed  to  the 
prudent  management  of  practical  and  relig- 
ious life;  these  things  should  engage  the 
**  heterodox "  student  of  philosophy  more 
than  they  do.  The  latter-day  tliinker  is  too 
apt  to  take  it  for  granted  that  because  he  has 

*  Thb  Modern  Rbadbb's  Biblb.  A  Series  of  Works 
from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  presented  In  Modem  Liter- 

Sy  Form.    Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  by 
chard  G.  Moolton. 

Thb  Pbovbrbs.  A  Wisdom  Series.  Miscellany  of 
Sayings  and  Poems  embodying  Isolated  Observations 

Eoclbsiasticus.  a  Miscellany,  inclnding  longer  com- 
positions, still  embodying  only  isolated  Observations  of 

EoouBsiASTBS ;  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Bach  is  a  series 
of  connected  writings  embodying,  from  different  stand- 
points, a  solution  ot  the  whole  mystenr  of  life. 

Thb  Book  op  Job  A  Dramatic  Poem  in  which  are 
embodied  Varying  Solutions  of  the  Mvstery  of  Life. 

Deutbronomt.  The  Orations  and  Songs  of  Moses, 
constituting  his  Farewell  to  the  People  of  Israel. 

BiBUOAL  iDTLs  The  Lyric  Idyl  of  ^Solomon's 
Song,  and  the  Epic  Idyls  of  Ruth,  Esther,  and  Tobit. 

A  UiSTORT  Series  and  Prophecy  Series  in  nrepara- 
tion  Cloth,  50  cents  a  volume.  (Macmillan  A  Co.,  New 
York.) 


ceased  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  has  effaced  the  value  to  him  of  the 
whole  history  and  literature  of  the  deep-pon- 
dering race  in  which  Christianitv  took  root. 
But  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  the 
writer  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  compilers  of 
Ecclesiastic  us  and  Proverbs  have  a  value 
aside  from  their  relation  to  creeds  or  to  belles- 
lettres  ;  they  are  worthy  of  fullest  comparison 
witli  Pythagoras,  Sokrales,  Plato,  Confucius, 
Kant,  Hobbes,  Locke — any  of  the  world's 
philosophers.  The  Hebrew  thinkers,  it  is 
true,  were  only  rudimentarily  interested  in 
natural  philosophy,  or  physics,  as  they  say 
now :  but  their  studies  of  the  relations  of  a 
man  to  himself,  to  his  neighbor,  to  society, 
and  to  the  universe,  are  too  important  to  be 
condemned  in  totOy  because  certain  fallacious 
religious  doctrines  may  have  been  drawn  from 
them. 

But  the  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  the  Bible 
has  led  believers  as  well  as  sceptics  into  almost 
complete  neglect  of  its  strictly  literary  value, 
its  consummate  art,  its  variety,  its  whim,  its 
personality,  its  rhetorical  manipulation — its 
everything  that  gives  interest  to  a  writing's 
form,  even  in  the  eyes  of  one  out  of  sympathy 
with  its  matter.  And  then  the  subjects  I  the 
exaltation,  the  passion,  the  wit,  the  delicacy, 
the  tenderness,  the  wrath,  the  complaint,  the 
heroism,  the  gorgeousness,  sensuousness, 
warmth,  the  humanity  I 
.  The  world's  literature  affords  no  superior — 
and,  I  believe,  no  eoual— to  the  Book  of  Job 
for  all  exaltation,  to  Ecclesiastes  for  passion- 
ate beauty,  to  Solomon's  Song  for  voluptu- 
ousness, to  the  Proverbs  for  practical  wisdom, 
to  Ruth  for  pastoral  charm,  and  to  Esther 
and  Tobit  for  short  narrative.  The  great 
classical  historians  wrote  with  no  more  dig- 
nity and  charm  than  the  Hebraic  chroniclera. 

Is  the  outcry  of  ^schylus's  chained  Prome- 
theus on  so  high  a  plane  as  the  Voice  out  of 
the    Whirlwind  ?       Does    Sophokles    reach 

freater  heights  of  power  than  Isaiah  ?  Is 
*indar  equal  to  David  ?  Is  there  anything  in 
the  **  Inferno  "  more  awesome  than  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  night  in  •  *  The  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  ?"  or  any  musing  in  *'  Hamlet"  so 
vital  as  the  soliloquy  of  Quoheleth,  miscalled 
Ecclesiastes  tlMj  Preacher?  Is  Tennyson's  fare- 
well of  Arthur  to  Guinevere  so  nobly  beau- 
tiful as  Ecclesiastes's  final  sonnet  on  the  com- 
ing of  old  age  and  death? 

"What  voluptuary  has  ever  painted  physical 
charms  so  gorgeously,  or  what  love-poet  has 
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waxed  so  amorous  as  the  lyrist  of  tbe  well- 
named  8ong  of  Songs  ?  Not  Sappho,  surely, 
nor  Anakreou,  Catullus,  nor  Ovid.  Surely, 
no  collection  of  maxims  down  past  the  day  of 
Poor  Richard  was  ever  more  acute  and  prac- 
tical than  those  in  Ecclesiasticus  and  Prov- 
erbs, and  these  latter  are  ennobled  by  moments 
of  most  perfect  poesy  as  well.  Ovid's  "  Phil- 
emon and  Baucis "  is  no  more  naSvely  and 
simply  fascinating  than  Tobit ;  there  is  no  pas- 
toral in  existence  so  graciously  tender,  and 
so  perennially  sweet  as  the  story  of  Ruth. 
Books  like  these,  with  Esther,  constitute  a 
body  of  romantic  narratives  in  prose — almost 
novelettes — much  superior  to  what  little  simi- 
lar work  the  ancient  Greek  may  be  said  to  pos- 
sess. All  the  art  tendencies  which  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  turn  to  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing for  fear  of  idolatry,  they  bent  to  the  up- 
building of  a  great  literature.  Enough  people 
will  be  found  to  admit  the  high  seriousness  of 
this  work  ;  but  a  verv  small  per  cent,  of  these 
know  or  will  admit  the  Jewish  felicity  in  the 
use  of  all  those  literary  tools  whose  works 
when  successless  are  called  "trickery,"  but 
are  revered  as  **  art  **  when  fortunate. 

The  purpose  of  Prof.  Dr.  Moulton's  series 
is  just  this  exposition  of  the  strictly  liter- 
ary value  of  the  Scriptures  and  certain  of 
the  Apocrypha.  To  use  his  own  words: 
*'  The  purpose  of  this  series  has  regard  to  the 
Bible  as  part  of  the  world's  literature,  without 
reference  to  questions  of  religious  or  historic 
criticism.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
natural  interest  of  sacred  literature  is  con- 
siderably impaired  by  the  form  in  which  the 
Bible  is  usually  read.  The  division  into  chap- 
ters and  verses  was  made  at  a  time  when 
the  literary  significance  of  Scripture  was  not 
much  considered.  Moreover,  the  proper  ar- 
ran^^ement  of  the  printed  page,  which  to  a 
modern  reader  has  by  familiarity  become  es- 
sential, and  which  is  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  a  modern  edition  of  a  Greek  or  Ro- 
man classic,  has  never  been  applied  to  our 
Bibles.  Such  arrangement  includes  the  dis- 
tinction between  prose  and  verse ;  in  verse 
passages  the  indication  to  the  eye  of  different 
metrical  forms  ;  the  insertion  of  the  names  of 
speakers  in  dialogue  ;  the  assignment  of  titles 
to  such  compositions  as  discoui-ses  and  essays. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  inclusion  of  man^ 
diverse  kinds  of  literature  in  a  single  volume  is 
unfavorable  to  the  due  appreciation  of  each.'* 

To  his  purpose  the  editor  sticks  consistently, 
yielding  to  none  of  the  strong  temptations  to 
turn  aside  for  theological  exegesis  or  historical 
annotation,  or  to  curious  gloss-work.  His 
book  has  the  definite  aim  of  supplving  what 
the  common  editions  of  the  Bible  and  its 
commentaries  do  not  furnish.  In  brief  intro- 
ductions and  notes  Dr.  Moulton  handles  what 
matters  are  necessary  for  the  literary  approach 
to  the  work  ;  but  he  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
Form. 

Hebrew  poetry  is  commonly  pointed  to  as  an 
example  of  formlessness,  because  it  has  neither 
the  rhyme  nor  the  metre  of  Occidental  litera- 
tures. It  is  roughly  granted  a  slipshod  paral- 
lelism and  dismissed  as  a  sort  of  impassioned 


prose.  But  as  Dr.  Moulton  convincingly  and 
abundantly  proves,  it  paid  elaborate  attention 
to  form,  ana  had  structures  that  permitted  tbe 
greatest  elaboration  as  well  as  much  personal 
liberty.  Their  poetic  models  compelled,  too, 
the  careful  ordering  of  thoughts  as  well  as 
words.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  that  dis- 
tinct pause  in  the  sense  at  the  end  of  a  line 
on  which  our  eighteenth-centurv  jaunting-car 
school  of  verse  prided  itself.  A  writer  of  to- 
day, in  such  a  strict  form  as  our  sonnet,  is 
concerned  only  in  getting  his  argument  into 
fourteen  lines,  and  ringing  in  at  certain  inter- 
vals words  of  phonetic  relationship.  The 
thought  must  adjust  itself  to  the  unyielding 
mold,  as  the  elder  sister's  foot  to  Cinderella's 
slipper.  When  one  stops  to  think  of  it, 
though  nothing  could  rob  rime  and  metre  of 
their  eternal,  half-inexplicable  charm,  the  He- 
brew idea  has,  after  all,  the  more  profound 
justiflcation. 

One  cannot  in  every  instance  accept  Dr. 
Moulton's  manipulation  of  the  text  as  more 
than  a  whim,  and  as  completely  intended  by 
the  original  author.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
escape  from  the  belief  that  Jewish  poets,  like 
their  fellow  -  artists  of  other  races,  were, 
after  all,  enthusiastic  craftsmen  in  words  and 
jewellers  of  speech. 

Some  of  Dr.  Moulton's  liberties  he  justifies 
plausibly  enough  by  assuming  that  if  the  au- 
thor were  living  now  he  would  have  followed 
our  method  or  treating  the  same  thought. 
Thus  he  manoeuvres  the  text  into  title-pages 
(sometimes  elaborate  affairs  like  the  exoitlium 
of  Proverbs),  prefaces  (Ecclesiasticus  has 
a    translator's     and    an     author's    preface), 

Jrologues  (he  uses  a  ** story  prologue"  to 
ob,  the  body  of  which  he  prints  as  a 
drama),  and  epilogues  (as  Chapter  xii.  of 
Ecclesiastes).  A  more  striking,  and  a 
neatly  justified,  measure  is  his  transfer  to 
footnotes  of  certain  matter  otherwise  puz- 
zlingly  abrupt  and  digressive.  These  liber- 
ties, with  the  arrangement  of  the  text 
into  verses  of  various  arrangement,  give  tbe 
Bible  a  new  look,  a  beautiful  look,  and  a  new 
claim  for  strictly  literary  study.  Surely  such 
modernization  is  quite  as  legitimate  as  the 
printing  of  ancient  texts  as  we  divide  words, 
instead  of  in  the  old-time  jumble  or  the  slight 
separation  of  a  dot. 

Certain  parts  of  these  works  are  irrevocably 
prose.  The  poetnr  falls  into  a  number  of 
most  interesting  forms,  with  parallelism  as 
the  commonest,  but  not  the  constant,  guiding 
spirit. 

The  simplest  is  the  "Unit  Proverb,"  a 
couplet,  or  possibly  a  triplet,  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  antithetical  parallelism  ;  like 

A  pradent  man  conocaleth  knowledge ; 

Bat  the  heart  of  fools  procUlmeth  fooUehnem ; 

or  a  simple  couplet  like 

The  tiagnrd  borieth  hie  hand  In  the  diah ; 
It  wearleth  him  to  bring  It  again  to  hie  month ; 

or  something  you  may  care  to  arrange  as  a 

triplet : 

The  sluggard  eaith : 

There  is  a  lion  without, 

I  eliall  be  mnrdered  in  the  streets. 
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A  second  form  is  an  elaboration  of  these 
into  Clusters  of  many  lines  with  one  theme. 
There  is  a  thought  rounded  off  briefly  into  a 
sort  of  completeness  :  a  serious  or  witty  Epi- 

Sam.  A  higher  form  is  the  Sonnet,  Dr. 
oulton  rescuing  the  word  from  the  confined 
use  it  is  commonly  put  to.  As  he  says, 
**  there  is  no  virtue  in  the  number  fourteen;" 
the  sonnet-idea  referring  to  spirit,  not  to  pat- 
tern. One  of  the  neatest  of  these  forms  is 
the  Number  Sonnet,  e.g. : 

Tbere  be  three  thlnge  which  are  too  wonderf a1  for  me. 
Tea,  four  which  I  know  not : 

The  way^f  an  Basle  in  the  air ; 

The  way  of  a  Serpent  upon  a  rock ; 

The  way  of  a  Ship  in  the  midst  of  the  eea, 

And  the  way  of  a  Man  with  a  Maid. 

To  mc  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
forms  in  all  prosody.  Then  there  is  the 
Riddle  Sonnet,  of  much  interest,  e.ff,.  Prov- 
erbs ch.  xxiii,  V.  39  to  the  end. 

The  Free  Sonnet  is,  however,  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  forms.  It  is  a  sort  of  poeti- 
cal essay.  Sometimes  it  falls  into  stanzas  of 
surprising  regularity ;  sometimes  it  has 
strophe  and  antistrophe  as  exact  in  their  way 
as  those  of  Greek  tragedy.  Take  this  well- 
known  sonnet  in  its  new  form  and  note  the 
perfect  antistrophic  mechanism  of  it : 

Oo  to  the  ant,  thou  Sloeeard ; 
Consider  her  ways,  ana  be  wise : 

Which  having  no  chief. 

Overseer, 

Or  ruler, 
Provldeth  her  meat  in  the  summer, 
And  gathered  lier  food  in  the  harvest 

How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O  Sluggard  f 
When  wnt  thou  arise  out  of  thy  sleep  ? 
"Tet  a  little  sleep, 

A  little  slumber. 

A  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep  "^ 
So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  a  robber. 
And  thy  want  aa  an  armed  man! 

The  reflection  is  not  alwa;^s  so  exact  as 
here,  but  the  antistrophe  of  idea  is  always 
close.     Of  the  many  ways  of  elaborating  and 


complicating  these  structures  the  Pendulum 
figure  is  the  most  delightful.  The  name  ex- 
plains itself.  *  A  simple  example  is  this  : 

Then  shall  they  call  upon  me. 

But  I  will  not  answer ; 
They  shall  seek  me  diligently. 

But  they  shall  not  flna  me 
For  that  they  hated  knowledge,  etc. 

There  is  neither  space  nor  need  to  discuss 
this  matter  in  further  detail  here.  Dr.  Moul- 
ton  handles  it  with  great  fulness. 

The  comparatively  reserved  speech  of  our 
Occidental  civilization  is  likely  to  render 
the  reader  of  Oriental  literature  antipathetic 
to  the  unrestrained  gorgeousness  of  their 
style  and  their  almost  reckless  hyperbole.  We 
must  not  consider  these  the  bombast  they 
would  be  originating  among  us.  The  reader 
that  cannot  lay  aside  for  tne  time  being  his 
own  prejudices,  and  look  at  a  foreign  life  or 
literature  with  cosmopolitan  tolerance  and 
elasticity  of  standard  has  no  right  either  to 
travel  or  read  outside  his  own  town-limits. 
•  One  should  not  forget  either  that  a  meui- 
phor,  like  a  simile,  selects  only  certain  qual- 
ities of  the  object  referred  to,  and  does  not 
include  all.  The  reader  that  rejects  the  meta- 
phor in  this  line,  **  His  body  is  as  ivory  work 
overlaid  with  sapphires,"  must  accept  the 
blueness  of  the  gems  as  representing  the  veins 
under  the  transparent  skin,  and  not  drag  in 
the  fact  that  sapphires  are  also  hard  rock. 
As  well  object  to  our  common  metaphor, 
"  He  was  a  lion  in  the  fight,"  that  the  hero 
had  neither  mane  nor  tail. 

Dr.  Moulton's  work  is  not  the  final  treat- 
ment of  this  subject,  of  course,  but  it  is  a  most 
commendable  handling  of  it  and  should  re- 
ceive the  thorough  attention  of  every  student 
of  literature.  Even  one  that  confines  himself 
to  English  must  see  in  our  translation  one  of 
the  most  potent  of  all  influences  upon  both 
the  style  and  the  thought  of  all  our  great 
writers.  The  proper  study  of  this  translation 
has  been  too  much  delayed. 

Chelifer. 
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Summer  in  Arcady.  A  Tale  of  Nature,  By 
James  Lane  Allen.  Cloth,  $1.25.  (Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
The  art  of  the  prefacer  is  not  one  of 
the  endowments  of  the  author  of  this 
fragrant  pastorale.  Grant  Allen  added  in- 
sult in  his  preface  to  the  injury  in 
his  "BHtish  Barbarians."  Mr.  James  Lane, 
of  that  tribe,  has  followed  suit  with  a  pref- 
ace of  almost  more  blatant  bad  taste.  Like 
Mr.  Hamlin  Garland's  literary  essays,  it  has  a 
distinct  ring  of  shop- talk  in  it.  Mr.  J.  L.  Al- 
len starts  out  by  assailing  certain  **  black, 
chaotic  books  of  the  new  fiction."  After  this 
prelude  one  is  dumfounded  to  hear  him  an. 
nounce  his  own  story  as  distinguished  from 
the  others,  not  in  the  subject  nor  in  the  frank- 
ness of  its  handling,  but  in  the  reverence 
thereof.  As  one  should  say,  "My  pitch  is 
whiter  than  the  pitch  of  the  other  black- 
handed  tradesmen.^*  Mr.  Allen  dedicates  this 
book  to  his  mother.     Daudet  dedicated  his 


much-maligned  "  Sappho  "  to  his  son.  Now 
what's  to  l^  said  ?  Anglo-Saxon  authors  try 
to  find  ex-poet-facto  excuses  for  sin.  The 
French  try  to  excuse  the  sinner  in  advance. 
Shall  we  pretend  to  a  monopoly  of  the  literary 
virtue  ? 

Without  its  preface  ^Ir.  Allen's  book  would 
be  only  a  tender,  dreamy  idyl.  After  taking 
the  preface,  everything  looks  intense,  omi- 
nous, sibyllic,  till  it  all  becomes  one  of  the 
most  tropical  stories  ever  written.  Mr.  Allen 
claims  distinction,  furthermore,  because  his 
characters  "wrest  a  moral  victory,"  and,  in- 
deed, the  sudden  appearance  of  a  wild  bull 
docs  sober  the  two  young  lovers  into  a  hasty 
marriage  ;  but  alas  !  nick-of-timely  cattle  are 
not  divinely  sent  to  every  tempted  couple.  So 
Where's  the  moral,  and  wherein  is  it  typical  ? 
Aside  from  its  offensive  preface,  however,  the 
story,  while  rather  sweetishly  told,  has  many 
good  points,  and  takes  a  broad,  sensible  view 
of  mankind  as  akin  to  animals  and  plants. 
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Tales  op  Fantasy  and  Fact.    By  Brander 

Matthews.     With  an  illustration  by  A.  B. 

Frost.     Cloth,  $1.50.     (Harper  &  Brothers, 

New  York.) 

The  crime  of  writing  prefaces  has  been 
dodged  by  Mr.  Matthews,  whose  preface,  Hi- 
beruianl)r  speaking,  is  appended.  But  it  is 
the  quality  of  the  personal  address,  not  its 
place,  that  constitutes  its  wickedness. 

Of  all  literary  insults,  the  insolence  of  ex- 
planation is  the  most  intolerable.  Browning 
made  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  his  reader 
knew  everything.  Professor  Matthews,  fresh 
from  his  Columbia  sophomores,  insists  that 
the  silly  reader  knows  nothing  at  all.  There 
is  a  secret  way,  of  course,  of  avoiding  both 
extremes,  and  informing  tlie  ignorant  reader 
so  adroitly  as  not  to  olfend  either  him  or  the 
one  that  happens  to  know.  Mr.  Matthews, 
however,  scorns  subterfuge. 

His  book  begins  with  a  series  of  fantastic 
literary  reviews.  Thus  his  lirst  "Primer  of 
Imaginary  Qeography*'  is  a  compendium  of 
all  tlie  m^rthic  places  and  thin^  the  authof 
can  dra^  into  a  cabinet-made  dialogue  with 
the  Flying  Dutchman.  Then  there  is  a 
**  Kinetoscope  of  Time,"  in  which  one  sees 
all  the  famous  dances  from  Herodiade's  to 
Topsy's;  and  then  a  Japanese  *' Dream- 
Gown,"  whose  occupant  sees  various  dismal 
visions.  The  dances  and  the  visions  are  de- 
scribed with  excellence ;  but  then  comes 
the  beginner's  key,  and  the  clumsy  baldness 
of  these  expositions  passes  endurance. 

•'Sixteen  Years  without  One  Birthday  "  hns 
no  political  significance,  but  is  a  piece  of  pad- 
ded almanacry.deliciously  illuminated  with  an 
A.  B.  Frost  drawing.  The  final  tale  won  the 
second  prize  as  a  detective  story  in  the  news- 
paper competition  in  which  that  blood-curd- 
ling sleuth,  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  won  the 
first.  I  have  not  read  Miss  Wilkins's  tale,  but 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Matthews's  story  is  a  flat 
insult  to  the  judges  or  to  the  other  competi- 
tors. The  **  Old  Cap  Collier "  stories  and 
other  boyish  shockers  were  written  with  far 
more  ingenuity  and  equal  literary  brilliance. 
As  an  example  of  Mr.  Matthews's  aptitude  for 
crisp  and  lifelike  dialogue,  the  following  (pp. 
153-54)  is  not  an  unjust  selection  : 

**  *  And  what  Pd  like  to  do  is  to  catch  that 
somebody  in  tlie  act-— that's  all  I  I'd  make  it 
hot  for  him  ! ' 

**  *  You  would  like  to  have  him  out  at  the 
Ramapo  Works/  said  Paul,  smiling  at  the  lit- 
tle man's  violence,  *  and  put  him  under  the 
steam-hammer  ? ' 

**  *  Yes,  I  would,'  responded  Mr.  Wheat- 
croft.  *  I  would  indeed  I  Putting  a  man  un- 
der a  steam-hammer  may  seem  a  cruel  punish- 
ment, but  I  think  it  would  cure  the  fellow  of 
any  taste  for  prying  into  our  business  in  the 
future.' 

**  *  I  think  it  would  get  him  out  of  the  habit 
of  living,'  the  elder  Whittier  said,  as  the  tall 
clock  in  the  corner  struck  one.  *  But  don't 
let's  be  so  brutal.  Let's  go  to  lunch  and  talk 
the  matter  over  quietly.  I  don't  agree  with 
your  suspicion,  Wheatcroft,  but  there  may  be 
something  in  it.' 


"Five  minutes  later  Mr.  Whittier,  Mr. 
Wheatcroft,  and  the  only  son  of  the  senior 
partner  left  the  glass-framed  private  ofiSce, 
and,  walking  leisurely  through  the  long  store, 
passed  into  the  street." 

One  must  feel  grateful  for  the  brevity  of 
the  walk  through  the  store ;  but  seriously 
now,  what's  to  be  said  of  such  a  waste  of  time, 
words,  and  the  reader's  patience  with  such 
utter  dulness  ?  Even  realistic  authors  should 
have  some  regard  for  the  shortness  of  human 
life. 

In  criticism  Mr.  Matthews  has  a  certain 
jauntiness.     In  fiction  he  is  a  landed  fish. 

The  Crimson  Sign.  A  Narrative  of  the  Ad- 
ventures of  Mr,  Oertase  Orme^  Sometime 
Lieutenant  in  Moun^oy's  Begiment  of  Foot, 
By  S.  R.  Keightley.  With  Illustrnlions. 
Cloth,  $1.50.  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York.) 

You  have  heard  of  the  historical  novel  re- 
cently, perhaps.  Here  it  is.  All  of  it.  In 
one  volume.  All  the  typical  adventure,  all 
the  typical  language,  all  the  typical  characters 
are  distilled  and  condensed  herein.  Under 
the  "  Crimson  Sign,"  you  will  meet  the  blus- 
tering old  soldier ;  the  one,  you  know,  that 
hasn't  *•  the  trick  of  speech,"  and  hates  •'  prat- 
ing," but  who  manages,  nevertheless,  to  moral- 
ize and  brag  at  every  chink  in  the  dialogue. 
He  is  called  Macpherson  here,  but  he  is  the 
same  old  boy  in  the  lion-skin.  Under  this 
**Sign"  are  those  literary  gemini,  the  awk- 
ward hero  and  the  neat  villain,  and  they  al- 
ternately save  each  other's  lives  and  hate  each 
other  lovingly  in  the  good  old  way.  At  the 
Sign  of  the  Histoiical  Novel,  men  talk  like 
this: 

Says  Gervase  Orme  in  the  Caesarian  third 
person :  *'  No  prisoner  shall  be  slain  in  cold 
blood  while  Gervase  Orme  can  wield  a  sword 
to  defend  him."  Quoth  Ninian  Macpherson 
likewise:  **No  man  that  knows  him  will  say 
that  Ninian  Macpherson  declined  a  duello  be- 
cause he  feared  the  thrust  of  a  rapier  or  the 
shot  of  a  pistol."  Perhaps  the  brave  man's 
real  bugaboo  was  the  shot  of  a  rapier  or  a  pis- 
tol-thrust. 

There  is  one  strong  scene  where  captive 
women  and  children  are  herded  together  be- 
fore the  walls  of  a  beleaguered  city  to  starve, 
that  their  suffering  may  subdue  the  people 
within  the  town.  The  plot  is  laid  in  the  time 
of  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  and  will  interest 
those  not  already  too  familiar  with  this  school 
of  fiction. 

The  Duchess  of  Powysland,  by  Grant 
Allen.  A  study  of  various  grades  and  phases 
of  English  social  life.  Cloth,  |1 ;  paper,  50 
cents.  (American  Publishers'  Corporation, 
New  York.) 

Typeb,  by  Herman  Melville,  founded  on 
the  author's  experiences  in  the  Polynesian 
Islands,  he  having  sailed  from  New  Bedford 
in  1841.  It  is  a  strong  romance  of  the  South 
Seas  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  Cloth,  |1; 
paper,  illustrated,  50  cente.  (American  Pub- 
lishers* Corporation,  New  York.) 
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Conducted  by  the  Countess  Annie  de  Montaigu 

ENVELOPED  in  mystery,  reticent,    men  will  take  to  them  remains  to  be 
and  not  ready  to  declare  herself,  is    seen, 
that  fickle  and  erratic  Dame  Fash-        Fashion  is  at  this  time  of  year  experi- 
ion.    As  yet  none  of  the  artists  who    mental,  and  puts  forth  many  eccentrici- 
make  the  styles  haye  committed  them-    ties  in  its  endeavor  to  evolve  something 
selves,  and   are  probably  waiting  for 
fresh  inspirations.    One  might 
satisfied  with  the  modes  alrei 
pared,  and  were  it  not  for  thi 
novelty,  no  one  wotdd  ask  anyt 
ter. 

Every  day  women  are  growi 
exacting;  tiiey  demand  perfc 
shape,  fit,  material,  and  finish, 
not  satisfied  with  anything  le 
dressmakers  are  ransacking  old 
and  haanting  picture  galleries  i 
of  novelties ;  they  assimilate  i 
parent  incongruities,  and  mak 
monious  whole,  which  does  no 
to  any  one  particular  century, 
sesses  the  best  points  of 
alL 

There  is  something  new 
under  the  sun — that  is,  the 
old  ideas  are  all  worked  over 
and  presented  under  novel 
phases,  so  that  to  the  novice 
an  entirely  new  effect  is  the 
result. 

It  is  rumored  that  we  are 
again  to  see  the  princess,  but 
such  a  revival  has  been  at- 
tempted several  times  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  with 
little  success.  While  this 
shape  has  many  distingue 
characteristics,  it  is  illy  suit- 
ed to  many  figures,  as  it  de- 
mands perfection.  Its  revi- 
val has  not  been  favored  by 
the  dressmakers,  who  find 
nothing  so  difficult  to  fit  as 
the  princess,  with  its  im- 
broken  lines.  However,  for 
rich  materials,  such  as  vel- 
vet and  brocaded  stufEs,  no 
style  is  better  adapted.  A 
few  experimental  gowns  of 
this  shape  have  been 
launched,  but  whether  wo-  No.  i. 
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— i-^_i.  1 L-x'^jjg^  ^j^^  those  which 

at  London  houses  are 
ed  for  their  cut  and 
novelty  or  elegance  of 
L     Short  jackets  still 
whispered  that  there 
change  a  month  or 
•breasted  box-coats  of 
I  equaOj  worn.    Skirts 
rer;  and  the  fulness 
back,  the  front  and 
ike  a  sheath,  although 
out   suddenly  about 
Many  novelties    are 
a.y  of  skirts,  a  notable 
le  form  of  a  straight 
paletot,  which  opens 
over  a  narrow  front 
gore,  and  V-shaped 
side  panels  of  an- 
other material  and 
color. 

A  rather  novel 
conception  is  shovm 
in  a  skirt  of  forest- 
green  Vigogne  with 
slashed  sides,  which 
are  held  half-way 
down    by    straps    of 
SuMe  lad   and    fas- 
tened by   steel  buc- 
klea»  disclosing,  as  the 
wearer   walked,  nar- 
row gores  of  tan  vel- 
vet with  a  raised  fig- 
ure in  a  darker  color. 
The  waist  was  elon- 
gated into  a  basque, 
which  was  slashed  al- 
most to   the  belt  in 
slender  turrets,  which 
were  disposed  over  an 
under -basque  of  tan 
velvet;   the    front 
rolled  back,  with  nar- 
row lapels    of   fancy 
No.  2.  green   cloth,   from  a 

vest  of  tan  velvet ; 
striking — risque  is  the  term  used  by  the  a  jabot  of  old  Flemish  lace  finished  the 
French  to  express  it.  throat  and  sleeves. 

The  latter  part  of  the  season  at  the  The  coat,  with  deep,  square  flaps,  is 
watering-places  is  the  time  to  display  a  seen  in  velvet  and  brocade ;  the  riclily 
few  of  the  latest  things  from  over  the  embroidered  waistcoat  is  the  predom- 
water,  but  the  conspicuous  gowns  which  inant  feature,  and  the  great  square  and 
look  well  on  a  hotel  piazza  are  illy  fitted    flaring  cufls. 

for  town  use.  Charlotte  Gorday  jackets,  which  simu- 

Tailor  -  made  gowns  are  among  the    late  the  fichu  known  by  that  name,  are 
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mousseline  ;  the  bolero 
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white  gauze,  embroidered  in  pink  polka 
dots ;  between  tbe  ruffles  is  a  beading 
run  with  black  velvet  ribbon  ;  the  tope 
of  the  sleeves  are  almost  concealed  with 


in  green  and  white  ;  the  skirt  is  quite 
plain,  the  waist  showing  a  jacket  of 
guipure  lace,  terminating  below  the 
belt  in  basques,  and  ornamented  with 


Mo.  9. 


similar  ruffles,  and  the  collar,  bracelets, 
and  sleeve -knots  are  of  black  velvet 
ribbon. 

A  very  dressy  toilette  is  of  taffeta  of  a 
light  gray,  brocaded  in  a  trailing  pattern 


knots  of  emerald  ribbon ;  it  opens  over 
a  full  vest  of  straw-colored  chiffon  ;  the 
mousquetaire  sleeves  are  of  guipure 
with  shoulder  puffe  of  the  figured 
taffeta  ;  the  hat  is  of  white  rice  straw, 
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-^Uow  ribbon,   passed  twice 
mist  and   knotted  at  the 


No.  10. 

encircled  with  a  wreath  of  hops  and 
green  leaves,  the  back  filled  in  with 
green  and  white  chiffon. 

A  dinner  gown  in  the  style  of  the 
later  Renaissance  is  composed  of  peach- 
blow  taffeta,  patterned  in  white  ostrich 
feathers ;  on  the  skirt  there  are  f rillings 
of  pale  yellow  and  peach  mousseline ; 
the  sides  of  the  skirt  are  cut  up  to  the 
waist  and  fall  over  panels  of  light  yellow 
veiled  with  white.  The  square-cut  bod- 
ice was  edged  with  pliss^s  of  yellow 
and  pink ;  a  short  bolero  of  white 
lace  was  set  over  the  full  baby  waist ; 
the  latter  was  encircled  with  a  broad 


liberty  scarves  are  worn 
I  one  shoulder,  crossed  on 
draped  with  a  glittering 
tied  about  the  waist  and 
down  on  the  skirt ;  grena- 
of  black  or  white,  embroid- 
L  or  floral  patterns  in  silk, 
throw  about  the  necks  of 

NUB, 

)arly  to  predict  the  shapes 
1  capes  ;  the  latter,  judging 
le  of  a  few  advanced  mod- 
ivers  styles.  A  new  one  is 
in  the  form  of  a  long, 
loose  sack,  short  and  laid 
in  deep,  flat  pleats.  The 
material  was  brown  fa- 
conne  silk;  it  is  not 
joined  beneath  the  arm, 
but  held  together  with 
bands  of  ribbon  velvet 
There  are  no  sleeves,  but 
simulated  ones  are  made 
of  heavy  brown  embroid- 
ery, wluch  is  set  epaulet- 
fashion  on  the  shoulders 
and  fall  to  the  elbow. 
The  neck  is  encircled  with 
very  full  ruchings  of 
brown  gauze,  tufted  with 
tiny  os^ch  tips  and  with 
cascades  of  gauze,  which 
descend  down  the  entire 
front  Loops  of  velvet 
with  floating  ends  are 
placed  on  each  shoulder 
and  at  the  throat 

There  are  many  varie- 
ties in  big  hats,  tiny 
toques,  and  eccentric  shapes.  A  nov^ 
one  is  somewhat  akin  to  a  small  sail- 
or, the  brim  being  slightly  rolled,  like 
that  of  a  man's  silk  hat  Plain  and 
striped  ribbons  vrill  be  more  used 
than  the  Dresden  and  Persian  ribbons, 
which  have  become  vulgarized  by  too 
common  use.  Striped  and  plaided  vel- 
vet ribbons  are  again  in  favor ;  uncut 
velvet  is  also  seen.  White  and  black 
is  quite  as  frequently  seen  as  it  vras 
during  the  summer,  the  combination  be- 
ing always  seasonable. 

Toques,  and  Russian  turbans,  and  the 
English    box    turban   are    miule  with 
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No.  11. 

crowns  matching  the  suite  and  bordered 
with  fur  or  featitier  niching.  Ties  have 
again  appeared,  but  it  is  as  yet  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  will  regain  their 
popularity.  They  are  rather  wide,  are 
tied  to  one  side,  and  are  comfortable 
for  winter. 

Oceans  of  plumes  will  be  set  on  felt 
and  yelvet  hats ;  black  ostrich  plumes 
mixed  with  flaunting  bows  of  satin  rib- 
bon will  be  greatly  worn.  Cream  felt 
hats  with  trimmings  of  the  same  color 
are  stylish  for  evening  wear.  Dainty 
capotes  of  bright-hued  velvet  studded 
vnth  gems  or  embroidered  in  gold  are 
the  proper  thing  for  the  theatre. 

DESCRIPTION    OF   ILLUSTRATIONS 

No.  1.  London  Coat. — Of  black  diago- 
nal serge,  double  -  breasted,  three  and 
one-quiuter  yards  of  double-vndth  ma- 
terial 

No.  2.  DiNNEB  CoBSAGB.  —  White 
satin,  lace  trimmed,  sleeves  of  green  and 
white  brocade,  with  girdle  of  absinthe- 
green  velvet.  Four  yards  of  twenty- 
two-inch  goods. 


No.  3.  Coat -Bodice.  — The  upper 
part  and  sleeves  are  of  blue  and  black 
broch^  wool,  jacket  of  hussar  blue  cloth, 
with  black  trimmings. 

No.  4.  Figaro  Basque.  —  Material, 
mulberry  cloth,  vdth  black  stitching. 
Three  yards  of  double-width  goods. 

No.  5.  Young  Gibl's  Bodiob.  —  Blue 
glac6  silk,  with  rufBes  of  mousseline-de- 
soie.  Three  and  a  half  yards  of  twenty- 
two-inch  material 

No.  6.  Cabbiage  Costume. — ^Dark-red 
broadcloth,  with  a  design  in  black  sou- 
tache ;  the  open  basque  is  of  a  light 
brown,  and  shows  the  red  bodice. 
Seven  yards  of  double-vddth  goods. 

No.  7.  Theatbe  Jacket. — Bodice  of 
apple-green  chiffon ;  Eton  of  green  vel- 
vet, bordered  with  black  satin  and  em- 
broidery. Four  yards  of  twenty-two- 
inch  material 

No.  8.  Waist. — Of  red  silk,  with  yoke 
outlined  in  black  velvet  Three  yards 
of  twenty-two-inch  goods. 

No.  9.  Autumn  Wbap. — The  material 
is  tan  Amazon  doth;  the  straps  and 
collar  being  of.  bronze-brown  velvet. 
Three  yards  of  double- width  clotL 

No.  10.  Box  -  Coat. — Of  steel  -  gray 
cheviot,  made  with  deep  pleats.  Three 
and  a  half  yards  of  double-width  ma- 
terial 

No.  11.  Chiffon  Waist. — It  is  com- 
posed of  black  chiffon,  with  satin  plas- 
tron and  jabots  of  cream  color.  Four 
yards  of  forty-inch  chiffon. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  pattern  of  any  garment  illustrated 
in  this  department  of  Godet's  will  be 
mailed  to  our  patrons.  Skirts,  waists, 
and  sleeves  may  be  obtained  at  twenty- 
five  cents  for  each  separate  pattern. 
Sleeves  are  not  included  in  waist  pat- 
terns. Only  the  regulation  measures  are 
used,  namely,  a  forty-inch  skirt  and  a 
thirty- six-inch  bust.  These  are  easily 
adapted  to  any  figure  by  cutting  slightly 
larger  or  smaller,  as  is  necessary.  The 
latest  novelties  will  be  found  in  our  illus- 
trations. 


Our  deBlgns  are  French,  and  nnlike  the  usual  mn  of 
patterns.  As  th^  are  cut  to  order,  we  cannot  promise 
always  to  deliver  them  at  a  day's  notice,  as  there  are 
often  many  orders  ahead,  hot  no  considerable  delay  will 
occur. 
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EVOLUTION  IN  DINING 

Wb  have  borrowed  our  present  mode 
of  table  apx)ointmeiits  from  the  Rus- 
sians, who  run  to  excessive  luxury  in 
everything. 

In  the  baronial  days  of  England, 
the  warriors,  fresh  from  battle  or  the 
chase,  demanded  substantial  viands, 
which  were  set  smoking  hot  before  them. 
The  appetites  of  this  race  of  hunters 
and  soldiers  were  whetted  by  open-air 
exercise,  and  had  not  become  dulled  by 
centuries  of  luxurious  living.  The  eye 
and  the  sense  of  smell  added  to  the  en- 
joyment of  these  bluff  old  warriors  and 
land-holders,  and  they  could  never  have 
appreciated  the  refinements  of  the  diner 
4  la  Bus^,  with  its  long  array  of  courses 
and  its  infinitesimal  helpings. 

Needless  to  say,  this  method  of  serv- 
ing a  dinner  is  the  outcome  of  a  later 
Russian  civilization,  as  Peter  the  Oreat 
and  his  myrmidons  would  have  scorned 
such  dainty  tid-bits  as  are  set  before  the 
Russian  nobles  of  to-d^y. 

The  table-linen  used  in  the  families  of 
the  wealthy  has  much  of  it  been  hand- 
ed down  through  generations  ;  it  is  of 
handspun,  unbleached  linen,  woven  by 
some  ancient  grandmother  of  high  de- 
gree, and  wrought  in  drawn  work,  and 
cross-stitch  in  blue  and  red  thread, 
which  is  the  feature  of  the  Russian  em- 
broidery of  both  ancient  and  modem 
days.  Antique  silver,  and  silver-gilt  salt 
ceUars,  candelabras,  bread-plates,  spoons, 
forks,  etc.,  impart  a  splendid  appearance 
to  the  table  ;  most  of  these  articles  are 
of  quaintly  ponderous  shape,  and  orna- 
mented with  designs  in  colored  enamels  ; 
many  of  them  are  engraved  with  a 
Russian  proverb  suited  to  the  viand 
which  it  is  intended  to  contain  ;  silver 
statuettes  sometimes  adorn  the  board, 
which  is  profusely  ornamented  with 
flowers  and  hot-house  fruits. 

America,  France,  and  England  have 
tacitly  copied  the  Russian  style  of  serv- 
ing,'where  none  of  the.  viands  are  in 
evidence,  but  are  passed  by  the  footman. 
The  palates  of  the  epicures  of  the  pres- 
ent day  are  sated  with  variety,  and 
need  coaxing ;  it  is  an  axiom  of  the  bon 
vivant,  that  each  dish  should  be  a 
surprise,  and  he  disdains  the  homely 


style  of  serving,  where  everything  was 
put  on  the  table  at  once  and  the  diner's 
eye  roved  critically  over  the  dishes  pro- 
vided for  his  delectation. 

In  some  of  the  ultra  fashionable 
houses,  the  guests  remove  to  another 
room  to  partake  of  the  dessert,  leaving 
the  fumes  of  meat  behind ;  sesthet- 
icism  could  do  no  more,  and  every 
sense  is  satisfied ;  the  palate  is  tickled 
with  the  dainty  viands ;  the  sense  of 
touch  by  contact  with  the  satiny  soft- 
ness of  the  damask  ;  sight  and  smell 
with  the  odor  and  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
and  hearing  by  the  distant  strains  of 
softest  music  from  a  hidden  orchestra. 

We  also  have  imdergone  an  evolution 
in  the  hour  of  dining ;  in  the  days  of 
the  brawny  knights  of  the  sword,  the 
principal  meal  was  generally  served  as 
early  as  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
It  remained  for  the  highest  civilization 
to  institute  a  reform  in  this  respect,  and 
now  the  votaries  of  culture  have  set 
the  seal  of  approval  upon  the  eight 
o'clock  dinner,  this  fashion  having  been 
imported  from  England. 


A  GERMAN  PLANT  -  PRESERVING 
PROCESS 

Women  who  are  fond  of  decorating 
their  homes  with  palms  and  other  ever- 
green foliage,  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  by  a  German  process  ihe  leaves  of 
living  plants  are  treated  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  defy  the  ravages  of  time. 
Every  one  who  has  dwelt  in  the  heated 
atmosphere  of  city  houses,  where  the  air 
is  vitiated  by  the  fumes  of  gas  and  coal, 
realizes  the  impossibility  of  keeping 
plants  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Persons  can  now  have  recourse  to  the 
plants  which  are  warranted  neither  to 
fade  or  die,  and  require  no  attention, 
save  an  occasional  dusting,  or  once  or 
twice  a  year  spraying  with  fresh  water. 
These  semi-natural  products  of  the 
scientist's  art  are  not  the  stiff  artiflciali- 
tiee  manufactured  by  Parisian  flower- 
makers,  but  look  like  living,  growing 
specimens.  They  are  sold  at  a  cost  be- 
low that  demanded  by  the  florist,  and 
as  they  are  guaranteed  to  last  an  in- 
definite period,  are  by  no  means  an  ex- 
pensive luxury. 
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cellaneous,"  ",Book  Notes,"  "Travel,'* 
etc.,  etc.  This  conveoient  little  recepta- 
cle is  intefided  to  lay  on  one's  desk, 
or,  if  desired,  might  be  suspended  on 
the  wall  by  cords  or  ribbon& 


FANCY   WORK 

Needlewoek  nowadays  runs  to  utility 
as  well  as  beauty. 

The  above  illustrates  a  sofa  pillow; 
on  a  small  scale  the  same  design  might 
do  duty  for  a  pincushion.  These  pillows 
.  may  be  made  of  strips  of  duck  of  equal 
width  and  length,  either  doubled  or 
hemmed,  and  interlaced  to  form  alter- 
nating squares  of  color.  Lengths  of  rib- 
bon can  be  used  with  equally  good 
effect  After  it  is  done  it  is  sewed  to 
a  square  of  the  predominant  color  and 
finished  with  a  frill  of  the  same  material 
or  of  ribbon.  Cotton  fringe  might  be 
substituted.  A  high  novelty  and  an 
extremely  useful  one  is  the  little  port- 
folio intended  to  contain  newspaper 
clippings.  It  may  be  made  of  a  variety 
of  materials,  but  linen  or  duck  is  the 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  A  pretty 
one  is  made  of  old  blue  linen,  with  a 
design  of  fleur-de-lis  embroidered  in 
white  silk  and  outlined  with  gold  cord. 
The  words  "Newspaper  Clippings"  ap- 
pears above.  The  foimdation  upon 
which  the  linen  is  mounted  is  of  stout 
brown  paper,  and  gummed  to  it  are  a 
number  of  long  business  envelopes,  in- 
tended to  contfun  the  various  clippings, 
with  printed  designations,  such  as  "  Per- 
sonal," "Humorous,"  "Receipts,"  "Mi&- 

For  Information  as  to  price  of  work  apply  to  Fancy 
Work  Editor. 


NEW  FADS  IN  ENTERTAINING 

At  a  recent  swell  luncheon  the  dam- 
ask napkins  were  folded  like  horns  of 
plenty  and  held  glowing  American 
beauty  roses ;  the  sorbet  cups  were  of 
crimped  pink  paper  filled  with  raspberry 
ice  and  surroimded  by  chaplets  of 
beauty  roses.  Before  partaking  of  the 
frozen  dainty  each  guest  lifted  her 
wreath  from  the  plate  of  ivory  Sevres 
and  crowned  her  pretty  head  with  the 
sweet-scented  ofiEering. 

Parachute  bouquets  were  carried  by 
satin-dad  Charles  IL  pages  at  a  stylish 
wedding.  The  bridesmaids'  bouquets 
were  of  white  and  yellow  roses  tied 
with  five  yards  of  white  satin  ribbon, 
and  the  flower-girls  scattered  white-rose 
petals  until  the  aisle  seemed  as  if  cov- 
ered with  new-fallen  snow. 

The  "golden  wedding"  chrysanthe- 
mum, of  a  lovely  amber  yellow,  is  the 
flower  of  predilection  for  fall  weddings. 

The  Ikiglish  are  prolific  in  wedding 
suggestions.  Instead  of  the  page  at- 
tired in  satin  knee-breeches  and  velvet 
pourpoint,  a  boy  in  the  costume  of  a 
forester  was  substituted.  The  little  at- 
tendant was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  Lin- 
coln green  velvet  laced  with  gold;  on 
his  head  he  wore  a  high-crowned  hat 
with  an  eagle  feather,  and  slung  at  his 
side  was  a  small  golden  bugle.  He 
looked  as  if  he  might  have  modelled 
himself  upon  one  of  Robin  Hood's 
merry  men. 

The  bridal  bouquet  of  the  flaxen- 
haired  Oerman  maiden  has  sprigs  of 
myrtle  mixed  with  it ;  the  peasant  girls 
substitute  the  wreath  of  myrtle  for  the 
orange-blossoms. 

A  pretty  innovation  inaugurated  at  a 
Venetian  wedding  was  several  pairs  of 
white  doves,  which  were  fastened  by 
white  ribbons  to  the  floral  decorations. 
The  white-winged  messengers  of  the 
Gk)d  of  Love  fluttering  amidst  the 
bridal  flowers  seemed  auspicious  em- 
blems of  future  felicity. 
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NATIONAL  FLOWERS 

Almost  every  nation  has  its  particular 
floral  emblem,  which  has  been  adopted 
as  commemorative  of  some  historic  oc- 
currence or  in  recognition  of  a  religious 
or  romantic  legend.  The  fleur-de-lis  is 
intimately  entv^ined  with  the  monarchi- 
cal history  of  France,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  conferred  on  the  pious  St 
Louis  by  an  angeL  More  practical  per- 
sons see  in  it  the  triangular  spear-head 
of  the  soldiery.  Whatever  may  be  its 
origin,  it  is  the  widest  known  of  all  of 
the  floral  emblems. 

While  the  aristocratic  white  lily  is  the 
adopted  symbol  of  the  legitimist  house 
of  Bourbon,  the  violet  is  the  partisan 
flower  of  the  plebeian  Bonapartists. 
There  are  several  explanations ;  one  of 
the  most  plausible  being  this:  At  the 
time  of  Napoleon's  banishment  to  Elba 
his  followers  believed  in  his  return,  so 
it  became  a  saying  that  "  the  little  cor- 
poral vnll  return  when  the  violets  bloom 
in  the  spring."  One  of  Napoleon's  nick- 
names  was  Caporal  Yiolette. 

The  rose  is  associated  vnth  the  his- 
tory of  England,  one  of  the  most  bloody 
wars  being  dubbed  '*  The  Wars  of  the 
Boses,"  the  white  rose  being  the  chosen 
flower  of  the  house  of  York,  as  the  red 
rose  was  that  of  Lancaster. 

The  lotus  appears  on  all  the  sculptured 
relics  of  Egypt  It  is  the  sacred  sym- 
bol of  eternity,  and  is  Egypt's  national 
floral  emblem. 

The  lily  is  the  flower  favored  by  Ital- 
ians, while  Saxony  claims  the  modest 
mignonette  ;  Spain,  the  burning  scarlet 
of  the  pomegranate  blossom  ;  Canada, 
the  brilliant  foliage  of  the  sugar  maple  ; 
Prussia,  its  beloved  linden,  and  Greece, 
the  purple-eyed  violet  of  the  woods. 
The  lowly  thistle,  which  grows  so  abun- 
dantly on  the  barren  moors  of  bonnie 
Scotland,  is  introduced  into  the  armor- 
ial bearings  of  that  country,  while  the 
emerald  green  of  the  shamrock  is  deai* 
to  the  heart  of  every  loyal  Irishman. 
This  plant  is  so  true  to  its  native  soil 
that  it  dies  when  transplanted  to  an 
alien  land.  The  homely  leek  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  the  emblem  of 
the  rugged  Welshmen.  Germany  claims 
the  lovely  blue  cornflower,  the  favorite 


of  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  and  almost  every 
nation  has  appropriated  some  flor^ 
symbol,  which  emblematizes  a  sentiment 
or  is  indigenous  to  the  country. 

Being  a  commercial  and  material  na- 
tion, America  has  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the  choosing  of  a  national  flower. 
Every  now  and  then  the  question  is 
agitated,  and  the  children  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  different  States  have 
from  time  to  time  signified  their  predi- 
lection for  certain  blossoms  by  the 
casting  of  votea  Not  nearly  all  of  the 
States  have  made  a  decision  so  far. 
The  rose  finds  favor  in  New  York  State, 
the  peach  -  blossom  in  Delaware,  the 
pine  cone  and  tassel  in  Maine,  red 
clover  in  Vermont,  the  moccasin  flower 
in  Minnesota,  the  rose  in  Iowa,  the 
syringa  in  Idaho,  golden-rod  in  Ala- 
bama»  columbine  in  Colorado,  bitter 
root  in  Montana,  golden  -  rod  in  Ne- 
braska, wild  rose  in  North  Dakota, 
mistletoe  in  Oklahoma  Territory,  golden- 
rod  in  Oregon,  and  the  sego  lily  in  Utah. 
By  the  foregoing  list  it  will  b^  seen  that 
the  golden-rod  and  rose  are  the  favorites, 
and  have  been  duplicated  in  several 
States.  This  is  not  quite  as  it  should 
be,  for  every  State  should  have  its  own 
flower  as  a  distinctive  badge. 

COLOR 

It  is  claimed  that  color  exercises  a 
potent  influence  over  the  human  race. 
The  mystics  believe  that  every  person  is 
surrounded  by  an  aureole  of  a  color 
pertaining  to  his  or  her  nature.  We  are 
told  that  blue,  the  color  of  heaven,  indi- 
cates the  purest  soul ;  purple  also  ranks 
high  in  the  scale,  and  pink  and  red 
indicate  grossness,  immorality,  materi- 
ali^. 

Experiments  have  been  made  as  to 
the  influence  of  color  on  invalids,  and 
years  ago  the  blue-glass  craze  was  given 
wide  credence,  but  finally  became  ex- 
ploded. 

A  woman  heralded  the  fact  that  she 
had  discovered  the  efficacy  of  color-baths 
for  certain  ailments,  and  she  gained 
quite  a  number  of  adherents.  Another 
genius  discovered  that  certain  tones  in 
music  were  represented  by  certain 
shades  of  color,  and  that  those  who  un- 
derstood the  science  could  derive  as 
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mach  pleasure  as  when  listening  to  a 
performer. 

Balzac  seems  to  have  held  certain 
ideas  as  to  the  influence  of  color  upon 
human  beings,  and  averred  that  he  could 
tell  the  disposition  of  a  woman  by  the 
colors  she  a£fected.  Thus,  he  declared 
that  a  fondness  for  white  marked  the 
coquette  ;  that  romantic  and  amiable 
women  afTected  pink,  and  that  the  woman 
with  a  predilection  for  green  and  orange 
was  sure  to  have  a  quarrelsome  dis- 
position ;  that  beauties  who  had  passed 
their  first  youth  were  inclined  to  lilac 
and  purple  ;  that  those  of  a  melancholy 
di^osition  were  disposed  to  wear  gray, 
and  that  the  persons  who  always  wore 
black,  unless  they  were  in  mourning, 
were*  sure  to  be  of  a  suspicious  and 
quarrelsome  nature.  According  to  this 
&eory,  red  and  yellow  are  excitants ; 
green  and  blue,  bilious ;  orange,  fiery ; 
gray,  melancholy,  and  lilac,  quiet  and  un- 
ostentatious. 

Colors  do  undoubtedly  wield  a  strange 
influence  over  sensitive  organisms,  and 
afiEect  them  agiteeably  or  disagreeably ; 
thus  a  certain  female  novelist  is  a  prey 
to  nausea  and  faintness  when  she  comes 
in  contact  with  a  mass  of  yellow.  Com- 
binations of  color  have  a  singular  efiEect 
on  other  natures. 

WOMAN'S  VANITY 

FsicnnNE  vanity  is  not  the  product  of 
our  efiEete  civilization,  but  is  as  old  as 
the  history  of  the  world. 

The  Jewish  and  Egyptian  women  were 
arrant  coquettes  and  well  versed  in  the 
artificialities  of  the  toilette.  When 
Jezebel  learned  of  the  approach  of  Jehu 
she  sought  to  enhance  her  charms  by 
painting  her  face  and  blackening  her 
eyes  with  antimony. 

Judith,  before  she  proceeded  on  her 
murderous  mission  to  the  tent  of  Holo- 
femes,  bathed  and  perftimed  her  person 
with  infinite  care,  and  wrapped  herself 
'in  a  splendid  veil,  in  whose  voluminous 
folds  she  concealed  her  cruel  weapon. 

The  most  valuable  gift  which  Mary 
Magdalene  could  lay  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus  was  an  alabaster  box  of  precious 
ointment^  which  attested  to  the  Jewish 
custom  of  using  unguents  and  perfumes 
upon  the  body. 


During  the  Roman  Empire  Venus  was 
the  tutelary  deity  of  womankind,  and 
high  and  low,  young  and  old  bent  the 
knee  before  her  shrine.  The  adorn- 
ment of  the  person  was  looked  upon  as 
a  tribute  of  worship  to  the  lovely  god- 
dess, and  every  woman  sought  to  do  her 
reverence.  The  art  of  embellishing  the 
person  became  a  veritable  craze,  and  a 
woman  of  fortune  was  wont  to  employ 
as  many  as  eighteen  tire-women,  who 
were  called  by  names  suggestive  of  their 
particular  occupation&  There  were 
maids  who  attended  to  the  hair  alone, 
and  were  known  as  cenifloren ;  the  pec- 
lodes  anointed  the  abundant  tresses  with 
fragrant  oils,  and  the  omatrix  put  the 
finishing  touches,  placing  the  jewels  and 
flowers  in  the  elaborate  coiffure. 

The  Roman  belles  of  the  Empire  dyed 
their  hair  blond,  red,  and  even  blue,  ac- 
cording to  the  caprice  of  the  moment 
They  used  cosmetics  of  every  kind  to 
excess,  and,  like  the  Moorish  women, 
augmented  the  lustre  of  their  eyes  by 
means  of  antimony ;  they  also  pencilled 
their  eyebrows  with  a  bodkin  blackened 
in  the  smoke  of  frankincense. 

Wealthy  women  bathed  in  asses'  milk, 
and  slept  with  their  faces  poulticed  with 
bread  steeped  in  asses'  milk,  in  order  to 
efiEace  wrinkles.  Even  poets  sang  the 
praises  of  certain  cosmetics,  and  Ovid 
wrote  a  laudatory  poem  on  the  merits 
of  a  preparation  wluch  he  asserted  pre- 
served the  freshness  of  the  skin  to  old 
age.  It  was  a  curious  mixture,  and 
was  compounded  of  lily  roots,  yolks  of 
eggs,  hartshorn,  gum  benzoin,  flour, 
and  honey,  which  were  all  boiled  to- 
gether. 

Pliny  mentions  a  species  of  face  pow- 
der, made  of  earth  from  the  island  of 
Chio,  dissolved  in  vinegar;  Juvenal 
writes  that  the  countenances  of  the 
Roman  women  were  disfigured  with 
this  supposed  beautifier. 

Among  the  Roman  ladies  it  was  the 
fashion  to  be  very  pale,  as  red  cheeks 
were  not  deemed  aristocratic.    To  at- 
tain this  desirable  pallor,  a  quantity  of 
chalk  was  rubbed  on  the  face. 

Many  of  the  cosmetics  in  use  in 
Greece  and  Rome  have  been  discovered 
among  ancient  relics;  antimony,  the 
oldest  of  them  all,  has  been  found  in 
the  utensils  belonging  to  the  Stone  Age. 
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WHEEL-WHIRLS 

A  NovsL  device  for  cyclists  is  a  small 
mirror  attached  on  a  pivotal  arm  to  the 
front  of  the  wheel  This  mirror  is  not 
intended  to  pander  to  the  yanity  of 
the  rider,  but  is  to  be  used  as  a  safety 
attachment  Few  cyclists  are  sufficient- 
ly expert  to  torn  around  in  the  saddle, 
so  by  this  means  they  may  be  warned  of 
any  danger  behind  tiiem  by  viewing  the 
sitnation  in  the  handy  mirror. 

Instead  of  the  bell,  the  up-to-date 
rider  uses  a  whistle,  which  is  worked  by 
pressing  the  foot  on  a  lever.  The  whis- 
tle may  be  heard  a  long  distance  away, 
and  is  more  practical  than  the  belL 

Our  Australasian  second-cousins  have 
eoined  a  new  word  which  stands  for  the 
feminine  cyclist :  it  is  "  cycla-donna," 
or,  in  plain  English,  a  ''  bicycle  woman." 

Some  riders,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
lamps  are  easily  extinguished,  have 
adopted  the  gaudy  Chinese  lantern, 
which,  if  it  goes  out,  is  readily  noticed. 
In  the  evening  these  gay  lanterns  are 
very  attractive. 

The  tete^rtdte  bicycle  is  becoming 
immensely  popular,  and  is  superseding 
the  tandem.  It  is  a  far  more  sociable 
vehicle  than  the  latter,  where  all  of 
one's  attention  is  absorbed,  and  where 
the  riders  must  necessarily  turn  their 
backs  on  each  other ;  another  immense 
advantage  is  that,  having  two  wheels,  it 
cannot  upset  easily. 

Abroad,  the  motor  tricycle  is  fast  be- 
coming popular ;  one  great  recommen- 
dation is  that  it  will  not  slip  on  wet 
roads,  a  thing  that  the  ordinary  bicycle 
is  almost  sure  to  do. 

A  double-century  ride  in  a  single  day 
is  a  great  achievement  for  a  woman  ; 
this  has  been  successfully  accomplished 
by  a  Denver  woman,  Mrs.  Reinhart. 
She  has  also  ridden  ten  centuries  in  as 
many  days 

COLOR-BLINDNESS 

Instancbb  of  color-blindness  are  fre- 
quent, and  now  the  signalmen  and  en- 
gineers on  ndlroads  are  examined  as  to 
&eir  sense  of  color.  Mistaking  a  green 
for  a  red  signal  may  have  fatal  results, 
so  that  it  behooves  those  who  expect  to 
occupy  such  positions  to  decide  whether 
their  sense  of  color  is  perfect. 


COLLEGES  AND  CLUBS 

Miss  Ramsat,  the  daughter  of  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Olasgow,  has 
just  won  high  honors  at  Newnham. 
She  inherits  the  intellectual  talents  of 
her  family,  her  cousin  being  at  the  head 
of  the  cliwsical  Tripos  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

In  England  the  advanced  woman  is 
even  more  emancipated  than  her  sister 
of  America.  In  one  or  two  of  the  Lon- 
don literary  clubs  women  claim  the 
privilege  of  smoking,  and  no  one  seems 
to  find  it  extraordinary  for  the  members 
to  puff  away  at  a  cigarette  or  even  a 
more  mannish  Reina  Victoria. 

After  tasting  the  sweets  of  society 
tiiamphs,  Lady  Ulrica  Duncombe  has 
entered  Girton  College  as  an  undergrad- 
uate, where  she  will  devote  herself  to 
the  study  of  philosophy  and  histoiy. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford  still  refuse  to 
allow  women  to  enter  their  doors, 
claiming  that  they  have  quite  as  many 
advantages  at  their  own  institutions  of  ^ 
learning,  and  that  they  should  be  satis- 
fied with  the  latitude  accorded  them. 

The  Poet  Parliament  Club  is  an  insti- 
tution originated  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Hardin 
Walworth.  In  it  science,  current  events, 
and,  in  fact,  everything  of  interest  is  dis- 
cussed, the  one  exception  being  politics, 
which  is  a  tabooed  subject. 

Cornell  is  co-educational.  Sage  Col- 
lege being  the  building  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  girl  students. 

Even  the  girls'  colleges  have  adopted 
the  popular  yell ;  Wellesley's  is  perhaps 
the  most  original  and  Aesthetic  of  any, 
and  is  a  succession  of  musical  sounds, 
a  rhythmical  cheer  sung  by  the  girls,  and 
much  more  attractive  than  the  roar  of 
the  usual  college  boy.  Tra-la-la-la  is 
repeated  four  times  in  succession  in  a 
monotone,  the  sing-song  terminating  in 
W-e-l-l-e-8-l-e-y  twice  repeated. 

Some  of  the  colors  of  the  women's 
colleges,  and  those  where  both  men  and 
women  are  admitted,  are  as  follows : 
Vassar's  colors  are  the  most  original,  and 
are  rose  and  gray  ;  Wellesley  nas  blue ; 
Barnard,  blue  and  white  ;  the  University 
of  Chicago,  maroon  ;  Raddifie,  red  and 
white;  Pratt  Institute,  cadmium  yel- 
low ;  Oberlin,  crimson  and  gold  ;  Bryn 
Mawr,  yellow  and  white ;  ComeD,  royal 
purple,  etc. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT 

A  RENAI88ANGB  of  paganism  is  threat- 
ened in  Paris.  Several  well-known  lit- 
tirateurs,  poets,  and  artists  have  banded 
tiiemselyes  together  in  a  society,  whose 
cult  is  the  adoration  of  the  heathen 
deities.  This  romantic  revival  has  al- 
ready a  number  of  apostles,  and  has 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  latter-day  ro- 
manticists. 

The  button  taA  is  the  latest  thing  out ; 
not  only  are  women  making  a  collection 
of  campaign  buttons,  but  of  those  used 
for  advertising  specialties  and  to  desig- 
nate societies  and  religious  organiza- 
tions. Motto  buttons,  comic  and  sen- 
timental, are  worn  by  both  men  and 
women.  Girls  and  boys  decorate  them- 
selves with  Sunday-school  and  denomi- 
national buttons,  and  many  of  these 
ardent  collectors  are  the  proud  ownelrs 
of  hundreds  of  specimens. 

Paris  is  the  paradise  of  the  dressmak- 
er ;  in  this  city  there  are  more  than  70,000 
persons  who  make  articles  of  woman's 
dress,  and  65,000  dressmakers  alone.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  money  earned  year- 
ly  by  this  business  is  over  $232,726,000. 

The  sammer  lectures  at  Green  Acre, 
Me.,  have  been  largely  attended.  Mrs. 
Ole  Bull  and  Miss  Emma  Tbursby 
are  devoted  disciples  of  ethical  and 
progressive  thought.  There  was  a  Con- 
ference of  Comparative  Religions,  where 
a  Zoroastrian,  a  Buddhist,  and  Vedan- 
tic  philosopher,  a  Jewess,  and  other 
sects  were  represented.  The  Midsum- 
mer Nature  Worship  was  a  distinctive 
feature^  and  was  conducted  by  that 
learned  Mystic,  Professor  Bjerregaard, 
of  the  Astor  Library. 

Women  have  gone  in  heavily  for  poli- 
tics this  fall,  and  are  fast  becoming  po- 
tent factors  in  the  political  arena ;  there 
are  feminine  adherents  of  every  faction, 
who  do  all  in  their  power  to  influence 
votea 

Korea,  Turkey,  and  India  are  sending 
women  to  America  to  study  medicine. 
The  oriental  countries,  where  it  is  dese- 
cration for  a  man  to  touch  any  woman 
but  his  wife,  afford  an  excellent  field  for 
women  physicians,  many  English  and 
American  M.D.'s  having  a  lucrative 
practice  there. 


WOMEN  UP  TO  DATE 

The  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  has 
been  bestowed  on  many  men,  soldiers, 
scientists,  and  philanthropists,  and  on 
but  two  women.  Rosa  Bonheur  was 
the  first  to  receive  the  much-coveted 
honor,  and  proudly  wears  the  red  rib- 
bon on  her  breast.  It  has  lately  been 
conferred  on  Sister  Marie  Chantal,  a 
nun  and  a  nurse  in  the  Tours  Hospital 
Sceur  Marie  has  been  with  the  French 
army  in  the  field  and  rendered  valuable 
service. 

Mrs.  Phebe  Hanaford  interprets  a 
certain  passage  in  the  Bible  as  meaning 
that  in  those  days  men  did  menial 
labor.  The  one  in  question  is  IL' 
Kings  xzi.  13  :  **  And  I  will  wipe  up 
Jerusalem  as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish,  vdp- 
ing  it  and  turning  it  upside  dow^." 

The  late  Mrs.  Hicks-Lord  was  a  re- 
markable person.  Of  rather  Amassonian 
proportions,  she,  nevertheless,  had  great 
feminine  charms,  and  could  keep  ImH  a 
dozen  men  interested  and  fakseinated. 

Utah's  admission  into  the  TTnion  was 
celebrated  by  a  grand  midsummer  car- 
nival The  queen,  Miss  Jean  Russell, 
is  a  wonian  of  rare  beauty.  There  were 
as  many  maids  of  honor  as  States  in 
the  Union,  and  the  prettiest  girls  from 
as  many  counties  were  chosen.  Mrs. 
Harry  Young  Jennings,  who  imper- 
sonated the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  is  a 
splendid-looking  woman. 

The  Countess  of  Annesley  is  a  &mous 
botanist  and  has  a  large  collection  of 
rare  plants  in  her  gardens,  many  of 
which  she  obtained  in  the  course  of  her 
travels.  This  talented  lady  is  also  a  fine 
musician,  performing  on  several  instru- 
ments with  equal  facility. 

Miss  PhCBbe  Hood  is  an  Indian  maiden 
and  daughter  of  a  Pawnee  chief;  she 
has  become  a  trained  nurse,  as  has  also 
Miss  Idly  Wind,  of  Canada,  who  is  of 
the  Ottawa  tribe,  and  Miss  Kate  Greenod, 
who  is  of  the  Wyandottes.  These  young 
women  took  the  course  in  Philadelphia, 
and  are  considered  excellent  nurses. 

Mrs.  Peary  frequently  lectures  in  place 
of  her  husband,  she  looks  very  pretty 
in  her  quaint  Arctic  costume.  The 
Eskimo  dogs  are  trained  to  obey  her 
voice. 
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THE  DRESSING-TABLE 

Mant  persons  consider  that  pencil- 
ling the  eyebrows  is  to  be  denounced. 

On  the  contrary,  the  use  of  the  dar- 
kening pencil  is  harmless,  and  the  ac- 
centuation of  the  line  above  the  eyes 
is  becoming  to  most  women.  The 
Turkish  women  use  a  silver  bodkin 
dipped  in  Kohl,  which  is  drawn  across 
the  brows  and  between  the  eyelids.  The 
eyebrow  pencil  is  rather  the  safest 
thing,  and  may  be  obtained  in  all  the 
shades  of  blonde,  brown,  and  black. 
These  pencils  must  not  be  carelessly 
used,  but  should  be  drawn  lightly  along 
the  curve  of  the  eyebrow,  care  being 
taken  to  wipe  off  any  superfluous  par- 
ticles that  might  adhere. 

A   SIMPLE   BEUEDT  FOB   SUNBUBN 

Bathe  the  face  on  coming  in,  for  about 
twenty  minutes  with  very  hot  water; 
this  removes  the  soreness  and  redness ; 
dry  with  a  soft,  hnen  towel  and  apply 
some  simple  emollient  cream. 

FOB  PEBFUMINa   THE   HAIB 

Procure  a  scrap  of  sandal-wood,  or 
the  water-lily  incense  sold  at  Japanese 
shops ;  ignite  the  end,  cover  the  head 
with  a  towel,  and  hold  the  hair  over  the 
fumes. 

FOB  DAin>BnFF 

Another  excellent  and  cleansing  wash 
for  the  eradication  of  dandruff  is  the 
following : 

Salta  of  tartar 3  drams. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 16  drops. 

Spirits  of  camphor 15  drops. 

Lemon-juice 1  pint. 

Mix  and  allow  to  remain  exposed  to 
the  air  for  half  an  hour  ;  then  bottle  for 
use. 

PUBB   FACE  POWDER 

Refined  starch 500  graina 

Subnitrate  of  bismuth 30       " 

Oxide  of  zinc 30 

Essence  of  rose  or  violet. . .      2       " 
Essence  of  sandal-wood  ...      1  grain. 


DAINTY  DISHES 

SWEETBREADS  A  UL  CB&ME 

Pabboil  the  sweetbreads  and  chop 
into  bits  with  some  French  mushrooms ; 
take  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  melt  in  a 
saucepan,  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour  rubbed  to  a  paste ;  pour  over  it  a 
half-pint  of  cream  and  stir  until  it  comes 
to  a  boil ;  add  the  sweetbreads  and 
mushrooms ;  set  the  saucepan  in  a  pan 
of  boiling  water  and  stir  for  five  min- 
utes ;  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
wineglassful  of  sherry.  Serve  in  paper 
cases. 

banana  FBAPP& 

strip  down  one  section  of  the  skin 
and  take  out  the  fruit ;  mash  to  a  pulp 
and  mix  with  whipped  cream  and  sugar ; 
return  to  the  skin  and  skewer  at  the  top 
with  a  toothpick  topped  with  a  bow  of 
ribbon  ;  place  in  the  ice-ohest  until  half 
frozen. 

SOBBET   OF   PEACHES 

Mash  one  quart  of  ripe  peaches  and 
mix  with  one  quart  of  water  and  one 
pint  of  sugar  ;  let  it  stand  an  hour,  and 
when  thoroughly  assimilated 
set  on  a  bed  of  whipped  cream. 


USEFUL   HINTS 

Kebosene  has  manifold  uses.  It  will, 
if  applied  at  once,  neutralize  fruit 
stains.  The  discolored  part  must  be 
washed  in  it  before  applying  soap  and 
water.  When  cleaning  windows  or 
mirrors  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  kero- 
sene mixed  with  the  water  will  cut  the 
dirt  and  make  the  work  easier. 

To  Clean  Bottles. — Take  common 
toilet  paper,  roll  lengthwise,  and  throw 
in  strong  hot  suds  with  a  little  soda ; 
fill  tbe  bottles  with  the  liquid  and  allow 
them  to  stand  for  abort  ten  minutes, 
then  shake  vigorously  and  rinse. 

Rnos  AND  Gabpets  that  have  been 
cleansed  with  naphtha  vdll  resist  the 
ravages  of  moths. 

Fob  a  Bubn. — Bind  the  place  imme- 
diately with  a  linen  rag  dipped  in 
linseed  oil  and  lime-water;  if  nothing 
else  is  at  hand,  rub  on  vaseline  and 
cover  thickly  with  flour. 
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A  DESERT  TRAGEDY 

By  H.  W,  Phillips 

A  LIVING  riyulet  of  glisteDing  scales 

Pours  down  the  desert's  seamed  and  blistering  face. 

The  Python  rears  his  head.     His  jewelled  eyes — 

Ablaze  with  malice  and  an  ancient  hate 

Of  every  other  thing  that  breathes  and  moves — 

Search  all  the  fevered,  yellow,  bald  expanse 

For  tokens  of  a  victim  or  a  foe. 

Behind  a  sheltering  rock  the  Lion  waits 

Bigid  as  marble  ;  belly  flat  to  earth 

And  every  muscle  strained  to  bow-string  pitch. 

Unseen  themselves,  his  pen-point  pupils  mark 

The  progress  of  his  crawling  enemy. 

The  arrow's  loosed !     The  living  catapult 

Has  launched  himself !     Thick  clouds  of  dust  roll  up 

Wherethrough,  like  lightning  in  a  storm  of  rain, 

There  darts  a  flash  of  swift  and  smiting  paw 

And  swifter  head,  that  quivers  out  of  reach 

And  then  returns  a  blow  too  swift  to  dodge. 

A  deadly  girdle  belts  the  tawny  form  ; 

The  frightful  roar  has  dwindled  to  a  moan  ; 

But  ever  shriller  comes  the  mocking  hisa 

Upon  the  sands  they  toss  and  writhe  and  twist 

While  teeth  as  well  as  claws  ply  desperate  wrath — 

Both  impotent  I    For  ever  tighter  grows 

The  belt  of  flesh;  until  the  one-time  King 

Drinks  in  his  breath  in  sobs,  and  through  his  lungs 

The  broken  rib-points  pierce.     But  still  there  burns 

An  ember  of  the  fury  of  his  might; 

With  oue  last  anguished  wrench  he  sinks  his  teeth 

Into  the  spotted  body  of  his  foe. 

Bage  satisfied  relights  his  glazing  eye  ; 

The  serpent's  coils  bulge  big  and  fierce  with  pain ; 

Then  comes  a  crackling  sound  of  broken  bones — 

A  dark  red  stream  escapes  the  Lion's  mouth. 

When  next  the  full  moon  lights  the  tropic  night 
Their  frames,  picked  clean  and  whitened  by  the  sun, 
Will  lie  upon  the  shifting,  burning  sand 
Commingled  in  good  fellowship  at  last. 
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THE  STREET  ARABS  OF  MICHAEL  WOOLF 
By  V.  Robard 


POSSIBLY  tiie  most  distinctive 
quality  of  the  work  of  this  popu- 
lar artist  is  lovableness.  Herein 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  has 
no  living  superior.  His  wit  is  as  endear- 
ing as  his  pathoa  Though  this  latter 
may  sometimes  be  cutting,  his  wit  nev- 
er IS. 

His  work  has  the  saving  grace  of 
genius,  surely,  for  among  the  many  im- 
itators his  success  has  flattered  him 
with,  none  have  achieved  any  real  place. 
Others  have  hunted  the  street  arab  in  his 
lair,  and  tried  to  preserve  him  in  India 
ink  ;  and  others  have  caught  him  with 
more  photographic  detail  and  exactness 
than  Mr.  Woolf ;  but  certainly  no  one 
has  made  such  fascinating  use  of  him. 

One  of  the  factors  of  Mr.  Woolf 's  suc- 
cess is  undoubtedly  his  technic  ;  though 
in  a  certain  sense  he  is  not  a  technician 
at  alL  He  still  sticks  to  the  old  lines 
laid  dovni  for  the  di*aughtsmen  of  the 
other  "end  of  the  century."  Photo- 
graphic processes  and  the  opening  up 
of  the  half-tone  field  have  changed  the 


Mr.  Woolf. 
Pbvtofraph  by  SchloM,  New  York. 


Santi  Claui:  "Poor  little  thing,  I  never  visit  her  except 
in  her  dream*." 


whole  look  of  illustration ;  but  Mr. 
Woolf  has  persevered  along  the  sim- 
ple lines  and  the  cautious  cross-hatch- 
mg  of  the  days  of  Cruikshank,  Bowland- 
son,  Leech,  and  the  others.  He  is  wise 
after  his  generation— a  long  while  after. 
His  work  bears  such  a  trade-mark  that 
it  can  be  identified  as  far  as  it  can  be 
seen. 

Mr.  Woolf  8  career  has  been  closely 
identified  with  that  of  the  American 
comic  paper.  His  father  drew  and 
wrote  for  Jxtdy,  the  first  of  our  humor- 
ous journals.  Mr.  W^oolf  himself  was  a 
contributor  to  Vanity  Fair,  the  small 
and  early  periodical  with  which  Arte- 
muB  Ward  was  connected.  It  was  in  a 
letter  to  this  short-lived  sheet 
that  the  Artemus  made  his 
classic,  but  too-much  neglect- 
ed, remark :  "  A  comic  paper 
ought  to  contain  a  goak  once 
in  a  while."  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  this  aspersion    was    not 
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meant  to  glance  at  the 
work  of  Mr.  Woolf. 

Though  unfortunately 
bom  in  London,  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Woolf  was 
quick  to  mend  his  ways 
by  becoming  an  American 
citizen.  He  studied  art 
at  Munich  and  in  Paris, 
devoting  some  time  to 
genre,  under  I^ouard 
Fr^re,  in  Ecouen. 

Mr.  Woolf  s  chief  activ- 
ity has  been  as  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Ldfey  in 
which  his  leaven  has  been 
agreeably  prominent  He 
joined  lAfe's  retinue  very 
soon  after  the  beginning 
of  its  career,  but  has  of 
late  become  a  free  lance. 

Before   devoting  him- 
self to  his  pen  Mr.  Woolf 
served  the  stage.     He 
played  all  sorts  of  ''legitimate"  roles 
for  seven  years,  beginning  as  an  actor 
at  the  Boston  Museum;  while  the 
late   and    deeply  regretted    James 
Lewis  was  there,  by  the  way. 

The  effect  of  the  theatre  is,  I  think, 
evident  in    many    of    Mr.    Woolf s 
drawings.    The  usual  actor  likes  few 
things  so  well   as    burlesquing  melo- 
drama ;  and   the  quaint  hifalutin  Mr. 


THE    RUNAWAYS. 

Oh,  Algernon,  if  wo  should  be  overtook  !  " 
Algernon:   "Rest  easy,  my  trembiin'  lily,  it   ain't  possible;    mer  steed   is  as 
swift  o'  foot  as  any  on  the  peraries.     In  a  few  moments  more  we  will  be  on  the 
outsquirts  of  the  village,  an'  me  oath  what  I  have  registered  above  will   be   ful- 
filled, and  you  will  be  mer  bride." 

From  "Lili." 


Maud: 


I 


"It's  a  wonderful  sight,  eh,  Susanna?" 
"Won^er.ful  !  " 

"I  dunno  how  it  is  with  you  wimmin  folks,  but  it  makes  us  men  feel  aw 
ful  intiggernifikint  I  " 

From  "  Llfo." 


Woolf  puts  in  the  mouths  of  his  gam- 
ins is  surely  traceable  to  such  a  source. 
Possibly  the  chief  charm  of  Mr. 
Woolf  s  work  is  the  captivating  in- 
congruity between  the  realism  of 
his  pictures  and  the  dialogues  he 
writes  beneath  them.     Such  speech 
was  never  heard  on  sea  or  land.    The 
inmixture  of  a  few  grains  of  dialect  only 
heightens  the  delicious  impossibility  of 
it.     The    Bowery    melo- 
drama, the  worst  form  of 
"    _  it,  which  flourishes  in  the 

dime-museums  along  with 
,         other  curiosities,  does  fur- 
-C ^  '  nish  some  such  gaudy  ro- 

^  manticism  ;  but  that  the 

gush -abominating  street- 
rats  should  use  it  even  to 
their  grimy  Dulcineas,  is 
quite  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  possible. 

It  is  then  something  of 
a  crux  to  put  such  speech 
in  their  mouths  without 
outraging  the  reader's  in- 
terest. The  hardness  of 
this  test  must  explain  the 
abject  failure  of  Mr. 
Woolf s  imitators.  That 
he  has  succeeded  so  emi- 
nently and  given  his  work 
a  charm  as  individual  as  it 
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f.  long  against  iconoclastic  pos- 

terity. Humanity  is  strange- 
ly susceptible  to  the  mixture 
of  the  impossible  with  the 
realistic,  when  it  is  done  ar- 
tistically. Take  "As  You 
Like  It/'  for  instance,  and 
note  the  divine  mingling  of 
realities  with  impossibly  poe- 
tical dialogue.  Where  Shake- 
speare has  succeeded,  hun- 
I  dreds  of  pastoral  dramatists 

j  have  failed   ridiculously. 

j  There   is   hardly   any  place 

where  success  relies  so  com- 
pletely on  inspiration  as  here. 
The  spirit  of  Mr.  Woolfs 
humor  is  just  like  that  of 
Charles  Lanjb's,  though  en- 
tirely different  Both  hunt 
the  quaint  enthusiastically, 
and  with  inspired  judgment 
Neither  seeks  to  dazzle  and 
startle  his  client  into  sub- 
mission ;  both  leave  him  in  a 
beatific  glow  of  delight.  This 
is  high  praise  for  a  contem- 
HARD  HIT.  porary  artist,  but  surely  the 

"  I  My.  mister,  have  y«r  got  a  p«nny  walentin*  what  rhymes  tar  Maggie?  "       SUf&agCS     of     the    multitude 

From  ••  ufc."  that  watchcs  for  his  work  will 

approve  it 
is  irresistible,  surely  gives  him  a  niche        Mr.  Woolf  is  notable  among  his  fel- 
apart  and  a  niche  that  looks  secure  for    low  pen-drivers  for  the  negative  as  weU 


The  Ratification  of  the  Ticket  in  Donovan's  Lane. 
Drawn  for  Godey't  Magftsine. 
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■3^   '^-— -_ 

"  Lock  y«r  door,  Jim,  an'  keep  d«  police  out ;  dit  f  ght 
it  a-goin'  ter  be  a  record  breaker !  " 


as  the  positive  side  of  his  success.  The 
sudden  growth  of  the  comic-paper  idea 
and  the  excessive  development  of  this 
field  of  art  have  led  those  whose  skill 
has  given  their  work  a  widened  demand, 
into  using  their  art  more  as  an  ever- 

i'ogging  hackney  than  as  a  whimsical 
Pegasus.  In  consequence  their  output 
diminishes  in  interest  and  in  skill,  and 
their  drawings  score  failure  with  in- 
creasing frequency.  Mr.  Woolf,  how- 
ever, has  handled  his  street-Arabian 
steed  with  proper  respect  and  mercy. 

While  the  total  amount  of  his  life- 
work  is  large,  this  is  rather  because  fate 
has  spared  him  for  the  world's  pleasance 
than  because  he  is  especially  prolific. 
As  it  is,  there  is  hardly  any  prominent 


'  Them  looks  like  Jimmy's  legs  !  " 

~ What  waa  I  to  do? 


'  I  wonder  how  that  feels.' 
From  ••  Life." 


Maud  : 

Alphonse  :  "Them  ta  Jimmy's  legs. 
He  said  he'd  foller  our  footsteps  night  an'  day  afore  he'd 
permit  us  to  have  a  clandesting  meetin',  so  I  tied  his  hands 
'hind  his  back,  gagged  him  with  a  bottle  o'  ink,  and  putt 
ice-box  on  his  stummick.  (With  deep  feeling)  Oh.  Maud, 
darling,  I  have  so  much  to  tell  yer !" 


maker  of  comics  whose  success  is  so  un- 
failing. It  wiU  be  a  surprise  to  most 
of  his  clientele  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Woolf 
does  not  work  from 
models.  Others  not- 
ing the  sketchiness 
and  simplicity  of  his 
pictures  have  seen 
that  there  is  little 
need  of  careful  and 
minute  study  of  types. 
But  a  large  fund  of 
experience  in  the  mat- 
ter is  highly  evident. 
Mr.  WooH  knows  the 
people  and  the  places 
ne  draws,  intimately. 
On  his  tours  through 
shantytown  and  gam- 
inland  he  makes  care- 
ful mental  notes, 
which  a  remarkable 
memory  stores  away 
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A    FIN    DE    SifeCLE    BOY. 

Captain  :  "  T'row  up  yar  han't  an  dontcher  do  no  monkay  bizneu 
wid  yar  t'roat  by  hollerin.  or  yer'll  ba  thovin'  clouds  in  last  than  twenty 
minits;  corporal,  you  an'  moccasin-^ced  Mortv  go  t'rough  da  loidy  an' 
pinch  all  da  bone*  an'  plunks  wot  you  kin  find  ! 

Corporal  (saluting):  "  Wotaver  yer  says  goas  !  " 

Drawn  for  Godty's  Magulne. 


for  use  at  the  proper  time.  Being  a 
true  humorist,  Mr.  Woolf  is  naturally 
successful  with  pathos.  I  shall  never 
forget  one  of  his  Christmas  pictures. 
In  the  embrasure  of  a  great  show- 
window  cowered  a  half-clad  little  girl, 
a  waif,  over  her  shoe -tops  in  snow 
and  suffering  bitterly  from  the  cold.  In 
the  window  was  a  gorgeous  doll  with  a 
placard  bearing  the  legend,  "  This  doll 
can  say  *  mamma.' "  That  was  all  there 
was  to  the  picture.  The  point  needed 
no  elaborate  enforcement.  It  cut  too 
deeply  into  the  quick  for  that.  I  don't 
know  that  I  ever  saw  a  picture  of  more 


direct  or  more  telling  pa- 
thos. 

In  this  he  resembles  Ian 
Madaren.  Other  artists  are 
content  to  move  the  reader 
climactically  by  a  progression 
of  appeals  to  his  sympathies. 
Maclaren  hunts  out  the  tears 
with  one  searching  sentence. 
Like  Mr.  Woolf,  he  has  also 
an  excellent  gift  of  humor. 

The  humorist  is  almost  al- 
ways singularly  gifted  with 
paretic  powers  also.  The 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  saves 
him  from  spelling  pathos  with 
a  b.  Being  human,  he  knows 
what  suffering  is,  and  he  is  pro- 
fessionaUy  an  abominator  of 
sham.  He  knows,  therefore,  the  way  to 
the  keen  and  the  sure  expression  of  the 
sorrowful.  Tom  Hood  is  a  noteworthy 
example.  His  "  Song  of  the  Shirt "  and 
his  ''Bridge  of  Sighs"  need  not  be 
mentioned.  Even  the  late  BiU  Nye, 
who  avoided  the  serious  as  a  plague, 
once  deviated  into  pathos  in  his  story 
"Her  Tired  Hands"  vdth  irresistible 
effect  The  stage  comedian  is  likely  to 
have  the  same  abilities.  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son's "Rip  Van  Winkle"  is  possibly 
the  most  familiar  example,  but  others 
might  be  multiplied. 
The  good   thing  about  Mr.  Woolfs 


'  Them's  for  a  funeral,  I  guass." 

'  Sure." 

'An'  there's  some  pleasure  in  bein'  a  Fi'th  Avenyer  corpsa." 
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INDEPENDENCE. 

H«  :  "  Hort«nM  VMetin*  Debris,  from  this  hour  henceforwardforth  we   ain't  to   each  other  what  we  wuz  a  week  ago. 
I  brartd  yer  at  a  flirt  an'  a  croquette." 

She  (haughtily) :  "  As  you  please,  Reginald  Overton.    There  are  others." 

Prom  ••Life." 


humor  is  that  while  its  habitat  is  in 
places  of  squalor  and  want,  it  lives  there 
quite  without  pessimism.  Mr.  Woolf  is 
sometimes  serious,  but  never  dismal 
He  looks  on  the  bright  side  of  a  life 
which  is  not  by  any  means  devoid  of 
sunshine. 

Unlike  many  contemporary  draughts- 
men, Mr.  Woolf  does  not  depend  for  his 
ideas  upon  an  "idealist" — to  use  that 


good  word  technically  for  the  nonce, 
with  reference  to  a  man  that  furnishes 
ideas  for  other  men  to  draw  up.  Mr. 
Woolf  has,  therefore,  a  right  to  the 
honors  of  literary  invention  as  well  as 
of  artistic.  His  work  as  a  whole  is  so 
full  of  individuality  and  of  both  fantas- 
tic and  realistic  charm  that  it  eminently 
deserves  the  convenient  permanence  of 
book  form. 
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A  Crayon  of  Franklin.— By  Mrs.  Oliver  Chanriplam 


BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN 
By  George  C.  Lay 

II. -FRANKLIN  THE  POLITICIAN  AND  THE  STATESMAN 

O  Liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright, 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight ; 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smiling  Plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train  ; 
Eas*d  of  her  load,  Subjection  grows  more  light 
And  Poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thv  sight; 
Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  Nature  gay 
Giv'st  beauty  to  the  sun  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

— Addison, 


FRANKLIN'S  success  as  a  politician 
was  due  to  his  humor,  lus  native 
shrewdness,  his  knowledpfe  of  hu- 
man nature  and  the  commanding  influ- 
ence of  a  superior  mind.  He  did  not 
always  scruple  in  gaining  a  point  or 
holding  on  to  office. 

As  early  as  1736  he  was  elected  Clerk 
of  the  Assembly,  a  position  he  held  for 
fourteen  years.  This  gave  him  the 
public  printing  and  was  his  first  intro- 
duction into  public  life.  He  was  popu- 
lar among  all  classes.  He  was  often 
selected  as  arbitrator  in  disputes  and 
his  advice  was  frequently  asked. 

"Friend  Franklin,"  said  a  noted 
Quaker  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  "thou 
knowest  everything.  Canst  thou  tell 
me  how  I  am  to  preserve  my  small  beer 


in  the  back  of  my  yard.  My  neighbors, 
I  find,  are  tapping  it  for  ine."  Frank- 
lin's reply  set  the  whole  tovm  laugh- 
ing :  "  Put  a  barrel  of  old  Madeira  by 
the  side  of  it" 

An  amusing  glimpse  of  the  politics 
of  Colonial  tunes  is  given  in  Tudor's 
life  of  James  Otis.  A  friend  of  Otis's 
describes  his  own  methods  as  follows  : 

"I  can  tell  you  by  way  of  example 
some  of  the  steps  I  take.  Two  or  three 
weiaks  before  an  election  comes  on,  I 
send  to  the  cooper  and  get  all  my  casks 
put  in  order.  I  say  nothing  about  the 
number  of  hoops.  I  send  to  the  mason 
and  have  some  jobs  done  to  the  hearths 
or  chimneys.  I  have  the  carpenter  to 
make  some  repairs  on  the  roof  of  the 
woodhouse.      I  often  go  down  to  the 
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shipyards  about  eleven  o'clock  when 
they  break  off  to  take  their  drink  and 
enter  into  conversation  with  them. 
They  all  vote  for  me." 

This  same  friend  did  not  waste  his 
energies  or  his  time  either,  for  it  is 
said  that  after  his  election  te  the  Legis- 


methods  if  necessary.  In  1747  some 
opposition  developed  against  him 
among  the  Quakers  on  account  of  his 
advocacy  of  warlike  measures  against 
the  French  and  Indians,  and  one  young 
man,  who  had  an  eye  to  the  clerkship, 
advised  him  io  resign  and  thus  avoid 


Franklin. — By  Dupleuis. 


lature  a  long  time  elapsed  before  he 
again  visited  the  shipyards.  When  he 
did  so,  one  of  the  journeymen  re- 
marked that  he  did  not  come  te  see  them 
so  often  since  the  House  had  elected 
him  a  member  of  the  Ck>unciL  "Oh, 
yes,"  he  replied,  "  that  is  true  ;  but  my 
time  is  so  much  taken  up.  And  then 
you  know  it  is  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives that  chooses  the  Council." 

Franklin  did  not  go  te  the  shipyards 
and  talk  io  the  men,  but  he  would  not 
have    hesitated    te    use     such    simple 


the  disgrace  of  being  dismissed.  Frank- 
lin told  him  in  reply  that  he  had  heard 
of  a  public  man  who  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  seek  and  never  to  decline 
office.  Franklin  added:  "I  approve 
of  this  rule,  and  shaU  practise  it  with  a 
small  addition.  I  shall  never  ask,  never 
refuse,  and  never  resign  an  office." 

Later  in  life,  in  1768,  he  wrote  to  his 
sister  referring  to  his  office  of  post- 
master :  "  My  enemies  were  forced  to 
content  themselves  with  abusing  me 
plentifully  in  the  newspapers,  endeavor- 
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ing  to  proToke  me  to  resign.  In  this 
the^  are  not  likely  to  sacceed,  I  being 
dencient  in  the  Christian  virtue  of 
resignation." 

In  1737  he  became  postmaster  of 
Philadelphia,  which  in  those  early  days 
was  a  small  office,  but  he  held  it 
for  sixteen  years.  In  volume  of  busi- 
ness it  probably  but  little  exceeded 
that  of  the  New  York  Post-office,  con- 
cerning which  Franklin  wrote  in  1757 : 
"  Mr.  Colden  [Postmaster  in  New  York] 
could  not  spare  his  daughter,  as  she 
helps  him  in  the  post-office,  he  having 
no  dert" 

In  1753,  upon  the  death  of  the  Post- 
master-General for  America,  Franklin 
and  William  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  were 
commissioned  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  be  Deputy  Postmasters  for  the 
Colonies.  Franklin  continued  in  this 
office  until  1774,  when  he  was  dismissed 
by  order  of  King  George  IIL 

His  administration  of  the  post-office 
was  most  enterpi-ising  and  successful 
He  took  long  journeys  of  thousands  of 
miles  in  the  summers  with  his  horse 
and  caiTiage,  accompanied  by  his  daugh- 
ter Sallie  on  a  pony,  inspecting  the 
post-offices  of  the  country  and  studying 
ways  to  improve  the  facilities.  He  in- 
stituted many  reforms  and  increased 
the  number  of  mails  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.    Formerly  the  mails 


Franklin  and  his  Daughter  Sallie  on  a  Journey  Inspecting  the 


between  these  cities  went  once  a  week 
in  summer  and  once  a  fortnight  in  win- 
ter ;  he  started  mails  three  times  a  week 
in  summer  and  once  a  week  in  winter. 
Formerly  it  took  six  weeks  to  get  an 
answer  by  mail  from  Boston  to  Phila- 
delphia ;  he  reduced  this  time  to  three 
week&  He  reduced  the  rates  of  post- 
age. Letters  by  land  cost  for  sixty 
miles  four  pence,  a  hundred  miles  six 
pence,  two  hundred  miles  eight  pence, 
and  every  additional  hundred  miles  two 
pence.  Letters  by  sea,  any  distance, 
cost  four  pence.  He  improved  the 
roads  and  his  pOst-riders  were  required 
to  carry  all  newspapers,  instead  of  carry- 
ing only  those  issued  by  a  postmaster — 
a  species  of  monopoly  formerly  much 
in  vogue,  from  which  he  had  himself 
sufiered. 

The  deputies  were  aUowed  each  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  provided  the 
post-office  department  of  the  colonies 
yielded  that  amount  For  sevei-al  years 
there  was  a  decided  loss,  but  toward  the 
close  of  his  administration  he  had  pro- 
duced "  three  times  as  much  clear  rev- 
enue to  the  Crown  as  the  post-office  of 
Ireland."  After  Franklin's  removal,  the 
Crown  received  from  the  office  in  the 
Colonies  *'  not  one  farthing." 

In  1752  Franklin  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly,  of  which  he  had 
long  been  clerk,  and  took  a  more  active 
part  in  public  affiftirs.  His  son 
William  was  appointed  Clerk 
of  the  Assembly,  succeeding 
his  father.  When  Franklin 
became  Deputy  Postmaster 
of  the  Colonies,  he  appointed 
his  son  William  Postmaster  of 
Philadelphia,  an  office  which 
he  held  for  many  years.  In 
fact,  he  was  not  one  of  those 
patriots  who  declined  to  re- 
ward their  relations  with  pub- 
lic office.  He  bestowed  his 
gifts  among  his  own  and  his 
wife's  relations  with  a  hand 
so  generous  that  in  this  day 
he  would  have  been  regarded 
almost  as  an  enemy  to  so- 
ciety. 

With  some  degree  of  pleas- 
ure we  pass  from  the  history 
"  of  Franklin's  life  as  a  poli- 

Pott-officet.     tician  to  an  account  of  the 
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Bels,  make  laws,  and  lay  duties, 
imposts,  and  taxes. 

The  Plan  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Convention,  but 
was  never  carried  into  effect. 

Franklin  himself  says:  "Its 
fate  was  singular ;  the  Assem- 
blies did  not  adopt  it,  as  they  all 
thought  there  was  too  much  pre- 
rogative in  it,  and  in  England  it 
was  judged  to  have  too  much  of 
the  democratic." 

The  Device  Printed  in  Franklin's  "  Pennsylvania  Gazette."  In  COUUectioU  with  a  UOW  Plan 

formed  by  the  British  Govern- 
higher  and  broader  field  of  statesman-  ment,  after  the  rejection  of  the  Albany 
ship,  upon  which  he  was  destined  to  Plan,  Franklin  promulgated  the  princi- 
enter. 

His  first  important  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  Union  among  the  Colo 
was  the  Albany  Plan  of  Union,  ado] 
at  Albany  in  June,  1754  He  was 
pointed  one  of  four  Commissioners  f 
Pennsylvania  to  meet  the  delegate 
seven  northern  Colonies  in  conven 
at  Albany  to  discuss  union  and  fom 
alliance  with  the  Iroquois  Indian 
Central  New  York,  known  as  the 
Nations,  who  were  in  the  main  friei 
to  the  English. 

In    this   convention   Franklin,   1 
forty -eight  years  old,  was  a  con- 
spicuous figure.    He  had  previously 
urged  in  his  newspaper,  The  Penn- 
sylvania  OazettCy  that  the  colonies 
should  unite  for  common  defence, 
and  his  unique  device  of  the  serj 
cut  into  pieces,  representing  the 
eral  colonies,  with  the  motto   ''U 
or    Die,"  was  printed    at  the   top 
his  paper.     In   this  meeting  he  in 
duced  the  Albany  Plan,  which  is 
markable  for  its  brevity,  good  se 
and  wisdonL     It  provided  for  a  P] 
dent-G-eneral  to  be  appointed  by 
Crown  of  England  and  a  Grand  Con 
to  be  chosen  every  three  years  by 
representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  Colonies,  met  in   their  re- 
spective assemblies,  correspond- 
ing in  mode  of  election  to  the 
present  Senate  of  the   United 
States. 

It  provided  for  representation 
of  the  colonies  according  to  pop- 
ulation. \ 

It  regulated  the  power  to  raise 

soldiers,    build    foils,    equip    VeS-  The  City  Hall  statue  of  Penn,  in  Philadelphia. 
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Bust  of  Franklin.^By  Houdon. 

pie  of  "No  taxation  without  representa- 
tion"— the  violation  of  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  American  Bevolution— as 
follows  :  "  It  is  essential  to  English  lib- 
erty, that  the  subject  should  not  be 
taxed  but  by  his  own  consent  or  the 
consent  of  his  elected  representatives." 
Pennsylvania  was,  prior  to  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution, under  a  proprietary  gov- 
ernment ;  that  is  to  say,  Governors  of  the 
province  were  appointed  by  William 
Penn,  the  first  Proprietor,  and  his  heirs, 
and  the  Assembly  was  composed  of  d^- 
egates  elected  by  the  people.  The 
Governors  were  bound  by  instructions 
from  the  Proprietors^  who  were  jealous 
of  all  interference  with  their  rights  and 
prerogative,  and   chiefly  concerned  in 

reventing  any  taxation  by  the  Assem- 

\j  oi  their  vast  estates. 
In  1757,  Franklin  was  appointed 
Agent  by  the  Assembly  to  present  their 
petition  to  the  King  against  instruc- 
tions by  the  Proprietors,  and  left  New 
York,  with  his  son,  William,  in  June  of 


E 


that  year,  for  London,  arriving  there  on 
the  27th  of  July. 

After  three  years'  delay,  his  efforts 
for  Pennsylvania  resulted  in  the  appro- 
val of  a  bill  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  Assembly  and  concurred  in  by  its 
Governor,  providing  for  exemption  of 
the  Proprietors'  waste  lands  in  a  new 
tax  bill 

During  Franklin's  residence  in  Eng- 
land he  met  the  great  philosophers  and 
literary  men  of  the  day ;  visited  Scot- 
land, where  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  Si  Andrew^s  Uni- 
versity ;  and  published  many  important 
papers.  He  was  also  honored  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  the  Civil  Law  by 
Oxford  University.  His  son,  William, 
was  admitted  to  Uie  bar  in  London,  and 
in  1762  was  appointed  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 

The  appointment  of  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Franklin  to  this  importfmt  post 
was  intended  to  have  some  effect  in 
securing  the  influence  of  Franklin  to 
the  side  of  the  Ministry  in  the  contro- 
versies between  the  Crown  and  the 
people  of  the  colonies.  Thomas  Penn, 
one  of  the  proprietaries,  wrote  to  Gk>v- 
emor  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  at  this 
time :  **  1  am  told  you  will  find  Mr. 
Franklin  more  tractable  and  I  believe 
we  shall  in  matters  of  prerogative;  as 
his  son  must  obey  instructions,  and  what 
he  is  ordered  to  do,  the  father  cannot 
toell  oppose  in  Pennsylvania." 

In  this  estimate  of  the  father,  Penn 
was  entirely  wrong.  Franklin  was 
always  a  devoted  patriot,  never  fail- 
ing in  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Hb- 
erty. 

William,  the  son,  became  a  royalist  and 
the  servant  oi  the  Ministry ;  during  the 
Bevolutionary  War,  he  was  arrested  and 
confined,  sent  to  Connecticut  on  parole, 
and  again  closely  confined  by  direction 
of  the  Continental  Congress ;  his  appli- 
cation to  be  exchanged  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  was  rejected,  and  finally,  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  he  was  a  refugee  in  London 
and  a  pensioner  of  the  Crown.  He 
died  in  London  in  1813,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four. 

The  wife  of  Governor  Franklin  died 
in  New  York  City  in  1778.  Nine  years 
afterward  her  husband  caused  to  be 
erected  to  her  memory  a  tablet  still 
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preserved  in  the  chancel  of  St  Paul's  five  years.  He  had  been  elected  yearly 
Church,  New  York,  bearing  the  follow-  during  his  absence  representative  for 
ing  inscription :  Philadelphia  in  the  Assembly,  and,  upon 

his  appearance  in  the 
House,  £3,000  ster- 
ling were  voted  him 
for  his  services  in 
England. 

In    May,    1764,    a 
resolution  was  passed 
by  the  Assembly  to 
petition  the  King  to 
convert  Pennsylvania 
into  a  royal  province. 
This  led  to  a  very 
bitter    contest  be- 
tween the  partisans 
of  the  proprietaries, 
headed  by  John  Dick- 
inson, and  the  Peo- 
ple's party  headed  by 
Franklin.     At  the 
election  held  on  the  first  of  October, 
1764,  Franklin  was  defeated  as  repre- 
sentative by  a  majority  of  twenty-five, 
and  is  said  to  have  died  like  a  philoso- 
pher, while  his  associate  on  the  ticket, 
Gallowa}',  "agonized  in  death,  like  a 
mortal  Deist,  who  has  no  hopes  of  a 
future  existence." 

At  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  the 
proposition  was  made  to  appoint  Frank- 
lin  agent  for  Pennsylvania  to  present 
the  petition  to  the  King  for  a  change  to 
a  royal  government.  Notwithstanding 
determined  opposition,  he  was  chosen, 
and  he  accepted  the  trust.  In  a  long 
pamphlet,  written  after  his  selection,  he 
replies  in  caustic  style  to  his  detractors 


Beneath  the  altar  of  this  Church  are  deposited  the  remains  of 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Franklin,  wife  of  his  Excellency, 

William  Franklin,  Esq.  late  Governor  under 

His  Britannick  Majesty,  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey, 

Compelled  by  the  adverse  circumstances  of  the  times  to 

part  from  the  husband  she  loved,  and,  at  length, 

deprived  of  the  soothing  hope  of  his  speedy  return, 

she  sank  under  accumulated  distresses  and  departed  this 

life  on  the  28th  day  of  July  1778  in  the  49th  year  of  her  age. 

SINCERITY   and   SENSIBILITY, 

POLITENESS   and   AFFABILITY, 

GODLINESS   and   CHARITY, 

were 

with  sense  refined  and  person  elegant,  in  her  UNITED. 

From  a  grateful  remembrance  of  her  affectionate  tenderness 

And  constant  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  a  Good  Wife, 

This  monument  is  erected,  in  the  year  1787, 

By  him  who  knew  her  worth,  &  still  laments  her  loss. 


In  1759,  during  Franklin's  sojourn  in 
London,  he  sent  some  presents  to  his 
wife  of  interest  and  value.  He  de- 
scribes them  in  a  letter  as  follows : 

1  send  you  some  English  china,  viz.  :  Melons 
and  leaves  for  a  dessert  of  fruit  and  cream  or 
the  like  ;  a  bowl,  remarkable  for  the  neatness 
of  the  figures,  made  at  Bow,  near  this  city ; 
some  coffee  cups  of  the  same  ;  a  Worcester 
bowl,  ordinary  ...  In  the  great  case 
is  contained  some  carpeting  for  the  best  room 
floor,  also  two  large  fine  Flanders  bed  ticks 
and  two  pairs  of  large  superfine  blankets, 
two  fine  damask  table  cloths  and  napkins  and 
forty-three  ells  of  Ghcntish  sheeting  Holland. 
There  are  also  fifty  six  yards  of  cotton, 
printed  curiously  from  copper  plates,  a  new 
invention  to  make  bed  and  window  curtains, 
and  seven  yards  of  chair  bottoms,  printed  in 
the  same  way  very  neat.  Also  seven  yards  of 
printed  cotton  blue  ground  to  make  you  a 

§own.     There  is  a  better  gown  for  you  of 
owered  tissue,  sixteen  yards,  cost  nine  guin- 
eas and  I  think  it  a  great  beauty. 

I  forgot  to  mention  another  of  my  fancy- 
ings,  viz.  :  a  pair  of  silk  blankets,  very  fine. 
They  are  of  a  new  kind,  were  just  taken  in  a 
French  prize  and  such  were  never  seen  in 
England  before. 

I  also  forgot,  among  the  china,  to  mention 
a  large  fine  jug  for  beer,  to  stand  in  the  cooler. 
I  fell  in  love  with  it  at  first  sight ;  for  it 
looked  like  a  fat  jolly  dame,  clean  and  tidy, 
with  a  neat  blue  and  white  calico  gown  on, 
good  natured  and  lovely,  and  put  me  in  mind 
of — somebody.  It  has  the  coffee  cups  in  it, 
packed  in  best  crystal  salt,  of  a  peculiar  nice 
flavor,  for  the  table,  not  to  be  powdered. 

Franklin  returned  to  Philadelphia 
in  November,  1762,  after  an  absence  of 
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and  criticB,  and  gives  us 
a  glimpse  of  the  methods 
adopted  in  those  days  to 
destroy  an  opponent. 
"Add  to  this,"  he  says, 
"the  numberless  false- 
hoods propagated  as 
truths;  and  the  many 
perjuries  procured  among 
the  wretched  rabble, 
brought  to  swear  them- 
selves entitled  to  a  vote  ; 
and  yet  so  poor  a  superi- 
ority obtained  at  all  this 
expense  of  honor  and  con- 
science .  .  .  Your 
artifices  did  not  prevail  everywhere,  nor 
your  double  tickets  and  whole  boxes  of 
forged  votes.  A  great  majority  of  the 
new-chosen  assembly  were  of  the  old 
members  and  remain  uncorrupted. 
They  still  stood  firm  for  the  people  and 
will  obtain  justice  from  the  proprieta- 
nes. 

On  the  seventh  of  November,  1764,  he 
left  Philadelphia  on  his  third  trip  to 
London,  where  he  arrived  on  the  tenth  of 
December ;  but  the  business  for  which 
he  was  sent  over  was  never  completed. 
The  petition  of  the  Assembly  was  pre- 
sented, but  nothing  ever  came  of  it.  The 
overshadowing  importance  of  the  great 
controversy  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Colonies,  which  began  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Stamp  Act,  left  no  room  for 


A  "Stamp  Act"  Stamp, 


Burke. 


a  trifling  dispute  between 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Pro- 
prietors. 

When  the  final  disrup- 
tion occurred  in  1775, 
"  the  Penns,"  says  Parton 
in  his  admirable  "life  of 
Franklin,"  "contrived  to 
sell  what  they  could  no 
longer  retain.  Pennsylva- 
nia voted  them  130,000 
pounds  sterling,  and  the 
British  Government  set- 
tled upon  the  head  of  the 
family  a  pension  of  4,000 
pounds  a  year  .  . 
and  Pennsylvania  was  rid  of  them  for- 
ever." 

In  the  Spring  of  1765,  the  Stamp  Act 
was  passed  by  Parliament,  imposing 
taxes  in  the  form  of  stamps  to  be  used 
upon  all  pleadings  and  papers  in  suits 
and  legal  proceedings,  upon  deeds, 
mortgages,  and  other  legal  instruments, 
Hcenses,  warrants,  writs,  and  college  de- 
grees. On  the  first  of  November,  1765, 
Sie  Act  went  into  effect,  but  it  met  with 
such  determined  opposition  in  the  Ck>lo- 
nies  as  led  to  its  repeal  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1766. 

In  the  agitation  in  Parliament  upon 
the  question  of  its  repeal,  Franklin  was 
examined  before  Parliament  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House.  His  exam- 
ination was  a  remarkable  exhibition  of 
wit,  wisdom,  knowledge  of  po- 
litical economy,  and  of  the 
sentiments  and  needs  of  the 
colonies,  and  had  a  tremen- 
dous effect  in  molding  public 
opinion.  The  repeal  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  votes. 

Burke,  the  steadfast  friend 
of  the  Colonies,  wrote  that 
Franklin,  as  he  stood  before 
the  bar  of  Parliament,  pre- 
sented such  an  aspect  of  dig- 
nity and  intellectual  superi- 
ority, as  to  remind  him  of  a 
schoolmaster  questioned  by 
school-boys. 

George  Whitefield  wrote  : 
"  Dr.  Franklin  has  gained  im- 
mortal honor  by  his  behavior 
at  the  bar  of  the  House.  He 
stood  unappalled,  gave  pleas- 
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ure  to  his  friends,  and  did  honor  to  his 
country/' 

After  the  repeal,  King  George  III. 
insisted  upon  establishing  the  right  of 
taxation  by  imposing  a  tax,  insignificant 
in  amount,  upon  paper,  painters'  colors, 
glass,  and  tea.  'Franklin  resisted  this 
new  tax  with  his  usual  force,  and  wrote  : 
"  I  have  some  little  property  in  America, 
I  will  freely  spend  nineteen  shillings  in 
the  pound  to  defend  my  right  of  giving 
or  refusing  the  other  shilling.  Ajad  af- 
ter all,  if  I  cannot  defend  ti^at  right,  I 
can  retire  cheerfully  with  my  little 
family  into  the  boundless  woods  of 
America,  which  are  sure  to  afford  free- 
dom and  subsistence  to  any  man  who 
can  bait  a  hook  or  pull  a  trigger." 

In  1768,  the  Pennsylvanian  was  ap- 
pointed Agent  for  the  Colony  of  Geor- 
gia ;  in  the  following  year  he  became 
the  Agent  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1770, 
of  Massachusetts.  He  remained  in  Eng- 
land until  the  latter  part  of  March,  1774, 
representing  the  Colonies  and  at  all 
times  faithful  to  their  interests.  He 
could  have  had  almost  any  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  British  Ministry.  He  was 
frequently  approached  with  proposi- 
tions which  he  considered  as  bribes  to 
betray  his  country,  but  with  true  fidel- 
ity and  sturdy  independence  he  resisted 
all  attempts  to  win  him  over  to  the  side 
of  the  King. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  in 


Franklin  at  the  Court  of  St.  Janne». 


London,  he  attended  a  brilliant  party  at 
a  nobleman's  house.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  ^sop's  fables.  It  was  said 
that  ^sop  could  not  be  imitated  suc- 
cessfully. Franklin  said  he  thought 
many  new  fables  could  be  invented. 
One  of  the  company  asked  him  if  he 
could  think  of  one.  ' ''  I  think  so,"  said 
IVanklin,  "  if  you  will  furnish  me  vrith 
paper  and  pencil." 

He  immediately  sat  down  and  wrote 
the  fable  of 

THE  EA6LB  AJXD  THE  CAT 

Once  upon  a  time  an  eagle,  seal* 
ing  round  a  farmer's  barn  and 
espying  a  hare,  dai'ted  down  upon 
him  like  a  sunbeam,  seized  him  in 
his  claws  and  remounted  with  him 
into  the  air.  He  soon  found  that 
he  had  a  creature  of  more  courage 
and  strength  than  the  hare  ;  for 
which  he  had  mistaken  a  cat.  The 
snarling  and  scrambling  of  his  prey 
were  very  inconvenient.  And  what 
was  worse,  she  had  disengaged  her- 
self from  his  talons,  grasped  his 
body  wilh  her  four  limbs,  so  as  to 
stop  his  breath  and  seized  hold  of 
his  throat  with  her  teeth. 

*•  Pray,"  said  the  Eagle,  *'  let  go 
your  hold  and  I  will  release  you. 

**  Very  fine,"  said  the  cat ;  "  but 
I  have  no  fancy  to  fall  from  this 
height  and  to  be  crushed  to  death. 
You  have  taken  me  up  and  you 
shall  stoop  and  let  me  down." 

The  Eagle  thought  it  necessary 
to  stoop  accordingly. 
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The  Drafting  of  the  Declaration  of  independence. 


This  fable  was  reoeiyed  with 
applause,  as  the  company  was 
in  sympathy  with  America. 

In  December,  1774,  a  few 
months  before  Franklin's  re- 
turn to  America,  his  wife  died 
at  her  homa  in  Philadelphia 
without  the  consolation  of  his 
presence  and  society.  He  had 
been  separated  from  her  near- 
ly ten  years  on  public  busi- 
nesa  She  did  not  join  her 
husband,  partly  on  account  of 
her  aversion  to  a  sea-Toyage 
and  partly  because  he  was  ex- 
pecting to  return  to  America 
every  summer ;  but  the  rela- 
tions between  England  and 
America  became  every  year 
so  much  more  strained  and 
complicated  that  his  stay  in 
London  was  prolonged  far  be- 
yond his  anticipation  or  desire. 


^ 


•<: 
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Sigr^ing  the  Declaration. 
fiaft-rclicf  At  the   baM  of  Gre«nough'*  Statu*  of  Fraoklln,  la  Boaton. 
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Fi^anklin  passed  through  many  trying 
situations  with  dignity  and  credit  to 
himself  and  his  country,  and  returned  to 
Philadelphia  on  May  5,  1775,  his  popu- 
larity in  Pennsylvania  completely  re- 
stored and  his  fame  throughout  the 
Colonies  thoroughly  established.  He 
was  now  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  but 
full  of  manly  vigor  and  possessed  of  the 
same  mental  grasp  and  sense  of  humor 


Safety.  He  originated  a  plan  for  the 
union  of  all  the  British  colonies,  includ- 
ing Ireland,  Canada,  the  West  Indies, 
Bermuda,  Nova  Scotia  and  Florida,  as 
well  as  the  original  thirteen  colonies. 

An  incident  in  the  Congress  illus- 
trates his  ready  wit :  A  motion  was  in- 
troduced by  some  of  the  dissenters  that 
the  Episcopal  Clergy  should  be  directed 
to  omit  the  prayers  for  the  King.    '*  The 


The  Reading  of  the  Declaration  in  Boston. 


for  which  he  was  well  known.  Parton 
sa^'s  :  ''But  he  was  an  old  man  only  in 
years.  His  mind  never  grew  old,  and 
his  body  at  this  time  was  not  perceptibly 
altered." 

Franklin  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  which  met  in 
Philadelphia  in  May,  1775,  and  ap- 
pointed Washington  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  army,  then  concentrated  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.  He  was  appointed 
Postmaster-General  by  Congress.  He 
was  a  member  of  the   Committee  of 


measure,"  said  Franklin,  "is  entirely 
unnecessary.  The  Episcopal  clergy,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  have  been  con- 
stantly praying  these  twenty  years  that 
*  God  would  give  to  the  King  and  Coun- 
cil wisdom '  and  we  all  know  that  not 
the  least  notice  has  been  taken  of  that 
prayer.  So  it  is  plain  that  these  gentle- 
men have  no  interest  in  the  Court  of 
Heaven."  The  measure  was  lost  in  the 
laughter  that  followed  his  speech. 

Franklin   was  elected  a  delegate  in 
1776  to  the  Congress  whose  great  act 
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was  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Five 
appointed  to  draft  the  Declaration. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  author  of  this 
immortal  document,  and  John  Adams, 
Robert  Livingston,  Roger  Sherman, 
and  Franklin  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  suggestions  and  amendments. 
After  its  adoption,  on  July  4,  1776,  Jef- 
ferson complained  to  Franklin  that  the 
document  upon  which  he  had  bestowed 
so  much  pains  had  been  so  changed, 
altered,  and  interlined  by  adopting  the 
suggestions  of  the  committee  and  other 
delegates,  that  it  presented  a  most  ugly, 
mutilated  appearance.  Franklin  re- 
plied :  "  That  reminds  me  of  a  journey- 
man printer,  whom  I  knew  years  ago, 
who  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  hatter 
and  who  desired  to  open  a  hat  store 
of  his  own.  His  first  concern  was  to 
produce  a  handsome  sign  with  a  suit- 
able inscription.  He  produced  a  sign 
which  read:  'John  Thompson,  Hatter, 
makes  and  sells  hats  for  ready  money ' 
and  which  was  ornamented  by  the  pict- 
ure of  a  hat.  He  submitted  this  to  his 
friends  for  criticism.  The  first  friend 
he  showed  it  to  said  that  he  thought 
the  word  'Hatter*  unnecessary  and 
tautological    because    accompanied   by 


I  John  Tho»*p/oj>» 


the  words  'makes 
and  sells  hats '  and 
with  the  picture  of 
the  hat  He  struck 
it  out  The  next 
friend  thought  the 
word  '  makes '  useless,  for,  said  he,  no 
one  asks  who  makes  the  hat ;  if  it  is 
good  and  to  his  mind,  he  buys  it  by 
whomsoever  made.  He  struck  out  the 
word  *  makes.' 
The  third  friend 
observed  that  the 
words  *for  ready 
money '  should  be 
stricken  out,  for  as 
there  was  no  credit  in  the  province,  it  was 
well  understood  that  everything  was  sold 
for  cash.  This  w^as  done  and  the  sign 
then  read  :  *  John  Thompson  sells  Hats.* 
'Sells  Hats?*  said 
the  next  friend  : 
'Nobody  will  ex- 
pect you  to  give 
them  away.'  He 
struck  out  the 
word  *  sells '  and  the  word  *  hats  *  had  to 
be  obliterated  as  it  had  no  meaning,  so 
the  sign  appeared  in  all  its  simplicity, 
John  Thompson,  with  the  picture  of  a 
hat.** 


Tne  Reading  of  the   Decldtation  in  Philadelphia. 
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RullflJge.        Frauklln.  How«. 

Conference  Between  Lord  Howe  and  the  Comnnittee  of  Congress. 


After  the  Declaration,  the  Revolution- 
ary War  began  in  earnest ;  operations 
were  renewed  in  the  summer  of  1776  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Americans  at  the  Battle  of 
Long  Island,  Lord  Howe,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  British  naval  force  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  requested 
Congress  to  send  a  committee  to  con- 
fer with  him  on  the  subject  of  peace. 
John  Adams,  Edward  Eutledge,  and 
Franklin  were  appointed  such  commit- 
tee, and  met  Lord  Howe  at  the  old  Bil- 
lop  House  on  Staten  Island  opposite  Am- 
"boy.  But  the  conference  was  fruitless, 
as  Lord  Howe's  instructions  were  based 


upon  the  Colonies  submitting  them- 
selves to  the  control  of  England  and 
he  had  no  authority  to  treat  with  the 
United  Colonies  as  an  independent 
people. 

We  have  traced  the  career  of  the  pa- 
triot to  the  Revolution,  and  have  found 
him  consistent,  faithful,  and  upright, 
even  under  circumstances  that  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  a  man  less  con- 
scientious, and  less  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  liberty.  It  remains  to  follow  his 
labors  as  a  diplomatist  in  Europe,  dur- 
ing the  long  struggle  of  his  countrymen 
for  independence. 


(To  be  coDclnded.) 
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SOME  CHILD-TYPES  OF  BEAUTY 

By  Marmaduke  Humphrey 

HXJMANITY  develops  along  just  the  of  birth  yield  an  unpromising  little 
same  general  lines  as  its  be-  thing  that  only  a  mother's  eyes  could 
nighted  and  inevolved  brethren  find  beautiful  From  the  discomfort, 
in  the  lower  social  scale  of  the  vegeta-  both  subjective  and  objective,  of  shape- 
ble  world.  The  seed-mysteries  advance  less  babyhood,  grows  the  dainty  pretti- 
life  to  the  plain,  closed  bud  ;  this  blows  ness  of  the  child.  Then  this  charm  is 
into  the  delicately  pretty  flower;  its  lost  in  a  transition  stage  where  the 
petalous  frailty  drops  away  and  leaves  apple-blossom  beauty  of  childhood  fades 
an  unbeautiful  nondescript  that  rounds  out ;  where  some  of  the  features  are  too 
slowly  out  into  the  maturity  of  full  aggresisive  and  others  too  timid  ;  where 
fruitage.  the  hands  are  too  large  and  the  legs  too 

So  the  history  of  a  fair  woman  is  the    long,  and  the  feet  clumsy  and  the  joints 
history  of — say,  an  apple.     The  arcana    loosely  fitted  ;  where  the  hair  is  neither 

the  short  curls  of  child- 
hood nor  the  glorious  vest- 
ment  of  womanhood  ; 
where  the  voice  is  neither 
prattle  nor  discourse  ; 
where  the  eyes  are  uncer- 
tain between  innocent  girl- 
ish frankness  and  the  new 
sentiments  and  diplomacies 
young  womanhood  falls 
heir  to.  Then,  in  good  sea- 
son— lo !  the  rounded,  ma- 
tured fruit  that  makes  glad 
the  eyes  and  the  heart  of 
man. 

Those  who  insist  that 
maiTiage  is  a  failure,  would 
be  inclined  to  carry  my 
metaphor  further  andadd : 
Then  comes  some  Adam  to 
pluck  that  apple,  and  both 
go  out  of  Paradise  together. 
But  the  trope  is  alreiuly  too 
elaborate. 

Blear-eyed  masculinity  is 
generally  blind  to  the  rav- 
ishing beauties  women 
claim  to  see  in  a  new-bom 
child.  As  in  ethics  certain 
matters  are  not  technically 
moral,  that  is,  they  are  nei- 
ther moral  nor  immoral ; 
so  the  average  man  (unless 
he  be  a  father,  in  which 
case  he  is  to  be  peremptor- 
ily  challenged  from  the 
Henrietta  Bach.  jury-box)  is  uot  able  to  See 

cop>•righ^  I8M,  by  u.  J.  Faik,  Now  York.  anything  that  has  any  deal- 
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ings  with  beau- 
ty at  all  in  the 
pink  and  limp 
little  music- 
box  women 
mysteriously 
hold  together 
and  converse 
with  in  pigeon- 
English  and 
treat  as  an  ob 
ject  of  priceless 
virtu. 

But  when 
three  years 
have  molded 
this  shapeless 
clay — or  tinted 
terra  -  cotta  — 
into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  tod- 
dling child, 
then  if  there  is 
any  real  beau- 
ty to  be  seen  in 
its  little  face,  a 
man  will  wax  as 
enthusiastic  as 
you  could  wish. 

The  beauty  of 
exquisite  because 


^ 


A  Little  Jean  Crapaud, 


a   child  is  especially 
it  is  sheer  beauty,  with 


no  base  alloy  of 
utility.  One  is 
always  dis- 
tracted from 
complete  ap- 
preciation of 
the  beauty  of  a 
grown-up,  be- 
cause grown- 
ups are  unfor- 
tunately meant 
for  something 
—  for  mother- 
hood, father- 
hood, sewing, 
knitting,  wood- 
splitting,  bag- 
gage-smashing, 
bank-presiden- 
cy, or  some- 
thing workaday 
and  unhand- 
some of  that 
sort.  But  a 
child  is  only  a 
preparation. 
It  toils  not,  nei- 
ther does  it 
spin — tops  ex- 
cepted. A  child's  beauty  is  a  sacred  thing. 
It  is  not  for  long.     Its  enforced  purity, 


Young  Italy. 


Young  France. 
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its  helpless  delicacy,  its  unstudied  graces, 
and  its  uncosmetic  beauties — these  are 
qualities  that  feed  the  new  little  flames 
of  young  motherhood  into  the  strong 
steady  glow  of  matronly  fidelity.  It  is 
because  of  these  qualities  that  the  privi- 
lege of  haying  three  wishes  granted  was 
rescinded  yrhen  our  progenitors  were 


A  pretty  pass  for  affiiirs  to  come  to  I 
Science,  having  deepened  and  wid- 
ened most  of  the  other  mysteries  con- 
nected with  life,  has  only  recently  be- 
gun seriously  to  add  to  the  problems 
surrounding  maternity.  Not  the  least 
of  the  thorns  in  science'  flesh  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of   deciding  just   why  a  child 


Marguerite. 
Copyright,  If<96    by  B.  J.  Fulk,  New  York. 


evicted  from  Eden.  Else,  the  race  could 
not  have  advanced  at  all,  and  the  pres- 
ent glories  of  evolution  and  civilization 
with  its  trolley-cai-s  and  X-rays  could 
never  have  been  consummated.  For 
every  mother  would  choose  for  her  three 
wishes  these  three :  First,  that  her 
first-bom  should  stay  a  child  always  ; 
second,  that  her  second  babe  should 
never  grow  tip ;  and  third,  that  all  the 
rest  of  her  children  should  remain  chil- 
dren forever. 


should  resemble  its  parents ;  why  it 
should  resemble  one  parent  more  than 
another,  or  a  grandparent  more  than 
either  ;  why  it  should  preserve  in  its 
little  chalice  ancestral  traits,  tribal 
characteristics,  racial  temperaments,  and 
the  attributes  of  its  genus.  In  this 
more  than  Cretan  labyrinth  Weismann 
and  other  unspeakable  statisticians  and 
illogicians  wander  in  sad  confusion. 
Can  they  ever  find  the  lost  thread  that 
will  lead  them  out  into  clear  day? 
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The  sharp  physical  demarcation  of 
races  is  especially  remarkable.  They 
are  not  so  pronounced  immediately  after 
birth,  but  in  a  short  while  children's 
original  naturalization  papers  are  inei'a- 
dicably  stamped  not  only  on  their  brows 
— like  Cain's  brand — but  all  over  and 
through  them.  It  is  a  short-sighted 
nurse  that  would  mistake  a  pickaninny 
for  the  scion  of  German  nobility.  But 
why  should  the  darky's  skin  be  dark- 
ish ?  Science  will  tell  you  ponderously 
that  the  pigment-cells,  etc.,  which  is 
only  beating  noisily  about  the  burning 
bush  to  conceal  real  ignorance  of  what 
is  working  in  it  Why  is  the  Ethiopi- 
an's hair  kinky?  Why  is  the  Eskimo 
a  darky?  Confidentially,  the  real  rea- 
son is  not  hard  to  find.     It  is,  Because. 

Most  unthinking  folk  are  inclined  to 
deny  beauty  to  the  negro.  Not  every- 
body indeed  is  cosmopolitan  enough  to 
become  enthusiastic  over  any  beauty  but 
that  of  his  own  country.  But  when  one 
acquires  by  honest  observation  a  sliding 
sc£de  of  sBsthetic  standards,  he  will  find 


A  Viennese. 


The  German  Type. 

that  the  Ethiopian  is  not  by 
any  means  necessarily  un- 
handsome. Many  will  grant 
beauty  to  the  mulatto,  but 
will  deny  it  to  the  full- 
blooded  negro,  showing  that 
they  have  been  chiefly  con- 
vinced by  the  compromise 
with  Caucasian  color  and 
feature.  But  the  negro 
has  in  his  way  as  great  pos- 
sibilities as  the  Indian  or 
any  of  the  races  we  are 
wont  to  think  heroic. 

It  needs  no  cosmopolitan 
taste,  however,  to  approve 
of  the  facial  excellencies  of 
the  little  pickaninny  hidden 
romantically  from  fame  as 
Alonzo.  The  eyes,  jewel-like 
as  a  toad's,  the  nose  not  yet 
oppressed  by  time,  the  lips 
similarly  neglected,  the  ex- 
cellent child-contour  of  the 
face  and  the  plump,  pretty 
hand  —  these  all  combine 
into  a  picture  of  much  real 
charm. 

The  transition  fram 
'Lonzo   to  the  two  little 
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Italians  is  not  so  abrupt  as  one  might 
think.  Poets  and  novelists  have  rhap- 
sodized the  degenerate  descendants  of 
Eome  till  evQrj  girl  is  supposed  to  be  a 
Juliette  and  every  youth  a  Tito  Melema. 
Those  that  have  travelled  Italy  know 
how  much  weight  to  give  this  super- 
stition ;  but  when  the  Italian  is  truly 
beautiful  he  or  she  is  worth  a  long 
look. 

The  little  restraint  this  race  puts  on 
its  emotions  prints  the  character  very 
plainly  on  the  face.  It  is  so  with  the 
French,  too  ;  though  these  latter  have 
less  of  the  languor  of  the  South.  The 
cheery  animation  of  the  French  face  is 
possibly  its  chief  charm. 

The  Austrians,  and  to  a  greater  de- 
gree the  Germans,  are  inclined  to  be 
stolider  than  the  darker  French,  Span- 
ish, and  Italians,  but  we  have  imported 
so  much  of  the  Teutonic  element  into 
our  country  that  we,  having  once  grown 
familiar  with  its  face,  first  endured,  then 
studied,  and  now  appreciate  it  in  its  less 
gross  aspects.  The  fatal  German  ten- 
dency to  embonpoint  leaves  the  child- 
hood of  the  race  by  far  its  most  beauti- 
ful period. 

It  may  be  due  to  family  jealousy,  but 


An  English  Cousin. 


'Lonzo. 
C>  pyright,  1S9S,  by  B.  J.  Falk,  New  York. 

whatever  cause  is  to  blame,  the  Ameri- 
can rarely  finds  the  English  race,  either 
in  childhood  or  maturity,  satisfactory  to 
his  high  standards  of  beauty.  That  this 
geneiul  opinion  is  held  by  other  races 
than  our  disloyal  stock  is  some  substan- 
tiation of  our  position.  To  this  rule 
there  are,  of  course,  exceptions  of  finest 
quality. 

The  American  type  is  distinct,  and 
excellent  manifestations  of  it  are  the 
frank,  cheery  beauty  of  "Marguerite," 
and  the  independent  and  quite  perfect 
face  of  Henrietta  Bach,  a  young  violinist 
whose  promise  has  led  Madame  Melba 
to  make  a  protegee  of  her. 

The  almost  supreme  esteem  in  which 
American  beauty  is  held  throughout 
the  modem  world  is  substantiation,  too, 
for  our  modest  admission  tliat  nature 
and  art  have  nothing  to  oflfer  superior 
to  a  well-made  Yankee  boy  and  giil 
Common  independence,  with  its  result- 
ant confidence  and  cordiality  of  out- 
look upon  the  world,  and  its  resultant 
development  of  individuality,  have  put 
the  final  touches  on  the  handiwork  of 
Nature. 
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men.  Indeed,  a  presidential  contest 
has  come  to  be  a  battle  fought  with  all 
the  skill  and  daring  that  great  captains 
can  exert  and  inspire. 

And  how  the  veterans  delight  to 
dwell  upon  the  great  battles  that  have 
preceded  the  present  one !  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  hear  them  describe  the  log-cabin 
and  hard  cider  campaign  of  1840,  which 
resulted  in  the  election  of  the  elder 
Harrison.  The  fire  of  youthful  enthu- 
siasm kindles  again  as  they  tell  the 
story  of  the  great  throngs  that  followed 
the  stump  speakers  into  the  fields,  sang 
the  campaign  songs  with  mighty  voice, 
drank  hard  cider  and  danced  with  glee 
about  miniature  log-cabins.  That  cam- 
paign was  a  noisy,  exciting  aflOstir  that 
appealed  to  both  the  eye  and  the  ear. 
Those  that  followed,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, were  largely  matters  of  hurrah 
and  sentiment ;  and  ex-Governor  Cur- 
tin,  of  Pennsylvania,  once  told  me  that 
the  entire  cost  of  the  national  campaign 
which  ended  in  the  first  election  of  Lin- 
coln fell  far  below  that  of  many  a  State 
canvass  of  the  present  time. 


the  year  named,  had  a  gift  for  the  man- 
agement of  men  on  a  large  scale  that 
amounted  to  genius.  He  saw  that 
great  issues  which  arouse  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  masses,  though  most  essen- 
tial, are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to 
insure  success,  but  that  much  of  the 
work  to  be  effective  must  be  done  in 
secret,  and  that  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
poi*tance  that  every  voter  should  be 
brought  into  direct  personal  contact 
with  the  campaign  management.  This 
required  a  comprehensive  system,  great 
volumes  of  coiTespondence  and  limit- 
less use  of  printer's  ink — in  a  word,  an 
organization  that  reached  out  and  em- 
braced every  home  and  fireside  in  the 
land  and  the  operation  of  which  involved 
the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money. 
Time  has  stamped  Mr.  Tilden's  methods 
with  the  seal  of  success,  and  they  have 
taken  the  place  of  those  formerly  em- 
ployed. 

Indeed,  national  campaigning  has 
now  become  an  exact  science,  the  cost 
whereof  is  enormous.  From  sources 
entirelv  reliable  I  have  learned  that  in 
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1880  the  national  cominittees  of  the 
two  great  parties  each  expended  in 
round  numbers  about  half  a  million 
dollars.  Each  campaign  has  consumed 
a  larger  sum  total  until,  in  1892,  each 
national  committee  collected  and  ex- 
pended over  a  million  dollars,  while 
about  one-quarter  of  that  sum  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  several  State 
committees.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  brief  period  of  sixteen  years  the 
money  cost  of  a  campaign  has  more  than 
doubled. 

From  whom  in  the  main  do  these 
campaign  funds  come,  and  to  what  uses 
are  they  devoted  ? 

The  answer  to  the  first  part  of  this 
query  is,  From  large  corporations 
which,  conservative  and  cautious,  favor 
the  retention  of  the  party  in  power — 
many  contribute  to  both  sides  desiring 
to  have  friends  at  court  in  any  event — 
and  from  wealthy  men,  who  are  anxious 
for  political  preferment  or  take  a  pa- 
triotic pride  in  the  success  of  their 
party.  The  charge  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  vast  sums  collected  is  used  to 
corrupt  voters  and  pur- 
chase votes,  though  often 
made,  is  a  false  and  silly 
one.  Nearly  if  not  all  of 
the  moneys  are  needed  for 
the  legitimate  expenses  of 
the  campaign.  Four  years 
ago  the  Republican  na- 
tional committee  expend- 
ed $200,000  in  the  publication  and 
circulation  of  campaign  documents  ; 
another  $200,000  was  devoted  to 
the  campaign  orators  and  their  ex- 
penses. Something  like 
$300,000  went  to  Con- 
gressional districts  where 
the  contest  was  close  and 
the  outcome  doubtful,  and 
where  it  was  used  to  pay 
band  hire  and  the  cost  of 
the  uniforms  of  marching 
clubs  and  of  parades  and 
public  meetings  ;  an  ad- 
ditional $300,000  was 
sent  to  the  chairmen  of  State  com- 
mittees of  doubtful  States.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  the  national  headquar- 
ters and  of  the  local  campaign  in  New 
York  City  consumed  the  balance  of  the 
funds  collected. 


Veterans  of  the  Tippe 
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The  expenses  of  the  Democratic  na- 
tional committee  in  1892  varied  in  some 
minor  details,  but  its  funds  were  ex- 
pended through  about  the  same  channels, 
the  campaign  methods  of  both  parties 
being  very  similar.  The  caution  of  con- 
tributors, coupled  to  the  close  watch 
which  one  national  committee  keeps  on 
the  doings  and  disbursements  of  the 
other,  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  possi- 
bility of  misappropriating  campaign 
funds.  Though  they  are  disbursed  in 
large  measure  on  honor  and  a  final  ac- 
counting is  seldom  had,  still  their  man- 
agement is  governed  as  far  as  possible 
by  strict  business  rules ;  and  handled 
as  they  are  by  men  of  the  highest 
character  and  integrity,  instances  in 
which  they  fail  to  reach  the  channels 
for  which  they  were  intended  are  very 
rare  indeed.  It  can,  I  think,  be  said 
with  truth  that  the  funds  of  a  national 
committee  are  as  carefully  managed  as 
are  those  of  any  large  business  corpora- 
tion. 

Perhaps  this  is  due  in  a  measure  to 
the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  a  national 
committee  is  usually  a  man  whose 
character  and  shrewdness  command 
confidence  and  respect.     The  chair- 
man is  almost  always  selected  by  the 
presidential  candidate  himself,  and  is 
a  man  in  whom  the  candidate  places 
implicit  confidence  both  as  to   his 
loyalty  and  his  political 
wisdom.     The  place  is 
one  of  honor  from  the 
politician's    standpoint, 
but   it    is  also  an   ex- 
tremely trying  one,  and 
Marshall  Jewell,  who 
knew  whereof  he  spoke, 
used    to    say  that    the 
man  who  was  competent 
to  run  a  national  campaign,  and  who 
did  it,  was  a  fool.     "  If  he  is  a  poor 
man,"  Jewell  said,  "  the  same  quali- 
ties that  would  enable  him  to  direct 
a  campaign  committee  would  enable 
him  to  earn  a  great  fortune  ;  and  if 
he  is  a  rich  man  he  could  hire  some 
one  else  to  do  the  work  while  he  did  the 
heavy  standing  around,  looked  wise,  and 
took  all  the  glory  of  success."    Jewell 
spoke  from   experience.      He   was  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  for  several  years,  and  while  he 
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did  his  work  with  enthusiasm  and  some- 
times with  success,  he  always  spoke  of 
it  as  foolish,  when  looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  personal  considera- 
tion. 

The  chairman  is  the  head  and  front 
of  the  political  forces  of  his  side.  But 
his  task  from  beginning  to  end  is  a 
trying  one.  He  is  hunted  from  morn- 
ing to  night  by  men  who  want  to  dip 
their  hands  into  the  committee's  treas- 
ury, and  has  to  live  almost  in  hiding  to 
escape  the  swarms  of  bores  and  mendi- 
cants. The  bulk  of  his  work  begins  in 
midsummer,  and  from  then  until  the 
close  of  the  campaign  he  has  hardly  a 
moment  he  can  call  his  own.  He  must 
heal  all  party  differences  and  present  an 
harmonious  front  to  the  public.  Every 
petty  dispute  around  the  committee- 
rooms  is  so  exaggerated  by  the  opposi- 
tion that  it  needs  great  tact,  great  self- 
control,  and  great  force  of  character  to 
keep  the  diverse  elements  of  a  vast  party 
organization  together.  A  man  of  only 
ordinary  executive  ability  would  go 
crazy  in  a  single  day 
over  the  intricacies  of 
the  position. 

Most  important  of 
all,  the  chairman  of  a 
national  committee 
must  have  a  good  pri- 
vate bank  account. 
Contributions  to  the 
campaign  fund  at  best 
are  spasmodic,  and  of- 
ten are  made  in  bulk 
only  toward  the  close 
of  the  campaign. 
Chairmen  have  some-  / 
times  advanced  up-  i 
ward  of  $300,000  and  \ 
$400,000,  either  from  •; 
their  own  resources  or 
through  pledges  given 
by  them.  Often  there 
is  a  deficit  at  the  close 
of  the  campaign  for  ex- 
penses incurred  at  the 
last  moment,  which 
were  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  auditing 
officers  of  the  commit- 
tees. When  a  shortage 
of  this  kind  occurs  the 
chairman   is   expected 
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to  make  it  good.  In  1884,  Benjamin  F. 
Jones,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  made  up  out  of  his 
own  pocket  a  deficiency  of  $100,000, 
and  those  in  a  position  to  know  state 
that  the  debts  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  paid  by  Calvin  S. 
Brice,  after  the  close  of  the  campaign 
of  1888,  were  rather  over  than  under 
half  a  million  dollara 

Down  to  the  present  both  the  great 
parties  have  always  had  campaign  head- 
quarters in  New  York.     This  year  the 
Bepublican  canvass  is  being  conducted 
both  from  New  York  and  Chicago,  and 
the  Democratic  canvass  from  the  ciiy 
last  named ;    while  great  quantities  of 
documents  are  distributed  from  Wash- 
ington by  the  Democrats,  the  B^publi- 
cans,  and  the  Populists.     No  two  cam- 
paign committees  organize  on  exactly 
the  same  lines,  but  there  is  a  general 
similarity  as  a  matter  of  course.     Be- 
sides the   chairman,  there  is  always  a 
secretary,  a  treasurer,  a  printing  com- 
mittee,  a  speakers'  committee,  and  a 
committee  on  election 
methods.     The  secre- 
tary of  the  committee 
is  the   buffer    to   the 
chairman.    His  princi- 
pal duty  is  to  entertain 
all  the  men  who  come 
to  headquarters,  and  to 
fight  off  as  adroitly  as 
possible  the  swarm  of 
people   who   seek   to 
capture  the  place  for 
purposes  of  their  ovrn. 
The  treasurer  is  aid- 
ed  in  his  work  by  a 
finance  or  advisory 
committee,  general- 
ly   composed   of   rich 
men,  who   give  freely 
themselves  and  induce 
others  to  do  the  same. 
In  some  respects  he  is 
badgered   even   worse 
than   the  chairman, 
since  he  must  not  only 
secure  funds  sufficient 
to  meet  the  enormous 
expenses  of  the   cam- 
paign,   but  must  so 
manage  the  moneys  af- 
Country  District.  ter  hc  has  thcm  in  hand 
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as  to  prevent  a  deficit,  or  at  least  too 
great  a  one,  at  the  end.  If  the  treasurer 
is  a  methodical  business  man,  and  he 
generally  is,  he  comes  to  be  known  as  a 
hard  man  to  get  along  with  by  the 
committee's  employees  and  even  by 
some  of  the  committeeman,  early  in  the 
campaign.  In  1888  John  Wanamaker 
was  at  Uie  head  of  the  finance  commit- 
tee which  had  in  charge  the  work  of 
raising  the  Republican  campaign  funds, 
and  carefully  supervised  all  disburse- 
ments, for  which  he  received  vouchers. 
Still,  as  I  have  already  noted,  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  party  funds  is  in 
large  measure  a  matter  of  honor,  and 
the  innovation  introduced  by  Mr.  Wana- 
maker has  not  been  repeated. 

The  members  of  the  printing  com- 
mittee have  a  most  important  work  to 
perform.  Their  first  duty  is  to  issue  a 
political  text-book  containing  the  party 
platform  and  various  keynotes  of  the 
campaign  for  the  guidance  of  speakers 
and  the  enlightenment  of  the  voters. 
The  other  literature  circulated  consists 
in  the  main  of  reprints  of  memorable 
speeches  by  distinguished  party  men. 


Often  these 
speeches  are  the 
apparent  out- 
come of  congres- 
sional debates 
and  nominally 
prepared  to  be 
spoken  in  the 
halls  of  Congress 
in  reference  to 
some  pending 
legislation.  They 
are  generally 
crammed  with 
statistics,  and  no 
party  ever  failed 
to  be  prepared 
with  a  volumi- 
nous array  of  fig- 
ures to  show  that 
the  other  party 
would  bring  ruin 
and  desolation 
upon  the  coun- 
ti^^,  and  that  all  its  representatives  are 
wasteful  and  extravagant  if  not  corrupt. 
The  advantage  of  congressional  speeches 
is  that  they  can  be  sent  free  Uirough 
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the  mails  as  parts  of  public  documents, 
thus  saving  the  postage. 

But  a  vast  quantity  of  other  matter 
besides  speeches  is  sent  out  to  rouse  the 
intellectual  sense  or  to  fire  the  politi- 
cal heart  of  the  country.  Very  often 
brief  and  trenchant  cards  and  circulars, 
which  pierce  with  a  single  shaft  the  ar- 
mor of  the  enemy,  are  employed  with 
telling  effect  Li  1884  the  famous 
"Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebellion"  ut- 
terance of  Dr.  Burchard  was  printed  on 
small  cards  and  distributed  before  the 
doors  of  all  the  Catholic  churches  in  the 
country  the  Sunday  before  election. 
The  effect  of  this  manoeuvre  was  most 
disastrous,  and  it  had  much  to  do  with 
determining  the  result  of  the  election 
two  days  later. 

The  campaign  of  1876  was  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  country 
for  documentary  work.  Long  before 
the  national  committees  got  into  work- 
ing trim  Mr.  Tilden  had  organized  what 
was  facetiously  termed  a  "  literary  bu- 


reau," and  it  proved  a  most  effective  ad- 
junct. His  keen  intellect  comprehended 
fully  the  value  of  accurate  information. 
He  knew  all  the  schemes  of  the  enemy 
to  misrepresent  the  issue  and  befog  the 
voter  with  sophistriea  He  covered 
every  point  in  the  campaign  with  terse, 
vigorous  pamphlets,  which  were  sent  in 
every  direction  in  liberal  quantities, 
and  when  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  got  organized,  his  plans  were 
adopted  and  carried  out.  The  result 
proved  the  wisdom  of  his  forethought. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  his  vast  fort- 
une would  be  used  in  his  own  behalf, 
and  many  wild  stories  were  circulated 
as  to  the  amount  which  was  emptied 
from  Tilden's  "  barrel."  The  fact  was 
that  in  this  legitimate  work  he  expended 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 
The  literature  of  that  campaign  did 
much  to  set  the  principles  and  history 
of  the  Democratic  party  clearly  before 
the  country,  and  to  pave  the  way  for 
other  victories.      The    indications  are 
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that  the  present  campaign 
will  be  a  memorable  one 
for  its  documents.  The' two 
national  committees  will 
probably  spend  $300,000  in 
their  preparation,  publica- 
tion, and  circulation.  This 
represents  a  mass  of  printed 
matter  nearly  large  enough 
to  fill  a  small  freight  train, 
and  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  or  not  too  much 
money  is  spent  in  this  way. 
However,  such  shrewd  poli- 
ticians as  Senators  Quay 
and  Hill  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  plan  of  appeal  has 
more  influence  on  Uie  wav- 
ering and  doubtful  than 
any  other. 

Not  less  important  in 
their  way  are  the  duties  of 
the  committeemen  who  di- 
rect the  movements  of  the  campaign 
oratora  During  the  months  of  a  na- 
tional campaign  not  less  than  two  thou- 
sand speakers  are  kept  constantly  em- 
ployed by  the  State  and  national 
committees,  the  eflforte  of  those  imder 
the  direction  of  the  national  organiza- 
tions being  as  a  rule  confined  to  the 
close  and  doubtful  States.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  class  are  nearly  all  men  of 
national  repute,  and  the  task  of  the 
committeemen  who  direct  their  move- 
ments is  neither  an  easy  nor  a  pleasant 
ona  Some  oraters  decline  to  speak  in 
small  tewns,  and  others  of  less  extended 
fame  insist  upon  being  scheduled  for 
speeches  in  the  large  cities.  But  the 
committeemen  are  usually  successful  in 
smoothing  over  these  difficulties,  in  im- 
pressing them  with  the  fields  in  which 
they  can  do  the  most  good,  and  in  per- 
suading them  to  accept  the  assignments 
for  which  they  have  been  put  down. 

Formerly  the  cost  of  stump  speeches 
was  the  largest  item  in  a  bill  of  cam- 
paign expenses,  but  it  is  very  different 
now.  The  great  majority  of  campaign 
speakers,  aside  from  their  necessary  ex- 
penses, receive  no  recompense  for  their 
services ;  those  of  the  first-class  never 
do.  Still  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
good  speakers  who  are  not  only  paid, 
but  well  paid  for  their  speechea  Some 
receive  $100  a  week  and  expenses,  and  a 
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very  few  as  high  as  $1,000  a  week. 
There  are  not  wantinfi^  tiiose  who  make 
a  business  of  campaign  speaking  and 
have  no  other  regular  means  of  support, 
though  when  this  is  known  the  orator  is 
looked  upon  as  a  special  pleader  and  his 
arguments  carry  httle  weight.  The  re- 
sult of  this  flood  of  campaign  oratory  is 
an  open  question.  As  Republican  mass 
meetings  are  attended  in  the  main  by 
Republicans  and  Democratic  mass  meet- 
ings by  Democrats,  the  number  of  con- 
verts made  by  them  must  be  small. 
Still,  they  serve  to  create  enthusiasm,  te 
maintain  and  improve  discipline,  and,  as 
it  were,  te  close  up  the  ranks. 

A  national  committee  always  devotes 
much  time  and  money  te  the  local  cam- 
paign in  New  York  City.  A  great  many 
of  tiie  parades  and  processions  in  New 
York  are  arranged  and  prepared  by  the 
two  national  committees.  It  is  an  ele- 
ment in  the  campaign  which,  aside  from 
the  publicity  given  it  by  the  press, 
really  counts  for  little,  but  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive one.  A  big  parade,  which  means, 
of  course,  a  torch-Ught  parade,  in  New 
York  costs  from  $12,000  to  $20,000. 
The  music,  the  flags  and  banners,  the 
torches,  the  fireworks,  the  uniforms  all 
cost  money,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pay 
of  the  men  who  parade.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  there  are  boys  who  turn 
out  in  all  processions,  and  figure  one 
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'  ^ht  as  BepublicanB  and 
)  next  as  Democrats.  A 
ge  public  meeting  in  New 
rk  costs  from  $3,000  to 
000,  and  at  least  a  dozen 
I  held  during  each  cam- 
gn.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
x>8ts  each  of  the  great  par- 
3  $300,000  to  run  a  presi- 
dential  campaign  in 
New  York  City,  and  this 
"^  is  exclusive  of  the  offi- 
cial election  expenses 
ich,  for  city  and  United 
ites  officials,  foot  up  near- 
$300,000  more, 
iside  from  the  duties  al- 
idy  mentioned,  the  nation- 
K>mmittees  keep  up  a  wide 
Tespondence.  They  are 
liged  to  be  informed  of 
)  progress  of  the  campaign 
i  to  look  out  for  the  dis- 
^^ted  points,  as  a  general 
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in  his  army.  Then  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  telegraphing  to  be  done, 
and  to  prevent  exposure  of  plans  to  the 
enemy,  much  of  this  must  be  done  in  ci- 
pher. Secrecy  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  political  movements,  as  it  is  for  mil- 
itary movements,  and  there  probably 
never  was  a  national  committee  that  did 
not  make  generous  use  of  the  cipher. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  duty  of  a 
national  committee,  the  one  that  calls 
for  the  rarest  use  of  skill  and  judgment^ 
is  how  to  place  most  eflfectivdy  the 
funds  and  forces  at  their  command. 
Time  and  money  must  not  be  expended 
where  they  are  not  needed,  and  at  an 
early  stage  the  doubtful  States  become 
the  battle-ground  of  the  campaign. 
This  plan  of  procedure  breeds  trouble. 
The  committee  is  often  accused  of  fail- 
ure to  appreciate  the  situation,  of  a  lack 
of  correct  information  as  to  which  is 
the  real  battle-ground,  of  wasting  its 
energies,  or  of  neglecting  the  essential 
point  of  offence  or  defence.  The  com- 
mittee is  likely  to  be  charged  with  di- 
verting the  finances  to  the  aid  of  this 
or  that  local  candidate,  at  the  expense 
of  some  other  more  in  need  of  support. 
But  every  national  committee  expects 
criticism  of  this  sort,  and  when  a  vic- 
tory crowns  the  campaign,  it  is  easy  to 


prove  that  everything  was  done  for  the 
best.  Dorsey's  "soap**  and  Dudley's 
"  blocks  of  five  "  toe  well  remembered, 
and  in  the  history  of  every  campaign 
there  is  an  unwritten  story  of  money 
sent  by  the  national  committee  to  dis- 
tricts where  it  wiU  "  do  the  most  good." 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least  impor- 
tant, of  the  duties  of  a  national  com- 
mittee is  what  is  known  as  polling  the 
doubtful  States ;  that  is,  securing  a  sup- 
posedly correct  and  complete  list  of  the 
voters  in  each  such  State.  These  lists 
often  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
often  are  found  to  be  faulty  and  incom- 
plete. However,  this  is  to  be  expected 
when  one  considers  the  brief  life  of  a 
campaign  committee.  Barely  does  such 
a  committee  have  more  than  three 
months  in  which  to  do  its  work ;  a  work 
demanding  the  creation  of  a  vast  busi- 
ness institution  as  well  as  a  political 
machine.  There  are  those  who  contend 
that  campaign  committees  should  be 
continuous  in  existence.  Such  an  insti- 
tution, they  argue,  would  have  four  years 
instead  of  three  months  in  which  to  do 
its  work,  and  its  poll  lists  oould  be  kept 
constantly  revised,  while  its  machinery 
would  always  be  well  oiled  and  efficient 
The  nearest  approach  to  anything  of 
that  sort  is  furnished  for  the  BepubH- 
can  party  by  the  American  Protective 
Tariff  League.  This  institation,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  City,  is  con- 
stantly engaged  in  revising  poll  lists 
and  in  printing  and  circulating  docu- 
ments. It  employs  a  large  number  of 
X)eople,  and  has  itis  agents  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

Touching  the  question  of  permanency 
in  the  work  of  the  national  committees, 
it  may  be  added  that  the  managers  in 
one  of  the  great  partiesi,  who  are  also 
financiers,  are  seriously  considering,  as 
a  business  investment,  the  erection  of 
large  buildings,  built  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  campaign  commit- 
tees, to  be  rented  permanently  to  the 
organizations.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
shrewdest  politicians  believe  that  the 
development  of  the  science  of  campaign- 
ing will  in  the  near  future  compel  each 
campaign  committee  to  organize  a  bank 
or  trust  company  to  control  its  financial 
operations.  This  is  an  age  of  concen- 
tration, even  in  politics. 
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MY  QUEEREST  CLIENT 
By  Henry  Austin 


THE  Hon.  B.  F.  Ludlow,  consideied 
by  many  the  finest  criminal  law- 
yer in  America,  affectionately  re- 
adjusted the  daily  carnation  on  his 
lapel,  blew  a  soft  cloud  of  fragrant 
smoke  through  his  wide-nostrilled  Bo- 
man  nose,  and  replied  to  his  little  group 
of  admiring  cronies  at  the  famous  XXX 
Ciub: 

'^  It's  growing  a  little  monotonous  to 
have  you  boys  demand  a  story  every 
other  day  or  so,  bat  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  yield  and  let  you  haye  one. 

"  Years  ago,  when  I  was  called  a  little 
red-headed,  cock-eyed  shyster  and  no- 
body except'  myself  ever  dreamed  I 
should  one  day  be  Gk>vemor  of  the 
grandest  Stat«  in  this  truly  glorious 
Union,  I  attracted  some  attention  by  the 
advice  I  gave  to  a  client  with  a  very  bad 
case.  I  had  been  assigned  to  the  de- 
fence by  the  judge  and  told  to  con- 
sult with  my  client  in  a  private  room  of 
the  hotel  where  sessions  were  being 
held. 

"  I  told  the  judge  I  was  a  greenhorn 
in  law  and  didn't  want  the  case,  because 
I  didn't  think  I  could  do  justice  to  the 
prisoner.  His  Honor  said,  dryly  :  '  The 
court  will  take  care  of  that  end.  You 
just  hear  what  the  prisoner  has  to  say 
and  give  him  the  best  advice  that  a 
greenhorn  can.'  The  man  confessed  his 
guilt  to  me,  and  I  advised  him  to  make 
a  run  for  liberty.  He  climbed  out  of 
the  window  and  down  a  Hghtning-rod, 
and,  for  anght  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
may  be  running  yet. 

"  I  did  this  in  perfect  innocence,  but 
when  I  reported  the  fact  to  the  court 
there  was  the  deuce  to  pay.  Family 
and  lodge  influence  alone  saved  me 
from  disbarment;  but  it  got  into  the 
papers,  which,  of  course,  took  no  stock 
in  my  protestations  of  innocence  and 
held  me  up  as  a  criminal  shyster  who 
would  go  almost  any  lengths  for  his 
criminal  clients. 

**  The  abuse  I  received  was  the  mak- 
ing of  me,  professionally,  and  I  have 
often  thought  that,  if  I  were  to  start  life 


again,  I  would  employ  newspapers  to 
abuse  me  regularly  as  the  veiy  best 
kind  of  advertisement,  the  most  certain 
derrick  for  lifting  a  man  to  fame  and 
fortune.  After  that  hotel  episode  pro- 
fessional criminals  frequency  sent  me 
retainers,  and  I  won  ten  suits  in  suc- 
cession by  that  sheer  luck  which  comes 
at  times  to  a  young  blockhead. 

'*  The  last  of  these  ten  successful 
cases  was  the  first  one  I  tried  for  my 
Queerest  Glieni  His  name  was  Theo- 
dore C.  Flatt  and  he  sent  for  me  be- 
cause he  had  been  arrested  for  robbing 
one  Thomas  Henderson,  a  well-known 
jeweller,  of  a  package  of  loose  diamonds 
valued  at  seven  thousand  dollars.  The 
case  had  peculiar  features.  Flatt,  ac- 
cording to  several  witnesses,  clerks  in 
the  jeweller's  shop,  came  in  one  Friday 
afternoon,  asked  to  see  several  rings, 
bought  one  worth  about  three  hundred 
dollars,  displaying  at  the  time  a  big  roll 
of  bills,  and  then  asked  to  see  some 
unset  diamonds  of  larger  value.  Four 
packages  in  succession  were  shown  to 
him  and  by  some  legerdemain  he  man- 
aged to  walk  off  with  the  most  valuable, 
saying  he  would  call  again  next  day  and 
decide  just  what  stones  he  wished  to 
buy.  The  loss  was  discovered  about 
five  minutes  after  he  left  the  store  and 
a  description  was  furnished  to  the  po- 
lice. 

'*  The  next  morning  one  of  the  jewel- 
ler's clerks  met  my  client  in  a  Suburb 
and  had  him  arrested.  He  indignantly 
protested  that  he  was  not  the  man  and 
could  readily  prove  his  innocence.  He 
asked  the  officer  to  give  him  the  names 
of  some  good  lawyei-s  and  mine  among 
others  was  mentioned.  When  I  caUed 
at  the  prison,  this  was  my  client's  com- 
munication to  me : 

"  *  I  am  Theodore  C.  Piatt,  a  machinist 
by  trade,  an  inventor  by  profession.  I 
was  never  in  my  life  at  Henderson's 
jewelry  store.  I  don't  even  know 
where  it  is.  I  was  engaged  in  a 
poker  game  all  yesterday  afternoon, 
and   here  are  the  names  of  the  men 
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with  whom  I  was  plajiog  and  from 
whom  I  had  won  twenty-eight  dollars 
when  I  quitted  the  game  at  six  o'clock. 
You  can  get  their  affidavits  as  to  my 
presence  &ere,  and  probably  Hender- 
son will  apologize  and  drop  this  case 
against  me.  IF  he  doesn't,  why,  these 
gentlemen  are  all  highly  respectable  and 
you  can  simply  prove  to  the  court  an 
alibi  In  the  meantime,  here  is  a  re- 
tainer.    Is  it  enough  ? ' 

''I  bowed  and  asked  my  client  if 
he  had  anything  else  to  say.  He  hadn't 
and  I  withdrew.  I  went  to  see  his 
poker  friends.  They  had  all  four 
known  Mr.  Piatt  since  he  had  resided 
in  their  neighborhood,  and  he  had 
played  poker  with  them  once  or  twice  a 
week  for  several  months.  A  finer  gen- 
tleman, a  more  gracious  winner  or  grace- 
ful loser,  they  had  never  met 

''They  were  indignant  at  his  arrest 
and  willing  to  go  bail  for  him  to  any 
amount  within  reason.  He  had  played 
with  them  all  the  afternoon  of  Friday 
from  2.30  till  6,  and  as  Henderson 
claimed  that  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  when  Mr.  Piatt  had  robbed 
him,  a  clearer  case  of  alibi  couldn't  have 
been  found  or  constructed.  I  had  him 
out  on  bail  at  once,  and  I  threatened 
Henderson  with  a  suit  for  damages  if  he 
pressed  the  case. 

''  The  jeweller  was  an  obstinate  man 
and,  like  his  clerks,  was  certain  that  he 
recognized  Piatt  as  the  man  who  had 
stolen  his  diamonds.  The  case  came  to 
trial 

"  Henderson  and  his  four  clerks  swore 
positively  that  my  client,  Piatt,  was  in 
their  store  Friday  afternoon  between 
four  and  five,  and  that  a  few  minutes 
after  his  departure  the  package  he  had 
been  handling  was  missed.  My  four 
good  men  and  true  swore  that  he  was 
winning  jack  pots  at  that  time  three 
miles  away. 

''  I  made  an  interesting  speech  on  the 
subject  of  mistaken  identity,  repicturing 
all  the  famous  cases,  and  after  a  glow- 
ing tribute  to  my  client's  character 
closed  with  an  appeal  to  the  jury  to 
acquit  him  without  leaving  their  seats. 

"  They  did  so,  and  Mr.  Theodore  C. 
Piatt  walked  out  of  the  court-room  a 
free  man,  saying  that  he  would  come  to 
my  office  the  next  day  to  talk  further 


with  me  on  the  subject  of  suing  the 
jeweller  for  damages. 

*'  The  next  morning  my  client  appear- 
ed rather  early  and,  aiter  the  usual 
courtesies,  drawled  between  pu&  of 
smoke  :  '  My  dear  sir,  here's  another 
check  for  your  services;  but  I  have 
concluded  not  to  prosecute  Henderson 
for  his  blunder,  unpleasant  and  costly  as 
it  has  been  to  me.  I  will  tell  yon  why. 
I  studied  the  faces  of  his  witnesses 
and  his  own  and  I  feel  quite  certain 
they  all  swore  to  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  truth.  It  is  quite  possible,  although 
no  face  at  all  similar  to  mine  appears 
in  the  Eogue's  Gallery,  that  there  may 
be  a  rogue  who  closely  resembles  me. 
So  I  am  going  to  be  a  good  Chris- 
tian and  forgive  this  jeweller  for  his 
blunder.  But,'  he  arose  to  go,  and  a 
pleasant  smile,  the  thief  of  care,  stole 
over  his  face,  as  he  added  :  '  In  case  my 
double  should  get  me  into  trouble  again, 
let  me  have  one  of  your  cards,  and,  if 
you  move  to  another  cily,  be  sure  to 
send  me  your  address  in  care  of  the 
Traders'  Bank,  at  Baltimore.  The  cash- 
ier there  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  dat- 
ing back  to  boyhood.  I  hope  I  shall 
never  again  need  your  services  in  this 
way,  but  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  you 
since  that  fine  speech  you  made  and 
I  think  you  are  a  coming  man.  Per- 
haps, too,  I  may  wish  you  to  patent 
several  inventions  for  me.  Tell  me  one 
thing  frankly,  have  I  paid  you  enough? 
This  is  my  first  employment  of  a  gentle- 
man of  your  profession  and  I  wish  to  do 
the  proper  thing.' 

"  Glancing  at  the  check  in  my  hand, 
I  answered  with  a  low  bow  of  gratitude  : 
'  More,  more  than  enough.  You  are  a 
princely  client.'  Mr.  Piatt  bowed  and 
departed. 

"Four  years  after  that,  when  this 
episode  had  slipped  into  the  back- 
ground of  my  legal  memory,  I  had  a  tele- 
gram asking  me  to  come  at  once  to 
a  large  city,  an  hour's  ride  by  rail 
from  Boston.  It  was  signed  'T.  C. 
Piatt,'  and  my  first  fancy  when  I  saw 
the  signature  was  that  the  New  York 
statesman  of  like  name  needed  my  ser- 
vicer But  I  found  on  re-reading  it  that 
the  writer  was  in  jail,  and  I  knew  that 
the  famous  Piatt  was  too  live  a  poli- 
tician to  get  into  the  Tombs. 
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"It  was  my  unlucky  client,  and  the 
case  was  even  more  peculiar  than  the 
jewelry  one.  The  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  had  been  made 
the  victim  of  an  amazingly  audacious 
forgery.  His  private  office  was  within 
eye-range  of  the  paying  teller  and  cash- 
ier. As  he  was  a  charitable  man,  he  had 
many  applications  for  money.  He  was 
known  to  give  checks  frequently  of  con- 
siderable amounts,  which  were  cashed 
in  the  front  office  ahnost  under  his 
nose ;  and  once  or  twice  in  his  life  he 
had  given  or  lent  his  check  for  as 
much  as  twenty-five  thousand  at  once. 

"One  pleasant  day  Mr.  T.  C.  Piatt, 
whom  he  had  known  for  over  a  year  and 
who  was  known  by  sight  to  the  other 
bank  officials,  called  at  his  private  office 
about  eleven  o'clock,  talked  with  him 
about  investing  in  a  new  invention  and, 
after  getting  his  promise  to  consider 
the  matter,  left  him.  Piatt,  or  his 
double,  sauntered  up  to  the  paying  tel- 
ler's window  and  presented  the  pres- 
ident's check  for  $20,000,  payable  to 
bearer.  *  How  will  you  have  the  money  ? ' 
•In  thousand-dollar  bills,'  was  the  reply. 
The  cash  was  handed  over  without  hesi- 
tation. The  signature  was  dear  and  the 
teller  had  seen  the  presenter  of  the 
check  closeted  with  the  president ;  more- 
over, knew  him  by  sight. 

"  Not  till  afternoon  was  the  fraud  dis- 
covered. The  following  morning  Mr. 
Piatt,  who  was  living  in  a  small  flat  not 
very  far  from  the  bank,  was  arrested 
on  the  street.  His  amazement  was  ex- 
treme, but  he  conducted  himself  with 
dignity,  and  before  attempting  to  get 
bsol  sent  for  me.  I  had  him  out  in  less 
than  an  hour.  It  was  even  a  more  per- 
fect case  of  alibi  than  his  former  experi- 
ence, for  the  witnesses  were  the  cashier 
and  officials  of  another  bank,  the  Second 
National,  in  another  part  of  the  city. 
My  client,  as  the  cashier  and  the  others 
were  ready  to  testify,  at  the  time  the 
fraud  was  committed  was  talking  with 
the  cashier  of  the  Second  National, 
whom  he  had  known  for  several  years. 

"I  went  to  the  president  of  the  First 
National  and  laid  the  facts  before  him. 
He  was  on  pleasant  visiting  terms  with 
the  cashier  of  the  Second  and,  after 
going  down  to  that  bank  and  discuss- 
ing tiie  mystery  with  all  the  witnesses 


there,  he  had  the  excellent  sense  to 
apologize  to  my  client  and  to  offer  pub- 
lication of  a  profuse  apology  in  the 
press.  My  client  graciously  waived  that 
right,  saying  that  a  simple  statement  to 
the  effect  of  a  mistake  in  identity  would 
be  sufficient  This  was  made,  and  then 
the  president  of  the  First  National  in- 
sisted, for  he  was  a  man  who  did  noth- 
ing by  halves,  that  he  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  pay  my  fee.  This  my  Queerest 
Client  would  not  allow,  and  after  a 
pleasant  chat  the  banker  yielded,  saying : 

"  *  Mr.  Piatt,  since  I  have  been  talk- 
ing with  you  this  time  I  have  become 
quite  convinced  that  I  was  in  grievous 
error.  Your  double's  face  is  the  exact 
image  of  yours ;  but  now  I  notice  a 
slight  difference  in  the  tones  of  the 
voice.' 

"  Mr.  Piatt  laughed  softly  and  replied 
with  a  smile  whose  quintessential  queer- 
ness  haunts  me  still,  though  I  deemed 
it  at  the  time  quite  natural :  '  My  dear 
sir,  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  I 
was*  beginning  to  believe  my  double  was 
a  complete  imitation  of  me,  and  that 
kind  of  imitation  is  not  the  sincerest 
sort  of  flattery.  Indeed,  I  will  go  fur- 
ther, and  at  the  risk  of  seeming  an  utter 
idiot  in  the  estimation  of  such  men  as 
you  and  Mr.  Ludlow,  I  will  admit  that  I 
have  been  on  the  point  of  thinking  my 
double  was  really  another  edition  of  my 
simple  self ;  in  brief,  what  the  Theoso- 
phists  would  caU  my  'astral  body' — 
though  what  use  an  astral  can  make  of 

bank-notes  and  diamonds  I'm if  I 

know. 

"  *  TeU  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Ludlow, 
of  my  astral's  first  offense.  You  can 
tell  it  better  than  I.' 

"I  told  the  story  for  the  banker's 
benefit,  and  while  telling  it  my  eye 
lighted  on  a  remarkably  beautiful  dia- 
mond that  my  client  was  wearing  on 
the  left-hand  marriage  finger.  Strange 
to  say,  that  diamond  disconcerted  me. 
It  seemed  almost  to  say  to  my  mind, 
while  I  was  glibly  explaining  Mr.  Piatt's 
poker-game  alibi :  '  You're  a  liar,  a  well- 
paid  legal  liar,  and  you  know  it  Piatt 
stole  those  gems — ^me  among  them — 
and  you  ought  to  have  known  it  at  the 
time,  just  as  now  you  ought  to  know 
that  he  has  swindled  this  honest  and 
benevolent  old  banker.' 
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'*  I  am  not  a  fanciful  man,  and  I  was 
amazed  with  myself  for  having  sao- 
cumbed  momentarily  to  so  absurd  an 
hallucination.  I  am  told,  however,  by 
psychologists  that  it  is  a  common  phe- 
nomenon for  a  dazzling  or  glittering 
object  to  cause  peculiarly  strange  im- 
pressions on  an  unguarded  or  unpre- 
pared mind.  When  I  concluded  the 
brief  narrative  of  my  client's  'first  of- 
fense,' which  I  did  rather  lamely  and 
not  in  crisp,  well-cut  phrases,  the  banker 
said :  '  Mr.  Piatt,  if  I  were  you,  I  should 
be  willing  to  spend  a  good  deal  of 
money  running  to  earth  your  criminal 
impersonator.  I  should  be  afraid  that 
some  day  he  might  get  me  into  worse 
trouble,  such  as  a  sudden  pistol-shot 
from  an  angry  or  jealous  husband.' 

"  The  banker  sighed  a  little — over  the 
grave  of  his  own  gay  youth,  perhaps — 
and  Mr.  Piatt  answered,  with  great  ear- 
nestness : '  I  must  take  my  chances,  I  sup- 
pose, but  I  candidly  own  that  I  shall 
hope  to  shake  this  periodical  thief  of 
my  identity  in  some  way  ;  for,  like  most 
men,  I  have  a  vein  of  superstition  in  my 
nature,  and  the  fancy  that  my  double 
will  not  fail  if  he  tries  a  third  time  to  do 
me  up,  haa  fastened  on  my  mind  like  a 
hawk  on  a  hen.' 

"Some  other  parting  talk  we  had, 
and  then  my  client  and  I  went  out  He 
handed  me  a  handsome  check  with  the  old 
remark :  '  Is  it  enough? '  and  then,  on  my 
bowing,  added:  'I  am  greatly  cut  up 
over  this  thing,  though  I  trust  I  didn't 
show  how  much.  I  am  going  West  to 
bury  myself  for  several  years.  I  shall 
keep  away  from  any  possible  environ- 
ment where  crime  can  be  committed 
either  through  me  or  against  me.' 

"Three  years  later  Mr.  Piatt  tele- 
graphed me  from  New  York.  He  had 
been  arrested  in  a  third  case,  uglier  stilL 
He  had  given  bail,  but  was  apparently 
possessed  by  a  certain  terror,  and  his 
manner  was  by  no  means  so  easy  as  be- 
fore. 

"He  was  accused  of  having  chloro- 
formed Mrs.  Willie  Van  Box,  a  lady  of 
wealth,  who  had  met  him  in  the  private 
parlor  of  a  certain  New  York  hotel. 
She  was  wearing  valuable  jewels,  worth, 
according  to  her  husband's  estimate, 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
she  confessed  to  her  husband,  when  she 


came  to  her  senses  (he  having  been  sum- 
moned by  the  pioprietors,  who  knew 
her  by  sight),  that  she  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance months  before  of  Mr.  T.  C. 
Piatt,  a  most  fascinating  man,  who 
alienated  her  affections  and  then  per- 
suaded her  to  elope  with  him  and  wear 
her  jewels  in  celebration  of  the  joyous 
occasion. 

"  She  had  dressed  up  in  her  best,  and 
her  trunks  had  been  smuggled  out  to  a 
steamer,  and  she  met  her  captivator  to 
lunch  once  more  in  dear  old  New  York 
before  going  abroad  forever.  But  the 
base  villain,  neglectful  of  her  charms^ 
had  chloroformed  her  and  made  off  with 
her  gems.  She  described  him  and  the 
place  where  he  lived — an  old-fashioned 
little  house  on  East  Eighteenth  Street, 
with  a  garden  in  front  When  the  de- 
tectives called  there  with  the  husband 
about  three  hours  later  they  found  the 
house  closed.  They  forced  an  entrance 
and  were  examining  the  contents,  when 
in  walked  Mr.  Piatt  and  demanded,  in  a 
dreamy,  yet  masterful,  manner  to  what 
in  the  devil's  name  he  was  indebted  for 
such  a  burglarious  visit 

"  When  informed,  he  protested  entire 
innocence  of  the  crime,  though  admit- 
ting that  he  knew  the  lady  slightly. 
But  he  was  ready  to  prove  that  he 
hadn't  been  in  New  Yoik:  since  morn- 
ing; in  fact,  had  just  returned  from 
Brooklyn,  where  he  had  been  engaged 
in  some  experiments  in  psychic  science 
with  one  Professor  Wines,  a  famous 
hypnotist  The  husband,  a  fiery  little 
fellow,  wished  to  kill  him  on  general 
principles  and  try  the  case  afterwards. 
The  detectives  prevented  this.  He  was 
placed  under  arrest,  gave  bail  at  once, 
and  sent  for  me. 

"  His  account  in  the  legal  confessional 
was  this :  He  had  been  carrying  on  a 
clandestine  affair  of  a  sentimental  nature 
with  the  lady  in  question,  or  the  ques- 
tionable lady,  but  he  swore  by  all  the 
gods  at  once  it  had  been  purely  platonic 
— nothing  worse,  indeed,  than  secretly 
dining  together  now  and  then.  He  said 
the  lady  wished  to  elope,  for  she  thirsted 
after  notoriety  and  considered  her  hus- 
band humdrum.  Mr.  Piatt,  however, 
had  stoutly  refused  to  go  the  length  of 
a  trip  to  Europe,  saying  to  me,  with  a 
rather  wicked   man-of-the-world    grin, 
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that  he  had  been  sick  of  the  affiur  for 
some  time,  and  didn't  care  to  be  seasick 
of  it  also. 

*'  !^is  honest  opinion  was  that,  in  re- 
venge for  his  refusal  to  humor  her  per- 
versity, the  lady  had  put  up  this  job  on 
him.  Luckily  he  had,  as  before,  an  ab- 
solutely irrefragable  alibi,  but  it  was  of 
a  kind  he  was  extremely  sensitive  about 
making  public.  The  long  and  short 
was  this :  His  friend,  Professor  Wines, 
had  been  using  him  as  an  hypnotic  sub- 
ject over  in  Brooklyn — had  often  done 
so  before  in  the  interests  of  that  science 
— and  at  the  very  time  of  the  alleged  as- 
sault with  chloroform  and  robbery  of 
the  dame  aux  bijoux  Mr.  T.  C.  Piatt  was 
in  a  trance  and  being  studied  by  various 
gentlemen  in  Brooldyn.  He  had  only 
come  out  of  this  hypnotic  state  an  hour 
before  the  visit  to  his  house  by  the  de- 
tectives. 

''  Naturally  he  shrank  very  much  from 
the  notoriety  that  must  attach  to  such  a 
case,  if  exploited  in  the  press,  and  he 
feared  Professor  Wines  might  Hke  to 
give  an  exhibition  in  court  of  his  pe- 
culiar power  over  him.  I  went  to  see 
the  witnesses  and  the  professor,  and 
found  the  alibi  as  perfect  as  usual,  and, 
just  as  Mr.  Piatt  had  surmised,  Profes- 
sor Wines  was  only  too  eager  to  prove 
his  hypnotic  powers  in  court  I  found 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Willie  Van  Box's  lawyers 
a  pair  of  obstinate  fools,  who  would  not 
yield  to  reason  in  advance,  but  were  de- 
termined to  press  the  case.  It  was  set 
for  three  weeks  ahead. 

"  Five  days  later  Mr.  Piatt  wired  for 
me.  I  came  at  once.  He  was  in  bed,  a 
ghastly  wreck  of  the  strong,  handsome 
man  of  middle  age  that  he  had  been. 
In  so  few  days  I  never  saw  so  sudden  a 
change. 

"  'I  am  stricken,'  he  said,  'with  a 
mortal  malady.  My  death  is  only  a  few 
days  distant.     Make  my  will  at  once.' 

'^  A  queer,  but  satisfactory,  document 
it  was.  Every  dollar  of  his  well-invested 
property  he  left  to  me,  his  lawyer,  mak- 
ing me  sole  administrator  of  the  estate 
in  consideration  of  my  services  and  ap- 
preciation of  my  character,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  insist  on  my  writing  down, 
much  to  the  deflowering  of  my  modesty. 

"  *  There  is  only  one  thing  more  to  do,' 
said  Mr.  Piatt  in  a  husky  voice.     '  In 


my  safe-deposit  box — here  is  the  key — 
you  will  find  a  little  sealed  package. 
Please  send  it  by  express  after  my  death, 
with  a  letter  annoimcing  that  fact,  to 
Mr.  Matthew  Bartley,  care  of  the  cashier 
of  the  Traders'  Bank,  in  Baltimore. 
That's  all,  and  now  I  must  try  to  die  as 
easy  as  I  can.' 

*'  I  tried  hard  to  cheer  up  my  queer 
client ;  but  I  could  see  the  sign  of  death 
on  him.  He  had  the  very  best  medical 
attendance,  but  he  passed  away  the  very 
day  before  his  case  was  to  be  tried — 
much  to  my  regret,  for  I  wiU  confess  I 
feared  that  with  him  died  a  secret  I 
had  one  little  hope,  however. 

"The  funeral  over,  I  wrote  to  the 
cashier  of  the  Traders'  Bank  and  re- 
quested the  address  of  Mr.  Bartley. 
The  reply  was  briefly  that  any  communi- 
cation for  the  gentleman  addressed  to 
the  cashier's  care  would  reach  him. 
Then  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bartley  that,  if  he 
would  present  himself  at  my  office,  I 
would  take  pleasure  in  handing  him  a 
package  from  the  late  Mr.  T.  C.  Piatt 

"  About  two  weeks  later  I  got  a  letter 
from  London  expressing  profound  re- 
gret for  Mr.  Piatt's  demise  and  bidding 
me  send  the  package  in  care  of  the 
cashier  of  the  Traders'  Bank,  who  would 
keep  it  till  the  writer's  return  from 
Europe,  or  else  send  it  to  the  care  of  Bar- 
ing Brothers  in  London.  It  was  imma- 
terial to  Mr.  Bartley,  as  he  expected  to 
remain  in  Europe  the  rest  of  the  year, 
and  was  now  on  the  point  of  going  to 
Brussels,  where  I  might  address  him,  if 
any  further  correspondence  was  neces- 
sary. 

"  It  flashed  across  me,  being  a  criminal 
lawyer,  that  Brussels  was  a  place  where 
a  criminal  felt  especially  safe,  there  be- 
ing no  extradition  treaty  with  Belgium 
at  that  time.  My  mind  was  made  up 
instantly.  I  had  been  working  very 
hard.  I  needed  a  rest  I  would  go  to 
Brussels  and  hand  the  mysterious  pack- 
age to  Mr.  Bartley  in  person.  He  must 
know  its  contents,  and,  if  I  opened  it  in 
his  presence  and  demanded  a  receipt 
therefor,  I  could  give  an  excellent  rea- 
son for  gratifying  my  curiosity,  namely, 
that  my  action  was  merely  a  matter  of 
precaution  on  account  of  the  possibly 
great  value  of  the  trust  or  bailment 

"I  took  the  next  steamer  and  went  to 
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Brussels,  registered  (in  such  bad  hand- 
writing that  no  man  could  read  it)  at 
the  same  hotel  where  Mr.  Bartley  was 
staying,  and  then  I  did  something  which 
I  have  always  thought  peculiarly  clever. 
I  went  out  and  got  the  card  of  a  jewelxy 
firm.  This  I  sent  up  to  Mr.  Bartley's 
room  by  a  bell-boy,  telling  him  in 
French,  which  I  speak  like  a  Belgian, 
that  I  wished  to  show  the  American 
millionaire  some  remarkably  fine  jewels. 

''The  bait  was  taken.  Mr.  Bartley 
told  the  bell-boy  to  bring  me  up.  When 
I  entered,  the  room  was  rather  dark  and 
the  occupant  was  writing  at  a  small 
table  with  his  back  toward  the  door. 

''Here  is  the  gentleman,"  said  the 
bell-boy  and  retired. 

"  '  Just  one  moment.  Monsieur,  if  you 
please,  and  meantime  seat  yourself,'  said 
a  rather  familiar  voice  in  fairly  good 
French. 

"He  languidly  finished  his  writing; 
then  wheeled  about  suddenly.  I  sprang 
up,  crying : 

"  'Piatt,  by  aU  that's ' 

"  The  next  instant  I  was  covered  by  a 
derringer,  and  in  a  cool  voice,  just  like 
Piatt's,  the  gentieman  said  : 

"  '  Be  quiet  and  tell  me  who  you  are 
and  what  you  want  with  me.' 

"  *  Sir, '  said  I,  '  you  can  put  away 
that  little  pop-gun.  I  have  looked  can- 
non in  the  face.  I  am  General  Benjamin 
F.  Ludlow  at  your  service,  heir  and  ad- 
ministrator of  the  late  T.  C.  Piatt  of 
New  York  and  bringer  of  a  box  of — 
ahem — ^I  suppose,  family  jewels  to  yon. 
I  think,  however,  you  will  have  to  prove 
who  you  are  ;  for,  if  I  didn't  know  that 
my  client  was  dead  and  buried,  I  should 
be  willing  to  swear  on  the  Bible,  Koran 
and  Talmud  combined,  that  you  are 
T.  C.  Piatt  and  no  other.' 

"He  laid  aside  his  revolver,  laughed 
pleasantly,  offered  me  a  cigar — which  I 
took  as  a  kind  of  fragrant  retainer — and 
said,  in  a  quiet  voice : 

" '  I  can  prove  I  am  Matthew  Bartiey, 
and,  if  you  will  give  me  that  little  bun- 
dle, I  will  show  you  its  contents.' 

"I  hesitated  a  moment  But  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  a  gentleman  in  whom  a 
trust  had  been  reposed,  what  right  had 
I  to  refuse  ? 

"Before  opening  the  package  Mr. 
Bartley  handed  me  a  piece  of  paper — a 


check  to  bearer  on  Baring  Brothers — and 
said:  'General,  this  is  a  little  retainer  in 
case  I  should  ever  need  your  services.' 

"  Then  he  broke  the  seals  and  poured 
out  on  the  table  a  cascade  of  brilliancy 
and  beauty,  necklace,  bracelets,  rings 
and  so  fortii,  worth  a  fortune. 

"  'Mrs.  Willie  Van  Box's  jewels,' I  cried. 

"  '  Possibly  once,'  he  replied  ;  '  I  don't 
keep  tab  on  American  society  dames, 
their  jewels  and  their  heart-afiairs.  All  I 
know  is  that  in  the  future  these  things 
vrill  be  worn  by  Mrs.  Bartiey  that  is  to 
be.  They  may  not  be  quite  stylish 
enough  for  her;  but  I  can  have  them 
reset  to  suit  her  taste,  eh.  General  ? ' 

"  The  charming  rascal  purred  a  laugh 
and  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 

"  'Tell  me  all  about  Piatt  and  your- 
self,' I  said. 

"  *  Why,  General,  your  own  imagi- 
nation surely  can  fill  the  bilL  Piatt — 
dear  old  man,  I'm  sorry  he  has  pegged 
out,  for  he  was  true  as  steel — and  my- 
self have  been  partners  ever  since  the 
day  we  met  and  realized  our  oneness  in 
height,  hair,  eyes,  features,  voice,  man- 
ner, gait  and,  if  you  please,  in  business 
ability — talent  for  banking  other  peo- 
ple's money.  Nobody  ever  saw  us  to- 
gether, but  when  any  coup  was  to  be 
made  b^  Piatt  I  had  always  an  alibi 
ready  with  associations  carefully  worked 
up  in  advance.  Piatt  was  wonderfully 
dexterous  and  frequently  got  away  with 
things,  where  no  shadow  of  suspicion 
attached  to  him  and  where  it  wasn't 
necessary  to  prove  any  alibL  That  for- 
gery on  the  bank,  however,  and  this  last 
jewel  case  Piatt  ought  not  to  have  done. 
It  was  wrong.  The  risks  were  too  great 
But  he  had  grown  a  little  bit  vain  of  his 
powers  and  after  all,  poor  fellow  ' — Mr. 
Bartley  actually  rubbed  a  tear  from  his 
cheek — '  I  suppose  Mrs.  Van  Box,  plus 
her  jewels,  was  a  temptation  too  great  to 
be  resisted.' 

" '  Well,  Mr.  Bartiey,  may  I  ask,  as 
your  counsel,  now  that  your  partner  has 
demised,  what  are  you  are  going  to  do?' 

"  '  General  Ludlow,  I  am  rich.  I  have 
invested  my  profits  carefully  for  years. 
I  intend  to  retire  and  reform.'  / 

"  And  he  did,"  added  Ctoneral  Ludlow, 
after  a  reminiscent  pause :  "  he  is  now  a 
member  of  Congress  and  the  pillar  of  a 
church  out  West" 
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A  STORY  THAT  MAY  TURN  LIGHT  ON  SOME  LINGERINa  SUPERSTI- 
TIONS ABOUT  EDITORS 


By  F.  C  Bray 

— If  there  be  a  divinity  that  yet  doth  hedge  an  editor, 
Pray,  find  it. 


Weather  Indications: 

For    July — Pair  ;  ligbt     variable     winds, 
changing  to  south  ;  rising  temperature. 


JOUBNALISM  AS  A  CABEBB. 

Mb.  Fbed  Gbaves  had  no  quarrel  with 
destiny.  Journalism  aa  a  career  claimed 
him  in  those  essay  days  when  he  wrote 
of  "The  Power  of  the  Ptess"  and 
"  Newspaper  Government  of  the  United 
States/'  and  quoted  Napoleon's  saying, 
"  Four  hostile  papers  are  to  be  feared 
more  than  a  thousand  bayonets."  Fred 
knew  that  all  he  needed  was  a  start, 
and  he  secured  a  start  at  the  usual  bar- 
gain. The  bargain  consisted,  first,  of 
an  offer  from  relatives  in  New  York  to 
house  and  feed  one  college  graduate, 
and  second,  the  privilege  of  reporting 
on  a  metropolitan  journal,  at  $8  per 
week. 

After  two  years  or  less  as  metropoli- 
tan reporter,  Fred  Graves  became  a  con- 
firmed believer  in  a  kind  of  newspaper 
worker's  creed,  which  declares  that 
there  is  left  but  one  position  altogether 
to  be  desired  in  the  profession  now- 
adays— that  one  not  too  far,  but  further, 
from  the  madding  crowd  of  pen-pushers 
striving  to  please  other  fooLa.  "Take 
hold  of  a  daily  in  a  smaller  city/'  the 
boys  said,  "where  you  can  amount  to 
something  as  a  personality.  The  mana- 
gers of  metropolitan  news  machines 
have  killed  off  all  great  editors ;  a  pub- 
lisher simply  substitutes  the  business 
name  of  a  paper  for  the  '  we '  of  an  ex- 
tinct editor  ; — who  knows  the  difference 
or  cares  a  rap  ?  Here  for  never  so  long, 
we  have  only  the  prospect  of  becoming 
wom-ont  pencil-stubs  some  day.  In  a 
town  that  is  not  so  large  and  not  too 


small  a  man  may  hope  to  keep  his 
health,  and  if  he  should  not  gain  wealth 
he  may  enjoy  a  degree  of  independence 
and  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  rated 
as  an  individual  of  more  or  less  impor- 
tance to  himself  and  his  environment" 

With  such  influences  about  him  it 
wiU  scarcely  be  considered  strange  that 
Fred  should  consult  a  medium  for  pros- 
pects.   Here  is  what  the  medium  said  : 

WANTED—Only  Republican  morning  pa- 
per in  flourishing  city  of  40,000  offers  induce- 
ments to  editor  of  experience  and  education, 
one  accustomed  to  managing  departments, 
not  over  85.  References.  Address,  own 
handwriting,  Box  846. 

Ten  days  later  Mr.  Fred  Ghraves,  edi- 
tor, made  "His  First  Appearance"  in 
The  Eden  Morning  Qazeiie  (Daily  and 
Weekly.  Official  x>aper  of  the  City)  in 
part  as  follows : 

OOODMORNING  ! 

The  OazetU  gi'eets  its  readers  this  morning 
under  new  editorial  management;  Eden^ 
favorite  morning  paper  is  the  recognized  Re- 
publican organ  of  this  section  of  the  com- 
monwealth, but  it  will  be  indispensable  to 
that  member  of  anv  party  who  expects  to 
keep  informed  on  the  political  as  well  as  the 
general  news  of  the  day.  Without  promis- 
ing too  much,  we  assure  the  public  that  T?ie 
Gazette  will  be  interesting.  Careful,  con- 
scientious newspaper  work,  both  editorial 
and  local,  will  characterize  the  volume  for 
the  cominff  year — features  that  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  a  reading  public,  making  it 
possible  for  the  paper  to  enter  eveijr  home 
without  demoralizing  its  inmates  or  diminish- 
ing their  respect  for  the  English  language. 
Reliable  first ;  conversative  but  not  stupid ; 
enterprising  in  all  legitimate  lines,  we  mean 
to  merit  confidence  and  support.  The  Gazette 
has  the  only  morning  press  franchise  in 
Eden,  and  with  increased  mechanical  facilities 
and  news  service  will  speak  for  itself  as  the 
days  go  by.  We  believe  there  is  room  for  a 
first-class  live  morning  newspaper  in  this  pro- 
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gressive  city.  Tlie  Oazeite  shall  always  be 
found  serving  the  best  interests  of  this  mu- 
nicipality without  fear  or  favor. 

The  Editor. 


CITY  LIGHTING. 

The  taxpayers  who  foot  the  city  bills  are 
entitled  to  the  best  service  for  their  money. 
The  most  enlightened  municipalities  in  the 
United  States  are  already  of  the  opinion  that 
it  pays  for  the  community  to  own  and  operate 
gas  and  electric  light  works  as  well  as  water 
works,  not  to  say  telephone  and  street  railway 
lines.  Private  corporations  have  thoroughly 
demoralized  the  administrations  of  many 
cities  in  securing  franchises  for  their  own 
benefit.  It  would  seem  to  be  only  common 
business  sense  for  the  people  to  lessen  taxes 
by  the  amount  of  the  profits  which  now  go  to 
the  companies.    That  better  service  at  cheaper 


The  Btafif  of  The  Eden  Morning  Ga- 
zette had  long  consisted  nominally  of  four 
persons :  the  editor,  telegraph  editor, 
and  two  reporters,  known  respectively 
as  city  editor  and  assistant  city  editor. 
The  Business  Manager  was  not  included 
in  the  make-up  of  the  8ta£  That  is 
part  of  the  story. 

"  I've  often  thought,"  said  he,  "  that 
it  would  be  a  good  scheme  to  get  the 
editors  down  here  for  a  morning  or  two, 
instead  of  letting  them  sleep  in  peace 
till  noon  after  getting  out  a  paper. 
People  who  want  to  see  *  the  man  who 
put  that  piece  in  the  paper '  have  mostly 
come  and  gone  by  that  time,  and  as  I 
am  the  one  responsible  character  in 
sight,  I  catch  it." 

''  Nothing  dangerous  the  first  day,  I 
hope  ?  "  said  the  Editor. 

''Oh,  no.  They  understand  that  a 
new  man  has  hai^ily  got  his  bearings 
yet,  and  don't  take  things  so  seriously 
when  they  learn  the  circumstances. 
Just  look  out  a  little  for  breaks  like  that 
'City  Lighting'  editorial  this  morn- 
ing. Bids  are  before  councils  now. 
President  Smith  of  the  Citizens'  Com- 
pany was  in  a  few  moments  ago.  I  want 
you  to  meet  Smith ;  you'll  like  him.  The 
telephone  people  rang  us  up  at  nine 
o'clock  this  morning  to  know  what  on 
earth  had  hit  the  Gazette.  Grady,  of 
the  Gazette  board  of  directors,  you 
know,  is  a  stockholder  in  the  telephone 
company,  and  election  nights  they  fur- 
nish extra  operators  to  cover  the  en- 


tire county.  I  supposed  a  street-car 
book  transferred  to  your  name  would 
be  here  before  this  ;  I  sent  the  old  one 
down  yesterday." 

"But,"  interrupted  Fred,  "what  has 
that  to  do  with  the  principle  of  municipal 
ownership,  in  the  interest  of  the  people  ? 
Any  person  is  a  fool  to  think  he  can 
buy  editorial  opinions.  If  the  compa- 
nies were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  advertis- 
ing of  improvements  for  their  schedules 
and  announcements,  and  for  making 
known  their  general  importance  to  the 
standing  and  growth  of  the  community, 
the  books  for  a  single  year  would  plain- 
ly show  who  had  the  favor  side  of  the 
ledger.     My  contract " 

"  Now  there's  no  use  getting  excited. 
Only  don't  shoot  in  the  air.  Just  be 
sure  that  you  have  friends  back  of  what 
you  propose,  and  then  push  it  through. 
If  you  don't  have  them,  why  the  paper 
becomes  a  laughing  stock  ;  people  say 
it  never  gets  there.  What  we  want  to 
do  is  to  make  friends.  The  Gazette 
needs  them,  and  it  won't  do  to  drive 
printing  away  from  the  job  department ; 
the  job  department  is  paying  fiiirly  well 
now.  In  the  big  cities,  I  know,  it's  dif- 
ferent There  individuals  don't  count 
There  are  too  many  of  them  ;  you  don't 
have  to  pay  much  attention  to  any  one 
in  particular.  But  in  a  town  of  this 
size  friends  can  make  you  or  enemies 
down  you.  It  is  a  personal  matter,  you 
see ;  everybody  takes  it  so." 

"If  you  expect  me  to  spend  all 
my  time  trying  to  find  out  who  may 
be  hit  before  I  dare  to  write,"  ventured 
Fred,  "  how  shall  I  get  time  to  write  ?  I 
had  an  idea  that  an  editor  was  engaged 
to  write." 

"You've  the  right  idea,  of  course," 
suavely  suggested  the  Business  Man- 
ager, and  he  continued:  "Make  your 
fight  on  national  party  issue&  The 
campaign  for  Congress  is  coming  on, 
and  yon  can  handle  that  to  good  advan- 
tage on  national  lines." 

Fred  had  plainly  not  reached  editorial 
paradise,  and  he  felt  like  throwing  up 
his  job  at  once. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  economists  to 
declare  that  the  wage-worker  can  quit 
work  if  he  is  not  satisfied.  May  te  he 
can,  and  perhaps  he  cannot  That 
depends  largely  on  circumstances.  Even 
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the  economist  does  not  guarantee  him 
another  job.  The  cold  comfort  of  quit- 
ting is  x)oor  food  for  brain  workers  these 
days.  And  there  are  many  reasons 
stronger  than  the  old-school  economic 
reasons  for  deciding  to  make  the  best 
of  a  contract  that  has  already  begun  to 
bind  painfully.  It  must  be  remembered 
also  that  Fred  was  imbued  with  the  be- 
lief that  editorial  character  had  a  better 
chance  to  assert  itself  in  a  small  city 
than  in  a  metropolis  If  not  there, 
where  ?  True,  the  small  town  was  per- 
sonal as  the  great  town  was  imper- 
sonal. That  was  one  of  the  advantages 
the  city  men  had  dwelt  upon,  (hie 
could  be  of  some  appreciable  standing, 
of  marked  individuality,  of  recognized 
usefulness — could  make  oneself  felt  I 

The  new  editor,  during  his  first  week, 
reproduced  a  few  clippings  from  neigh- 
borhood exchanges  in  the  Gazette,  with 
characteristic  modesty  : 

A3  OTHERS  8EB  U8, 

The  Oaeette  ia  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
new  editor,  Mr.  Fred  Graves.  Mr.  Graves  is 
younff  in  years  but  old  in  experience,  having 
served  on  tlie  staff  of  one  of  the  great  New 
York  dailies.  He  is  a  genial  gentleman,  and 
will  be  a  great  addition  to  Eden's  newspaper 
fraternity.— iSScftf/i  Evening  Journal,  July  1. 

Mr.  Graves,  the  OazeU^s  new  editor,  be- 
lieves that  Eden  needs  a  live  morning  paper. 
The  NefiM  hopes  Eden  will  get  it.  —  Eden 
Evening  News,  July  1. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Graves,  the  new  Gazette 
editor,  is  a  former  Eden  County  boy.  Older 
residents  will  remember  his  father,  who  was 
at  one  time  engaged  in  business  here.  Mr. 
Graves  has  our  best  wishes  for  success.  — 
Sherwin  Weekly  Echo,  July  5. 


n. 


Wbathbr  Indications  : 

For  August  —  Warm  and  dry  ;  drought 
prevailing  over  large  sections ;  occasional 
showers. 

THE   GRIND. 

On  a  country  weekly  the  editor  is 
supposed  to  have  time.  On  a  metro- 
politan daily  the  editor  is  said  to  have 
a  salary.  The  editor  of  a  morning  daily 
in  an  overgrown  vUlage  has  neither  time 
nor  salary  to  speak  of. 


Take  part  of  Fred's  schedule  for  a 
single  day : 

12  M.— Out  of  bed. 

12.16.— A  printed  copv  of  The  GaieUe  in 
hand,  which  most  subscribers  have  read  hours 
before. 

12.20.— Appetite  spoiled.  The  story  of  a 
second  Johnstown  flood  is  headed,  **  Horrible 
Holocaust."  Ten  lines  of  the  editorial  on 
**  Woman  Suffrage  "  are  missing.  They  turn 
up  farther  on  in  the  middle  of  a  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Smallman,  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  on  *'  Hell."  (If  be  left  every- 
thing O.  K.  at  the  office  at  3  a. m.,  an  editor 
never  vet  saw  an  issue  of  his  paper  as  he  in- 
tended it  to  be,  albeit  the  majority  of  mistakes 
are  undetected  by  the  readers.) 

1.30  P.M.— At  the  office,  marking  parts  of  the 
daily  to  be  transferred  to  the  weekly  edition. 

By  2  or  2.15. — The  business  manager  bas- 
bad  his  say.  Afternoon  events  to  be  covered 
have  been  divided  up  amon^  the  local  force, 
and  8])ecial  assignments  outhned. 

2. 80. — Correspondence. 

2.81. — Mrs.  James,  who  called  in  the  morn- 
ing before  the  editor  came  down,  has  returned 
to  have  that  item  about  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
Committee  corrected— her  name  is  not  Mrs. 
Jonee  as  it  appeared  in  the  paper  ;  she  does 
not  see  how  such  a  blunder  could  have  been 
made. 

2.83.—*'  Civitas"  is  waiting  to  get  his  com- 
munication, one  column  long»  on  Eden's 
Water  Supply,  which  was  crowded  out  of 
this  morning^s  issue.  He  says  the  Journal 
will  be  very  glad  to  print  it  this  evening.  He 
takes  it  away  I 

A  committee  of  three  from  the  Sons  of  Rec- 
reation wish  to  leave  two  tickets  for  their  an- 
nual ball.  They  come  to  request  the  editor  to 
send  a  man  to  give  the  order  a  good  write-up. 

There  are  others  wanting  write-ups  who 
need  not  be  mentioned. 

By  Four  o'clock.— Between  interruptions, 
looked  at  twenty  -  three  exchanges,  some 
of  which  come  in  exchange  for  complimen- 
tary notices.  Thought  of  a  great  editorial  to 
write  when  he  gets  time,  but  fixed  up  a  batch 
of  local  matters  that  needed  to  be  handled 
with  some  care.  Replenished  the  supply  of 
reprint  "fillers"  in  case  copy  should  run 
short.  Inspiration  worked  fast  enough  to 
produce  one  space  ed.  on  ''  Incompetent 
Democracy"  and  three  paragraphs  like: 
"  The  new  congressional  oratory  is  silver 
brand,  instead  of  silver  tongued." 

Dinner  at  five  o'clock. 

6.30  P.M. — Real  day's  work  begins. 

7.00.— Composition  called.  That  means 
that  the  printers  must  have  copy  to  put  into 
type,  all  of  which  is  supposed  to  pass  through 
the  editor's  hands. 

8.00. — First  rush  over.  Two  local  men 
start  for  two  evening  meetings  apiece,  besides 
their  regular  police  and  hotel  routines. 

Editor  due  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  (No  re- 
port in  a  town  of  Eden's  size  ctin  atone  for 
failure  to  appear  in  person.    The  editor  of  the 
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Evening  Journal  is  sure  to  be  there.  Further- 
more, instead  of  hurrying  back  to  work  after 
the  meeting,  the  Journal  man  can  go  to  bed 
and  sleep  over  it  and  the  next  day  change  the 
Morning  Gazette's  photographic  report  for  his 

gaper  to  suit  certain  parties  concerned  who 
nd  that  what  they  said  does  not  look  so  well 
in  print  as  they  expected.  The  Journal  makes 
friends.) 

8.15. — The  telegraph  editor  reigns  supreme 
in  the  editorial  rooms.  With  country  corre- 
spondence, vicinity  exchanges,  telephone  spe- 
cials, and  the  press  report  that  began  to  come 
in  at  6.30,  he  is  abundantly  able  to  keep  the 
prints  in  copy  until  the  rest  of  the  force  come 
back  with  their  "stuff."  (Everything  in  the 
office  in  the  shape  of  prepared  copy— poetry, 
prose,  MS.,  or  clippings— is  stuff.) 

Eleven  o'clock.— Somebody  runs  in  to  leave 
pointers  on  the  show  in  return  for  the  passes 
the  editors  had  no  time  to  use. 
*  Midnight,  or  half  after.— More  paragraphs 
perhaps.  At  least  one  late  heavyweight  edi- 
torial. Other  copy  in  sections.  Lunch.  So 
much  out  of  the  way. 

12. ao  to  2.80  A. M.— Rush.  Rush  everybody. 

2.32.—**  Kill  that  W.  C.  T.  U."  "  Make 
DUggets  of  Japanese  Massacre,  fire  in  New 
Orleans,  earthquake  in  Greece. " 

2.40.—*'  Hold  over  Gladstone  ed.  Strike 
and  Personals  must  go.  Opera-house  notice 
optional.'* 

2.45.— Last  proof  read. 

8.00  A.M. — Forms  down  for  the  press  or 
else  miss  the  mails. 

Somewhere  near  thirteen  hours'  work 
a  day — or  night — as  managing  editor, 
city  editor,  editorial  writer,  and  re- 
porter combined. 

How  much  does  he  earn  ?  They  pay 
him  $25  a  week. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  much 
time  and  labor  he  has  bestowed  on  mat- 
ters that  appear  or  do  not  appear  in 
print ;  there  must  be  two  columns  of 
editorial  in  the  Gazette  every  morning 
or  the  editor  is  not  doing  his  work, 
from  the  Business  Manager's  point  of 
Yiew.  A  partial  schedule  shows  that 
this  is  the  smallest  part  of  his  work ; 
an  editorial  is  the  last  thing  the  editor 
of  a  town  daily  is  given  time  to  think 
of.  Two  columns  contain  about  2,500 
words  a  day,  15,000  words  a  week, 
60,000  a  month,  720,000  words  a  year, 
or  seven  volumes  the  size  of  the  ordi- 
nary 200-page  noveL  The  immensity 
of  the  grind  is  seen  upon  considera- 
tion of  some  of  the  conditions  with 
which  it  is  involved. 

The  Business  Manager  has  a  foot 
rule.    If  an  editorial  exceeds  four  inches 


in  length  the  editor  hears  from  him-; 
all  the  up-to-date  metropolitan  dailies 
have  adopted  that  style,  you  know. 
Therefore,  at  the  smallest  calculation, 
five  elaborated  ideas  a  day  are  called 
for,  not  counting  the  grist  of  para- 
graphs which  eat  up  ideas  by  the  dozen. 
It  heus  been  calculated  that  the  average 
man's  stock  of  ideas  at  this  rate  lasts 
about  three  weeks. 

The  rule  governing  party  organs 
(outside  metropolitan  districts)  is  to 
talk  party.  Party  is  the  plum-tree  for 
whose  sustenance  the  paper  must  be- 
come even  as  a  fertOizer  if  necessary. 
Fred  had  believed  that  the  one  great 
qualification  required  in  an  editor  was 
tiie  power  of  discrimination,  but  he 
soon  discovered  that  there  was  another, 
and  that  the  power  of  reiteration. 

"Nobody  but  you  reads  the  whole 
paper  through  eyeiy  day,"  said  the 
Business  Manager.  "^y  the  same 
thing  over  again.  Pound  it  into  'em. 
If  they  don't  see  it  one  day  they  may 
see  it  the  next." 

It  was  easy  to  give  such  instructions. 
Preachers  who  prepare  two  sermons  in 
a  week  and  stick  to  their  texts  will  per- 
haps appreciate,  by  comparison,  the 
labor  of  presenting  400  words  of  a  sub- 
ject line  upon  line  six  mornings  in  a 
week  to  reach  people  who  may  or  may 
not  take  the  notion  to  pay  attention 
any  day  in  the  week,  lliere  is,  how- 
ever, another  side  to  party  preaching, 
for  as  soon  as  one  comes  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  fact  that  party  is  what  we 
are  here  for,  it  is  amazing  to  discover 
how  much  can  be  left  unsaid  about  our 
party  and  said  about  the  other  party. 

A  change  from  harping  on  a  thousand 
party  strings  appeared  now  and  then 
under  editorial  titles  like  the  follow- 
ing, depending  somewhat  on  times  aud 
seasons :  "  Eden  as  a  Summer  Resort," 
**  Pyrotechnic  Patriotism "  (July  4), 
"  Oratory  as  She  is  Talked  "  (Fifty-third 
Congress). 

In  straits,  the  advice  of  veteran  edi- 
tors was  recalled :  Keep  on  tap  a  supply 
of  "harmless"  eds  such  as  "Compul- 
sory Arbitration,"  "The  Solid  South 
Breaking,"  "  the  British  Lion's  Ptow  in 
Africa;"  these  are  particularly  useful 
the  morning  after  party  leaders  hare 
been  making  asses  of  themselves. 
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'  The  day  a  cross-oountry  editor  is 
seriously  quoted  by  the  metropolitan 
journals  is  happier  than  pay-day.  That 
18  saying  a  great  deal  Great  papers 
have  been  known  to  take  advantage  of 
this  weakness  and  run  columns  of  ex- 
tracts, giving  credit  to  the  smaller 
sheets.  Tradition  has  it  that  one  of 
the  most  popular  metropolitan  editors 
to-day  has  endeared  himself  beyond 
any  of  his  fellows  by  this  practice  kept 
up  regularly  for  years.  The  favor  is 
unquestionably  returned  with  interest; 
but  to  the  credit  of  all  concerned  it 
may  be  said  that  this  flattery  is  not 
often  so  overdone  as  when  a  Philadel- 
phia journal  quoted^  with  credit  to  the 
Itden  Chzette,  a  crisp  paragraph  which 
had  appeared  originally  in  its  own  col- 
umns less  than  a  week  before,  but  for 
which  the  Gazette  had,  entirely  with- 
out intention,  failed  to  credit  Philadel- 
phia. In  this  connection  let  it  be 
remarked  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  the  metropolitan  daDies  only  have 
ideas  and  the  country  dailies  borrow 
them  all.  Fact  is,  the  metropolitan 
sheets  have  an  unfathomed  capacity  for 
appropriation  and  consumption.  Hence 
the  metropolitan  importance  of  the  ex- 
change editor. 

Days  when  the  Gazette  was  quoted 
either  by  friend  or  foe  were  happy. 
Three  other  days  were  happier : 

(1)  Once  a  minister  sent  a  personal 
note  of  thanks  to  the  editor  for  a  com- 
prehensive though  unsolicited  notice  of 
the  work  of  his  church. 

(2)  Another  day  a  judge  came  in  to 
belabor  the  "  Socialist "  editor  for  criti- 
cizing capitalism. 

(3)  A  clipping  from  the  Gazette  was 
found  in  an  old  woman's  Bible,  after 
her  death.  It  was  a  paragraph  Fred 
had  written  as  a  tribute  to  her  only 
son,  who  lost  his  life  in  fighting  a  hot^ 
fire  in  Eden. 

m. 

Weather  Indications: 

For  September— Generally  fair ;  south  shift- 
ing to  southeast  winds;  greater  humidity; 
warmer. 

THE  BUSINESS   MANAQEr's   PHILOSOPHY. 

"•The  chief  end  of  a  newspaper'? 
It's  the  business  end/'  quoth  the  Busi- 


ness Manager.  "  People  take  the  paper 
who  believe  otherwise,  I  know — super- 
stitions are  all  right  in  their  place — but 
it  is  the  money  we  are  after,  and  money 
we  have  to  get,  or  quit." 

Now  the  Business  Manager  (on  a 
country-municipal  daily)  keeps  the  edi- 
tor on  the  pay  roll  if  he  so  desires. 
Consequently  it  is  customary  to  listen 
to  the  Manager's  talk  about  the  Busi- 
ness. From  surface  indications  at  the 
business  end  of  the  Gazette  ofiBce  Fred 
had  a  suspicion  that  if  money  were  the 
only  thing  that  this  particular  business 
manager  was  after  he  would  not  have 
gone  into  the  newspaper  business.  But 
under  the  circumstances  it  was  safe  to 
calmly  and  judipially  reserve  a  decision. 

In  the  course  of  three  monl^  of  daily 
conferences— 8  times  30  is  90  confer- 
ences— the  manager  developed  a  Kodak 
series  of  business  view&  Here  are  a 
few  from  the  90  odd  : 

'*No  place  in  the  paper  is  too  good 
for  an  advertisement,  particularly  if 
there  is  cash  with  the  order.  You  are 
too  sensitive  about  the  tone,  what  you 
call  the  character,  of  the  editorial  paga 
An  <  ad '  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  tiie 
editorial  columns  don't  take  any  sub- 
scribers off  the  list.  It  brings  good 
money,  and  it  shows  that  discriminat- 
ing persons  believe  that  the  public  is 
finding  something  interesting  on  that 
page." 

"  You  quoted  the  New  York  Prohibi- 
tionist again  this  morning  ;  that  is  three 
times  now  within  a  month." 

"Very  true.  The  quotations  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Prohibition,  and 
they  happened  to  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head." 

"That  doesn't  make  any  difference. 
We  don't  want  to  advertise  them,  and 
besides,  the  minute  anybody  sees  the 
Prohibitionist  quoted  they  [sic]  throw 
down  the  whole  paper  in  disgust.  We 
ain't  running  a  Christian  Advocate." 

"We  ought  to  advertise  ourselves 
more.  All  the  big  city  dailies  do  it. 
Call  attention  editorially  to  the  facts 
and  features  which  cateh  the  advertis- 
ers. And  we  mustn't  forget  that  every 
reader  of  the  Gazette  likes  to  be  assured 
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that  his  judgment  is  correct  in  getting 
the  best  to  be  bad.  It  doesn't  hurt  to 
start  the  talk  our  way." 

"  I  am  going  to  the  State  convention 
this  week.  I'U  telegraph  the  lay  of  the 
land  and  you  can  whoop  it  up  accord- 
ingly. The  new  State  Chairman  is 
more  friendly  to  the  Gazette,  Got  a 
letter  from  him  the  other  day  compli- 
menting me  on  that  editorial  'Party 
Necessity.'  Thought  you  would  be  glad 
to  know  it.  I  told  the  boys  to  jolly  up 
the  local  officials  once  in  a  while,  too. 
They  like  to  be  rubbed  the  right  way 
and  can  help  the  paper." 

''It  doesn't  make  so  much  difference 
how  much  goes  into  the  paper." 

"  Bight  you  are,  it  is  what  never  gets 
in  that  ma^es  the  work  and  makes  the 
paper,  too,  "  broke  in  the  Editor. 

''I  mean,"  resumed  the  Manager,  "a 
great  deal  of  reading  matter  can  be  got 
into  small  space  by  condensing.  I  told 
the  foreman  to  lay  off  another  case  to- 
day. We  are  setting  too  much  type. 
The  composition  bill  tins  week  was  $240, 
and  it  never  ought  to  run  over  $200." 

'*  But  there  was  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  the  Extra  Session  this  week," 
explained  the  Editor. 

''We  might  have  bought  that  from 
the  stereotype-plate  service  just  as  well 
and  saved  composition.  Give  the  main 
points  in  an  editorial  summary.  That's 
all  that  most  people  would  read  anyhow. 
It  don't  pay  to  run  up  the  composition. 
Suppose  two  hundred  extra  papers  were 
sold,  which  I  doubt — there  are  only 
about  so  many  readers  of  a  morning 
daily  in  a  town  of  this  size  ;  people  who 
talk  about  another  morning  paper  in 
Eden  don't  know  what  they  are  talking 
about ;  in  a  big  city  it's  different,  with 
feverish  readers  and  competition — but 
say  two  hundred  papers  go  at  three 
cents  each.  All  of  $6.  That  don't  be- 
gin to  pay  for  even  the  composition  on 
the  message.  A  4-inch  ad.  one  time 
would  bring  in  as  much  money.  By 
the  way,  that  real-estate  deal  you  gave 
in  full  this  morning  ought  to  be  paid 
for  at  line  rates  by  the  agents.  I  gave 
the  collector  a  bill  to  present." 

"  You  put  me  in  a  fine  position,"  ob- 


jected the  Editor.  "The  deal  was  not 
generally  known,  and  I  asked  them  to 
give  it  to  us  exclusively  because  of  pub- 
lic interest  in  it.  The  first  thing  that  a 
newspaper  wants  is  to  be  earliest  in  the 
field  with  news  concerning  the  things 
in  which  people  are  interested.  News 
means  circulation.  You  cannot  expect 
to  secure  advertising  without  circula- 
tion, and  the  more  circulation  the 
higher  the  charge  for  advertising.  Cir- 
culation is  a  newspaper's  great  card." 

"The  circulator,"  replied  the  Busi- 
ness Manager,  "  has  chaige  of  the  circu- 
lation department." 

After  an  effective  pause,  he  added, 
"Canvassing,  soliciting,  and  collecting 
make  the  paper.  If  any  Eden  news- 
paper had  to  depend  on  subscriptions 
'  it  would  go  under  in  less  than  a  weeL 
Newspapers  are  just  like  any  other 
goods.  '  When  I  was  in  the  dry  goods 
business  in  Bellville'  I  had  goods  to 
seE  If  people  liked  them,  they  bought ; 
if  they  didn't  like  them  they  went  else- 
where." 

"But,"  the  Editor  insisted,  "you  had 
to  have  good  goods  to  make  any  sale." 

"It  depends  a  good  deal  on  how 
things  are  put  before  the  customer. 
Three  hundred  words  is  long  enough  for 
any  editorial  A  great  deal  can  be  said 
in  one  hundred  words.  Articles  of  any 
kind  should  be  limited  to  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  a  column  at. the  most,  unless 
they  are  paid  for.  If  other  people  are 
like  me  they  skip  anything  longer, 
merely  looking  at  the  headlines  and 
perhaps  thinking  that  they  will  read  it 
through  when  they  have  a  little  time  to 
spare.  We  are  paying  more  for  the 
editorial  room  now  than  we  ever  did 
before  and  the  company  must  econo- 
mize." 

The  Editor  flared.  "To  economize 
in  the  wrong  place  is  no  economy  at  alL 
If  there  is  one  business  in  which  money 
has  to  be  spent  to  make  money,  it  is 
the  newspaper  business.  The  Gazette's 
field  is  the  local  field.  We  ought  to 
have  another  local  man  all  the  time. 
How  can  you  expect  two  local  men  to 
cover  this  spread-out  town?  And  we 
ought  to  have  other  correspondents  than 
those  who  now  write  a  week  after  some- 
thing has  happened,  in  return  for  a  free 
copy  of  the  paper.      We  should  and 
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could  be  the  unquestioned  leader  in 
the  county  and  district." 

"  I  was  upstairs  the  other  night,"  said 
the  Manager,  ''and  saw  the  telegraph 
editor.  Why,  there  is  yard  after  yard 
that  comes  in  over  the  wires,  paid  for, 
that  is  thrown  away.  He  ought  to  get 
more  news  in  and  help  on  the  local 
work,  too,  when  it  is  needed." 

*^  Condensing  is,  of  course,  no  work  at 
alL  Neither  is  editing  or  reporting  for 
that  matter.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
just  get  out  the  paper,"  answered  Fred. 
"  Composition  has  already  been  cut  to 
fourteen  columns  a  day  all  told,  and 
columns  do  not  stretch.  When  there 
are  more  ads.  than  usual  to  set  or  reset, 
your  orders  are  to  take  men  off  the  cases 
to  set  them.  By  so  much,  there  is  less 
of  our  atuS,  condensed  or  uncondensed, 
that  can  get  into  the  issue  alongside 
the  boiler-plate  matter.  How  can  you 
expect  to  keep  a  reading  clientage  with- 
out recognizing  that  readers  have  some 
rights  ?  You  say  that  a  man  who  pays 
three  cents  for  a  Gazette  does  not  pur- 
chase an  interest  in  it.  Admit  it ;  but 
why  not  treat  the  man  who  pays  for 
an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette  the 
same  way.  You  say  that  nobody  is 
obliged  to  buy  the  paper.  I  swear  I 
should  consider  it  an  insult  to  my  in- 
telligence to  be  put  on  the  free  list,  for 
a  news  skin  through  which  the  adver- 
tising bones  stick  with  positive  inde- 
cency." 

It  was  of  no  use.  The  Business 
Manager  always  had  this  argumentum 
ultimatum :  "  You  try  to  raise  a  pay-roU 
of  $600  every  Saturday,  and  then  talk." 

Horace  Greeley  once  worked  on  the 
Eden  Gazette,  people  said.  Horrors ! 
Shivers  I  What  would  Horace  do  were 
he  in  Fred's  shoes  ?  Could  that  extinct 
type  of  dominating  editor  manage  to 
get  along  with  or  rise  above  the  pres- 
ent business  management  ? 

Conditions  are  not  what  they  were ; 
so  for  the  sake  of  no  precedent,  but  for 
personal  satisfaction  alone,  Fred  ran 
down  the  Greeley  ghost.  Horace,  while 
yet  a  compositor,  had  held  cases  on  the 
"  old  reliable  "  back  in  the  30's.  One  of 
the  frames  from  which  he  probably  did 
set  type— it  was  in  the  office  at  that 
time — had  been  preserved  as  of  equal 


value  with  the  inestimable  files  of  the 
paper.  It  was  duly  placarded,  ''  Horace 
Greeley  once  worked  at  these  cases." 
People  often  came  to  look  at  the  relic  ; 
and  whether  they  read  between  the 
lines  of  the  placard  or  not,  the  latest 
editor  took  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
Horace  Greeley  had  less  to  do  with  the 
policy  of  the  Gazette  in  his  time  than 
Fred  Graves  in  his  day. 


IV. 

Wbatheb  Indications  : 

For  October — Cloudy,  westerly  winds,  light 
local  rain  and  snow. 


BUSINESS   IS  BUSINE8S. 

First  it  was  a  boom  edition.  Two 
smooth  advertising  solicitors  from  Chi- 
cago, temporarily  out  of  a  job,  proposed 
to  help  the  Business  Manager  meet  that 
pay-roll  of  $600. 

*^  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Gazette 
should  not  get  out  a  mammoth  special 
edition,  which  shall  not  be  a  whit 
behind  those  metropolitan  editions 
which  make  the  great  cities  known  to 
all  corners  of  the  earth.  We  will  pur- 
sue the  same  method  here  that  we  have 
used  there,"  said  Mr.  Bland.  "  We  do 
all  the  work,  solicit  the  advertising,  in- 
cluding write-ups  of  the  business  firms, 
factories,  industries,  and  professional 
men.  The  churches,  hospitids,  and  pub- 
lic institutions  will  be  glad  to  famish 
cuts  of  the  same  to  accompany  descrip- 
tions which  will  appear  in  such  an  im- 
mense edition,  and  they  wiU  constitute 
a  feature  at  slight  expense  to  the  estab- 
lishment We  do  not  care  to  have  our 
names  appear  at  alL  The  Gazette  gets 
all  the  credit  of  the  enterprise.  It 
comes,  as  it  were,  from  the  Gazette's  own 
force,  to  show  that  the  management  is 
up  to  date.^  All  we  need  is  printed  con- 
tract blanks  and  cards  reading, '  Messrs. 
Bland  &  Hustle,  Bepresenting  the  Eden 
Morning  Gazette,*  We  will  do  all  the 
rest.  On  the  basis  of  an  issue  of  20,- 
000,  a  twenty-four  page  stunner  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world,  inside  of 
three  weeka  Share  profits  half  and  half. 
Think  it  over.  We  came  to  the  Gazette 
first  as  it  is  generally  recognized  among 
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newspaper  publishers  as  the  most  en- 
terprising Eden  paper." 

The  Business  Manager  bit. 

The  Editor  was  merely  called  upon 
"to  look  over  the  proofs  and  general 
make-up  "  in  addition  to  his  ordinary 
work.  When  he  discovered  that  flar- 
ing head-lines  contained  boom  figures 
that  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  body 
of  the  articles  themselves,  Messrs.  Bland 
&  Hustle  explained  to  the  Business 
Manager  that,  in  condensing,  metropoli- 
tan dailies  often  considered  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  place  in  the  article  what 
could  be  caught  by  a  glance  at  the 
heading. 

Mr.  Hustle  left  town  the  day  the 
mammoth  edition  appeared,  carrying 
with  him  three  of  the  largest  collections 
of  cash  for  advertisements.  Mr.  Bland 
finally  compromised  by  deducting  one- 
half  the  amount  from  his  share.  Bills 
came  back  refused  by  professional  men, 
who  declared  that  they  never  agreed  to 
pay  for  advertising  sketches  of  them- 
selves. The  Industrial  Edition  men  had 
made  all  sorts  of  rates  for  space,  which 
demoralized  the  regular  Gazette  solici- 
tors' scale  for  weeks.  Begular  advertis- 
ers who  had  gone  into  the  edition  for 
big  space  cut  down  their  ordinary  space 
for  months,  in  some  cases  dropped  out 
altogether  for  the  nonce.  The  daily 
advertising  columns  looked  sick  for  so 
long  that  the  revenue  from  the  boom 
edition  did  not  pay  the  doctor  bills. 

The  "  splendid  enterprise  of  the  Eden 
Gazette"  was  duly  commented  upon 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  really 
came  nearer  being  a  charitable  enter- 
prise than  the  publisher  intended,  but 
he  never  admitted  that  it  was  not  a  fi- 
nancial success. 

Next  came  a  voting  contest.  The 
Gazette  offered  to  send  the  most  popu- 
lar typewriter  and  the  most  popular 
school  teacher  in  Eden  to  Florida — 
fabled  land  of  perpetual  youth — free. 
This  worked  fairly  well,  for  the  Gazette 
was  talked  about  more  than  it  had  ever 
been  thought  of  before.  Copies  con- 
taining Toting  coupons  were  begged 
and  systematically  collected  from  all 
subscribers,  and  extra  copies  were 
bought  by  the  hundreds  as  the  contest 
narrowed  down. '  One-third  of  the  short 
term  new    subscribers  stuck.      It  was 


calculated  that  the  excursion  paid  for 
itself  with  $60  to  spare.  There  was  lit- 
tle but  contest  news  in  the  paper  for  a 
month  while  the  voting  was  hottest,  as 
the  editorial  force  was  kept  busy  count- 
ing and  recording  votes  and  fanning 
public  interest  in  the  Gazette's  generous 
and  unparalleled  philanthropy. 

Before  the  contest  ended,  the  Gazette 
went  into  the  gift-book  businesa  The 
Business  Manager  reckoned  that  adver- 
tising space  for  the  concern  was  cheap 
and  correspondingly  profitable.  Col- 
umns that  advertisers  had  been  told 
could  not  be  had  for  love  nor  money 
were  filled  with  Gazette  bargains.  The 
space  cost  comparatively  nothing,  and 
bills  for  plate  matter  were  cut  down  a 
few  dollars.  Coupons  forced  their  way 
into  the  quondam  sacred  precincts  of 
the  editorial  column. 

The  "  tone  "  of  an  editorial  page  under 
the  reign  of  the  Business  Manager  had 
come  to  this : 


FREE. 


FREE. 


PERPETUAL  YOUTH. 
VOTE  FOR  YOUR  FAVORITE. 

The  typewriter  and  the  school  teacher  in 
Eden  receiving  the  largest  number  of 
Oasette  ballots  before  October  15,  will  be 
sent  to  Florida — land  of  perpetual  youth 
— all  expenses  paid  by  the  Morning  Qcxette. 

Name 

Address 

Cut  out  this  ballot,  fill  in  properly,  and 
send  to  Contest  Editor,  Eden  Gatette, 


A    NEW  OFFER. 

With  characteristic  enterprise  the  Gazette 
has  completed  another  arrangement  for  the 
benefit  of  its  readers.  The  free  trip  to  Florida 
promises  to  be  of  Immense  educational  value, 
and  in  accordance  with  our  desire  to  further 
the  cause  of  education  among  those  who  stay 
at  home  as  well  as  those  who  go,  the  Gawette 
has  secured  in  bulk,  direct  from  the  publish- 
ers, in  addition  to  "Arts  and  Artists,"  which 
are  selling  like  hot  cakes,  one  hundred  choice 
novels  by  popular  and  standard  authors, 
which,  etc. 

Fred's  reduction  from  editor  to  book 
peddler  was  galling.       But  he  could 
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not  discharge  the  Business  Manager. 
Neither  coald  he  strike,  in  these  days 
when  no  sort  of  moral  injustice  justifies 
the  breaking  of  a  business  contract  on 
the  part  of  an  employee,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  men  who  want  the  job.  "I 
wanted  to  make  the  Gazette  a  newspaper. 
If  you  ruin  its  character,  do  not  blame 
me/'  was  all  he  said. 

"  You  ought  not  to  complain,"  replied 
the  Business  Manager.  ''Tou  came 
here  an  editor.  Now  you  can  write  a 
fair  adyertisement." 

Nevertheless,  the  Manager  allowed 
the  book  business  to  die  out  when 
he  perceived  the  book  and  depart- 
ment stores  resenting  his  competition, 
cutting  prices,  and  advertising  in  the 
Journal  and  News.  Scores  of  books 
were  left  on  his  hands.  Subscribers 
actually  complained  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Gazette,  and  a  few  made 
that  a  convenient  excuse  to  order  the 
paper  stopped  without  paying  up  back 
subscriptions. 

One  hope  for  success  still  gleamed  for 
Editor  Graves.  He  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  Congressional  campaign.  On  the  safe 
side,  in  a  sound  republican  district. 
Victory  might  give  him  the  opportunity 
to  better  himself  eventually,  in  spite  of 
a  doubtful  career  under  the  Gazette's 
business  management.  He  used  his 
bundle  of  nerves  to  darn  his  tattered 
ambitions,  and  began  again. 


Weather  Indications: 

For  November  —  High  winds;  falling  ba- 
rometer, followed  by  cold  wave. 


THE   CONGBESSIONAL   CAMPAION. 

The  Eden  district  being  normally 
Republican  by  4,200  votes,  the  great 
fight  was  for  that  party's  nomination. 
Nomination  was  equivalent  to  election. 
A  party  organ  like  the  Gazette  could  not 
afford  to  meddle  with  the  primaries,  be- 
cause it  would  be  called  upon  to  sup- 
port the  nominee  in  any  event,  for  the 
sake  of  home  industries,  of  which  the 
Gazette  was  one.  As  soon  as  the  candi- 
date was  named,  strains  of  harmony 
were  heralded  throughout  the  district. 


Editorials  on  ''Protection,  the  American 
Policy,"  "Wages  in  Europe,"  "The  Amer- 
ican Standard  of  Living,"  "  Free  Trade 
a  Misfit,"  and  the  like,  rang  the  changes 
of  party  argument  which  the  editor  sin- 
cerely believed  and  sought  to  make  the 
level  of  his  campaign.  "Now  for  an 
old-fashioned  Republican  victory,"  he 
wrote ; "  a  campaign  of  principles,  above 
personalities,  can  and  shall  win  in  this 
Republican  stronghold." 

The  opposition  actually  went  Srbeg- 
ging  for  a  candidate.  But  it  was  believed 
that  one  Sixby,  popularly  dubbed  Col- 
onel, who  had  some  interests  in  the 
district  but  lived  outside  it,  held  a  per- 
sonal grudge  against  the  Republican 
candidate  tihat  he  had  always  wanted 
to  pay  off. 

Desperate  politicians  clutched  the 
straw.  The  Colonel  did  not  care  about 
having  political  office  of  any  kind.  He 
really  did  not  want  to  go  to  Congress. 
He  said  so,  himself.  But  the  grudge 
was  worked  until  the  Colonel  swore 
that  he  would  go  to  Congress  from  that 
district  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

He  played  with  one  nomination  and 
was  given  two  more.  The  Republican 
machine  smiled  complacently  at  his  an- 
tics. Was  ever  such  a  combination 
heard  of  in  practical  politics  !  A  can- 
didate with  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  one 
hand,  a  whiskey  flask  sticking  out  of  his 
hip  pocket,  and  a  chip  on  his  shoulder, 
was  nothing  short  of  a  political  freak. 

But  therein  came  trouble.  Evidently 
the  Gazette's  high  plane  of  argument 
never  touched  him.  The  Gazette  tried 
ridicule,  but  that  failed  to  ofi&et  the  sub- 
stantial gain  of  an  organization  by  the 
Republican  faction  whose  candidate  was 
beaten  at  the  primaries. 

The  Editor  went  back  to  party  ar- 
gument pure  and  simple,  incidentally 
finding  it  necessary  to  show  up  the  Col- 
onel's career  in  detail  This  was  done 
carefully,  but  not  editorially.  There- 
upon the  Colonel  gave  out  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Gazette  lied,  and  the  Ga- 
zette found  people  believing  it.  Sixby 
organs,  including  "Independent"  pa- 
pers, proved  it,  by  simply  declaring  over 
and  over  again  that  the  Gazette  lied. 
Somehow  or  other  most  of  the  papers  in 
the  district  got  to  blowing  those  Sixby 
horns,  the  Gazette  said,  for  revenue  only. 
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The  Colonel  ga^e  savage  blows  both 
above  and  below  the  belt  until  the  Re- 
publican candidate  left  Protection  and 
Prosperity  to  take  care  of  themselves 
while  he  hit  back  in  self-protection. 
Could  the  Colonel  have  asked  anything 
more  ?  On  his  own  level,  as  he  said,  he 
was  no  slouch,  and  the  Gazette  readers 
wanted  the  news  of  the  fight  by  rounds 
more  than  party  preaching.  Of  coarse 
they  got  it.  A  paper  may  have  a  mis- 
sion ;  it  must  have  news  of  a  prize  fight. 

The  Qazette^  however,  did  not  stop 
preaching : 

**  The  Republican  candidate  stands  for  Pro- 
tection, sound  money,  an  honest  ballot  and  a 
fair  count,  American  homes.  What  does  Col- 
onel Sixby  stand  for  ?  Colonel  Six  by.  *Fair 
trade,'  whatever  that  means.  '  Free  coiuage  of 
silver ;'  he  doesn't  say  under  what  conditions. 
*  Equal  rights  to  all,  special  privileges  to  none,' 
which  means  anything  to  beat  the  Republi- 
cans. 

**  When  he  gets  to  Congress,  whose  spouse 
will  he  be,  that  of  Molly  Prohibition,  Mias  Peo- 
ples, or  Mrs.  Democracy  ?  " 

To  be  sure  the  time  for  argument  had 
early  gone  by ;  yet  there  was  that  Re- 
publican margin  of  4,200  in  a  total  of 
32,000  votes  to  be  banked  upon  and  kept 
enthusiastically  in  line.  ''  Czar  "  Eeed 
came  on  to  Eden  for  a  night,  and  the 
Gazette  quoted  him  for  a  week.  Against 
this  city  campaigning  Colonel  Sixby  and 
orators  of  three  persuasions,  male  and 
female,  played  the  country  districts^ 
where  the  farmers  were  "  white  slaves," 
the  city  newspapers  ''  subsidized  liars," 
and  sJl  the  Bepublican  candidates 
**  craven  tools  of  the  bosses."  The  Col- 
onel himself  was  rated  as  a  millionaire 
around  home,  but  when  imported  for 
political  purposes  took  off  his  collar  and 
both  cuffis  to  speak,  in  the  country,  to 
his  fellow-sons  of  toil. 

Strong  currents  and  counter  currents 
of  beer,  mysterious  as  the  Gulf  Stream, 
played  mischief  with  the  rule  of  the  road 
on  the  political  sea.  Cigars  and  old- 
fashioned  torchlight  processions  were 
deemed  indispensable  argimients  in 
town;  "harvest  home"  picnics,  with 
ice-cream,  had  to  be  given  to  convince 
the  country  districts. 

The  price  of  roosters  rose  as  election 
day  approached,  in  obedience  to  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand. 


Some  leaders  counted  noses.  Other 
leaders  counted  heels.  Both  counts 
came  to  the  editor  in  evidence  of  good 
faith  and  not  for  publication.  Imagine 
the  strain  upon  a  man  who  becomes  a 
confidential  clearing-house  for  the  assur- 
ances, the  suspicions,  the  weaknesses^ 
the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  the  ambitious' 
in  a  hot  campaign.  No  matter  what  he 
saw,  or  heard,  or  thought,  or  did  not 
know,  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  realize 
the  one  fact  that  the  Gazette's  flag  was 
nailed  to  the  mast  of  an  old-fashioned 
majority  of  4,200.  Argument,  exhorta- 
tion, entreaty,  appeal,  demand,  appeared 
on  every  page  and  crowded  out  news 
more  than  ever  up  to  and  including  the 
very  morning  of  election  day :  "  The 
grand  old  party  expects  every  Republi- 
can to  do  his  duty."  ''Victory  is  as- 
sured." 

Special  preparations  were  made  to  se- 
cure early  and  complete  returns  &om 
every  election  district.  All  election 
night,  the  busiest  newspaper  night  of 
the  year,  as  you  have  heard,  returns 
came  in. 

The  Gazette  was  treated  to  a  shivaree 
before  twelve  o'clock. 

The  morning  issue  had  these  head- 
lines: 

LOOKS  LIKE  DEFEAT. 

Colonel  Sixbt's  Muobitt  in  ths  Dis- 
TBicT  Mat  be  3,300. 

An  editorial  read  as  follows  : 

*  *  A  special  to  the  Gazette  says  that  Colonel 
Sixby  received  returns  by  private  wire  at  bis 
palntial  home  in  the  neight>orin£  district  last 
evening.  About  midniglit  he  pulled  a  rabbifs 
left  hind  foot  from  his  pocket.  That  settles 
it  Heform  in  politics  at  last  has  come  to 
stay.    Look  out  for  the  Presidency." 


TI. 

Wea TITER  Ikdications  : 
Clearing  atmosphere  follows  local  blizzard. 

POST   MOBTEH. 

Fred  fell  ill  the  day  after  election. 
He  took  to  his  bed  perforce,  gave  up  his 
job  for  good,  and  by  the  physician's  im- 
perative advice  went  to  a  aanitariom  for 
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tliree  montli&     The  Gazette  did  not  pay 
the  bills. 

The  Business  Manager  hired  another 
editor,  of  whom  the  exchanges  said  : 

Eden  Evening  J<ntmtU.  —  Mr.  Qraves  lias 
made  many  friends  durine  his  short  stay  in 
Eden  who  will  regret  his  aeparture  ;  liis  suc- 
cessor 18  James  J.  Case,  an  experienced  jour- 
nalist from  Boston,  a  genial  gentleman,  who 
will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  Eden  news- 
paper fraternity. 

Eden  Neios,—The  Gazette  has  engaged  a  new 
editor,  J.  J.  Case,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Graves, 
we  believe,  would  have  made  a  greater  suc- 
cess if  he  had  never  allowed  the  business  man. 
agement  to  interfere  with  his  editorial  work. 

Linden  Breeze. — The  Eden  Gazette  is  the 
leading  Republican  morning  newspaper  in 
this  section  of  the  State,  and  under  its  present 
management  has  materially  improved. 

The  Bosiness  Manager's  report  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
showed  a  large  lose  to  the  concern  for 
the  year,  but  he  unconditionally  ten- 
dered his  resignation  in  order  that  he 
might  accept  a  fat  office  given  by  the 
party    bosses  for  the  campaign    work 


done  by  the  Cfazette  in  an  ''  orphan  dis- 
trict" 

The  editor's  note-book  contains  the 
foQowiiig  memoranda : 

A  Sicilian  monk  has  invented  a  harp  for 
editors.  All  that  the  editor  is  required  to  do 
is  to  play  on  a  keyboard  electrically  connected 
with  a  harp  whose  cords  are  replaced  by  a 
series  of  metal  tubes  from  which  words  may 
be  poured  out,  justified  and  stereotyped  ready 
for  the  printing  press,  by  the  editor  eoffaged 
to  operate  it  The  immense  economy  of  this 
arrangement  will  revolutionize  the  newspaper 
business. 

Synonyms  for  the  Business  Mam^r,  are  i 
The  General  Manager. 
The  Manager. 
The  Publisher. 


AXIOMS. 

The  editorial  room  is  costing  too  much. 

In  conkoversy,  always  keep  your  op- 
ponent on  the  defensive. 

An  editor  is  not  an  editor  wfa^i  he  is 
out  of  a  job. 

Anybody  can  run  a  newspaper — into 
the  ground. 


ROSEMARY   FOR   REMEMBRANCE 
By  Martha  McCullocb-lVilliams 


THE  room  was  still,  save  for  the 
snap  and  hissing  of  great  logs  in 
the  fireplace.  Leaping  light  from 
them  played  tricksily  about  the  wide, 
dusk,  interior,  that  was  set  and  severe 
looking,  witbed  touched  with  homely 
comfort  The  waxed  floor  slione  like 
glass,  but  across  the  hearth  front  lay  a 
thick  rug,  iudeterminate  of  color,  biit 
soft  as  rich  turf  to  the  tread  ;  and  if  the 
chairs  and  couches  were  themselves  too 
square  for  ease,  they  bore  a  smother  of 
sad-oolored  cushions,  that  made  them 
full  of  restful  suggestion. 

There  were  but  two  high  lights  in 
the  picture  —  the  tall  dresser,  which 
caught  the  flashing  fireshine  and  flung 
it  back  from  massive  old  silver ;  and 
Catherine  standing  upon  the  hearthrug, 
her  hands  full  of  golden  chrysanthe- 
mums, hardly  yellower  than  her  hair. 
Catherine  loved  them  beyond  all  othei-s, 


better  even  than  the  heavy,  creamy- 
bearted  tea-roses  which  had  made  sb^t 
to  come  plentifully  to  half-blow  in  the 
low,  languid  sunshine  of  St.  Martin's 
summer. 

Besides,  Miss  Millard,  Catherine's  sis- 
ter, had  gathered  all  of  them  yesterday. 
Somehow  the  roses  seemed  always  to 
belong  to  hpr,  though  she  never  by  any 
chance  put  one  in  her  hair  or  at  her 
throat.  She  had  set  great  bowlfuls  of 
them  in  the  parlor  across  the  hall,  where 
it  was  as  certain  as  anything  in  this 
mutable  world  can  be,  that  no  one 
would  see  them  before  they  came  to 
fading.  But  Miss  Millard  began  to  set 
the  place  with  roses  a  long  time  ago — 
when  she  was  seventeen,  indeed,  and  cdie 
prided  herself  upon  never  changing. 
Perhaps  that  was  why  Catherine,  younger 
by  full  twelve  years,  was  so  much  a  trial 
to  her. 
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Certainly  tlie  two  were  most  unlike. 
Miss  Millard  was  stately,  though  not 
tall,  with  slow,  soft  movements  and  a 
gracious  Madonna  beauty ;  and  Cather- 
ine, a  bit  of  quicksilver,  light  as  a  willow 
bough  in  summer  winds,  and  radiantly 
vital  to  the  tip  of  her  golden  hair. 
There  were  only  the  two  to  inherit  the 
Millard  fortune.  People  said,  with  a 
grain  of  truth  under  the  saying,  that 
Judge  Millard  had  never  quite  forgiven 
either  fate  or  his  daughters  for  the  fact 
that  the  five  lusty  lads  between  had 
been  taken  and  both  girls  left 

He  came  into  the  room  just  as  Cath- 
erine had  moved  across  to  the  dresser  and 
begun  to  set  part  of  her  sheaf  of  bloom 
in  a  tall,  nan*ow-throated  silver  pitcher. 
He  was  tall  and  thin,  straight  as  a  young 
pine,  with  thick  silver  hair,  very  dark 
eyes,  and  a  firm,  discontented-looking 
mouth.  It  seemed,  indeed,  that  it  had 
forgotten  the  trick  of  smiling,  for  all  its 
lines  were  so  like  thos«  of  a  picture  upon 
the  wall,  a  roystering  gallant  in  pow- 
der and  lace  ruffles,  whose  countenance 
said  he  had  looked  upon  life  as  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  perpetual  holi- 
day. 

"  I  wonder — Oh !  you  are  there,  Cath- 
erine ! "  the  Judge  said,  turning  him- 
self about  so  tlutt  the  firelight  fiuug 
him  in  antic  profile  upon  the  wall  above 
Catherine's  head.  ''Come  and  sit 
down,"  he  went  on ;  ''I  have  something 
to  tell — to  say  to  you." 

Catherine  came  obediently  forward, 
leaving  her  flowers  in  disarray,  all  but 
one  fine  cluster,  that  she  kept  within 
her  hand.  As  she  sat  down,  facing  her 
father,  she  buried  her  lips  in  its  bloom. 
Involuntarily  Judge  Millard  frowned  as 
he  noted  the  action,  yet  his  tone  was 
low  and  even  as  he  asked  : 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  Seventeen  next 
birthday?" 

"I  am  nineteen — almost.  My  birth- 
day comes  next  week,"  Catheriue  said, 
leaning  as  far  and  as  easily  backward  as 
her  stiff  chair  allowed.  Eaising  her 
flower  spray  to  the  level  of  her  eyes,  she 
went  on,  with  little  catches  breaking 
here  and  there  her  voice  :  "  And — and 
then — Cary  Millard — your  nephew — is 
— is  coming  to  tell  you — to  say  that  I — 
have  promised  to  marry  him — very  early 
in  the  new  year." 


Judge  Millard  sat  suddenly  upright, 
his  hands  tensely  clutched  on  the  arms 
of  his  chair.  His  look  was  half-stem, 
wholly  startled,  as  he  said :  "  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  tell  me  where  and 
how  all  this  came  about?" 

''It  was  last  summer — at  Aunt  Mary's 
— he  came  for  a  little  while— and  we — 
we  agreed  that — your  plan  was  a  good 
thing — for  both  of  us,"  Catherine  said, 
letting  her  hand  fall  in  her  lap,  and  for 
the  first  time  looking  her  father  full  in 
the  face.  The  smallest  of  the  fire-logs 
broke,  scattering  glowing  coals  all  over 
the  broad  hearth,  and  sending  a  smok- 
ing brand  almost  to  the  floor's  edge. 
Judge  Millard  seized  it  with  the  brasfl- 
headed  tongs,  and  said,  as  he  tossed  it 
upon  the  fire : 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  as  much 
pleased  as  I  am  astonished  to  find  you 
so  sensible — but  somehow  I  am  not 
Tell  me  truly — ^but  of  course  you  fancy 
yourself  in  love  with  your  cousin  ?  " 

Again  Catherine  raised  her  flower- 
screen.  "  No  !  I  do  not  love  him,"  she 
returned,  shaking  her  head.  "I  am 
certain  of  it — certain,  too,  that  I  shall 
never  care  very  much  more  for  him — 
but — but — marrying  him  is  the  best — 
the  only  way  out  of  all  this." 

*At  the  last  word  she  looked  around 
her — at  the  heavy,  sombre,  ugly  com- 
fort of  everything.  She  gave  her  shoul- 
ders the  faintest  possible  shrug  as  she 
went  on :  "  He  is  kind — so  kind  I  He 
vnll  take  me  away — ^I  shall  find  out  what 
it  means  really  to  live." 

"There  may  be  two  words  to  that 
bargain.  I  am  not  dead  yet,"  Judge 
Millard  said,  grimly.  "  If  Cary  Millard 
marries  you,  it  must  be  as  the  heiress 
of  The  Grange — with  the  understand- 
ing, too,  that  the  place  shall  be  neither 
deserted  nor  alienated." 

"He  ought  to  marry  Adelaide — ^not 
me.  She  loves  blood  and  ancestors — 
and  keeping  to  old  ways — and  the  land. 
Yes,  even  more  than  you,  I  think,"  Cath- 
erine said,  reflectively,  unheeding  her 
father's  deepening  frovm.  "  I  know  he 
tried,  though  I  was  so  small,  and  you 
kept  things  from  me.  I  remember  the 
summer  when  he  had  just  come  from 
his  travels,  and  had   eyes  or  ears  for 

nobody  but  her " 

"We  will  not  talk  of  that,  if  you 
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please/'  the  Judge  interrupted,  with  dig- 
nity. It  is  enough  thai  we  discuss  your 
prospects — and  plans.  You  have  never 
been  over-obedient.  I  confess  I  am 
puzzled  to  comprehend  what  has  in- 
duced you  not  merely  to  accept,  but  to 
forestall,  my  plan  for  your  future." 

"I  must  talk  of  Adelaide  if  I  tell  you. 
Seeing  her — getting  to  know  about  your 
quarrel — made  me  sure  I  must  marry  as 
you  chose,  or  not  at  all.  I  am  not 
strong,  like  Adelaide.  I  think  I  should 
go  mad,  living  on  here,  feeling  myself 
wither  and  fade,  doing  the  same  things, 
seeing  the  same  people,  the  same  places, 
the  same  furniture,  year  in,  year  out" 

"  You  seem  already  touched  with  mad- 
ness," Judge  Millard  said,  severely. 
''Let  me  hear  no  more  of  that.  Does 
your  sister  know?" 

Again  Catherine  shook  her  head,  this 
time  with  a  sort  of  elfin  glee.  **No," 
she  said.  ''Of  course,  I  waited  until 
you  had  been  told,  but  she  shall  have 
the  news  the  minute  she  comes  in. 
Poor  old  'Laide  1  She  never  did  like 
me.  Now  she  certainly  ought  to,  when 
I  am  sacrificing  myself  in  her  stead 
upon  the  altar  of  the  family." 

"Pray  be  less  flippant,  Catherine!" 
her  father  said,  his  face  darkening  into 
a  perplexed  frown.  To  say  truth,  he 
was  more  than  amazed  at  the  girl's  reck- 
less speech.  He  had  never  known  her 
very  well.  Neither  had  he  loved  her. 
Her  birth  had  cost  him  the  wife  he 
idolized.  Then  she,  who  had  been  from 
birth  a  scrawny,  puling  thing,  grew  and 
throve  through  the  epidemic  that  car- 
ried oflf  his  five  sons.  Of  course,  he 
never  admitted  to  bis  most  privy  con- 
science that  he  .had  such  root  of  griev- 
ance. All  the  same,  imtil  the  girl  came 
near  to  womanhood,  she  had  been  to 
him  in  the  main  a  teasing  care. 

Adelaide  was  different.  He  had  been 
both  fond  and  proud  of  her,  his  comfort 
and  his  counsellor,  until  she  had  dared, 
inexplicably,  to  set  her  will  in  opposition 
to  his.  Why  she  had  done  it,  was  an 
unfathomable  mystery.  She  had  known 
from  childhood  her  father  s  passionate 
pride  in  his  name  and  race ;  then,  too, 
at  the  beginning  of  things,  she  had 
seemed  fascinated  with  her  cousin.  But 
all  at  once  she  grew  high  and  stiff  with 
him,  answering  him  in  monosyllables, 


and  looking  away  as  she  spoke,  to  say 
nothing  of  avoiding  his  company  upon 
any  pretext  or  none. 

"I  will  never  marry  you,"  she  had 
said  to  her  lover,  before  her  father's 
face.  When  the  old  man  stormed,  "  By 
the  Lord,  then,  you  shall  marry  nobody 
else ! "  she  had  smiled  inscrutably,  and 
answered,  with  cold  dignity:  "It  is  my 
choice  to  marry  nobody  else."  And 
when  Cary  bent  over  her  hand,  saying, 
in  a  shaken  voice,  "  I  shall  not  change, 
Adelaide  I    Promise  me  that  if  ever  your 

heart "    she  had  interrupted    him, 

drawing  away  her  hand,  "  I — know  my 
heart — that  is  why.  What  you  ask  is 
so  impossible.'^ 

Then,  of  course,  he  had  left  The  Grange, 
and  set  about  making  his  own  fortune. 
His  father  had  been  the  Millard  prodi- 
gal Though  he  had  died  young,  noth- 
ing remained  but  debts  and  this  son. 
Judge  Millard  paid  the  debts,  sent  the 
boy  through  college,  and,  later,  for  a 
finishing  tour  abroad.  From  the  fii*st 
Cary  had  known  that  his  uncle  meant 
him  to  be  master  of  The  Grange  and 
husband  of  his  elder  daughter.  Ade- 
laide was  not  so  far  from  his  own  age. 
He  remembered  her  a  shy,  serious  girl, 
in  a  black  frock,  with  a  habit  of  keep- 
ing silent,  yet  filling  the  space  about 
her  with  a  sense  of  companionship.  He 
had  pictured  her  as  growing  into  a 
comely,  home-keeping  creature  of  house- 
hold delight.  When  he  met  a  young 
goddess  with  a  silver  voice  and  a  slow, 
delicious  smile  both  his  heart  and  his 
fancy  had  been  taken  instantly  cap- 
tive. 

Because  he  loved  her  very  dearly  he 
felt  that  it  behooved  him  to  stand  be- 
tween her  and  her  father's  anger.  Aside 
from  his  sense  of  obligation,  he  had  a 
deep  sympathy  with  the  eldei*  man's 
disappointment  If  he  did  not  go  back 
to  The  Grange,  he  kept  in  touch  with 
life  there.  Judge  MHlard  had  weekly 
letters  from  him,  and  at  least  once  a 
year  came  up  to  the  city  for  a  fortnight 
with  his  nephew,  who  had  been  trebly 
fortunate  there.  All  he  touched  seemed 
to  prosper.  Inside  eight  years  he  was 
a  richer  man  than  ever  his  uncle  had 
been.  But  he  was  too  wise  and  too 
delicate  of  soul  to  think  of  offering  to 
discharge  in  money  the  debt  he  owed 
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his  elder.  That  embraced  so  much 
more  than  money,  he  felt  that  he  eould 
not  in  honor  do  less  than  let  it  stand. 

The  two  men  had  spoken  only  vaguely 
of  Catherine,  but  each  knew  well  what 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  other  regarding 
her.  Her  father  said  of  her  tibat  she 
was  not  handsome — neither  of  a  com- 
fortable temper.  But  she  would  make 
a  woman  not  worse  than  the  average — 
and  she  was  a  Millard.  There  he  al- 
ways stopped  short  and  sighed.  To 
his  thought  Adelaide,  as  true  a  Mil- 
lard, was  so  far  beyond  the  average  of 
womankind.  Gary  listened  in  silence. 
He  had  a  sort  of  wondering  pity  for  the 
child.  Dimly  and  afar  off  he  had  come 
,to  comprehend  something  of  her  un- 
likeness  to  her  environment — and  how 
the  perpetual  repression  she  underwent 
might  be  crueler  than  blows. 

When  he  met  her,  quite  by  chance, 
the  pity  grew  and  strengthened.  In- 
tuitively he  saw  to  the  bottom  of  her 
outreaching  revolt.  She  had  a  crystal- 
line truthfulness  that  made  such  under- 
standing easy.  He  began  to  love  her, 
not  as  he  had  loved  Adelaide,  but  in  a 
tender,  protecting  fashion.  Yet  he  was 
an  taken  aback  when  within  three  days 
of  his  coming  she  said,  looking  up  at 
him  with  unabashed,  clear  eyes : 

*'  It  is  so  strange  that  I  am  to  marry 
you.  Cousin  Gary  I  I  shall  really  like  to 
do  it — and  it  will  be  the  fibrst  thing  I 
ever  did  like  to  do  that  father  and  Ade- 
laide did  not  forbid." 

"  Of  course,  you  are  to  marry  me  ! — 
but  hov7  did  j'ou  know  it?"  he  had 
asked,  making  to  take  her  hand  in  his. 
She  had  dravm  away  from  him  vnth  a 
little  quick  shiver,  saying,  reflectively  : 

"  I  seem  to  have  known  it  always — 
since  I  was  ten,  that  is — but  it  was 
Adelaide  who  first  spoke  of  it  I  was  ill 
once — so  ill  they  thought  I  should  die 
— and  she  came  and  stood  over  me,  say- 
ing, '  Get  well !  You  must  I  You  must 
live  to  marry  Cary  Millard  I  I — I  can- 
not have  him  defrauded  ! '  Beally  she 
was  fierce  with  me — she  who  is  usually 
so  calm — so  1  knew  the  thing  was  fixed. 
That  was  last  winter.  Ever  since  I 
have  been  wondering  if  you  would  turn 
out  the  sort  of  person  I  could  live  with 
and  not  hate." 

"You    will  not   hate   me — we  shall 


be  the  best  friends  in  the  world — "  he 
had  answered,  imprisoning  her  flitting 
hands  in  spite  of  her.  His  voice  was  not 
quite  steady  nor  his  heart  at  ease.  It 
had  shaken  him  to  hear  of  Adelaide  as 
taking  thought  for  his  future.  Yet,  if 
he  could  not  give  Catherine  a  strong 
man's  supreme  love,  he  could  shield 
her  and  love  her  with  the  gentle  tender- 
ness her  slender  youth  deserved. 

He  fell  in  easily  with  her  plan  of 
not  making  known  their  understand- 
ing until  sh<»rtly  before  his  coming. 
They  had  parted  in  the  friendliest, 
cousinly  fashion,  when  a  telegram  sum- 
moned him  suddenly  back  to  the  city. 
There  were  to  be  no  letters,  she  had 
stipulated,  untU  it  was  certain  he  could 
come  to  them.  When  he  came  she 
would  be  a  pattern  of  obedience. 
Meantime  she  would  enjoy  her  first 
glimpse  of  vivid  existence.  His  last 
memory  of  her  was  a  face  of  laughing 
sunshine,  a  slim  hand  waving  him  adieu 
from  the  dog-cart,  where  she  sat  high  at 
Nelson  Coverley's  elbow. 

Cary  felt  she  was  safe  with  Nelson. 
He  was  Aunt  Mary's  stepson,  and  just 
his  own  age.  The  two  had  been  frienda 
for  years,  and  Nelson  had  easily  guessed 
the  state  of  things  between  his  mother's 
guests.  So  when  Cary  gave  Catherine 
especially  in  his  charge  it  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  for  him  to 
devote  himself  to  her  throughout  the 
remnant  of  her  stay.  He  was  an  honor- 
able man,  thrice  loyal  to  his  friend. 
Whatever  he  gained  or  lost  in  the  shp- 
jMug  summer  days  he  so  guarded  his 
speech  that  Catherine  went  back  to  The 
Orange  free  of  any  memory  that  might 
contxavene  tiie  integrity  of  her  troth- 
plighting. 

Still,  as  she  sat  looking  across  at  her 
father.  Nelson  Coverley's  face  came  be- 
tween her  and  thought  of  the  man  she 
was  to  marry.  She  gave  a  little  impa- 
tient sigh,  and  nestled  back  amid  the 
dun  cushions,  then  sprang  up  as  a  sec- 
ond brand  rolled  flcuning  and  sputter- 
ing upon  the  hearth,  crying  out  as  she 
moved : 

"  Somebody  must  be  coming  !  Two 
somebodies  indeed  I  Black  Mammy  says 
chunks  falling  is  a  sure  sign  of  company. 
I  hope  ihey  will  not  get  here  until  I  have 
told  Adelaide  1 " 
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"What  have  you  to  tell  ?"  Adelaide 
called  from  the  door.  She  had  opened 
it  as  Catherine  spoke.  Some  way  she 
paused  in  it,  as  if  the  shadow  of  it  were 
grateful  to  her.  Her  hand,  too,  gripped 
the  brass  knob,  as  though  she  were 
bracing  herself  against  strain.  But 
Catherine  saw  nothing  of  that.  She 
turned  about  upon  the  hearth-rug, 
dropped  a  demure,  pretty  courtesy,  and 
said,  looking  straight  at  her  sister  : 

"  Oh,  nothing  much,  Tiaidie  ! — only 
that  I  am — ^am  lowing  myself  a  better 
and  more  obedient  daughter  than  you." 

A  thunderous  rapping  upon  the  haU- 
door  back  of  her  saved  Adelaide  from 
replying.  Involuntarily,  it  seemed,  her 
hand  went  to  her  throat,  where,  clasped 
in  the  round  of  her  old-fashioned  brooch, 
a  tiny  green  sprig  nestled  almost  un- 
seen. As  the  hand  fell  to  her  side 
Catherine's  eyes  sent  forth  a  faint,  pecu- 
liar gleam.  As  in  a  dream,  she  recalled 
that  since  that  far-off  summer  Adelaide 
had  never  been  without  a  leaf  or  twig  of 
rosemary.  There  was  a  pot  of  it  in  her 
south-looking  window.  "I  like  the 
scent — it  is  wholesome — almost  bitter," 
she  had  said,  when  Catherine  asked  why 
the  herb  was  so  much  a  favorite. 

Now  there  was  no  chance  for  further 
speculation.  Black  Joe,  the  house-boy, 
was  ushering  in  a  couple  of  tall  men, 
whom  Judge  Millard  greeted  eagerly. 
Adelaide  had  walked  firmly  into  the  fire's 
leaping  light  She  was  nearest  iiie  door. 
Ca&erine,  watching  narrowly,  saw  a 
swift  whiteness  hover  about  her  lips, 
then  the  wholesome  scarlet  came  back 
to  them  as  she  held  out  a  hand  to  the 
foremost  visitor,  saying,  clearly:  "You 
are  veiy  welcome,  Cary — though  you 
have  stayed  away  so  long." 

Then  she  heard  nothing — saw  nothing 
more.  Nelson  Coverley  had  hold  of  her 
hand,  and  at  his  touch  her  pulses  sang 
— ^her  heart  so  leaped  there  was  noise 
as  of  many  waters  in  her  eai*s.  But 
somehow  she  steadied  herself,  gaver  him 
a  gay  greeting,  then  turned  and  held 
out  her  hand  to  Cary  with  the  prettiest 
shyness  in  the  world.  Watclung  her, 
Coverley  drew  a  hard  breath.  Then  he 
wheeled  about  and  began  to  gossip 
fuiiously  with  the  Judge  of  court  hap- 
penings and  local  affidrs.  Adelaide 
gathered  her  keys  and    moved    softly 


away.  As  the  door  shut  after  her  Cary 
sighed  faintly.  He  had  scarcely  taken 
his  eyes  from  her  since  he  came  within 
the  room. 

"  She  has  not  changed, — ^ah  !  how  I 
wish  she  could  change ! "  Catherine  said 
in  his  ear.  He  started  a  little.  It 
seemed  to  him  there  was  covert  meaning 
in  the  words ;  but  when  he  looked  down 
there  was  only  frank  intelligence  in  the 
eyes  of  his  betrothed.  He  gave  his  head 
an  impatient  shake,  and  said,  quickly  : 

"  You  are  wrong — she  is  lovelier  than 
ever — ^but  are  you  not  stu^rised  to  see 
me  ?    I  hope  you  are  glad,  too." 

"  I  am — ^I  am  always  glad  when  any- 
thing happens  here,"  Catherine  said,  de- 
murely, though  a  dimple  lurked  at  the 
comer  of  her  mouth.  She  had  sat  down 
in  her  dull  great  chair,  and  showed  in 
the  fireshine  as  a  delicate  cameo  against 
its  toneless  background. 

Through  all  his  talk  with  the  Judge 
Coverley  noted  her  exquisite  fairness, 
and  felt  himself  thrill  at  the  low  note  of 
her  voice.  He  took  himself  hard  in 
hand,  and  kept  doggedly  to  what  he  had 
been  saying,  hearing  all  the  while  Cary's 
eager  words : 

"  You  see,  Caidierine,  I  could  not  wait 
for  the  birtiiday.  It  haiq>enBwe  must 
be  married  tiien,  and  go  abroad  a  week 
later.  Yes,  the  business  is  imperative, 
and  I  have  not  the  least  intention  of  go- 
ing alone.  Of  course,  you  can  be  ready 
— I  brought  Nelson  along  to  prove  it  to 
you,  if  you  have  any  doubt.  He  is  a  law- 
yer, you  know,  and  skilled  in  persuasive 
arts " 

'^  Excuse  me,  but  I  think  that  man 
over  there  is  taking  my  name  in  vain." 
Nelson  said  to  Judge  Millard,  breaking 
short  off  in  the  middle  of  a  weighty  dis- 
course. Without  waiting  for  a  reply  he 
went  across  to  where  Catherine  sat,  and 
bent  over  her,  saying,  in  mock  aside  : 

"Don't  believe  a  word  he  says  of 
haste  and  business,  Catherine.  Make 
him  admit  the  truth ;  he  has  come  be- 
cause he  found  he  could  not  live  longer 
without  you." 

"  Oh  1  how  dreadfully  old-fashioned 
you  are  I  As  though  anybody  ever  felt 
that  way  nowadays !  "  Catherine  said, 
looking  up  at  him  ;  then  swiftly  drop- 
ping her  eyes.  **  You  know  I  like,  of 
all  things,  for  people  to  be  sensible," 
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'  Don't  believe  a  word  he  say*  of  haste  and  busineM.  Catherine." 


she  went  on,  then,  her  color  heighten- 
ing, and  with  a  little  hard  breath  ;  '*I  am 
like  the  enchanted  princess, 

Beyond  the  night,  across  the  day. 
O'er  half  the  world  Til  follow  him." 

"  But  the  princess  followed  for  love  I " 
Coverley  said,  too  low  for  other  hearing. 
In  his  own  key  Catherine  answered : 

"Love! — it  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  and 
leads  you  into  the  mire." 

Perhaps  she  thought  so — this  poor 
Catherine,  pining,  yearning  for  she 
knew  not  what.  Nature  had  made  her 
so  radiantly,  so  exuberantly  vital,  it 
was  thrice  ciiiel  of  fate  to  set  her  thus 
where  she  was  forever  thrown  back  on 
herself.  She  went  up  to  her  chamber 
that  night,  longing  in  every  fibre  for 
comfort  and  sympathy.  Though  she 
had  borne  herself  so  gallantly  in  the 
sight  of  her  world,  she  had  been  facing 
ordeal  throughout  the  evening's  laggard 
hours.  She  had  speculated  calmly,  with 
even  a  vague,  yet  keen,  satisfaction,  over 
marriage  and  the  change  it  would  bring 
— the  broadening,  the  variety  thence  to 


come.  But  that  was  when  it  lay  dis- 
tantly before  her.  In  the  terrible  pres- 
ent nearness  she  foimd  herself  beset 
with  a  hundred  tremors. 

She  loved  Nelson  Coverley,  and  she 
was  going  to  marry  her  cousin.  From 
that  there  was  no  escape.  Anything 
was  better  than  living  on  in  Adelaide's 
fashion.  Adelaide!  How  if  she  went 
to  her — not  for  counsel — she  could  not 
possibly  open  her  heart  to  her  sister's 
calm  gaze — but  for  the  dumb  comfort 
of  sight  and  touch.  After  all  they  were 
children  of  one  father,  one  mother,  and 
Adelaide  had  never  been  intentionally 
unkind.  It  was  only  that  they  were 
so  unlike,  it  had  been  impossible  for 
her  to  comprehend  her  young  sister. 
Though  Catherine  had  been  full  of 
quick  rebellion,  she  saw  now  how  much 
that  had  galled  her  bad  been  meant  for 
her  best  good. 

Adelaide's  room  had  two  doors — one 
that  gave  upon  the  long  south  piazza, 
across  whose  end  it  jutted  out,  and  a 
second,  leading  into  the  big  unused 
chamber  that  separated  her  from  Cath- 
erine.   Most  times  this  second  door  was 
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shut  hard  and  fast  Catherine,  coming 
to  it  across  the  big  room's  dusk  space, 
was  amazed  to  find  it  standing  ajar. 
She  was  about  to  knock  when  the  sound 
of  smothered  sobs  came  to  her.  As  she 
stood  irresolute  in  the  outer  darkness, 
a  gusty  wind  shook  the  stanch  build- 
ing and  swung  the  door  still  farther  in. 
Then  Catherine  saw  her  sister  kneeling 
beside  the  pot  of  rosemary,  her  arms 
outstretched  to  it,  her  face  pressed 
caressingly  against  its  stiff  green  spraya 
She  was  not  crying — but  now  and  again 
a  hard,  choking  sob  struggled  from  her 
bosom.  Suddenly  she  rose,  stood  a 
minute  upright,  then  stooped  again 
to  rend  and  tear  the  plant  dowQ  to  the 
very  root  A  minute  she  looked  at  the 
cherished  boughs,  then  she  thrust  them 
in  the  fire  that  glowed  redly  upon  the 
hearth.  When  they  had  been  consumed 
to  the  tiniest  tip  she  sat  down,  added 
a  line  at  the  bottom  of  a  page  in  her 
open  journal,  then  locked  the  book, 
and  laid  it  away  in  her  most  private 
place. 

Catherine  almost  ran  back  to  her  own 
chamber.  Her  heart  beat,  her  cheeks 
burned  at  the  memory  of  what  she  had 
seen.  How  had  she  dared  thus  to  spy 
upon  another  to  whom  such  spying  was 
insult  ?  That  was  the  foremost  thought ; 
behind  it  came  others  so  wild,  so 
amazing,  sleep  was  out  of  the  question. 
Through  the  days  that  went  racing  to 
her  wedding  morning  she  moved  like 
one  dazed.  She  was  curiously  tender 
and  patient,  too.  The  sisters,  indeed, 
appeared  to  have  exchanged  natures. 
It  was  Adelaide  now  who  was  sharp  and 
imperious  and  given  to  flighty  changes 
of  mind  and  incHnation. 

She  showed  no  shrinking  from  speech 
with  Cary  Millard.  He  was  stopping 
with  Nelson  at  Exeter,  the  Coverley 
place,  which  lay  some  ten  miles  away ; 
but  both  of  them  came  every  day  to  The 
Grange.  Once  Nelson  said  to  Cather- 
ine:  "If  you  persist  in  being  so  sweetly 
reasonable,  you  will  lose  the  charm  that 
is  your  own.*'  But  she  answered  him 
only  with  a  smile  that  set  him  half-wild. 
And  that  afternoon,  as  he  stood,  booted 
and  spurred,  waiting  for  the  horses  to 
be  brought  around,  she  astounded  him 
by  asking,  suddenly : 

"  Cousin  Nelson,  ought  one  to  be  de- 


spised for  doing  a  dishonorable  thing 
to  make  other  people  happy  ?  " 

"Certainly  not,  if  I  am  one  of  those 
to  be  made  happy,"  he  had  said,  a  wild 
hope  springing  up  in  his  heart.  But 
nothing  had  come  to  nourish  it  If 
there  had  been  more  than  caprice  be- 
hind the  question,  Catherine  gave  him 
no  sign  of  its  latent  meaning.  Indeed, 
she  bore  herself  wonderfully  well 
throughout  a  trying  time.  Her  father, 
though  full  of  joy  over  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  plan,  could  not  get  over  an 
unreasoning  irritation  that  it  was  Cath- 
erine, not  Adelaide,  through  whom  he 
was  to  receive  the  desire  of  his  heart. 
And  if  Cary  himself  showed  her  a  ten- 
der and  thoughtful  fondness,  there  were 
times  when  he  came  to  her  with  the 
face  of  one  that  is  spent  in  mortal  con- 
flict 

Then  it  was  that  Catherine  seemed 
most  to  rouse  from  her  trance.  She 
spoke  with  him,  smiled  at  him,  and  sent 
him  away  comforted.  Adelaide  held 
aloof  from  her,  and  Catherine  made  no 
more  effort  to  pass  the  gulf  between. 
She  slept  little  and  ate  aLmost  nothing, 
yet  her  cheeks  kept  their  stain  of  deU- 
cate  rose  and  her  eyes  took  on  new  and 
more  jewel-like  lustre.  There  was  a 
new  note  in  her  voice,  too— a  hint  of 
pathos,  with  dreamy  imdertones.  She 
had  been  gay  and  sharp  of  speech.  Lis- 
tening to  her  now,  Nelson  Coverley 
often  set  his  teeth  to  keep  back  a  rush 
of  wild  words. 

In  fate's  impartial  irony  he  was  to 
draw  the  marriage  settlements.  Judge 
Millard  insisted  that  they  be  executed 
in  due  form  ;  and  Cary  was  resolved  to 
provide  magnificently  for  his  bride. 
Nelson  wrote,  feeling  that  each  word 
was  traced  upon  his  heart  Yet  he 
came  to  the  day  of  signing  with  quite 
his  usual  face.  Time  pressed — he  knew 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  to  come 
within  the  hour  after  the  settlements 
were  out  of  hand. 

Catherine  came  into  the  Hbrary.  where 
the  three  men  awaited  her,  with  her 
head  uplifted,  her  eyes  dazzling.  With- 
out a  word  of  greeting  she  went  straight 
to  her  promised  husband  and  said, 
clearly : 

"Before  we  go  farther,  Cary,  hear 
what  I  have  to  say.     Are  you  willing  to 
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give  your  name  to  one  who  has  stolen — 
no  matter  for  what  motive  ?  " 

"Why,  the  girl  is  crazy!  crazy!" 
Jadge  Millard  ejaculated.  Cary  took 
both  her  hands  and  made  to  lead  her  to 
a  seat.  She  resisted,  and  stood  looking 
him  fall  in  the  eye,  saying,  a  thought 
impatiently : 

"  Answer  me,  please  ! "        * 

''  I  am  willing  to  marry  you  in  spite 
of  anything,"  Gary  said,  with  a  long 
breath.  Nelson  turned  away  his  eyes. 
Judge  Millard  got  up  and  laid  a  stem 
hand  on  his  daughter. 

''You  have  said  too  much  not  to  say 
more,"  he  began.  Catherine  broke  in 
imperatively :  "  I  know  it,  and  you  three 
shall  know  the  truth.  Here  is  what  I 
stole — read  it — then  say  whether  or  no 
you  forgive  me." 

As  she  spoke  she  unclenched  her  hand 
from  a  crumpled  sheet — a  leaf  torn 
from  a  diary.  Upon  it,  in  Adelaide's 
flowing,  legible  script,  they  read :  ''  I 
have  come  to  the  end  of  things.  I  know 
Cary  Millard  is  to  marry  my  father's 
daughter.  I  loved — ^I  loved  him  so  well 
I  could  not  bear  that  he  should  debase 
himself  by  marrying  me  to  pay  his  debt 
to  my  father.  In  the  first  happy  weeks 
I  did  not  know — then  I  was  in  heaven — 
and  we  planted  my  rosemary  together. 
It  v^as  rooted  in  my  heart.  I  could  not 
tear  it  out,  even  when  it  came  to  me 
why  my  cousin  sought  me.  If  only  I 
had  not  cared  for  him,  I  would  never 
have  crossed  my  dear  father.  Loving 
him  so,  I  must  have  kiUed  him,  or  my- 
self, if  I  had  ventured  to  do  what  they 
asked.     Happy  Catherine!     She.  cares 


only  for  what  he  can  give  her.  Besides, 
he  is  rich  now ;  there  can  be  no  matter 
of  obligation.  And  she  is  young  and  so 
beautiful,  he  cannot  choose  but  lore  her. 

''  My  way  is  plain.  I  shall  uproot  my 
flower  of  faith.  Then  I  must  bum  this 
book,  and  give  my  thought  to  dying,  as 
becomes  a  gentlewoman.  It  will  not 
take  long — a  year,  at  the  most.  Love  of 
him  has  been  my  life.  I  will  not  love 
him  longer,  so  the  end  is  death." 

As  they  read,  Catherine  had  slipped 
away.  She  came  back,  holding  Adelaide 
fast  by  the  hand.  "I  have  not  been 
quite  blind,"  she  said,  softly,  as  she  led 
her  sister  up  to  Cary,  who  opened  his 
arms,  and  caught  the  startled  woman 
close  to  his  heart.  Judge  Millard 
looked  at  them  through  humid  eyes, 
then  laid  his  Ijand  in  silent  blessing 
upon  Adelaide's  head. 

Coverley  drew  Catherine  away  to  the 
window-  "How  superbly  you  did 
wrong  I"  he  said,  raising  her  hand  to 
his  lips.  "  Sweetheart !  henceforth  yon 
must  help  me  to  do  right.  I  am  the 
worst  possible  match  for  you,  but  I  love 
you  so  much  you  can  surely  love  me  a 
little." 

Catherine  drew  away  from  him  with 
her  old  elfin  smile.  "  No,  I  cannot  love 
you  a  little,"  she  said.  "  It  would  take 
too  long  to  learn." 

"Indeed!  Why?"  Coveriey  asked, 
his  eyes  growing  anxious. 

"Oh,  because  I  already  love  jou  a 
very  great  deal,"  Catherine  said ;  "other- 
wise I  could  never  have  understood  that 
Adelaide  had  truly  kept  'rosemary  for 
remembrance.' " 


AN   UNDEMONSTRATIVE   DEMONSTRATION 


By  Hester  Caldwell  Oakley 


THET  were  all  down  in  the  big 
billiard  room,  and  the  rehearsed 
was  in  full  swing.  The  cast  had 
struggled  triumphantly  through  the 
usual  tangled  web  of  histrionic  mis- 
understandings and  machinations,  until, 
finally,  the  Hero  and  Heroine  had  been 
left  "  alone  at  last "  for  the  culminating 
love  scene  —  that  most  trying  of  all 
parts  to  amateur  self-consciousness. 


Helen  Winslow  and  Warren  Hunt, 
who  were  off  duty  for  the  time,  in  their 
respective  r6les  of  Elderly  Aunt  and 
Superannuated  Guardian,  were  enjoying 
a  well-earned  repose,  while  they  gayly 
watched  and  criticised  the  discouraged 
pair  before  them,  just  then  in  the  throes 
of  proposed  and  accepted  love. 

"  Oh,  Helen,  stop  laughing  1  I  know 
we  are  a  couple  of  sticks,  but  I'd  just 
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like  to  see  you  do  it  better  yourself. 
I've  rehearsed  till  I  feel  like  a  jointed 
wooden  doll,  and  I  declare*  I  am  read j 
to  give  the  whole  thing  up  I "  cried  the 
Heroine,  in  good-natured  despair. 

"  I  reailj  don't  see  where  the  trouble 
lies/'  said  Miss  Winslow,  bending  her 
straight  brows  in  perplexity.  "You 
certainly  haven't  done  it  right  a  single 
time  I  What  is  the  matter  with  this 
wretched  scene,  anyhow?  I  chose  this 
play  because  iJ[ie  love-making  was  so 
delicate,  and  so  much  easier  to  do  than 
the  conventional  stage  embracing.  But^ 
somehow,  it  seems  even  harder  to  inter- 
pret." 

"  It  is  so  intangible  1 "  murmured  the 
Heroine,  and  the  Hero  broke  in,  mis- 
chievously, "That's  just  itl  I  agree 
with  you  perfectly ;  it  is  literally  too 
intangible  /  "  Then  without  heeding  the 
Heroine's  dismayed  little  disclaimer, 
^  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  ih(U  I "  he  went  on : 
"It's  impossible,  you  know.  Such  a 
thing  as  a  calm,  cool  handshake  when  a 
girl  accepts  a  man  is  out  of  all  con- 
science. No  wonder  we  look  a  pair  of 
absurd  fools.  It  would  be  a  cold  day, 
indeed,  when  a  girl  accepted  such  a 
muff  as  my  lines  make  me  out  I  I  say 
we  change  the  part  and  thaw  it  out 
a  little  " — insinuatingly. 

At  this  point  Billy  Yale  looked  up 
from  an  engrossing  game  of  pool  which 
he  had  been  playing  with  himself  in 
the  comer  where  the  pool  table  had 
been  shoved  avray  to  make  room  for 
these  would-be  actors.  To  the  un- 
initiated it  might  have  appeared  that 
there  was  no  excuse  for  Bill/s  presence, 
as  he  graced  neither  cast  nor  commit- 
teeu  But,  as  he  himself  would  have 
modestly  expressed  it,  he  was  here,  as 
he  was  there  and  everywhere,  "  a  dead- 
head, just  to  see  the  thing  through, 
with  the  proper  go."  With  the  air  of 
settling  the  question  once  and  for  all 
he  now  remarked :  "  Bravo  I  I  told  you 
so  in  the  beginning,  Miss  Window.  It 
is  a  great  mistake,  that  love  scene ;  and 
nothing  but  your  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence excuse  your  failing  to  recognize 
that  it's  entirely  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
art»  not  to  say  human  nature." 

Miss  WinsloVs  eyes  flashed,  as  they 
always  did  when  she  mounted  one  of 
herstablehil  of  hobbies.     "Unnatural? 


Nonsense  I "  she  cried.  "  It's  the  high- 
est, most  sensitive  truth  for  a  girl  and 
man  to  behave  so  in  such  a  case.  They 
are  not  certain  of  a  minute  alone  to- 
gether; anyone  may  break  in  on  thenu 
And,  besides,  that's  neither  here  nor 
there.  She  is  rich  and  he  is  poor ;  she's 
made  a  heroic  effort  to  bring  him  to  her 
feet,  and  htmibled  her  own  pride  to 
outwit  his.  The  natural  reaction  has 
come,  and  her  whole  nature  would  re- 
sent undue  familiarity,  when  she  feels 
she  has  already  overstepped  bounds. 
It  is  just  the  minute  of  tJl  others  in 
her  life  when  she  needs  the  reassurance 
of  his  chivalrous  respect,  in  spite  of  the 
loss  of  her  own;  and  when  a  manly 
appreciation  of  her  sensitiveness  would 
mean  everything  to  her." 

She  stopped  suddenly,  with  a  shamed 
little  smile,  and  tapped  her  foot  in  a 
provoked  way.  Why  did  she  always  let 
herself  be  so  carried  away  by  her 
theories  when  Warren  Hunt  was  near  ? 
His  eyes  were  on  her  now ;  while  the 
poor  Heroine  looked  helplessly  at  the 
rest  of  the  cast,  ready  to  do  anything, 
throw  herself  into  the  breach  in  any 
way,  to  redeem  the  deadly  awkwardness 
— ^even  should  it  mean  throwing  herself 
into  the  ready  arms  of  the  Hero. 

"Oh,  bahl"  said  the  Hero,  easily. 
"  All  very  fine,  but  impossible  just  the 
same.  He'd  silence  her  scruples  in  a 
more  satisfactory  way  than  that,  you'd 
better  believe  I  What  do  you  say. 
Hunt?" 

Hnnt»  leaning  against  the  mantel- 
piece, shrugged  his  broad  shoulders 
carelessly.  "  Oh,  I  agree  with  you,  my 
boy.  A  man  would  be  a  superhuman 
fool  if  he  didn't  go  farther  than  a  polite 
handshake  at  such  a  time.  Do  it  once 
again,  children.  Don't  make  quite  such 
a  ^ touch  and  go'  afiair  of  it.  You 
dropped  each  other's  hands  like  hot 
coals  last  time.  Can't  you  put  a  little 
more  lingering  reluctance  into  it?  " 

Then  turning  to  where  Miss  Winslow 
sat,  in  the  deep  embrasure  of  the  win- 
dow-seat, he  lowered  his  voice  care- 
fully. "  I  don't  know  that  I  can  argue 
about  the  right  or  wrong  of  such  be- 
havior in  the  abstract;  but,  speaking 
from  concrete  opinion,  I  know  that 
nothing  under  Heaven  would  prevent 
my  taking  the  woman  I  loved  in  my 
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arms  ivhen  I  bad  made  her  own  that 
she  loved  me." 

His  dark  eyes  were  fixed  upon  hers 
with  that  masterful  expression  she  so 
resented.  Every  time  he  had  told  her 
of  his  love — and  they  had  both  ceased, 
long  ago,  to  keep  account  of  such  oc- 
casions—both look  and  voice  had  hinted 
a  security  of  final  victory  which  caused 
her  whole  proud  young  being  to  cry 
out  against  such  caging.  It  had  come 
to  be  the  most  urgent  question  in  her 
heart  and  life,  and  an  insistant  one 
that  rang  its  changes  through  busy 
days  and  restless  nights  ;  intruding  ito 
earnest  "Why  don't  you  love  me, 
Helen  ?  "  into  her  waking  and  sleeping 
dreams,  with  equal  demand  of  some 
logical  reply. 

There  was  no  logical  reply.  He  filled 
her  life  full,  and  dominated  every  min- 
ute of  it.  That  was  just  it ;  she  would 
not  have  it  so.  It  was  unbearable  ;  and 
the  feeling  that  her  reiterated  refusal 
carried  no  weight,  that  he  but  bided  his 
time,  stung  her  anew  to-night,  as  his 
eyes  sought  to  read  hera  for  the  thou- 
sandth time.  Oh,  to  prove  her  power 
over  this  man  as  over  all  else  she  had 
come  in  contact  with  during  her  impe- 
rious hfe  1 

Her  lip  curled.  "  The  love  of  a  man 
like  that — selfish  and  tyrannical — would 
kill  a  woman's  love.  Her  soul  would 
suffer  in  his  handling,  and  all  the  fine- 
ness of  her  nature  be  checked  and 
stimted.  To  really  love,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  a  man  should  under- 
stand that  a  woman  needs  to  be  sued 
for  her  favor,  and  comprehended  with 
an  infinite  second -sight.  I  should  de- 
spise a  man  who  failed  to  understand  me 
at  such  a  time." 

The  rest  of  the  cast  were  still  wrest- 
ling with  the  refractory  love  scene,  Billy 
being  the  self-constituted  stage-man- 
ager; and  the  isolation  of  the  two  in 
the  window-seat  was  complete. 

Warren  Hunt's  dark  eyes  laughed 
back  with  an  outrageous  daring. 

"  Impossible,  my  fair  Helen  I  When 
you  tell  me  that  you  love  me  I  mean  to 
take  my  rights.  Nothing  shall  hinder 
me — ^no  compunctions  ;  so  beware  I  I 
give  you  warning." 

"  Oh,  you  are  insupportable  1 "  the 
girl  cried,  with  a  quick  gasp.     "  I  shall 


never,  never  tell  you  thatl  And  you 
are  insulting  me  unpardonably  when 
you  speak  so.  I  never  want  to  see  you 
or  speak  to  you  again  I " 

She  was  really  deeply  hurt,  and  her 
voice  shook  almost  imperceptibly  in 
spite  of  her  angry  independence,  while 
a  liquid  brightness,  not  wholly  bom  of 
wrath,  trembled  in  her  eyes  as  she 
turned  quickly  away. 

Warren  Hunt  stood  where  she  left 
him,  deep  in  a  study  so  brown  that  the 
irritated  cast,  whose  patience  was  slow- 
ly but  surely  ebbing,  had  to  speak  to 
him  several  times  before  the  summons 
to  act  penetrated  his  unheeding  ears. 
Then  it  was  Billy  Yale's  cheerful  reso- 
nant barytone  that  pierced  the  mental 
fog,  as  he  shouted,  "  Your  cue.  Hunt ! " 
and  prodded  him  unmercifully  with 
one  hastily  snatched  from  the  billiard 
rack. 

He  went  through  his  short  part  with 
a  mechanical  perfection  that  left  noth- 
ing to  be  desired ;  and,  after  it  was  over, 
excused  himself  abruptly.  Then  but- 
toning himself  into  his  heavy  overcoat 
he  strode  home  through  the  deepening 
snow,  passing  his  door  by  nearly  a  mile 
before  he  resized  wliere  he  was. 

The  next  morning,  among  the  pile  of 
mail  at  Miss  Winslow's  plate,  there  lay 
a  large,  square  envelope  directed  in  the 
straight,  determined  hand  she  knew  so 
well ;  and  out  of  place,  in  its  business- 
like, peremptory  demand  upon  her  at- 
tention, among  the  multitude  of  conven- 
tional notes  and  invitations. 

She  took  it  to  her  own  room  and  read 
as  follows : 

irelen,  I  am  a  fool,  a  selfish,  arrogant  fool, 
and  I  see  it  so  plainly  now,  that  I  am  aghast 
at  my  past  treatment  of  you.  You  opened 
my  eyes  last  night,  and  made  me  feel  that  I 
have  wronged  your  womanhood — all  woman- 
Ijood— by  my  hateful,  insufferable  assurance. 
What  am  I  that  I  should  demand  for  an  in- 
stant that  your  love  should  be  given  to  me  ? 
And  yet,  my  Helen,  I  know  I  could  have  made 
you  happy  ;  my  whole  life  was  vowed  to  it. 
I  have  given  you  up  nt  last,  and  this  letter  is 
my  promise  never  to  torment  you  again.  Poor 
little  girl  I  What  a  cross  I've  been.  I  am 
going  to  start  to-night  for  the  Isthmus.  Busi- 
ness matters  are  urgent  there,  and  I  shall  do 
myself  and  you  a  good  turn  by  obeying  the 
call.  I  was  going  anyway  later,  but — dear— I 
had  hoped  first  to  persuade  you  of  the  beauty 
of  such  a  trip.  Now  that  is  all  over  and  the 
sooner  I  go  the  better.     I'll  make  all  straight 
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about  the  play.    Billy  Yale  will  jump  at  my         "  Oh !    what    a    shocking    boy !     I'll 

P*JJi» }  ^°®^-     ,,,,.,        T.         11      ♦!,     scold  you  to-night  at  the  rehearsal.    By 

This  is  a  wretched  letter.     I've  said  noth-     .u^  ^1^  „^„ni  k^  «4.  +1,^  «^i,^«w,«i  o  " 
ing  that  I  meant  to  ;  I  can  only  think  that  the    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  **^^  rehearsal  ? 

whole  thing  means  but  one  word  to  me — that         

is-Good-by.  Warken.  «j   thought    so.     Good-by ;  I    truly 

must  stop  ;  good-by." 


Helen  read  and  re-read  these  words 


carefully  and   dehberately.      Then   she        ^^^f^eYLiheu,  anf  wiedersehn ! '' 
threw  back  her  head  and  smiled — such        c<  Tina  a  liner  a  ling  ! " 
a  happy,  contented  smile !     After  that       ' ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^i^h  a  little  trium- 
she  tucked  the  letter  into  her  belt,  on    ^^^^  ^^^^     g^^  demonstration  of  the 
the  left  side  and,  with  a  gleam  of  mi^    ^^^  ^isA  been  the  only  demonstration 
chief    sparkling    m    her    eyes    waUced    possible  under  the  circumstances, 
quickly  across  the  room   to   the  tele- 
phone. 

"  5583  Cortlandt/'  she  sai< 

Then  a  minute  later. 

"Hello I  Is  that  Mr.  Hunt 


"  Good-morning,   Warren 
is  Helen." 


"  Yes,  just  a  few  minutes  a 
what  I  rang  you  up  for." 


"  I    have — every    word, 
taken  your  passage  yet?  " 


'  Tm  very  glad." 


"Why?    Because    you    r 
Warren,  I — I  want  to  go  too 


*'Yes — truly,  truly,  dear, 
all  my  heart"  (This  with 
blush  as  if  Warren  were  on 
see  and  admire  it.) 


"There!  that  will  do. 
That's  all  I  wanted  to  say, 
Warren,  except " 


"You  really  want  to 
know  ?  It's  only  a  wom- 
an's '  I  told  you  so.'  Do 
you  remember  our  discus- 
sion last  night  ?  " 


"Well  then,  listen  I 
You've  not  even  shaken 
hands,  sir  !  What's  be- 
come of  all  your  fine  the- 
ories now?"  ^    C^tt^Mu^. 
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AMELIORATING  POVERTY 
By  Katbryn  Staley 


ALTHOUGH  two  decades  have 
passed  in  our  own  country  and 
^  in  England  since  a  city  govern- 
ment first  recognized  the  distinction  be- 
tween living  and  merely  existing,  the 
initial  move  in  the  practical  work  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor 
was  taken,  in  London  only  in  1890,  and 
in  New  York  City  just  now,  in  the  mag- 
nificent work  begun  by  the  Lnproved 
Housing  Council  Hitherto  charity  had 
been  charity  instead  of  a  business  mat- 
ter or  philanthropy,  which  may  yet  be- 
come synonymous  terms.  Private  mon- 
eys have  flowed  like  streams  of  water  to 
the  {>oor,  with  the  inevitable  result  of 
increasing  pauperism. 

Purely  palliative  measures  had  been 
tried  at  froquent  intervals  and  proved 
ineffective.  Now  it  has  been  asked, 
with  a  degree  of  pertinency,  why  there 
are  palliative  measures  at  aU — why,  in- 
stead, there  is  not  a  move  made  in  the 
direction  of  complete  social  and  in- 
dustrial reform. 

To  this  end  the  Improved  Housing 
Council  has  been  instituted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  New  York  Association 
for  Lnproving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor.  It  is  composed  of  such  men  as 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  than  whom  no 
man  has  devoted  more  years  to  the  se- 
rious study  and  practical  observance  of 
economic  and  social  conditions ;  Pro- 
fessor E.  K.  L.  Gk>uld,  a  man  young  in 
years  who  gave  up  a  remarkably  brill- 
iant academic  career  at  Johns  Hopkins 
to  devote  his  time  to  this  work,  with 
its  farther  reaching  and  more  vital  in- 
fluence ;  Edward  Marshall,  with  in- 
valuable reportorial  and  editorial  train- 
ing, a  practical  man  of  a  practical 
profession  if  there  is  one ;  Jacob  Eiis, 
another  journalist  whose  knowledge  of 
the  hfe  of  the  New  York  poor  is  prob- 
ably more  comprehensive  than  that  of 
any  other  one  man  living  ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Felix  Adler,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw, 
Dr.  William  H.  Tolman,  and  Mr.  John 


M.  Parsons,  President  of  the  Letter  Car- 
riers' Association.  Such  men  of  wealth 
are  members  as  Mr.  W.  Bayard  Cut- 
ting, Mr.  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  Mr.  R 
Fulton  Cutting,  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Auer- 
bach,  Mr.  August  Belmont,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  A.  Snow. 

These  men  are  not  carried  away  by 
any  misapplied  theories.  They  per- 
ceive that  their  philanthropy  may  be 
placed  upon  a  business  basis  and  that 
the  millions  heretofore  spent  without 
return  are  hereafter  to  prove  a  judicious 
investment,  yielding  a  five  per  cent,  rate 
of  interest  at  a  time  when  banks  are 
paying  no  more  than  three-and-a-half 
or  four  per  cent. 

The  solution  of  the  tenement-house 
problem  is  the  first  movement  in  all  re- 
form. Even  the  beggar  is  better  than 
his  home.  The  seriousness  of  the  im- 
migration question  is  over-estimated. 
In  London  the  Jews  have  rehabilitated 
Whitechapel,  and  our  ovm  Italian  im- 
migrants are  thoroughly  Americanized 
after  the  third  generation ;  more  often 
in  the  second. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  wiH 
never  be  effected  by  tearing  down  a  few 
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•  By  the  anthor  of  "  Entailed  Poyerty, 
the  September  number. 
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over-crowded  and  ansanitary  buildings, 
nor  by  mere  police  and  sanitary  regula- 
tion. The  experience  in  the  Paris 
slums,  when  great  boulevards  were  run 
through  the  congested  districts,  showed 
very  clearly  that,  left  to  themsdves,  the 
members  of  the  slum-classes  settle 
largely  again  in  neighboring  side  streets, 
with  the  result  that  these  are  over- 
crowded and  the  rents  increased.  After 
the  first  work  of  expropriation  in  Beth- 
nal  Green»  London,  all  the  tenants 
found  new  homes  within  a  radius  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

Local  conditions  alone  differ  in  Bos- 
ton, Chicago,  Paris,  Berlin,  London, 
Glasgow,  Naples,  and  New  York.  New 
York  may  therefore  very  well  be  taken 
as  a  type  both  in  the  matter  of  condi- 
tions and  eventually,  as  it  hopefully 
appears,  as  well  in  the  work  of  ameli- 
oration. 

Li  New  York  the  conditions  are 
these,  in  brief:  Forty  years  ago  the 
first  legislative  commission  found  them 
bad  enough,  and  just  a  quarter  of  a 
century  la^r,  in  1881,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  believe,  they  had  not  improved, 
for  a  tenement-house  committee  was 
appointed  and  gave  its  warning.  To- 
day the  third  commission  finds  tiiat  the 
crowding  has  grown  beyond  all  prece- 
dent. I^  the  East  Side  districts  there 
is  actually  a  greater  density  of  popula- 
tion than  exists  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world — in  plain  figures  an  average  of 
143.2  souls  live  there  to  the  acre.  The 
average  for  Paris  is  125.2  ;  for  Berlin  it 
is  113.6. 

Li  one  ward  in  New  York  (the  Tenth) 
the  average  reaches  626.26  per  acre. 
In  this  sanitary  district — and  just  why 
it  may  be  clarified  as  sanitary  is  not 
apparent — there  are  986.4  persons  to 
every  one  of  thirty-two  acres!  There 
the  conditions  of  health,  comfort,  and 
ordinary  decency  are  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  Fancy  ninety-three  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  ground  area  cov- 
ered with  brick  and  mortar ;  seven  per 
cent,  for  fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  play- 
ground. 

These  are  the  conditions  the  Hous- 
ing Council  starts  in  to  alter.  More 
than  this,  of  the  entire  population  of 
New  York  more  than  one-half — eight- 
fifteenths— live  in  tenements,  and  this 


eight-fifteenths  for  various  reasons, 
chiefly  economic  ones,  will  not  be  in- 
duced to  leave  them.  To  meet  this  the 
Council  has  devised  a  double-barrelled 
plan,  one  chamber  loaded  with  what  it 
is  believed  will  deal  destruction  to  the 
worst  habits  of  those  poor  who  will  per- 
sistently segregate  in  the  down-town 
districts,  whatever  better  homes  might 
be  provided  elsewhere.  The  other  is 
designed  to  reach  that  more  self-reliant 
class  of  tradespeople  which  can  afford, 
within  the  radius  of  a  five-cent  car-fare, 
to  live  in  and  gradually  to  purchase 
suburban  homes,  if  these  prove  reason- 
able. 

For  the  furtherance  of  the  first  plan 
the  work  of  expropriation  Aown-town 
has  already  begun.  Seven  of  the  worst 
tenements  that  were  ever  the  habita- 
tions of  human  creatures — five  of  them 
holding  four  hundred  and  ninety-one 
souls— have  just  been  ordered  vacated 
by  the  Board  of  Health.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  "  rear  "  tenements,  with 
death-rates  in  six  years  ranging  from 
23.47  to  45.87. 

Parks  will  be  built  on  their  sites,  the 
surrounding  tenements  improved  ;  and 
to  house  the  evicted  tenants  model 
block  houses  will  be.  constructed  at  a 
probable  cost  of  $1,500,000,  which  are 
calculated  to  yield  a  revenue  of  five  per 
cent,  on  the  investment.  A  competition 
for  architects*  plans  has  just  been  held 
and  the  awards  made.  Before  this  is 
published  the  subscription  list  will  be 
open  to  that  discriminating  public, 
which  has  heretofore  seen  the  slum 
landlord  reaping  a  profit  from  his 
rookeries  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
per  cent  on  his  investment 

The  other  plan  provides  for  separate 
dwellings.  Already  one  hundred  and 
fifty  families  are  pledged  to  the  pur- 
chase or  rental  of  these — and  the 
scheme  up  to  this  time  hardly  heard  of 
by  the  class  it  is  designed  to  benefit. 
Model  dwelling  houses  for  one  or  two 
families,  to  cost  from  $1,500  to  $3,000 
each,  are  to  be  erected  on  separate 
suburban  lots.  These  are  to  remain 
the  property,  under  certain  well-tried 
conditions,  of  a  corporation  which  will 
be  the  logical  outcome  of  the  Housing 
Council.  There  is  scarcely  a  possible 
risk  attaching  to  either  tenant  or  land- 
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lord,  or  even  to  the  tenant  who  becomes 
bj  easy  purchase  his  own  landlord. 

For  this  latter  scheme  the  plans  and 
sites  have  yet  to  be  arranged.  For  the 
block  houses  more  or  less  satisfactory 
architectural  plans  have  been  accepted. 
The  iirst  awani  in  the  competition  went 
to  Professor  James  E.  Ware,  of  Colum- 
bia College. 

Professor  Ware's  plans  provide  for 
forty-eight  rear  apartments.  This  is  a 
serious  defect.  Another  is  that  the  air- 
shafts  or  passage-ways  leading  to  the 
really  fine  and  large  central  court  are 
only  four  feet  wide.  This  provides  for 
just  four  feet  of  space  to  intervene  be- 
tween the  privacy  of  those  families  whose 
apartment  must  open  on  the  air-chan- 
nels. With  these  two  defects  removed 
the  plans  appeal*  in  every  way  admira- 
ble. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Boss's  plan  resembles  a  con- 
ventional Greek  border  with  uniform 
courts  alternating  front  and  rear.  This 
presents  all  the  living  rooms,  and  in 
many  cases  the  bed-rooms  as  well,  on 
the  outside  and  facing  the  street,  which 
certainly  is  an  innovation.  But  the 
hateful  rear  apartment  is  thus  avoided. 
There  is  not  one  in  his  plan,  which  has 
other  really  admirable  points. 

The  buildings  are  to  be  six  stories 
high,  with  ceilmgs  of  the  ground  floor 


ProfeMor  Wart. 


eleven  feet  high,  and  ceilings  of  the 
apartments  eight  feet  and  six  inches, 
l^e  apartments  are  to  be  in  suites  of 
two,  three,  and  four  rooms,  all  rooms 
lighted  by  windows  opening  directly 
upon  the  outer  air.  Not  more  than 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  total  land  area 
is  to  be  occupied. 

With  these  model  tenements  thus 
constructed  and  the  bewildered  slum- 
tenant  grown  accustomed  to  the  pro- 
digious novelty  of  finding  some  com- 
forts and  a  few  luxuries  provided  for 
his  family,  a  long  stride  forward  will 
have  been  taken  in  social  and  industrial 
reform  in  New  York  City.  No  other 
plan  suggested  or  attempted  has  been 
more  practical,  unless  the  really  effec- 
tive work  of  the  college  and  social 
"settlements"  is  excepted.  There  the 
influence  reaches  only  the  children.  To 
do  this  is,  perhaps,  the  best  good  that 
any  reform  can  accomplish.  That  New 
York's  slum-children  have  been  reached 
by  the  two  settlements  on  Delancey 
and  Bivington  Streets  is  an  indubitable 
fact,  at  once  apparent  to  the  frequent 
visitor  to  these  districta  The  refining, 
or  at  least,  humanizing  influences  of 
cultivated  workers,  of  pictures,  books, 
and  class-work  have  been  limited  only 
by  the  material  limitations  of  the  class 
they  have  reached. 

More  than  this,  the  atmosphere  of 
practical,  working  philanthropy  at  both 
settlements  extends  to  the  region  of  city 
government,  and  these  young  people, 
guardians  and  pupils,  are  into  the 
politics  of  the  city  and  will  stay  there. 
With  an  intimate  working  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  this  down-town  district 
they  see  changes  needed  that  were  not 
known  to  politicians.  The  ''settlers" 
this  past  year  were  active  in  school  af- 
fairs to  the  very  patent  discomfiture  of 
certain  "  machine  "  politicians  in  high 
places.  Colonel  Waring,  Commissioner 
of  the  Street  Cleaning  Department,  is 
glad  to  acknowledge  that  he  receives 
from  them  an  active  assistance  that  is 
rapidly  rehabilitating  the  worst  slums 
of  New  York. 

This  is  the  new  philanthropy  —  a 
practical,  working,  intelligent  philan- 
thropy, that  will  hasten  the  day  when 
there  will  be  no  slums  and  no  slum- 
people. 
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The  Tramps'  House,  Laundry,  and  Shoemaker's,  Zoar,  Ohio. 
From  drawinir  by  Charles  Shack Uton. 


IN  QUAINT  OLD  ZOAR 

By  Robert  Sbackleton 


IN  quaint  old  Zoar  I  Where  queer- 
capped  heads  are  seen  at  casement- 
windows  ;  where  red-tiled  roofs  glow 
softly  amid  green-massed  foliage  ;  where 
great  sunflowers  and  hollyhocks  nod 
Seepily  over  the  fences  of  the  sleepy 
town  ;  where  magnificent  fields  of  grain 
fill  to  overflowing  the  enormous  bams  ; 
where  old-world  customs  touch  new- 
world  progress;  and  where  the  strict 
narrowness  of  a  paternal  government 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  advanced  ideas 
of  co-operative  life. 

But  soon  the  customs  and  the  pict- 
uresqueness  are  to  vanish,  for  the  com- 
munity is  to  be  no  more.  The  spirit  of 
unrest  has  been  at  work  among  its 
members,  and  it  is  reported  that  they 
are  to  disband. 

The  founders  of  Zoar  were  inhabi- 
tants of  Wurtemberg,  and  dissenters 
from  the  established  religion.  They 
were  persecuted  with  floggings,  with 
imprisonments,  with  fines.     Because  the 


schools  were  controlled  by  the  estab- 
lished clergy,  and  the  army  was  used  to 
defend  the  established  religion,  they 
would  not  serve  in  the  army  nor  would 
they  send  their  children  to  the  schools, 
and  for  this  contumacy  they  were  sharp- 
ly punished.  Weary  of  persecution, 
they  determined  to  cross  the  ocean  to  a 
land  of  freedom.  And  in  1817  a  band 
of  two  hundred  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, with  plans  for  the  future  only 
vaguely  defined,  set  bravely  forth. 

On  the  voyage  a  young  man  named 
Joseph  Bimeler  obtained  a  great  as- 
cendency over  them.  He  was  intelli- 
gent, bold,  forceful,  magnetic,  and  they 
soon  began  to  regard  him  as  the  Moses 
who  was  to  lead  them  to  their  Promised 
Land.  He  accepted  the  trust,  and  as 
agent  for  them  purchased,  soon  after 
their  anival  in  America,  fifty-five  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  in  the  Tuscarawas 
Valley  of  Ohio,  and  thither  be  led  them. 
It  was  not  at  first  planned  that  the  com- 
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munity  should  be  co-operative.  It  was 
expected  that  the  tract  would  be  subdi- 
vided, and  that  each  man  should  pay  for 
his  individual  share. 

But  the  people  did  not  prosper.  The 
country  was  wilderness  and  backwoods. 
They  knew  nothing  of  backwoods  life, 
and  its  stem  and  pitiless  hardships  al- 
most overcame  their  patient  diligence 
and  their  resolution.  The  tract  had 
been  purchased  largely  on  credit,  and 
the  debt  threatened  to  crush  them  help- 
lessly. 

Bimeler  saw  that  failure  impended. 
He  saw,  too,  how  to  avert  iL  He 
banded  the  people  together  as  a  co-op- 
erative association,  with  a  carefully  ar- 
ranged system  of  government,  a  board 
of  trustees,  and  a  written  constitution. 

"All  ceremonies  are  banished  from 
among  us,  and  we  declare  them  useless 
and  injurious ;"  so  ran  the  declaration  of 
one  of  their  beliefs ;  while  another  was, 
"  We  render  to  no  mortal  honors  due  only 
to  Gk)d,  as  to  uncover  the  head  or  to  bend 
the  knee."  The  trustees  who  were  to 
guide  the  temporal  a&irs  of  the  com- 
munity were  to  be  elected  by  popular 
vote,  and  popular  vote  to  the  mind  of 
Bimeler  meant  the  vote  of  the  women 
as  well  as  of  the  men.  And  ruling  all, 
and  dominating  all,  was  Bimeler  him- 
selL  When,  i5ter  thirty-six  years  of 
leadership,  he  died,  he  left  the  commu- 
nity so  firmly  established  that  it  seemed 
as  if  nothing  could  ever  work  its  disin- 
tegration. 

In  a  curious  way  one  phase  of  his 
work  is  commemorated  in  their  religi- 
ous services ;  services  held  weekly  in 
the  unpretentious  little  church  ;  a  church 
of  plain  interior,  with  strips  of  rag-car- 
peting stretched  along  the  aisles  be- 
tween the  rows  of  wooden  benches.  A 
large  part  of  the  service  is  musical; 
for,  although  this  musical  part  consists 
only  of  the  singing  of  two  psalms,  the 
psalms  are  of  such  a  length,  and  treated 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  occupy  a  great 
deal  of  time.  One  is  at  the  opening  of 
the  service,  and  one  is  at  the  close,  and 
each  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  verses 
long.  A  verse  is  slowly  lined  out,  and 
then  it  is  slowly,  droningly,  lingeringly 
sung.  A  second  verse  is  lined  out,  and 
in  the  same  manner  sung ;  and  thus  it 
goes  on,  verse  by  verse,  to  the  end.     It 


is  justly  looked  upon  as  a  good  deal  of 
a  task  to  get  through  with  a  psalm,  and 
the  congregation  alternately  rise  up  and 
sit  down  as  the  singing  progresses. 
They  have  some  shorter  psalms,  but 
never  use  them. 

Between  the  two  psalms  comes  the 
principal  feature  of  the  service.  Bime- 
ler, who  was  profoundly  religious,  left 
many  sermons,  and  they  have  been  bound 
into  volumes.  In  regular  rotation,  one 
sermon  a  Sunday,  the  volumes  are  read 
through,  and  at  the  end  of  the  six  years 
that  the  reading  of  all  the  volumes  con- 
sumes, the  reader  begins  again  at  Vol- 
ume L,  Sermon  1.  There  is  an  official 
reader,  selected  by  the  trustees,  and  his 
office  is  a  highly  honorable  one.  Both 
the  singing  and  the  sermons  are  in  Ger- 
man. 

The  community  is  arbitrarily  governed 
by  trustees.  They  say  to  this  man  Go, 
and  he  goeth  :  and  to  another,  Do  this, 
and  he  doeth  it.  They  specify  at  what 
work  each  individual  shall  be  placed. 
They  direct  the  expenditure  of  the  com- 
munity money.  They  designate  which 
people  and  which  families  are  to  live  in 
each  house. 


Th«  Old  Hotel. 
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There  is  no  indiyidual 
wealth.  Eyerything  is  held 
in  common.  There  is  nei- 
ther poverty  nor  riches. 
The  properi^  of  the  com- 
munity is  valued  at  about 
one  million  dollars,  but 
each  individual  lives  very 
plainly.  There  is  plenty  to 
eat,  and  plenty  to  wear,  and 
there  ha!s  been  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,  for  the 
morrow  has  been  caring  for 
itself.  To  many  of  the  mem- 
bers it  will  be  an  unwelcome 
change  to  enter  into  the 
bustle  of  individual  compe- 
tition with  the  world. 

It  used  to  be  that  visitors  to  Zoar 
were  treated  with  cavalier  carelessness, 
and  that,  instead  of  feeling  annoyed, 
they  were  pleased  with  the  novelty,  and 
not  only  went  again  but  told  all  their 
friends  to  go  likewise.  If  they  wrote, 
stating  that  they  were  coming,  and  ask- 
ing for  rooms,  it  was  just  as  likely  as 
not  that  their  letters  would  remain  un- 
answered, and  that,  after  arriving  in 
person,  they  would  have  to  wait  for 
hours  while  the  phlegmatic  folk  would 
slowly  think  and  talk  about  the  matter. 
If,  after  becoming  settled,  they  wanted 
a  horse  for  a  drive,  another  deliberate 
council  was  necessary.  When,  some 
years  ago,  a  governor  of  Ohio  and  his 
staflf  went  there,  they  were  stolidly  told 
that  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn,  and 
they  thought  themselves  highly  fortu- 
nate that  they  were  granted  the  favor  of 
staying  at  one  of  the  community  homes. 
An  emissary  from  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria came  to  the  town,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  investigating  into  the  commu- 
nity's progress,  character,  and  success. 
He  went  to  the  tavern,  and,  with  a  full 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  mission, 
stated  his  errand  and  demanded  a  room. 

The  heavy-faced  man  in  charge  eved 
him  hostilely.  "  There  is  no  room,'  he 
said. 

"  But  there  must  be !  I  am  from  the 
Emperor  of  Austria." 

There  was  a  dull  gleam  of  triumph  in 
the  other's  eyes.  "  There  is  no  room," 
he  repeated,  and  the  envoy  went  angrily 
away. 

In  this  phlegmatic  independence  the 


The  "King's  Houm  "— Home  of  the  Founder. 

Zoarites  found  for  years  their  financial 
profit,  but  when  tliey  recently  built  a 
new  and  large  hotel  they  began  to  be 
more  like  other  people,  and  to  treat 
guests  with  some  respect.  It  has  been 
the  summer-crowding  of  tourists  that 
has  brought  unrest  and  worldliness  into 
the  communit}',  and  that  has  made  the 
younger  generation  ill  content  with  a 
quiet  and  uneventful  life. 

A  delightful  charm  of  the  town  is  the 
slow  stolidity  of  the  people,  contrasted 
with  the  picturesqueness  of  their  sur- 
roundings ;  with  the  red-tiled  roofs ; 
the  twisting  streets,  winding  aimlessly 
like  those  of  old  Marblehead,  and  bor- 
dered by  homes  as  quaint;  the  case- 
ment-windows ;  the  old-fashioned  cupo- 
las and  bells.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to 
see  the  herder  go  forth  in  the  morning 
with  his  many  cattle,  his  collie  dogs  by 
his  side,  and  his  leathern  wallet  strapped 
upon  his  shoulders.  It  is  pleasant  to- 
see  the  return  of  the  drove  at  night,  and 
then  the  long  rows  of  stanchioned  head» 
in  the  mighty  bams.  The  town  is  a 
Mecca  for  artists ;  with  whom  it  is  a  sort 
of  "See  Zoar  and  die!" 

In  the  first  years  of  the  community 
there  w^ere  no  marriages,  but  Bimeler 
soon  realized  that  on  this  point  it  would 
be  better  to  give  up  his  own  preferences 
and  comply  with  the  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple. "  Our  marriages  are  contracts  by 
mutual  consent  and  before  witnesses, 
and  we  reject  all  intervention  of  priests 
or  preachers."  Thus  runs  their  con- 
stitution. There  is  always  a  justice  of 
the  peace  among  the  members,  and  he* 
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does  the  marrying  for  the  community, 
performing  the  ceremony  in  the  sim- 

Elest  possible  way,  and  using  no  words 
eyond  the  statutory  requirements.  A 
member  of  the  community  is  forbidden 
to  marry  an  outsider,  and  he  must  leave 
if  he  violates  this  rule.  No  marriage 
can  take  place  between  members  them- 
selves until  the  consent  of  the  trustees 
is  obtained.  Before  a  row  of  persons 
who  are  phlegmatic  stolidity  personified, 
the  would-be  bridegroom  must  appear, 
and  explain  to  them,  fully,  just  why  he 
deems  that  he  has  found  Uie  object  of 


The  farm  machines  are  of  the  most 
modem  and  improved  types.  The  homes 
are  comfortable.  Great  jugs  of  cider 
and  home-made  beer  give  an  air  of  good 
cheer  and  camaraderie.  The  food  is 
plentiful,  plain,  and  wholesome.  In  the 
way  of  bread,  there  is  always  white 
bread,  brown  bread,  and  what  is  known 
as  "  Zoar  bread  " — this  last  being  pecul- 
iarly dark  in  color  and  possessing  the 
qusdity  of  holding  its  moisture  remark- 
ably long  after  it  has  been  cut.  A  piece 
of  bread,  of  whatever  kind,  is  always  of 
such  generous  proportions  that  it  is  a 


ZoantGS  in  the  Wheat  Field. 


his  ardent  love  ;  and  some  of  the  scenes 
at  these  explanations  are  richly  and  un- 
intentionally humorous. 

For  some  years  the  Spartan-like  rule 
was  in  force  of  allowing  parents  to  have 
charge  of  their  children  only  till  the  age 
of  three  years ;  the  community  taking 
them,  for  education  and  care,  after  that ; 
but  the  practice  was  not  in  accord  with 
the  home-loving  tastes  of  the  quiet  folk 
and  was  Hoon  given  up. 

Zoar  has  been  very  prosperous.  Very 
much  more  land  is  owned  than  was  in- 
cluded in  the  original  purchase,  and 
there  is  always  a  sufficiency  of  money 
for  anything  that  the  community  needs. 


stretch  of  fancy  to  call  it  a  mere  slice. 
Oddly  enough,  considering  that  the  peo- 
ple are  farmers,  and  very  plain  and  prac- 
tical, the  Mosaic  prohibition  of  pork  is 
enforced. 

The  Zoarites  have  never  been  eager  to 
enroll  new  members,  and  applicants  have 
always  had  to  pass  a  close  and  searching 
examination  as  to  their  beliefs  and  in- 
tentions. The  community  at  one  time 
numbered  as  high  as  five  hundred,  but 
since  then  they  have  decreased  imtil 
there  are  but  a  few  more  than  the  num- 
ber with  which  the  settlement  began. 
They  have  always  been  non-combate^ts, 
and  their  constitution   declares:  ''We 
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cannot  serve  the  State  as 
soldiers,  because  a  Chris- 
tian cannot  murder  his  en- 
emy, much  less  his  friend." 
At  the  time  of  the  late  war 
they  paid  the  Government 
a  heavy  sum  for  immunity 
from  conscription,  yet  a 
number  of  the  young  men, 
disregarding  this,  and  not 
heedmg  the  protests  and 
appeals  of  the  elders,  went 
ofif  and  enlisted. 

In  spite  of  their  usual 
phlegm,  they  are  likely  to 
lose  their  heads  in  times  of 
sudden  excitement,  as  did  a 
couple  of  the  trustees  who, 
when  one  of  the  sheds  caught  fire,  fran- 
tically   led     the    crowd    that    hurried 
to  the  scene.     For,  while  one  climbed 
up    and    blindly    threw    down   pailful 
after    pailful   of    water  upon  his  col- 
league below,  the  wetted  one  kept  up 
a  continual   crying  of,    "Dot's  right! 
Dot's  right !     Put  on  some  more  once, 
quick!" 

Never  was  there  a  barer  or  colder 
form  of  funeral  than  the  burial  custom 
of  the  people  of  Zoar.  At  early  dawn, 
with  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  glinting 
over  the  hiUs  and  piercing  the  depths  of 
the  sombre  valley,  a  little,  ghost-Hke 
group  creep  through  the  morning  mist, 
bearing  a  coffin  to  the  little  cemetery. 
There,  without  service,  or  ceremony,  or 


Signs  of  Visitors. 

words  of  prayer,  they  lay  it  quietly 
away,  and  creep  back  silently  to  the 
town,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  the 
congregation  are  formally  notified,  in  a 
few  brief  words,  that  one  of  the  com- 
munity has  departed. 

The  valley  of  the  Tuscarawas  is  very 
beautiful — beautiful  from  the  dark  som- 
breness  of  the  river ;  beautifid  from  the 
swells  of  the  lofty  hills.     And  it  is  filled 
with  associations  of  absorbing  interest 
— Tuscarora  Town,  the  ancient  Indian 
capital;    Fort   Laurens,  the  first  fort 
erected  within  Ohio  by  the  United  States ; 
Gnadenhutten  and  Schoenbrunn,  towns 
of  the  cruelly  persecuted  Moravians; 
Three  Legs  Town,   the  strangest  Ind- 
ian village  that  ever  existed ;  Goshen, 
founded  by  a  hand- 
ful of  Moravians  who 
returned  to  the  val- 
ley   after    years    of 
wandering  and    of 
heartsick    longing 
for  their   former 
homes ;    and    Zoar, 
which  has  striking- 
ly   shown   the   pos- 
sibilities of  success 
in  co-operative  life, 
and  which   is  soon 
to  yield  to  the  oper- 
ation   of    influences 
which  its  strong  and 
sagacious  founder 
would  never  have 
permitted  to  obtain 
controL 
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By  Claxton  IVilstacb 


SVERT    child 
that  has  had 
the  good  fort- 
une   to    pos- 
sess the  usual 
\^  allotment    of 
'a  toys  has  won- 
gj  dered  at  the 
J^  moving  fig- 
5^  ures  viewed  in 
*J  the  zoetrope. 
The  toy  consists  in  a  revolving  cylinder- 
shaped  pasteboard  box,  open  at  the  top 
to  admit  light    Narrow  strips  of  paper, 
upon  which  are  drawn  figures  in  the 
progressive  stages  of  motion,  are  placed 
around  the  lower  half  of  the  inside,  and 
-viewed  in  quick  succession  through  nar- 
row openings  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
box  as  the  cylinder  revolves.     The  same 
principle  involved  in  this  toy  was  elabo- 
rated, through  the  aid  of  electricity  and 
photography,  and  a  very  interesting  en- 
tertainment for  both  young   and  old 
has  been  the  result 

In  this  latest  development  of  the 
idea  the  various  up-to-date  stereopti- 
con  machines  project  views  of  living 
and  moving  objecte  by  throwing  on  a 
screen  a  succession  of  views  so  rapidly 
that  the  eye  cannot  distinguish  the 
transition  between  one  view  and  the  next 
which  takes  its  place.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence, however,  between  each  two  suc- 
cessive scenes,  and  the  impression  given 
to  the  eye  as  it  sees  one  after  another 
is  that  of  witnessing  motion  in  the  sub- 
jects represented.  These  views  are  posi- 
tives contained  on  narrow  strips  of 
gelatine  film,  and  are  made  from  nega- 
tives secured  by  passing  long  sensitized 
strips  of  the  same  size  through  a  camera 
of  which  the  lens  is  rapidly  opened  and 
shut.  That  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun  is  exemplified  in  the  fact  that 
ttiis  same  process  of  reproducing  the 
movements  of  objects  was  known  and 
exhibited  virith  more  or  less  success 
many  yeara  ago.  However,  it  was  only 
within  the  past  three  years  that  Edison 
startled  the  world  vntli  his  kinetoscope, 


in  which,  after  feeding  the  machine 
with  a  dime,  the  spectator  viewed 
through  a  hooded  opening,  not  larger 
than  a  stereoscope  frame,  the  photo- 
graphic repi*oduction  of  physical  mo- 
tion. The  pictures  thus  presented 
were  small,  and  it  was  only  possible  for 
one  person  at  a  time  to  enjoy  a  view. 
Another  step  forward  brought  the  ster- 
eopticon  lantern  into  requisition  and 
projected  the  same  moving  photographs, 
only  largely  magnified,  upon  a  screen, 
so  that  hundreds  wei-e  enabled  to  enjoy 
the  animated  view  at  once. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  pictures 
are  to  be  presented  with  regularity  the 
movement  of  the  strip  across  the  optical 
axis  of  the  projecting  lens  of  the  stereop- 
ticon  must  be  at  a  uniform  rate.  If  the 
strip  were  an  endless  band  or  belt,  ite 
moving  throughout  would  be  the  same 
as  across  the  optical  axis  ;  and  ma- 
chinery for  so  carrying  the  strip  would 
be  of  easy  construction,  only  requiring 
two  pulleys  at  a  sufficient  distance 
apart  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  space 
the  apparatus  can  be  allowed  in  a 
theatre  or  hall,  and  so,  if  the  strip  is  an 
endless  band  it  is  necessarily  of  only 
moderate  length ;  so  the  inventor  of  the 
eidoloscope  proposed  to  himself  to  de- 
vise an  apparatus  for  carrying  continu- 
ously very  great  lengths  of  strip,  so 
that  lengthy  exhibitions  might  be  made. 
The  plan  adopted  was  to  have  two 
wheels,  from  one  of  which  the  strip  is 
delivered  to  the  other  across  the  face  of 
the  lens.     A  serious  difficulty  presented 
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itself  from  the  circum- 
stance that  if  the  receiv- 
ing-wheel were  to  revolve 
at  a  uniform  rate  it  would 
take  up  more  and  more 
of  the  strip  at  each  suc- 
cessive revolution,  and 
would,  therefore,  prevent 
the  movement  of  the  strip 
across  the  optical  axis 
from  being  uniform.  It 
became  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  devise  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  receiv- 
ing-wheel would  revolve 
more  and  more  slowly  as 
the  strip  wound  itself 
upon  it.  The  eidoloscope 
device  for  the  purpose 
acts  negatively,  by  con- 
stantly subtracting  some- 
thing from  the  force  that 
would  otherwise  make 
the  wheel  move  at  a  con- 
stant rate.  It  is  efficient 
for  the  continuous  run- 
ning of  some  thousands 
of  feet  of  strip,  and  for 
exhibitions  of  several 
hours'  duration.  A 
whole  dramatic  perform- 
ance can  be  photographed 
with  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  light,  and  can 
then  be  exhibited  as  pan- 
tomime. 

The  optical  conditions 
which  an  apparatus  like 
the  eidoloscope  must 
meet  are  different  in 
some  respects  from  those 
that  pertain  to  the  ordi- 
nary magic-lantern,  and 
are  not  yet  perhaps  fully 
understood.  The  m  e  - 
chanical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  constructing  an 
apparatus  in  aU  respects 
unobjectionable  have  not 
been  overcome.  Capable 
men  in  this  country  and 
abroad  are  investigating 
the  whole  subject,  and  it 
is  probable  that  such  in- 
vestigation will  result  in 
the  production  of  appli- 
ances   greatly    superior 
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Exploding  a  Bomb-sh«ll. 


to  any  that  have  been  made  hereto- 
fore. A  portion  of  a  film  used  in  the 
eidoloscope,  herewith  pictorially  repro- 
duced, was  used  to  show  two  little  girls 
dancing,  and  at  this  point  one  of  them 
is  running  off  the  scene.  The  pictures 
here  shown  are  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  immense  number  of  photographs 
taken  of  this  dance.  The  films  move 
so  fast  that  it  is  possible  to  take  fifty 
pictures  each  second,  or  180,000  per 
hour,  so  that  it  took  less  than  half  a 
second  to  take  the  pictures  herewith 
shown,  and  they  represent  the  action 
that  took  place  only  during  that  half- 
second  or  so  of  duration.  Powerful 
electric  light  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
giving  a  proper  exhibition  of  the  pict- 
ures. 


Pfiimatic  Rainbow  Machine. 


Nearly  all  of  the  most  perfect  effects 
where  light  is  employed  on  the  stage  are 
produced  by  the  stereopticon,  or  that 
most  powerful  adaptation,  the  sciopti- 
con,  many  of  the  stage  uses  for  which  I 
described  in  the  August  number  of  this 
Magazine.     One  of  the  most  beautiful 
and     natural     phenomena     that     the 
sciopticon,  produces  upon  the  scene  of 
the  stage  is  the  rainbow.    Painted  stere- 
opticon   slides 
were  used  for 
many  years    to 
produce  this  ef- 
fect, but  the  re- 
sult  was    crude, 
and  they  were 
never  an  artistic 
success.   The  lat- 
est method  is  to 
project  the  rays 
of  an  8,000-can. 
die-power  arc- 
light   through   a 
five -inch    lens, 
thence  through  the  opening  of  a  glass 
slide  cut  out  to  form  the  familiar  semi- 
circle  of   the    rainbow,    and    through 
a    set    of    glass    prisms,    causing    the 
separation  of  the  various  colors  of  which 
white  light  is  composed.      The  glass 
prisms  take  the  place  of   the   natural 
prisms  formed  by  myriads   of  water- 
drops  through  which  the  rays  of  the 
sun  pass  in  making  the  rainbow  in  the 
sky. 


For  Making  Northarn  Lights. 
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The  aurora  borealls,  the  well-known 
phenomenon  of  the  Arctic  regions,  is 
tv  tlier  subject  for  fine  stereopticon 
effect,  and  is  being  shown  very  success- 
fully in  the  Arctic  melodrama,  "  Under 
the  Polar  Star."  For  this  eflfect  two 
circular  glass  discs  of  equal  size  are 
prepared  by  painting  upon  the  edges  a 
succession  of  opaque  lines  running 
from  the  centre  to  the  outer  edges,  in 
imitation  of  the  streaks  of  light  pro- 
duced by  the  aurora.  These  discs  are 
revolved  in  opposite  directions  by 
micrometrical  screws.  The  powerful 
rays  of  light  piercing  a  red  medium  are 
projected  through  these  discs,  produc- 
ing fierce,  fiery  rays  intersecting  each 
other,  and  shooting  upward  from  the 
horizon  line  far  into  the  heavens.  The 
discs  can  be  prepared  so  that  these 
northern  lights  are  made  to  assume 
various  forms,  as  they  appear  in  nature. 
Some  are  like  hanging  drapery  of  silk 
and  lace,  the  folds  of  which  hang  in 
giant  lengths  from  the  clouds,  and  these 
are  accurately  and  very  eflfectively  pro- 
duced for  stage  illusion.  The  discs  are 
operated  upon  a  common  axis  in  a  small 
box,  which  is  fastened  in  front  of  the 
lenses  of  the  sciopticon.  They  are 
moved  by  means  of  a  hand-crank ;  a 
spring  presses  the  gearing  hard  upon 
the  edges  of  the  discs  and  produces 
friction  enough  to  move  them  rapidly 
around  in  opposite  directions.  The 
opening  in  the  box  through  which  the 
rays  of  light  are  projected  may  be  cut 
in  relief  to  conform  to  the  outlines  of 


the  landscape  or  of 
floating  icebergs. 

A  very  startling 
stage  effect,  used 
in  battle  scenes,  is 
the  explosion  of  a 
bomb -shell  "in 
full  view  of  the 
audience."  Elec- 
tricity, a  willing 
slave  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  opera- 
tor, makes  it  pos- 
sible to  produce 
the  sound  and  flash 
of  a  bomb  so  that 
the  full  effect  is 
heard  and  seen, 
and  at  the  same 
time  with  little  or 
no  danger.  The  bomb  is  prepared  of 
a  solution  of  fire-proof  papier-mache, 
glued  together  in  sections  so  that  it 
may  be  easily  blown  into  small  pieces 
upon  the  discharge  of  a  large  fire- 
cracker hidden  upon  its  inside.  The 
operator  stands  in  the  wing  waiting 
for  his  cue.  He  holds  the  bomb  in 
hand.  Under  his  foot  is  a  push  button 
connecting  electric  wires,  one  with  the 
fire-cracker  in  the  bomb,  another  with 
a  small  cannon  or  a  battery  of  fire- 
ci*ackers  hidden  from  the  audience  by 
the  scenery.  At  hearing  the  word 
which  acts  as  his  cue  to  proceed,  he 
throws  the  bomb  upon  the  stage.  A 
piece  of  fuse  attached  to  the  bomb 
sparks  and    sizzles    menacingly.      The 


Near  View  of  a  Fire-fly. 


Brilliant  Sword-play. 
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The  Spray  of  the  CaUract. 

audience  watch  with  bated  breath.  At 
the  proper  instant  he  presses  the  but- 
ton underneath  his  foot,  and  with  a 
deafening  explosion  the  bomb  is  seen 
to  burst  with  a  flash  of  light. 

A  most  realistic  bit  of  scenic  detail 
is  found  in  the  play  "On  the  Missis- 
sippi" One  of  the  scenes  depicts  a 
Southern  swamp,  glowing  with  the 
phosphorescent  light  of  fire-flies.  The 
secret  of  this  effect  is  a  net  hung  in 
front  of  the  back  scene,  upon  which 
are  fastened  small  Geissler  tubes,  twist- 
ed as  shown  in  the  illustration.  These 
wormly  little  tubes  are  connected  indi- 
vidually to  a  battery  operated  by  a  key- 
board, and  can  be  excited  at  the  will 
of  the  operator.  By  swinging  the  net 
gently  backward  and  forward  the  mo- 
tion of  the  flying  lightning-bugs  is  per- 
fectly produced. 

In  the  opera  of  "The  Flying  Dutch- 
man "  the  hidden  genius  of  the  stage 
produces  electrically  the  phenomenon 
of  Si  Elmo's  tire,  which  occurs  in  the 
tropics  on  account  of  the  electrical  ten- 
sion between  the  earth  and  the  clouds, 
producing  glowing  streaks  of  bluish- 
white  light  on  the  topmasts  and  yards 
of  ships.  A  100-candle-po  wer  arc-lamp, 
placed  on  top  of  each  mast,  and  oper- 
ated individually  from  a  key-board,  is 
the  means  by  which  this  eflfect  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  duel  scene  in  "Faust"  is  often 


made  thrilling  on  account  of  the  sparks 
of  tire  produced  by  the  infernal  contact. 
The  swords  are  simply  connected  by 
invisible  electric  wires,  and  the  contact 
of  the  metal  produces  the  flashes  of 
Hghi 

Clouds  of  steam  are  always  efifective 
in  adding  to  the  beauty  of  a  stage  pict- 
ure on  account  of  their  susceptibility 
of  taking  the  color  of  calcium  or  electric 
lights.  A  box  about  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  having  half-inch  open  slits  in 
the  top  through  which  the  steam  es- 
capes, is  masked  behind  a  low  set  piece 
of  rock  or  shrubbery,  and  connected  at 
either  end  with  steam-pipe&  As  the 
clouds  arise,  a  row  of  white,  red,  and 
blue  incandescent  lights  from  behind 
gives  the  appearance  of  sunlight  spark- 
ling on  the  mist  of  a  water-faU.  When 
used  for  this  purpose  a  most  startling 
effect  is  made  by  playing  the  rainbow 
upon  the  clouds.  A  famiUar  use  of  this 
steam  appliance  is  in  the  last  act  of  the 
German  opera  "Die  WalkQre,"  and  in 
the  Brocken  scene  in  "Faust" 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  uses  to 
which  electricity  has  ever  been  put  on 
the  stage  has  been  seen  in  the  electric 
dances  ;  not  so  much  in  this  country  as 
in  Germany  and  France,  especially  at 
the  Paris  Casino.  The  dancers  wear 
dresses  in  which  are  hidden  miles  of 
fine  electric  wires,  which  are  connected 


The  Night-blooming  Serio-comic. 
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Tripping  the  Electric  Light  Fantastic. 

either  through  metal  plates  in  the  stage 
or  by  wires  running  directly  to  the  oper- 
ator standing  behind  the  scenes.  Multi- 
colored lights  are  flashed  from  the  hair, 
corsage,  belt,  and  ankles  of  the  dancer 
in  iridescent  splendor.  One  performer 
made  very  effective  use  of  a  skipping- 


rope  composed  of  globes  of  colored  in- 
candescent lights,  each  surrounded  with 
flower-like  petals  and  glass,  and  alter- 
nating with  smaU  oblong  strips  of  mir- 
ror glass  that  reflected  the  brilliancy  of 
the  light  and  multiplied  its  colors. 
Sometimes  one  of  these  specialties  util- 
izes the  light  produced  by  a  ten-horse- 
power engine. 

The  French  are  the  pioneers  of  the 
danse  lumineuse,  and  it  was  in  existence 
in  their  country  twenty-five  years  before 
dynamos  were  made,  being  produced 
with  the  aid  of  electric  cell  batteries. 
The  famous  inventor  of  electric  effects, 
M.  Ghistave  Trouve,  first  brought  out  the 
electric  dance.  In  the  early  gorgeous 
productions  of  the  "  Black  Crook  "  many 
electric  torches,  crowns,  jewels,  hair- 
pins, belts,  and  necklaces  were  used* 
Sita,  a  once  famous  electiic  dancer, 
used  six  hundred  small  lights  in  hei 
costume. 

The  very  latest  application  of  electric- 
ity in  dancing  is  that  invented  by  Loie 
Fuller,  consisiting  of  moving  yards  of 
skirts  in  the  light  of  focusing  lamps, 
distributed  at  different  points  on  Uie 
stage,  overhead,  in  the  wings,  and  from 
underneath  the  stage  through  a  plate  of 
glass  upon  which  the  dancer  moves. 


Outside  and  Inside  View  of  a  Wand  with  Electric  Jewels. 
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THE  EVOLUTION   OF  THE  CLUB 

By  E.  Payson  Mitchell 


"  A  CEOOKED  lane  is  a  funny  place 
L\  to  get  a  sight  of  a  mermaid,  it 
-^  ^  seems  to  me,"  said  an  ancient 
London  tradesman  to  the  two  enthu- 
siasts, who  were  seeking  the  haunts  of 
celebrities.  We  pitched  our  voices  in 
a  higher  key  and  repeated  our  desire  to 
find  the  site  of  the  Mermaid  Inn  of  Ea- 
leigh  fame.  "No,"  he  continued,  "I 
can't  show  you  that ;  but  over  yonder  is 
the  house  where  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
bom.  That  is  older  yet,  for  he  was  a 
Henry  the  Eighth  man.  You  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  like  musty  things ! " 

Our  indifferent  glance  at  the  birth- 
place must  have  been  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  the  old  man,  for,  never  having 
heard  that  Sir  Thomas  was  a  genial  club 
man,  we  could  not  even  feign  an  inter- 
est :  it  was  clubs  and  their  frequenters 
that  were  on  our  minds.  We  were 
obliged,  therefore,  to  recall  only  the 
names  of  the  Mermaid's  famous  mem- 
bers— Shakespeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher, 
Ben  Jonson,  Raleigh — and  review  Beau- 
mont's lines  to  Ben  Jonson  : 

What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  !  heard  words  that  have 
been 


Raleigh,  the  Founder  of  The  Mermaid  Club. 


The  Oid'time  Club. 

So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtile  flame, 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest. 
And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life. 

Men  are  naturally  gregarious,  or,  as 
Addison  terms  them,  '*  sociable  animals;" 
hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  good 
fellows  early  forming  themselves  into  as- 
semblies for  the  discussion  of  feasts,  men- 
tal and  otherwise.  The  introduction  of 
coffee  into  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century  did  much  to  develop  these  "  club- 
bable "  instincts.  Coffee  became  a  favor- 
ite drink,  and  the  shops  where  it  was  sold, 
places  of  general  resort  Here  persons 
of  all  ranks  met  and  discussed  politics, 
the  latest  literary  work,  or  gossiped — 
provided,  according  to  the  rules,  "no 
maudlin  lovers  mourned  in  comers,  no 
noise  of  loud  disputes  were  heard,  or 
sacred  things  profaned."  Every  pro- 
fession, trade,  class,  and  party  had  its 
favorite  coffee-house.  A  penny  was  paid 
down  on  entering,  and  the  price  of  a  dish 
of  tea  or  coffee  was  two-pence,  this 
charge  including  newspapers  and  lights. 

The  coffee-house  supplied  the  place 
of  the  club  since  established.  The  most 
interesting  to  us  are  Will's  and  Button's, 
for  at  the  former  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion was  Dryden,  surrounded  by  young 
beaux  eagerly  awaiting  their  turn  for  a 
pinch  from  his  snuff-box.  There,  too, 
were  the  old  gossip  Pepys,  the  gentle 
and  refined  Addison,  and  the  boy  Pope 
anxiously  waiting  for  a  glimpse  of  Mas- 
ter Dryden.      It  was  at  Will's  coffee- 
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lesques  and  sa- 
tires of  this  age 
were  read.  Here 
Dryden  read  his 
"Mac  Flecknoe" 
and  judgment  was 
passed  on  it  by 
the  critical  com- 
pany ;  here,  too, 
lampoons  were 
ridiculed  and  a 
poet's  reputation 
made  or  marred. 
Button's,  in  the  course  of  time,  suc- 
ceeded Will's  as  the  popular  resort  But- 
ton had  been  the  servant  of  the  Count- 
ess of  Warwick  —  Addison's  arrogant 
dame — and  later 


Addison,  of  th*  Kit-Kat. 


Oryde 


,  the  Leading  Spirit  of 
Will's. 


was  dignified  as 
the  master  of  a 
coffee-house. 
When  Addison 
found  life  un- 
bearable at  home, 
he  sought  refuge 
at  Button's,  to 
mingle  therewith 
congenial  spirits. 
But  we  should 
not  find  Pope 
among  the  group 
of  flaxen-wigged 
gentlemen,  as  he 
wrote,  "I  found 
the  company  too  much  for  me  and  so  I 
quitted  it"  It  has  been  whispered  that 
while  there  a  birchen -rod  had  been 
brought  into  requisition  by  one  Phil- 
lips who  had  been  stung  by  the  "  Wasp 
of  Twickenham." 

St  James,  the  famous  Whig  coffee- 
house, had  guests 
equally  as  notable. 
Swift,  "the  mad  par- 
son," not  only  read 
his  satires  aloud  to 
the  assembled  com- 
pany, but  perused  his 
letters  from  Stella, 
which  came  to  St. 
James  in  Addison's  " 
care.  Here  originat- 
ed the  celebrated 
poem,  "Retaliation," 
in  reply  to  the  witty 


house  that  the  epitaphs  on  "The  late  Mr.  Goldsmith." 
notorious  bur-  Garrick's  name  in  connection  with  the 
most  familiar  couplet  recalls  the  follow- 
ing anecdote : 
One  of  the  mem- 
bers, a  rising  ac- 
tor, complsuned 
to  Mrs.  Garrick 
that  the  newspa- 
pers abused  him. 
The  widow  re- 
plied, "You 
should  write  your 
own  criticisms — 
David  always 
did." 

Such  were  the 
immediate  fore-  oean  swift. 

runners  of  the 

modem  club.  The  frequenters  of  the 
coffee-house  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
sweets  of  possession.     The  taverns  were 


Oavid  Garrick,  of  the  St.  James 
Coffee-house. 


Pope  on  the  Way  to  his  Club. 


open  to  all  who 
could  pay,  though 
the  constant  at- 
tendants frowned 
upon  outsiders 
and  in  time  com- 
bined into  con- 
genial groups. 
Thus  the  transi- 
tion from  the  ac- 
tual coffee-house 
to  the  legitimate 
club  was  easy  and 
natural.  These 
societies  acquired 
great  reputa- 
tions, and  with 
the  vast  influx  of  wealth  came  a  more 
luxurious  and  ornate  style  of  life. 

The  clubs  of  the  "Days  of  Good 
Queen  Anne  "  were  more  or  less  preten- 
tious in  character. 
Their  names  are 
suggestive — C  a  1  v  e  s ' 
Head,  Boodle's,  Beef- 
steak,  Dilettanti, 
Golden  Fleece,  Hum- 
drum, Oxford,  Uni- 
versity. The  Sublime 
Society  of  Steaks  met 
for  a  century  on 
ground  famous  for 
its  theatrical  associa- 
_  .,  tions,  and  there  was 

formed    the    Garrick 
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Club,  the  majority  of  whose  members 
were  actors.  It  had  a  fine  club-house 
with  artistic  fumishiugs  and  many 
pictures  of  famous  celebrities. 

A  company  of  thirty-nine  Whig  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  including  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  Lord  Halifax,  Robert 
Walpole,  Addison,  and  Granville,  formed 
themselves  into  a  political  and  literary 
club,  called  the  Kit-Kat.  Christopher 
Eat  was  noted  for  his  pies  (called  kit- 
kats,  as  we  use  the  word  sandwich),  and 
he  gave  the  name  to  the  club.     It  had 


The  names  of  Horace  Walpole  and  Mrs. 
Montagu  are  familiar  to  u&  Dr.  John- 
son frequently  joined  the  circle. 

The  latter  name  recalls  the  most  fa- 
mous of  all  these  assemblies  of  wit  and 
genius.  The  Literary  Club  was  pro- 
posed by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  sec- 
onded by  Dr.  Johnson — two  of  the 
nine  original  members.  Burke  and 
Goldsmith  were  of  the  number,  and 
Garrick  was  the  first  to  join  when  the 
membership  was  increased.  Not  long 
after  its  institution  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 


Gnrrick.         Burke.      Paoll.    Burncy. 
The  Literary  Nine. 


Warton.    Goldtmiih. 


its  toasting  glasses  inscribed  to  reign- 
ing beauties  and  was  noted  for  its  gel- 

Here,  in  low-ceiled  rooms  in  a  filthy 
alley,  met  many  choice  wits  and  adher- 
ents of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Dick 
Steele  might  have  been  seen  writing  an 
excuse  to  Prue  for  his  inability  to  pay 
the  family  bills,  or  producing  chatty 
papers  for  The  Spectator, 

The  Blue-Stocking  Club,  or  Bas-Bleu, 
was  formed  in  order  that  "  the  fair  sex 
might  participate  in  conversation  with 
literary  men."  One  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  male  members  wore  blue 
stockings,  and  it  was  remarked,  when 
he  was  absent,  that  nothing  could  be 
done  without  the  blue  stockings ;  hence 
by  degrees   the  name  was  established. 


was  speaking  of  it  to  Garrick.  "  I  like 
it  much — I  think  I  shall  be  of  you/' 
said  little  David,  briskly.  "Hell  be  of 
us  !  "  growled  Johnson,  on  hearing  the 
remark  ;  "  how  does  he  know  well  per- 
mit him?  The  first  duke  in  England 
has  no  right  to  hold  such  language ! " 
Later,  the  good  doctor  was  pei*suaded 
by  Goldsmith  to  admit  the  talented 
actor,  who  repaid  him  by  doing  his  best 
to  make  a  success  of  the  heavy  tragedy 
"  Irene,"  but  in  vain.  Since  that  time 
the  club,  which  celebrated  its  centennial 
in  1864,  has  had  among  its  members 
names  famous  in  science,  literature,  and 
state  aftairs.  Fox  and  Windham,  Hal- 
lam  and  Gibbon,  Brougham  and  Ma- 
caulay — all  are  types  of  the  very  best. 
As  the  Garrick  Club  of  London  sug- 
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gests  Tne  Players  founded  by  Edwin 
Booth,  so  does  the  Literary  Club  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  dictatorship  represent  the  fa- 
mous Century  Club  of  New  York  and 
Boston's  Saturday  Club,  the  latter  thus 
described  by  Lowell : 

When  Saturday  lier  monthly  banquet  spread 

To  scholars,  poets,  wits, 
All  choice,  some  famous,  loving  things  not 

names, 
And  so  without  a  twinge  at  others*  fames 

Such  company  as  wisest  mood  befits. 

He  shows  us  Emerson,  with 

Face  half-rustic,  half-divine, 
Self -poised,  sagacious,   freaked  with  humoc 
fine. 

Hawthorne, 

New  Enghind's  poet,  soul  reserved  and  deep, 
November  nature  with  a  name  of  3Iay. 

We  note  how  "  Holmes's  rockets  curve 
their  long  ellipse,"  and  are  proud  of 
Longfellow, 

Whose  art's  consoling  spell 

Hath  given  both  worlds  a  whiflf  of  asphodel. 

Others  of  the  group  were  Judge  Hoar, 
James  Freeman  Clark,  and  Agassiz  with 


Agatsiz,  of  the  Saturday  Club. 


"shape  erect"  and 
"winning  tongue." 
When  shall  there  be 
such  another? 

Some  critic  has 
remarked  that  it  is 
not  wise  to  have  as- 
semblages contain- 
ing only  brilliant 
minds,  tibe  conver- 
sation is  apt  to  lag 
if  too  much  brain- 
tissue  be  represent- 
ed in  the  make-up 
of  a  club :  hence  the  present  idea  is  to 
have  the  literary  give  place  to  the  so* 
cial  element  On  the  principal  avenues 
of  the  great  European  and  American  cit- 
ies may  be  seen  the  palatial  abodes  of 
these  modem  clubs.  They  are  in  various 
phases  of  development :  many  hold  con- 
genial spirits  ;  some,  famous  celebrities  ; 
all  have  furnishings  of  oriental  magnifi- 
cence, rare  exotics,  unique  bric-^-brac, 
artistic  treasures,  rabbits,  champagne, 
plfete-glass  windows,  goggles,  a  goodly 
show  of  patent  leather,  and  ducats  galore. 


The  Union  League  Club,   New  York. 
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XVIII.— JOHN  HYATT  BREWER 
By  Rupert  Hughes 


ALL  the  world  loves  a  lover — pro- 
verbially at  least.  But  every  song- 
•  writer  certainly  loves  a  love-song 
that  is  non-committal  as  to  the  sex  of 
both  singer  and  singee.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Such  a  song  can  be 
used  either  by  a  woman,  in  apostrophe 
to  a  missing  man  ;  or  by  a  man  in  voic- 
ing his  respect  for  a  distant  girl.  Such 
songs  do  not  grow  on  every  bush.  While 
a  strange  many  of  womankind  are  will- 
ing to  sing  songs  addressed  to  "  sweet- 
hearts" of  evident  femininity;  not  all 
women  are  so  lost  to  the  sense  of  the 
incongruous.     On   the   other  side,  not 

*  This  series  be^^an  in  the  May.  18M;,  nnmber.  The 
musicians  discnssed  have  been  Ethelbert  Nevin,  Dudley 
Back,  E.  A.  MacDowell.  Arthur  Poote,  C.  B.  Hawley 
and  W.  H.  Neidlinger,  The  Cleveland  Colony  (Wilson  O. 
Smith,  Johann  H.  Beck.  James  H.  Rogers,  etc.).  Bruno 
Oscar  Klein,  Horatio  W.  Parker,  The  Women  Com- 
posers (Mrs.  Beach.  Miss  Lang,  Mrs.  Rogers,  etc  ).  O. 
W.  Chadwlck,  J.  K.  Paine,  W.  W.  Gilchrist.  Edgar  8. 
Kelley.  H.  W.  Loomis,  Gerrit  Smith,  Q.  W.  Mars- 
ton  and  Frank  Lynes,  and  Harry  Rowe  Shelley.  Por- 
traits, autographs  in  fac  simile,  and  examples  of  the 
music  of  the  composers  have  been  given. 


even  the  most  gushing  tenor  will  sing 
a  song  meant  for  the  ears  of  a 
man.  So  the  unhappy  composer  is 
ordinarily  compelled  to  lose  the  patron- 
age of  one  sex  or  the  other,  either  way 
he  writes.  Thus  half  the  royalties  are 
lost ;  and  there  is,  oddly  enough,  no 
compensation  in  having  the  lost  half 
smaU. 

But  all  that  trouble  is  ended  now. 
Mr.  John  Hyatt  Brewer  has  carried  the 
universal  watch-key  idea  into  music. 
Whatever  place  posterity  may  grant 
Mr.  Brewer's  undeniable  abilities  as  a 
composer,  his  astuteness  as  an  inventor 
is  beyond  cavil.  His  song  "Bashful- 
ness''  has  a  real  claim  on  immor- 
tality. It  is  one  of  the  neatest  com- 
mercial schemes  on  record. 

This  song  is  worth  quoting  at  some 
length.  It  is  printed  in  two  lines 
throughout,  the  upper  line  of  words  to 
be  used  when  sung  by  men  ;  the  lower 
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when  sung  by  women.  Some  of  the 
distinctions  are  so  subtle  as  to  make 
the  song  a  literary  curiosity  of  socio- 
logical value. 

There  is  a  |  }^^?g  [  I  know  well. 
Who  in  a  j^?i\'*^®[  near  doth  dwell, 

Whose  eyes  j^^Su:} 
j  So  sweet,  so  true,  ) 
(  Reflect  heav'n's  blue  ) 

lin^5S-'ro5^er}--{:i^^^^^^^^^ 

rHis}^-, 

k^A  i  yet  my  love  I  dare  not  )  ^^i. 

^^^  \  knows  not  all  my  heart  could  \  *®"- 

Now  we  get  on  common  ground  for 
the  refrain :  \ 

O  love,  my  heart  is  thine  for  aye, 
O  love,  I  trust  in  thee  alway- 

Believe  in  me, 

I  love  but  thee. 

Tu«„  «•♦  i  the  sunshine  of  my         }  j^_ 
Thou  art  j  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^jf^  ^^^  \  ^^^^    • 

This  is  repeated  till  the  singer  drops. 
The  second  stanza  goes : 

j  Among  the  lassies,  bright )      . 
]  With  other  laddies,  bold    \  ^^^  ^^^ 
j  She  is  the  blithest  all  the  day,         ) 
(  His  footsteps  never  cross  my  way,  ) 

<  And  her  dear  )  ^„„  ^ 

I  But  in  his       r**""^' 

|L'el^l^e?t^toldl-'-^ 

j  Should  she  }  ^^^^„„j 
i  At  his  ^command, 

(And  could  not,  dare  not,  to  her  ) 
To  hear  the  vow  his  lips  might )   ^* 

It  would  be  miserly  to  complain  of 
lack  of  literary  quality  in  the  presence 
of  such  diplomacy.  If  Mr.  Brewer  has 
not  selfishly  patented  his  idea,  he  is  in- 
deed a  benefactor  to  his  fellow-crafts- 
men. 

Besides  a  number  of  banalities,  Mr. 
Brewer  has  written  a  few  things  of  ex- 
quisite quality.  "  Over  the  Bridge  they 
Go  "  is  not  one  of  them,  though  it  is  a 


good  swingy  English  ballad  withal.  It 
is  set  to  the  words  of  the  ubiquitous 
F.  E.  Weatherby,  to  whose  lyrics  (and 
John  Oxenford's)  English  song  can 
blame  its  chief  lack  of  progress  beyond 
bathos.  "  Sweet  (The  SwaUow's  Song) " 
is  a  feather-weight  with  a  criminally 
cheap  introduction.  It  is  also  arranged 
for  three  women's  voices.  "  Convention  " 
has  ji^t  the  right  mixture  of  sprightli- 
ness  and  regret  and  is  a  vocal  moment 
of  much  worth. 

Mr.  Brewer  has  written  several  re- 
ligious songs  in  the  conventional  hymn- 
tone&  Among  these  "  O  Jesus,  we  Adore 
Thee,"  is  beautiful  and  devout,  and 
"Jesus,  the  Very  Thought  of  Thee,"  is 
an  effective  duet  in  which  the  two 
voices,  soprano  and  tenor,  are  finely  in- 
terwoven. 

Out  of  a  number  of  part-songs  for 
men,  one  should  mark  a  vigorous 
"  Fisher's  Song,"  a  "  May  Song,"  which 
has  an  effective  ''  barber's  chord,"  a  set- 
ting of  "  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night,"  an  in- 
nocuous Barcarolle,  "  llie  Water-lily  " 
and  the  "  Calvary  Song,"  Mr.  E.  C.  Sted- 
man's  cheap  lyric  cheaply  set.  Mr. 
Brewer  has  that  rare  quality  among 
musicians,  a  sense  of  humor.  This  has 
kept  him  from  setting  to  music  the  un- 
utterable gush  most  of  our  composers 
affect  ffis  " The  Katydid"  is  a  delight- 
fully witty  realization  of  Oliver  Wendell 
HoLtnes's  captivating  poem  of  that  name. 
His  "Sensible  Serenade"  has  also  an 
excellent  fiow  of  wit.  Both  these  songs 
should  please  glee  clubs  and  their  au- 
diences. 

For  women's  voices  Mr.  Brewer  has 
written  not  a  little,  through  his  connec- 
tion with  vocal  societies.  The  best  of 
these  are  "Sea-Shine"  which  is  par- 
ticularly mellow,  and  "Treachery"  a 
love-scherzo. 

Besides  these,  some  of  his  cantatas 
are  written  for  women's  voices.  He 
contributed  twelve  songs  to  the  "  Songs 
of  the  Year,"  published  for  the  use  of 
children  on  special  occasions. 

Mr.  Brewer  has  written  almost  no  in- 
strumental work  besides  a  group  of 
five  pieces  for  the  organ,  of  which  three 
are  arrangements  from  other  composers. 
Of  the  two  original  compositions,  the 
"  Eomanza  "  with  'cello  ad  libitum  is  the 
better,  though  its  romantic  beginning 
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A  Hitherto  Unpublished  Song  by  Mr.  Brewer. 
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lapses  into  rather  dull  inTolutioas  to- 
ward the  end. 

Of  a  dozen  pieces  wiitten  for  the 
piano  none  haire  beexi  pul^hed.  His 
only  work  for  full  orchestra,  an  unpnb- 
liabdd  suite,  is  represented  by  an  arrange- 
ment for  pisao  and  liszt  organ,  ''  The 
I^y  of  the  Laka"  It  is  smooth  in  its 
transitions  and  is  mellow  of  harmoniza- 
tion. 

A  sextette  lor  strings  and  flute  has 
been  played  with  snoeess  from  the 
manuscript,  and  is  to  be  printed  soon. 

Mr.  Brewer  was  bom  in  Brooklyn  of 
Scotch-English  parents  January  18, 
1856.  He  made  his  debut  as  a  six-year- 
old  singer,  and  sang,  not  without  fi- 
nancial and  other  compensation,  till  his 
fourteenth  year.  A  year  later  he  was 
an  organist  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  has 
held  various  positions  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity ever  since,  additionally  busying 
himself  as  a  teacher  of  voice,  piano, 
organ,  and  harmony,  and  as  the  secre- 
ta^  of  the  Brooldyn  Institute  in  the 
muncai  department.  His  studies  in 
piano  ind  harmony  were  pursued  under 
Mr.  Bafael  Kavarvo.  Counterpoint, 
fugue,  and  composition  he  studied 
under  Mr.  Dudley  Buck. 

In  1878  Mr.  Brewer  became  the 
second  tenor  and  accompanist  of  the 
ApoJIo  Club,  of  n^ch  Mr.  Buck  is  the 
director.  He  has  conducted  numerous 
vocal  societies  and  an  amateur  orches- 
tra, as  well  as  the  Cecilia  Ladies'  Vocal 
Society,  of  sixty  voices,  for  the  last 
three  years. 

For  this  society  he  has  written  most 
of  his  cantatas. 

Of  these  ''Hesperus"  is  a  work  of 
the  greatest  promise  and  large  perform- 
ance. It  begins  without  particular 
style  and  includes — horresco  referens  ! 
— an  ''Awake  "  dK>ru&  It  is  soon  res- 
eoed,  however,  by  dramatic  and  strenu- 
ous harmonies.  The  allegretto  is  of 
elfin  daintiness,  finishing  exquisitely. 
It  is  followed  by  a  contralto  solo  of 
dignity  and  a  superb  ending.  The  sub- 
sequent chorus  is  majestic  in  its  decla- 
mation, and  the  finale  is  of  delicious 
softnes& 

"  The  Herald  of  Spring  "  is  a  matter  of 
little  pith  and  moment,  but  his  latest 
work,  •*  The  Sea  and  tbe  Moon,"  is  in  his 
proper  field  and  is  highly  pleasing. 


For  male  voices  Mr.  Brewer  has  writ- 
ten a  cantata  called  '*  The  Birth  of 
Lova"  Its  fiery  ending  is  uncharacter- 
istic, but  the  bcMitif  ul  tenor  solo  and  an 
excellent  bass  song  piT>ve  his  forte  to 
lie  in  the  realm  of  tenderness.  Mr. 
Brewer's  music  has  Httle  fondness  for 
climaxes,  but  in  a  tender  pathos  that  is 
not  tragedy  but  a  sort  of  lotus-eater's 
dreaminess  and  regret  he  is  con- 
genially placed.  Smoothness  is  one  of 
his  best  qualitie& 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  examining 
some  of  Mr.  Brewer^s  unpublished  work 
in  the  manuscript  Of  especial  promise 
are  two  unfinished  pieces  for  the  violin. 
One,  in  the  key  of  D,  is  a  duet  between 
the  violin  and  the  soprano  voice  of  the 
piano.  It  is  full  of  characteristic  ten- 
derness, full  even  of  tears.  It  should 
find  a  good  place  among  those  violin 
ballads  of  which  BafTs  Cavatina  is  the 
best-known  example.  Another  violin 
solo  in  A  is  more  florid,  but  is  well 
managed.  Hie  two  show  a  natural  ap- 
titude for  composition  for  this  favorite 
of  all  instruments,  and  open  a  field 
Mr.  Brewer  should  devote  more  atten- 
tion to. 

Of  the  unpublished  scmgs,  "  My  Ship  " 
is  a  taking  ballad,  for  which  an  im- 
mense popularity  does  not  seem  un- 
likely. "There's  Ever  a  Song  Some- 
where" has  both  good  bits  and  trite. 
"  The  F^tssionate  Pilgrim  "  does  no  jus- 
tice to  Shakespeare's  words,  and  says 
no  new  thing.  "The  Bodc-a-by  Lady 
from  Hush-a-by  Street"  is  of  a  much 
better  sort,  and  contains  some  exquisite 
harmonica  Another  lullaby,  "Bock- 
a-by.  Dearie,"  is  more  neighborly  with 
the  commonplaca  Who  is  it,  I  won- 
der, that  sings  ail  these  lullabies? 
Mothers  certainly  don't  study  them  up. 
Is  it  only  the  spinsters  at  concerts  ? 

Of  the  sacred  songs  not  yet  printed 
"God's  Acre"  is  a  religious  lullaby, 
though  for  the  usual  church  service 
musical  opiates  are  quite  unnecessary  ; 
that  is,  if  you  can  trust  the  old  story  of 
the  minister  who  read,  "The  Lord 
giveth  his  b^ved  sleep,"  and,  looking 
over  his  congregation,  expressed  his 
gratificati(m  at  its  excellent  status  with 
heaven. 

In  manuscript  are  two  piano  pieces  :  a 
"  Humoreske,"  whi<^  is  short  and  brisk. 
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and  a  Barcarolle,  wliich  is  long  and 
beayj.  It  is  a  piano-setting  of  the  first 
movement  from  Mr.  Brewer's  unpub- 
lished suite  for  orchestra,  ''The  Lady 
of  the  Lake."  There  it  follows  a  trite 
Adagio  and  precedes  a  frail  Intermezzo. 
Then  comes  a  Dance  with  a  Grieg-like 
beginning.  In  fact,  the  whole  suite  is 
witiliout  interest  except  toward  the^no/e. 
The  orchestration  is  not  elaborate  nor 
novel 

His  success  along — lines  of  least  re- 
sistance, one  might  say,  is  further  evi- 
denced by  his  ''  Album  of  Songs,"  op. 


27.  It  includes  the  inevitable  "  Du  hist 
wis  ein  Blume"  the  import  of  which  has 
quite  escaped  Mr.  Brewer.  It  is  only 
fluent  ''  The  Violet "  is  more  elaborate 
than  Mozart's  charming  setting  of  the 
same  little  idyl,  and  has  some  excellent 
points,  but  ends  in  bad  taste.  ''  Meadow 
Sweet"  is  simply  iridescent  with  the 
very  bloom  of  rapturous  content  It  is 
really  one  of  the  sweetest  songs  I  have 
ever  seen.  "  The  Heart's  Best "  shows 
the  same  distinction  of  style  and  rich- 
ness of  fancy.  Its  ending  is  particular- 
ly radiant 


TALKS   BY  SUCCESSFUL  WOMEN 


XI.— FANNIE  W.   OAKEY,   M.D. 
By  Alice  Severance 


DB.  FANNIE  W.  OAKEY  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
coterie  of  women  who  have 
made  their  mark  as  specialists  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Her  mother  be- 
longed to  the  gentle  sect  of  Friends, 
and  was  a  grandniece  of  Elias  Hicks, 
the  founder  of  the  Hicksite  branch  of 
Quakers.  Tristram  Allen,  a  prominent 
and  wealthy  tea  dealer,  was  her  father. 

The  Aliens'  countiy  residence  was 
situated  at  Bavenswood,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  handsomest  suburbs  of  New 
York,  and  here  the  young  girl's  life  was 
passed  in  the  midst  of  the  happiest  sur- 
roundings and  in  the  indu^ence  of 
every  pleasure. 

Her  father's  position  brought  him  in 
contact  with  many  of  the  prominent 
men  of  the  day,  and  among  them  was 
General  U.  S.  Grant,  who  was  one  of  his 
steadfast  friends.  One  of  Dr.  Oake/s 
pleasantest  reminiscences  is  her  childish 
acquaintance  with  the  great  warrior, 
who  was  fond  of  petting  and  conversing 
with  the  pretty  and  intelligent  little 
girl 

In  her  early  girlhood  she  was  married 
to  the  Hon.  John  Oakey,  a  lawyer  and 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College  ;  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Assembly  for  two 
terms,  and  afterward  held  the  position 
of  United    States  District  Attorney  of 


Brooklyn,  and  Judge  Advocate  on  Gen- 
eral Shaler's  stafi^  with  the  rank  of 
ColoneL  Genial,  generous  hearted,  and 
public  spirited,  John  Oakey  won  for 
himself  great  distinction  as  a  public 
lecturer  and  after-dinner  speaker.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  happy  marriage 
with  a  prosperous  professional  man 
rendered  it  unnecessary  for  Dr.  Oakey 
to  study  medicine  as  a  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood ;  her  reasons  for  doing  so 
are  told  most  interestingly  in  her  own 
words,  which  follow  this  little  biogra- 
phical sketeh. 

Dr.  Oakey's  medical  education  was 
begun  in  the  Women's  Medical  College 
of  the  New  York  Infirmaiy  for  Women 
and  Children,  and  completed  in  the 
New  York  College  and  Hospital  for 
Women  ;  in  this  way  she  was  enabled  to 
secure  the  advantages  of  the  training  in 
both  schools  of  medicine.  On  gradua- 
tion day  she  was  awarded  the  class  prize 
of  the  Lozier  gold  medal 

She  immediately  entered  into  active 
work,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  put 
her  theories  into  practice;  she  spent 
five  years  in  general  practice,  and  grad- 
ually developed  a  taste  for  gynsBcologi- 
cal  electro-therapeutics,  which  she  de- 
cided to  adopt  as  a  specialty,  deeming 
that  in  this  way  she  could  best  render 
effective  service  to  her  own  sex. 
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Besides  her  remunerative  practice, 
Dr.  Oakej  has  undertaken  to  fiU  a  most 
important  position  in  the  department  of 
gynsBcology  at  the  Brooklyn  Post  Grad- 
uate School  of  clinical  electro-therapeu- 
tics, her  wide  experience  in  this  branch 
fitting  her  especially  for  such  scientific 
work.  She  has  proved  a  faithful  friend 
to  the  poor,  laboring  among  the  women 
as  conscientiously  as  if  they  were  pay- 
ing patients. 

Apart  from  her  professional  work,  in 
which  she  is  recognized  as  an  authority 
among  Brooklyn  practitionera  Dr. 
Oakey  understands  the  social  side  of 
life,  in  which  she  is  fond  of  mingling  with 
bright  women.  She  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  several  women's  associations ; 
the  Woman's  Press  Club,  the  Profes- 
sional Woman's  League,  the  West  End 
Auxiliary  Women's  Eepublican  Club, 
the  Phalo,  the  Chiropean,  and  the 
Woman's  Health  Protective  Associa- 
tion, all  claim  her  as  a  valuable  mem- 
ber. Conservative,  an  earnest  worker, 
and  a  woman  of  advanced  thought,  she 
is  eminently  adapted  by  her  natural 
gifts  and  education  to  aid  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  interests  of  her  sex. 

Too  ardent  devotion  to  her  profes- 
sional duties  caused  Dr.  Oakey's  health 
to  break  down,  and  several  years  ago 
she  found  herself  forced  for  a  time  to 
relinquish  her  client^e,  and  spend  a 
protracted  season  of  travel  in  Europe. 
When  fully  restored,  she  returned,  and 
became  much  interested  in  cycling. 
This  was  in  1886,  at  a  time  when  there 
were  but  few  expert  wheelwomen,  ex- 
cept in  Washington,  where  the  superior 
streets  had  for  some  time  made  it  a 
fashionable  amusement.  In  1887-88 
she  was  elected  president  of  the  Brook-  ' 
lyn  Ladies'  Cycling  Club,  the  first  organ- 
ization of  the  kind  instituted  in  Brook- 
lyn ;  in  1888  she  brought  back  from 
Washington  the  first  drop-frame  wheel 
ridden  by  a  woman  in  the  United 
States.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr. 
Oakey,  recognizing  the  bicycle  as  an 
important  factor  as  a  health  promoter 
for  women,  became  an  enthusiastic  cy- 
clist and  was  considered  the  pioneer 
wheelwoman  of  New  York  State.  She 
has  her  own  ideas  as  to  a  hygienic  saddle 
for  women,  and  the  proper  dress  to  be 
worn  by  her  sex  on  the  wheel ;  she  has 


Dr.  Oakey. 

invented  a  convenient  and  becoming 
costume  for  ladies,  which  can  be  adapted 
to  any  style  of  wheel,  and  which  has 
been  adopted  by  many  who  are  seeking 
a  rational  and  yet  conventional  mode  of 
dress  for  the  road.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  Dr.  Oakey  is  herself  a  grace- 
ful and  expert  rider,  few  women  being 
her  peer  or  superior  in  the  art. 

Dr.  Oakey,  while  of  independent  and 
advanced  ideas,  is  a  womanly  woman, 
and  believes  that  a  woman  should  not 
neglect  the  small  niceties  of  dress  or 
the  art  of  making  herself  agreeable, 
merely  because  she  has  elected  to  enter 
a  field  where  she  comes  in  competition 
with  men.  She  is  always  exquisitely 
gowned,  and  is  besides  a  fond  mother 
and  an  excellent  housekeeper.  In  the 
midst  of  her  busy  occupations,  she  finds 
leisure  for  social  duties,  is  a  faithful  at- 
tendant at  all  club  functions,  and  has 
time  to  read  and  keep  posted  about 
current  events. 

What  Dr.  Oakey  says  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  of  interest  to  those  women 
who  contemplate  entering  the  medical 
profession.  What  one  woman  can  ac- 
complish is  possible  to  another,  and 
the  example  of  one  who  has  made  a 
success  in  any  particular  line  of  self- 
supporting  work  should  act  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  faint-hearted  and  hesitant. 
Some  one  has  aptly    said  ''There  is 
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always  room  at  the  top,"  and  that  is 
where  all  those  who  respect  themselves 
should  endeavor  to  dimbw  While  there 
are  still  many  stumUing-blockB  placed 
in  the  path  of  the  ambitious  woman,  the 
way  is  made  smooth  for  her  in  compar- 
ison with  those  of  her  sex  who  lived  two 
decades  ago,  who  suffered  and  endured 
as  the  too  venturesome  pioneers  of  free- 
dom. Vacillation  and  a  lack  of  proper 
concentration  have  been  the  undoing 
of  women  as  well  as  of  men,  and  cour- 
age, application,  and  centralization  of 
thought  has  as  much  to  do  with  one's 
success  in  the  world  as  intellectual  brill- 
iancy. This  is  what  Dr.  Oakey  has  to 
say  about 

WOMAN   IN   MEDICINE. 

*'  The  question  of  woman's  fitness  to 
practise  medicine  has  been  answered  in 
the  affirmative  for  three  thousand  years. 
In  modem  times  it  is  discussed  in  a  new 
aspect,  and  from  the  stand-point  of  a 
peculiar  misconception  of  the  duties  in- 
volved. The  popular  mind  commonly 
inquires  whether  or  not  women  are  able 
to  stand  the  strain  ;  whether  they  have 
sufficient  poise  of  nerve,  clearness  of 
intellect,  and  mental  steadiness  under 
the  trying  conditions  oi  medical  respon- 
sibility. These  are  purely  abstract 
questions,  of  no  concrete  application 
whatever.  They  belong  to  the  realm  of 
theory. 

''In  practice,  the  personal  equation 
determines  the  matter  of  success  in 
every  vocation  in  life,  sex  being  second- 
ary to  controlling  circumstances  Many 
men  become  doctors  whom  fate  evi- 
dently intended  for  the  plough.  That 
some  women  attempt  medicine  who  are 
better  endowed  for  other  occupations 
need  not  be  wondered  at  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  struggle  for  existence. 
But  what  is  the  true  stand-point  from 
which  to  consider  the  physician  who  is 
a  woman,  and  decide  as  to  her  fitness 
for  useful  work  ?  Let  us  simply  elimi- 
nate nine-tenths  of  all  that  is  imagined 
to  be  the  toilsome  day-and-night  activity 
of  the  universal,  omniscient  doctor,  who, 
at  one  moment  st&rtles  the  world  with 
the  most  brilliant  of  surgical  operations 
and  at  another  selects,  with  unerring 
precision,  the  one  life  -  saving  remedy 


among  a  thousand  drags;  who  peers 
deep  into  the  mysterious  pathology  of 
every  organ,  and  knows  them  all  fl£ke  ; 
who  treats  fifty  patients  in  the  morning 
in  his  office,  and  visits  as  many  more 
during  his  hurried  rounds. 

"  This  is  the  doctor  of  the  novel,  bot 
not  of  real  lifa  If  a  man  ol  ample  gifts 
devotes  himself  to  a  single  branch  of 
medicine — to  dermatology,  the  eye,  the 
nose,  and  throat,  or  some  special  de- 
partment of  surgery — he  will  be  busy 
only  in  his  ebosen  field  while  he  carves 
out  the  reputation  he  desires.  In  our 
great  modem  stores  men  have  charge 
of  single  departments,  and  excel  only  in 
the  field  they  occupy.  So  it  is  in  medi- 
cine^ so  it  is  with  the  medical  woman, 
BO  it  was  with  myself — and  my  experi- 
ence is  doubtless  siniilar  to  many. 

"  The  story  of  how  I  came  to  study 
medicine  and  in  what  lines  my  work  has 
fallen,  is  a  practical  iUustration  ol  fact, 
which  may  be  contrasted  with  the  sup- 
posed career  of  my  aex  in  warring 
against  disease.  To  most  men  and 
women  the  choice  of  a  career  is  acci- 
dental Ten  years  ago  a  moment  of 
intense  grief,  of  inconsolable  bereave- 
ment for  the  threatened  loss  of  a  beloved 
daughter,  found  my  shattered  and  rest- 
less mind  yearning  and  craving  for 
knowledge  of  a  means  to  save  her. 
Wh^ik  she  died  I  felt,  as  occasionally 
other  mothers  must  Imve  felt,  that  my 
child  was  sacrificed  for  want  of  proper 
treatment.  There  suddenly  grew  (m  me 
a  determination  to  study  the  mysteries 
of  disease,  and  leam  for  myself  whether 
medicine  held  the  remedy  she  may  have 
needed.  Possibly  also,  I  thou^t,  it 
might  be  my  happy  lot  to  find  comfort 
'in  ministering  to  other  suffering  chil- 
dren and  forget  my  own  loss  in  giving 
joy  to  other  mothers. 

"  I  found  the  science  of  medicine  one 
of  the  most  engrossing  studies  that  can 
engage  the  human  mind.  It  was  toil- 
some, indeed,  and  incessant,  but  con- 
tained rewards  that  more  than  compen- 
sated me,  as  they  will  compensate  every 
woman  whose  adaptment  for  study  is 
adequate  to  carry  her  past  the  doors 
that  open  only  to  the  faithful  who  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  a 
diploma.  When  I  graduated  from  the 
pioneer  of  wooken's  medical  colleges  in 
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this  country,  I  found  myself  confronted 
by  but  one  of  the  various  branches  of 
medical  practice,  and  have  ever  since 
treated  those  of  my  own  sex  only,  and 
for  the  most  part  within  the  comfort- 
able precincts  of  my  own  office. 

'*  Am  I  physically  able  to  bear  the 
strain?  Twelve  daily  hours  of  house- 
work, shopping,  and  social  whirl,  tax 
many  women  more.  Can  I  rouse  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  hasten  through 
storm  and  darkness  to  the  bedside  of 
pain,  and  relieve  it  as  by  a  miracle? 
I  am'  not  required  to  do  so,  and  the 
professional  field  actively  occupied  by 
nearly  all  woman  physicians  affords 
them  the  same  protection  that  men  en- 
joy in  the  practice  of  a  single  specialty. 
When  the  fact  is  understood  that  one 
specialty — gynecology — is  well-nigh  the 
whole  sphere  of  woman's  medical  work, 
and  that  she  falls  heir  to  practice  in 
this  line  by  a  process  of  natural  selec- 
tion, we  can  see  that  much  of  the  anx- 
iety about  her  fitness  is  misplaced. 

''Moreover,  the  successful  woman- 
physician  is  not  required  to  explore 
the  whole  range  of  her  natural  and 
appropriate  specialty.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  three  sides — ^medical,  surgical, 
and  electrical  —  which  overlap  each 
other,  and  to  one  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual may  give  her  chief  attention,  as 
others  of  her  own  sex  may  choose  to 
select  another.  By  an  unlooked-for 
train  of  circumstances  my  preference 
early  led  me  to  investigate  the  proper- 
ties of  that  strange  agent  called  elec- 
tricity, and  in  the  singularly  attractive 
field  of  electro-therapeutics  my  chief 
work  has  since  been  done. 

"  Is  the  practice  of  medicine  lucrative 
to  women?  It  may  become  so  as 
fairly  as  it  may  yield  large  fees  to  men. 
Has  it  fame  and  reputation  to  confer 
upon  the  woman  doctor  ?  If  any  indi- 
vidual of  either  sex  surpasses  the  aver- 
age in  skill  and  genius  the  world  will 
find  it  out. 

"  There  are  professorships  in  medical 
colleges  held  by  women   who  lecture 


upon  the  great  subjects  of  the  science 
with  not  less  ability  than  do  other  pro- 
fessors who  are  men.  It. requires  good 
teachers  to  educate  good  doctors,  and 
woman's  fitness  to  teach  is  admitted  the 
world  over. 

''It  has  been  said  that  not  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  men  annually  grant- 
ed medical  diplomas  by  medical  col- 
leges continue  in  practice  for  ten  years. 
A  larger  percentage  of  graduated  women 
stick  to  the  profession,  but  those  who 
are  imfitted  to  succeed  drop  out.  Each 
individual  solves  the  problem  of  fitness 
for  herself.  When  this  is  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  the  work  is  not  only  con- 
genial, but  in  many  ways  the  opposite 
of  the  popular  fancy.  The  skilled 
woman  physician  has  her  bitter  human 
experiences,  indeed — her  own  trials  and 
an  insight  into  the  burdens  others  bear 
— but  she  also  laughs  at  many  comical 
occurrences  that  brighten  her  busy 
hours.  Doctors  have  a  host  of  funny 
stories  to  tell  each  other  and*the  bright 
side  of  the  work  is  always  uppermost. 

"  The  physician  who  does  her  share 
of  dispensary  work  among  the  poor,  sees 
a  side  of  human  nature  that  often  makes 
fiction  commonplace,  and  I  think  the 
only  people  who  comprehend  the  poor, 
as  they  really  are,  rather  than  as  sen- 
timentalists paint  them,  are  the  dispen- 
sary and  hospital  doctors,  who  pierce 
the  glamour  of  philanthropy  and  deal 
with  facts. 

"  Temperament  is  a  matter  of  conse- 
quence to  one  considering  her  fitness 
for  the  study  of  medicine.  A  sad  and 
melancholy  doctor  would  hardly  do. 
Beginning  with  a  strong  and  hopeful 
mind  the  true  physician  must  acquire 
the  art  of  baffling  discouragement,  and 
be  a  master  of  resolute  and  confident 
resource.  A  'never  give  up  this  ship ' 
spirit  must  be  the  inborn  inspiration  of 
every  hour  of  the  day ;  and  the  woman 
who  possesses  this  supreme  force  of 
mind  will  honor  the  calling  of  Hippo- 
crates, and  vindicate  her  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession/' 
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f  fair 
Tosses  bubbles  in  the  air. 

(Pleasant  occupation!) 
Really,   now  'tis  rather  strange 
That  a  breath  can  make  such  change. 

Yes,  a  transformation! 
Just  a  breath,   in  pipe  of  clay. 
And  they  grow  and  sail  away. 

For  your  delectation  ; 
And  in  each  one  you  may  trace — 
See ! — the  image  of  your  face. 


So  my  lady,  when  on  me 
Breathes  your  spirit  tetiderly, 

Lo,  a  transformation! 
All  the  dulness  of  my  thought, 
Into  filmy  fancies  wrought. 

By  the  inspiration. 
Shimmers  into  rimes  that  rise 
Floating  round  you,   bubblewise^ 

For  your  delectation. 
And  behold!   These  bubbles,   too; 
Each  reflects  its  mistress— you ! 
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THE  CASE  OF  ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL 


SO  deep  an  interest  has  been  excited 
by  the  exposition,  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  this  Magazine,  of  the 
right  of  a  woman,  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  to 
the  proud  name  of  military  strategist, 
and  to  the  glory  of  planning  the  Ten- 
nessee Biyer  Campaign,  which  first 
turned  the  tide  of  the  civil  war  in  favor 
of  the  North,  that  comments  on  the  case 
have  been  asked  from  several  prominent 
people  whose  opinions  are  valuable. 

Even  in  the  wide  newspaper  comment 
on  the  article,  no  serious  objections  to 
Miss  Carroll's  claims  were  put  forth, 
and,  on  the  whole,  they  met  with  sur- 
prisingly enthusiastic  acceptance.  Those 
who  opposed  the  claims  advanced  noth- 
ing but  general  denials,  as  fuU  of  preju- 
dice as  they  were  empty  of  argument. 

It  is  a  h£^  and  a  long  battle,  fighting 
for  the  rescue  from  obscurity  of  the 
neglected  great  Especially  hard  is  it 
to  win  attention  to  the  rights  of  a  wom- 
an to  military  credit  But  the  array  of 
incontrovertible  evidence  in  Miss  Car- 
roll's favor  is  so  potent,  that  the  truth 
must  prevail 

The  reasons  that  would  chiefly  mili- 
tate against  the  generous  acknowledge- 
ments of  Miss  Carroll's  just  dues  are  set 
forth  trenchantly  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Archard 
Conner,  who  is  probably  the  most 
prominent  of  our  woman  journalists : 

American  Press  Association, 
New  York,  September  16.  1896. 

The  facts  in  the  Anna  Ella  Carroll  case,  as 
set  forth  by  Lucinda  B.  Chandler  in  Godey'b 
Magazine,  indicate  that  a  great  injustice  has 
been  done  to  the  woman  who  planned  the  victo- 
rious Union  campaign  of  the  Tennessee  River 
during  the  civil  war.  Her  native  land  has 
been  unusually  ungrateful,  even  for  a  re- 
public. 

If  the  claim  that  she  planned  the  campaign 
in  question  were  unsupported  by  evidence 
showing  her  intellectual  and  organizing 
power  in  other  ways,  there  might  be  a  doubt 
of  the  reasonableness  of  that  claim.  But 
Mrs.  Chandler  points  to  the  statesmanlike 
papers  she  wrote  and  the  valuable  suggestions 
she  made  in  other  matters  in  connection  with 
tlie  civil  war.  These  go  to  show  she  was 
capable  of  planning  a  military  campaign. 

The  facts,   dates,  and    extracts  giVen    by 


Mrs.  Chandler  are  plain  reading  and  easy 
reading,  and  they  make  out  a  clear  case. 
That  Miss  Carroll  was  ignored,  shoved  out  of 
sight,  and  sneered  at  by  those  who  should 
have  helped  her,  can  be  explained  on  the 
ground  of  Jealousy. 

Human  nature  usualljr  makes  a  pitiful  ex- 
hibition of  itself  where  its  vanity  is  touched. 
The  unjust  treatment  Miss  Carroll  received 
may  be  understood  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration, first,  the  jealousy  of  not  all,  but 
some  military  men  toward  civilians,  toward 
one  another,  and  toward  about  everybody  in 
the  universe.  The  military  officer  of  average 
calibre  would  be  the  last  one  to  admit  that 
any  civilian,  much  less  a  woman,  could  plan 
a  campaign.  Which  brings  us  to  the  second 
point  I  wish  to  speak  of,  sex  jealousy.  Not 
every  man,  but  some  men,  would,  if  they 
could,  deprive  women  of  credit  for  brilliant 
achievement  in  any  direction,  because  they 
want  all  that  credit  themselves.  To  admit 
that  a  woman  could  actually  plan  anything  so 
dazzling  as  the  capture  of  the  whole  Missis- 
sippi  valley  is  a  stretch  beyond  the  mind  of 
the  necessary  majority  of  average  Congress- 
men. 

Eliza  Archard  Conner. 

As  is  only  natural,  women  do  not 
look  upon  the  matter  with  the  calm  in- 
difference of  the  other  sex  Among 
the  leaders  in  the  emancipation  moye- 
ment,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  has  won 
much  fame.  She  grows  especially  ar- 
dent in  the  case  of  Miss  Carroll 

Melrose,  Mass.,  September  16,  1896. 
Editor  GoDEY*8  Magazine. 

I  have  long  been  familiar  with  Miss  Car- 
roll's remarkable  historjr.  The  facts  that  you 
have  published  concerning  her  valuable  mili- 
tary services  during  the  civil  war  have  been 
substantiated  again  and  again.  The  Court  of 
Claims,  which  decides  all  cases  on  their  mer- 
its, after  most  careful  consideration,  decided 
in  her  favor.  It  endorsed  the  claim  she  made 
before  Congress,  that  '*she  was  entitled  to 
recompense  for  services  performed  during  the 
civil  war.'* 

In  my  book,  entitled,  "My  Story  of  the 
^ar'*— the  only  war  book  published  which 
attempts  to  record  the  work  of  women  during 
the  war,  in  aid  of  the  imperilled  nation— I 
have  epitomized  Miss  Carroll's  history.  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  say  that  '*  her  military  plan, 
adopted  by  General  Grant,  made  the  fall  of 
the  Confederacy  inevitable."    .... 

I  am  glad  you  have  taken  this  matter  in 
hand.    But  I  confess  that  I  have  little  hope 
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that  you  can  induce  the  men  of  our  country 
to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  Anna  Ella 
Carroll.  Her  statue  should  stand  among  the 
marbles  which  peri)etuate  the  memory  of  our 
great  men,  in  the  National  Capitol.  And  the 
painted  canvas  should  preserve  her  features 
and  transmit  them  to  posterity  as  the  *'  coun- 
terfeit presentment "  of  the  rare  woman  who 
worked  with  Lincoln  and  Stanton,  Grant  and 
Bherman,  for  the  preservation  of  the  federal 
union.  If  men  lack  the  manliness  to  do  this, 
cannot  women  undertake  it  ? 

Yours  truly. 
Mart  A.  Livbrmose. 

In  an  interview,  Mra.  J.  C.  Croly 
("Jennie  June")  showed  that  dis- 
couragement has  bred  doubt.  She 
says: 

I  eshausted  the  subject  of  Anna  Ella  Car- 
Toirs  claims  yean  ago,  and  there  is  nothing 
left  for  me  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  writ- 
ten. 

I  do  not  of  my  own  personal  knowledge 
know  whether  the  claims  are  really  substan- 
tiated or  not;  all  that  I  ever  wrote  on  the 
subject  I  did  from  what  seemed  to  be  authen- 
tic records,  and  I  never  becanie  one  of  her 
personal  champions.  At  this  late  day  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  one  of  those  things  that  probably 
will  never  be  either  proved  or  disproved.  I 
consider  the  way  the  whole  claim  was  man- 
aged a  mistake  ;  it  was  a  mistake  not  to  make 
the  claim  while  Lincoln  was  living,  and  all 
those  concerned  could  take  an  active  part  in 
seeing  that  justice  was  done.  To  allow  it  to 
lie  so  long  and  then  bring  it  up  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  further  mistake,  and  as  Miss  Carroll  is 
now  dead  I  do  not  see  what  practical  good 
can  come  of  it. 

At  the  same  time,  if  her  claims  can  really 
be  proved  they  should  be  pushed ;  but  it  is  my 
belief  that  no  Congress  can  ever  be  induced 
to  take  the  matter  up.  I  have  been  familiar 
with  this  Bublect  for  nuiny  years,  and  I  know 
it  to  be  one  of  those  historic  disputed  subjects 
that  come  up  about  so  often.  Every  once  in 
a  while  some  one  becomes  interested  in  the 
case  and  makes  an  exposition  of  it  before  the 
public,  but  it  always  comes  to  the  same  end. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  it  had  ever  had 
any  right  to  recognition,  Congress  would  have 
allowed  it. 

At  this  date  I  cannot  go  on  record  as  say- 
ing any  more  than  I  have  said  years  ago,  that 
is,  that  if  her  claims  were  good  they  should 
have  been  recognized.  As  the  matter  now 
stands,  I  do  not  see  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

The  reasons  for  not  giving  a  woman 
credit  for  '^saving  the  Union"  during 
the  war  have  been  sufficiently  set  forth 
already.  Lincoln's  death  occurred  at 
the  very  moment  of  its  close.  The 
daim  was  filed  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  two  men   who  would  know  most 


about  it,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War, 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  and  B.  F.  Wade,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War.  Both  of  these 
men  gave  personal  testimony  that  has 
not  been,  and  cannot  be,  assailed.  The 
attempt  to  justify  Miss  Carroll  belongs, 
as  did  the  rectification  of  the  injustice 
to  Joan  of  Arc,  to  the  duties  of  history. 
Henry  R  Blaekwell,  Esq.,  who,  with 
his  able  wife,  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone  Black- 
well,  has  long  been  identified  with  the 
recognition  of  woman's  abilities,  writes 
earnestly : 

BosTOVv  September  17,  1896L 

Editor  GoDET'fl  Magazine. 

In  behalf  of  American  women  and  of  uni- 
versal womanhood,  permit  me  to  say  that  your 
magazine  deserves  thanks  for  its  pointed  and 
conclusive  demonstration  of  the  services  of  the 
heroine  of  our  civil  war — Anna  Ella  CarrolL 
The  facts  give  such  an  overwhelming  body  of 
contemporary  testimonjr  as  will  carry  convic- 
tion to  every  candid  mmd. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Btowe,  in  her  *'  Unde 
Tom's  Cabin,"  aroused  the  American  con- 
science to  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  and  Miss 
Anna  Ella  CaiToll,  a  Union  woman  of  illus- 
trious Southern  family,  originated  the  plan  of 
campaij^n  which  aooompBsbed  the  result 
These  mteresting  historical  facts  will  nadu- 
ally  be  recognized  as  landmarks  of  socialprog- 
ress  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

All  honor  to  Godey's  Magamns,  which  has 
brought  Miss  Carroll's  services  before  the 
public  with  such  condensed  force  and  wealth 
of  illustration  as  defy  contradiction  1 

Yours,  for  justice  to  America's  patriotic 
daughters, 

Henkt  B.  Blackwkli.. 

The  Rev.  Phebe  A.  Hanaford,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  women 
ordained  to  the  ministry,  is  a  thorough 
convert  to  Miss  Carroll's  oaufle,  and 
writes : 

Edaor  Godey's  MAGAznrB. 

I  heartily  agree  with  all  you  have  said  in 
reference  to  that  too  long  neglected*  lojral, 
patriotic  woman,  Anna  Ella  Carroll.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  know  many  of  those  who 
were  interested  in  her  case  as  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  country  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
and  a  pension.  True,  <A«  does  not  need  the 
pension  for  her  own  physical  wants,  but  she 
does  need  that  some  substantial  reward  be 
^ven  in  her  case ;  that  her  sister,  who  is  still 
m  the  flesh,  may  be  benefited. 

To  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Coart  of 
Claims,  to  place  back  in  Congress  the  appeal 
for  siAstantial  recognition  of  Miss  CaiToU's 
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splendid  services,  and  to  curry  vigorously 
through  the  motion  to  pay  to  the  sister  that 
which  was  due  to  the  loyal  planner  of  a  cam- 
paign which  aided  greatly  in  the  success  of 
the  Union  arms,  are  praiseworthy  enterprises. 
Let  Loyalty  and  Patriotism  clasp  hands  with 
Duty  I 

I  must  confess  my  surprise — and  the  disap- 
pointment of  my  hope — that  General  Grant  in 
his  great  history  of  the  War  for  the  Union  did 
not  give  credit  to  the  woman  who  helped  him 
save  the  country.  Ko  one  man  saved  our 
land  from  disunion.  No  one  man,  not  even 
the  immortal  and  beloved  Lincoln  with  his 
pen  of  Emancipation,  freed  the  slave.  The 
subordinate  officers  and  the  rank  and  file 
deserve  the  credit,  as  Aveil  as  the  great  war 
general  who  was  chosen  President  when  peace 
prevailed,  of  saving  the  nation.  And  the 
workers  for  freedom  with  voice  and  pen,  be- 
fore Lincoln  wrote  his  proclamation,  helped 
the  slave.  So  Anna  Ella  Carroll  helped 
Ulysses  Grant 

General  Grant  was  urged  to  give  due  credit 
to  this  loyal  woman  in  his  book.  Mrs.  Cornelia 
C.  Hussey— a  woman  of  splendid  Quaker  an- 
tecedents, full  of  truth  and  honesty,  and  a 
fearless  defender  of  the  right— wrote  to  him 
while  he  was  finishing  that  book  at  Mount 
McGregor,  and  urged  him  to  be  true  to  truth 
in  the  matter.  8he  set  before  him  the  fact 
that  honors  and  wealth  had  been  his  portion 
as  the  result  of  that  Tennesseean  campaign, 
and  he  could  well  afford  in  his  dying  hours  to 
own  the  truth  and  tell  the  world  that  the 
women  of  the  land  helped  to  save  the  land, 
and  that  Anna  Ella  Carroll  was  one  of  them. 
It  would  have  detracted  naught  from  his  cred- 
it as  a  brave  general. 

Did  he  do  it  ?  No.  What  was  the  reply  ? 
I  have  been  assured  that  Mrs.  Hussey  received 
a  card  with  the  autograph  of  the  man  to  whom 
she  appealed  for  justice.  It  was  a  name 
alone — and  a  name  worthless  to  her  so  far  as 
her  request  was  concerned. 

He  IS  beyond  our  plea.  But  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  not  dead.  Let  appeals 
continue  to  be  made  to  that  body  till  justice 
is  done,  truth  established  in  history,  and  na- 
tional honor  maintained.  The  patriotic  men 
and  women  in  our  land  should  unite  in  efforts 
to  secure  this.     The  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 

}>ublic,  as  well  as  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
can  Revolution,  The  National  Society  of 
New  England  Women,  the  Colonial  Dames, 
and  all  other  associations  which  appreciate 
loyal  and  patriotic  efforts  in  men  or  women, 
should  earnestly  unite  in  appealing  to  Con- 
gress until  justice  is  fully  done  to  the  family 
and  memory  of  Anna  Ella  Carroll. 
Yours  for  justice  and  loyalty, 

Phebe  a.  Hanapord. 

In  connection  with  Mrs.  Hanaford's 
allusions  to  Grant,  the  following  letter 
from  his  son  is  dpropos,  though  it  was 
shown  in  our  September  issue,  why 
Grant,  of  all  the  claimants,  could  not  be 


credited    with  the    conception   of  the 
campaign  he  executed  so  brilliantly. 

Police  Department  op  the  City  op 
New  York,  800  Mulberry  Street, 
New  York,  July  8,  1896. 

Editor  of  Godey's  Magazine,  52  Lafayette 

Place,  New  York. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  received  your 
letter  of  July  7th  requesting  me  to  give  you 
what  information  I  can  as  to  the  value  of  the 
claim  of  the  late  Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll  to 
the  credit  of  first  proposing  to  President  Lin- 
coln the  substitution  of  the  Tennessee  River 
for  the  Mississippi,  as  a  roadway  for  a  cam- 
I>aign  against  the  Rebels  in  1862.  In  reply,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  have  heard  several  times 
of  this  claim  of  Miss  Carroll's.  As  to  what 
she  said,  and  when  she  said  it,  to  Mr.  Lincoln, 
I  do  not  know.  A  very  good  explanation  of 
how  the  campaign  was  inaugurated  is  given 
in  my  father's  "  Personal  Memoirs,"  where 
we  find  that  through  a  reconnoissanco  into 
Kentucky,  back  of  Columbus  and  towards  the 
Confederate  lines  from  Paducah,  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  Confederates  were  building 
forts  at  Henry  and  Donelson.  The  campaign 
was  actually  tmsed  upon  these  reports. 

Trusting  that  tlie    above    information    is 
satisfactory,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Very  truly  yours, 

Frederick  D.  Grant. 

A  reference  of  the  matter  to  the  War 
Department  brought  forth  the  following 
noii-c(Nnmittal  Btatement,  in  answer  to 
which  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
General  Orant  makes  no  claim  in  his 
"  Memoirs  "  to  the  credit  for  conceiving 
the  campaign,  and  that  General  BuelFs 
claim  has  been  completely  controverted. 

Record  and  Pension  Offick, 
War  Department. 
Washington,  July  8,  1896. 

The  claims  made  by  and  in  behalf  of  Miss 
Carroll  are  set  forth  in  a  verv  able  and  in- 
teresting manner  by  Sarah  Ellen  Blackwell 
io  a  book  entitled  '*  A  Military  Genius." 

The  files  of  the  War  Department  contain 
but  very  few  papers  relative  to  Miss  Carroll, 
and  the  information  which  they  contain  is  too 
meagre  to  justify  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
relative  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  movement  up  the  Ten- 
nessee River  was  made  upon  the  plan  and  at 
the  instance  of  Miss  Carroll.  In  this  connec- 
tion, and  without  expressing  any  opinion  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  claim,  attention  is  invited 
to  the  statements  made  by  General  Grant  rel- 
ative to  this  movement  ("  Personal  Memoirs 
of  U.  S.  Grant.'*  vol  i.— p.  286  et  seq.)  In 
vol.  vii.  of  the  *«  Records  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Armies,"  p.  451,  will  be  found 
a  letter  from  General  Buell  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  in   which   the  former  advocated  a 
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movement  up  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland 
Rivers  in  conjunction  with  certain  other  mili- 
tary operations. 
By  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 
F.  C.  A1N8WORTH, 

Colonel,  U.  8,  Aitny, 
Chief  of  Offlce, 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  in  an  author- 
ized interview,  says,  with  characteristic 
vigor  and  positiveness  : 

I  remember  Miss  Carroll  very  well.  She 
used  to  come  around  the  State  and  War  De- 
partments a  good  deal,  and,  in  fact,  she  came 
so  much  that  she  was  a  nuisance.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  in  the  claims  she  put  for- 
ward as  being  the  originator  of  the  Tennessee 
campaign  ;  that  campaign  was  planned  by 
Grant — who  always  arranged  his  own  plans 
and  campdgns,  and  needed  no  help  from  a 
woman.  Where  Miss  Carroll  got  her  idea 
that  she  laid  out  this  campaign  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  she  did  not 
form  any  scheme  for  our  generals.  I  am  one 
of  the  few  survivors  who  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  done  in  those  days.  I  say 
on  the  subject  what  was  said  by  Congress — 
if  her  claim  had  ever  been  proved  she  would 
have  been  paid. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  things  in  history 
that  occasionally  crop  up  and  refuse  to  down 
in  spite  of  all  the  facts  to  the  contrarv.  Time 
spent  in  investigating  this  unfounded  claim 
would  be  worse  than  wasted.  Miss  Carroll 
never  planned  the  Tennessee  campaign  ;  she 
got  the  fancy  in  her  head,  no  doubt,  but  the 
facts  of  history  do  not  bear  her  out. 

Mr.  Dana  brings  up  no  argument  ex- 
cept his  own  valuable  opinion.  He  was 
appointed  Assistant-Secretary  of  War 
only  in  1863,  after  the  Tennessee  Cam- 
paign had  been  planned  and  carried  out, 
but  while  he  had  been  employed  on 
special  work  in  the  War  Department 
since  the  latter  part  of  1861,  the  re- 
peated and  incontrovertible  statements 
of  the  then  Acting,  and  from  1862  on. 
Assistant,  Secretary  of  War,  Thomas  A. 
Scott,  are  surely  matters  of  more  au- 
thority. When  the  statements  of  Ben- 
jamin F.  Wade  are  added,  it  needs  more 
than  a  mere  dogmatic  general  denial  to 
overthrow  Miss  Carroll's  cause. 

Three  Congressional  Committees,  on 
careful  investigation,  found  her  claims 
just.  The  bills  they  reported  were  never 
voted  down,  but  merely  neglected,  as 
such  a  sentimental  and  uncomfortable 
claim  would  naturally  be  by  "  practical" 
politicians. 


Against  Mr.  Dana's  important  utter- 
ance, it  is  possible  here  onlj  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  mass'  of  evidence  sub- 
mitted in  the  September  issue.  The 
follovnng  letter,  however,  has  been  re- 
ceived from  another  survivor  of  the  Re- 
bellion, and  a  distinguished  general, 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  whose  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  War  Department  during 
the  times  in  point  makes  him  also  an 
authority.  It  is  an  important  counter- 
weight to  Mr.  Dana. 

White  Hall,  Ky.,  July  10,  1896. 
Editor  Godey's  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  7th  inst.  re- 
ceived. My  advanced  years  compel  me  to  ig- 
nore an  increasing  correspondence,  but  your 
inquiry  about  Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll's  right 
to  claim  the  honor  of  the  Tennessee  River 
Campaign  is  so  much  a  matter  of  justice  that 
I  willingly  comply.  I  believe  I  was  the  only 
one  advocating  the  Liberation  of  the  Blacks, 
admitting  that  a  war  would  follow. 

When  I  was  sent  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  Russia  I  took  the  liberty  to  advise  Lincoln 
to  use  our  navv  as  far  as  possible  against  the 
South.  As  I  had  been  all  my  life  a  student 
of  tactics  and  strategy,  and  had  acted  as  lim- 
ited Dictator  in  the  defence  of  Washington  in 
1861,  and  had  been  offered  virtually  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  Union  Armies,  I  felt  that  I  had 
a  right  sq  to  advise  a  civilian  like  the  President 
The  particular  suggestion  of  using  the  Ten* 
nessee  River  belongs  to  Miss  Carroll.  And  I  re- 
peat the  words  you  quote :  **  There  is  no  more 
impregnable  argument  in  history  than  Miss 
Carroll's  claim."  To  this  nothmg  may  be 
added — as  my  intercourse  with  the  President 
and  the  administration  never  called  out  a  ver- 
bal or  written  attack  upon  my  position. 

That  the  army  officers  who  were  wearing 
false  laurels  here  and  everywhere  should  ig- 
nore Miss  Carroll  is  natural  enough— but 
History  must  do  her  justice. 

With  great  respect, 

CA88IU8  Marcellus  Clay. 

Miss  S.  R  Blackwell,  the  biographer 
of  Miss  Carroll,  makes  a  timely  sugges- 
tion, that  in  common  decency  should 
find  response. 

I  wish  that  those  interested  would  unite 
in  purchasing  an  annuity  for  Miss  Mary 
Henry  Carroll,  the  devoted  sister  who  cared 
for  Miss  Anna  Ella  through  her  illness  and 
closing  years,  and  supported  her  largelv  by 
her  work  as  a  clerk  in  the  Treasuiy  at  Wash- 
ington. She  is  elderly  and  in  failing  health. 
This  little  acknowledgment  the  nation — or 
individuals — should  surely  make  to  the  mem- 
ory of  our  noble  benefactress. 
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Form  is  the  etiquette  of  art  There  is,  of 
course,  a  quality  of  form  dictated  entirely 
by  aesthetic  considerations  of  symmetry,  of 
antistrophe  and  contrast.  But  herein  is  much 
room  for  individuality.  When  I  insist,  how- 
ever, that  the  iron  conventions  I  have  grown 
fond  of  through  bias  and  custom  shall  be  the 
Procrustes's  l^d  of  your  inspiration,  and  you 
comply  with  my  outrageous  insolence  and 
satrapy,  then  Form  degenerates  into  bald  cere- 
monial. Some  artists  are  titted  more  for  court 
than  for  the  fields,  indeed  ;  but  not  all. 

As  of  everything  else  in  this  inabsolute 
world,  there  are  amendments  to  the  declara- 
tion of  artistic  independence.  These,  decency 
will  insist  on  and  accept  If  you  cage  your 
muse  in  a  sonnet,  for  instance,  she  should 
disport  herself  within  its  narrow  walls  and 
not  use  her  ethereal  powers  to  make  excur* 
sions  through  the  bars  whenever  she  is 
cramped  for  space.  If  you  will  write  a  son- 
net, why  not  write  a  real  sonnet,  and  not 
bend  it  further  than  its  considerable  flexibility 
permits  ?  If  you  are  unwilling  to  write  a 
real  rondeau,  why  dub  your  hybrid  a  rondeau 
at  all  ?  Why  not  as  well  write  five-lined 
things  and  proclaim  them  quatrains  ? 

So  much  for  the  cage -birds  that  flourish 
best  between  the  golden  wires  of  form.  But 
what  of  the  larks  that  die  there  and  only 
prosper  in  the  loose,  flinging  themselves  in 
transports  at  heaven  ?  It  is  enough  for  the 
critic  to  pick  flaws  in  the  rule-compliance  of 
those  that  subscribe  to,  and  aim  at,  orthodoxy. 
But  the  outlaws,  the  Robin  Goodfellows, 
must  be  permitted  to  go  their  ways.  Your 
inability  to  enjoy  anything  but  what  con- 
forms gladly  to  your  own  pet  prejudices,  only 
argues  you  narrow  and  in  need  of  mental 
travel ;  it  is  no  indictment  at  all  of  those 
whose  love  and  need  of  liberty  is  beyond 
your  comprehension.  This  is  not  artistic 
Anarchy,  but  artistic  Democracy.  You  have 
been  living  in  an  Oriental  despotism. 

•PoKMS  BT  Ekilt  Diokinbon.  Edited  bj  Two  of 
ber  Friends,  Mabel  Loomts  Todd  and  T.  w.  Higgin- 
Bon.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Ooth.  $1.85.  (Boberts  Broth- 
ers. Boston.) 

PoBiiB  BT  Bmilt  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Two  of  her 
Friends,  T.  W.  Higginson  and  Mabel  Loomls  Todd. 
Seeond  i^ries.  Fifth  Edition.  Cloth,  $1.95.  (Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston.) 

PoBiis  BT  Emilt  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Mabel 
Loomls  Todd.  Third  terut.  Cloth.  $1.95.  (Roberts 
Brothers,  BoBtonJ 

Lbttbbs  of  Bult  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Mabel 
Loomis  Todd.  In  two  volnmes.  With  ninstrations  and 
Letters  in  fac-simile.  CHoth.  (Roberts  Brothers,  Bos- 
ton.) 


The  appearance  of  a  new  volume  of  Emily 
Dickinson's  poems  rec^s  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberals  at 
the  advent  of  her  first  volume.  The  good 
Tories  simply  dismissed  her  as  hopelessly 
out  of  the  piile — or  pail  ? — of  propriety.  **  But 
note  her  ideas ! "  protested  the  Liberals. 
"  Bosh  I  they  are  mere  oddity  at  best,  and 
utterly  spoiled  by  bad  rimes,  by  incredible 
looseness  of  form  t  She  is  not  worth  serious 
consideration,"  and  so  they  dismissed  her — 
from  their  own  minds  only.  The  more  fools 
they  I 

Form  is  a  perennial  delight,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  delight  in  art,  and  it  is  not  the  high- 
est delight.  The  Idea  is  surely  a  weightier 
matter. 

Of  all  fatuities  the  attempt  to  rank  the 
great  men  of  the  world  in  exact  order  of  pre- 
cedence is  the  vainest.  Yet  the  mind  cannot 
keep  from  a  certain  general  valuation  of  its 
favorites.  Every  author  loses  vastly  by  trans- 
lation of  course,  but  if  he  has  much  of  any- 
thing at  bottom  of  his  exquisite  personal 
magnetism  that  something  will  transpire  in  a 
good  translation.  Now,  if  one  could  imajdne 
a  new  language  as  flexible  as  the  perfect  fluid 
scientists  imagine,  and  if  all  the  aristocracy  of 
literature  were  translated  literally  into  this 
new  language,  the  loss  to  each  author  bein^ 
practically  the  same,  it  could  be  left  out  of 
account.  Then  the  world's  writers  would 
stand  before  the  critic  indeed,  divested  of 
charms  that  are  stale  in  their  own  language 
but  l)eautiful  and  new  to  a  foreigner ;  divested 
of  little  tricks  of  speech  of  much  charm 
and  more  trickery  ;  divested  of  the  favorit- 
ism of  partisanship,  of  provincialism,  of  tra- 
ditional acceptance,  of  personal  character,  of 
many  incrustations  that  make  a  fundamental 
comparative  criticism  almost  impossible. 
Now  we  should  see  who  had  the  ideas,  and 
who  only  borrowed  them  and  disguised  them 
into  a  show  of  originality ;  and  who  had  mis- 
used them  with  deceiving  art.  Under  this 
fierce  search-light  many  a  literary  idol  would 
grow  garish.  Such  a  test  would  be  unfair  to 
those  whose  happiness  in  presentation  amounts 
to  genius  and  delights  the  world.  But  it 
would  set  apart  the  thinkers  from  the — not 
the  goats  exactly,  but  something  less  noble 
than  the  thinkers.  For  to  be  a  thinker  is  a 
great  thing  as  well  as  a  courageous. 

In  this  universal  translation  the  charms  of 
form  would  be  quite  cancelled,  except,  possi- 
bly, the  logical  thought-form  of  the  Hebrews. 
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But  the  -worth  of  ideas  woald  be  enhanced 
beyond  the  hurt  of  the  scoffing  formalut. 

la  such  a  test  Emily  Dickinson  would  lose 
little.  The  startling  originality  and  the  cap- 
tivating individuality  of  her  ideas  would  set 
her  high  amonff  the  great  thinkers  of  the 
world.  She  did  not  co-ordinate  her  thoughts 
into  a  philosophy,  but  she  struck  out  thoughts 
in  a  shower  of  sparks.  And  ideas  are  the 
hard  things  to  eeU 

She  and  Wait  Whitman  and  Poe  are  this 
nation's  most  original  contributions  to  the 
world's  poetry.  Poe  was  typical  only  of  Poe. 
But  Emily  Dickinson  and  Whitman,  with 
their  unbending  comradery  with  Qod  and  hu- 
manity, are  our  best  realizations  of  the  dis- 
tinctively American  spirit.  Emily  Dickinson 
seems  never  to  have  known  Walt  Whitman's 
work  (the  only  reference  in  her  letters  being 
this:  "I  never  read  his  book,  but  was  told 
that  it  was  disgraceful."!) ;  yet  the  two  poets 
are  closely  related  in  many  wsys,  and  she 
would  doubtless  have  been  an  ardent  admirer 
of  his,  had  New-En&;tand  prudery  not  warned 
her  against  considering  him. 

Among  poetesses  I  should,  without  timid- 
ity, phice  her  above  Mrs.  Browning,  and  there- 
fore above  all  the  other  poetesses  we  know  :  of 
Sappho  we  have  too  little  besides  her  fame. 
Though  Emily  Dickinson  is  a  grievous  sinner 
against  rime  and  metre  there  is  such  a  rush 
and  fire  to  her  measures  that  she  is  really 
more  lyrical  than  the  sedater  Mrs.  Browning. 
It  is  the  gushing  outburst  of  an  improvisatory 
bird,  careless  of  Richterian  theories  of  ei^ht 
measures  to  the  period,  careless  of  everything 
but  of  voicing  itself  just  as  it  feels. 

Her  indifference  to  correct  rime  is  a  sore 
trial  to  the  reader  at  first,  but  afterward  it 
takes  on  a  positive  charm.  Its  independence 
is  so  breezy,  almost  reckless.  Then,  too,  the 
suggestion — the  "  thought-rime,"  it  has  been 
called — soon  grows  even  pleasant  to  the  ear. 
Examples  of  her  misrimes,  like  "  grave-love, 
sound-bond,  time-lamb,  noon-stone,  near-htir, 
lawn-down,  rooms-names,"  and  harsher  ones 
like,  **  morn-again,  renown-spurn,  death- 
earth,"  are  not  so  Jarring  in  the  context  and 
under  the  predominating  spell  of  the  idea  as 
when  set  apart.  Her  rimes  are  like  the  re- 
cinrence  to  the  sea  of  a  swallow  that  dips  again 
and  again  in  its  flight,  but  swoops  only  to  the 
spray  of  the  waves  and  does  not  quite  touch 
them.  Besides  there  are  many  lyrics  that  are 
technically  quite  flawless  (v.  Series  I.,  pp.  110, 
17,  18,  26,  27,  37-43  €t  pauim).  Others  have 
only  one  or  two  false  rimes  like  this  (which  is 
typical  of  her  in  many  ways,  her  courage, 
her  grammatic  looseness,  her  quaintness,  her 
homeliness,  the  depth  of  her  sympathies) : 

"•TROUBLBD  ABOUT  MANY  THINGS/ 

"  How  mmoy  timet  tbeM  low  feet  staggered. 
Only  the  eoldeied  moath  can  tell ; 
Try  I  ciui  you  stir  the  awful  rivet  ? 
Try  I  can  yon  lift  the  heape  of  eteel  r 

**  Stroke  the  cool  forehead,  hot  bo  often. 
Lift,  If  yon  can,  the  liptleas  hair ; 
Handle  tM  adamantine  fingers 
Never  a  thimhie  more  shall  wear. 


"  Buzz  the  didl  flies  OB  the  chamber  window  : 
Brave  shinee  the  von.  through  the  frecUed 
Fearteaa  die  oohweb  swings  from  the  oeiliBg— 
Indolent  hoQsewlfiB  hi  daisies  lain  1 " 

Her  letters  show  her  to  have  been  fond  of 
Browning,  and  his  influence  is  patent  in  much 
of  her  work ;  in  the  intimate  conversational 
and  ejaculatory  tone;  the  unwillingness  to 
polish  OTcrmuch ;  the  suggestive  effect  of 
pointing  out,  with  an  exclamation  or  a  query, 
some  vista  for  the  reader  to  explore  for  him- 
self. Like  Browning  she  is  equally  unafraid 
of  sliort,  sharp  words  and  of  polysyllabic 
monsters.  Her  niceness  with  words  of  Latin 
origin  is  remarkable. 

Very  striking  is  the  audacious  homeliness  of 
many  of  her  tropes,  homeliness  being  an  apt 
word  because  they  bring  the  idea  home.  In 
many  of  these  she  is  very  modern,  sometimes 
even  scientific. 

Dogmatic  Dr.  Johnson  objected  to  a  poet's 
speakmg  of  grass  as  a '^carpet/' saying  tliat 
I^ature  should  be  used  to  dignify  common  life, 
while  every-dav  figures  for  liature  robbed  her 
of  dignity.  This  is  based  not  only  on  a  false 
idea  of  dignity,  but  of  poetry  also,  as  the  ar- 
tist is  more  concerned  in  suggesting  his 
visions  vividly  than  in  making  them  lofty. 
The  right  poet  is  he  that  finds  and  proves 
every-day  life  beautiful,  poetical ;  rather  than 
be  whose  Pegasus  is  a  pair  of  stilts.  But  in 
many  eyes  distance  alone  lends  poetry  to  any- 
thing, and  for  these  Emily  Dickinson  has 
much  that  is  torment — this  for  instance  : 

"  like  trains  of  cars  on  tracks  of  pinsh. 
I  hear  the  lerel  bee." 

They  will  not  see  through  false  rime  and 
plain  metaphor  and  loose  grammar  the  utter 
nobility  of  such  verse  as  this  : 

"  The  bustle  in  a  house 
The  momlna  after  death 
Is  Bolemnest  or  indoetries 
finacted  upon  earth— 

The  sweeping  up  the  heart. 

And  patting  love  away 
We  ahall  not  want  to  use  again 

Until  eternity." 

But  even  these  orthodox  worthies  will  find 
much  that  is  irresistible;  delicious  quibbles 
and  conceits  and  frenzies  that  will  take  on 
authority  if  one  will  only  call  them  Eliza- 
bethan. Who  could  resist  such  characteris- 
tic hilarity  in  Nature  as  this  f 

*'  Inebriate  of  air  am  I, 
And  debauchee  of  dew. 
Beeling,  throosh  endless  summer  days. 
From  inns  oz  molten  bine. 

**  When  landlords  turn  the  drunken  bee 
Out  of  the  foxglove's  door. 
When  butterflies  renounce  their  drama, 
I  shall  but  drink  the  more ! 

"  TUl  seraphs  swine  their  snowy  hats. 
And  stunts  to  vnudows  run. 
To  see  the  little  tippler 
Leaning  against  the  sun !  '* 

Indeed  her  attitude  to  Nature  is  almost 
unique.  She  was  truly  a  part  of  it,  a  madcap 
elf  in  real  life.  The  soul-fire  that  women  like 
Sappho  and  Mrs.  Browning  spent  chiefly  on 
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personal  loTe,  she  turned  full  upon  Nature 
and  private  matters  of  Life  and  Death.  She 
wrote  only  about  five  bits  of  verse  before  her 
thirty-second  year,  and  seems  never  to  liave 
had  a  real  love-aftair.  She  accepted  only  a 
few  friends,  and  the  shyness  that  kept  her  from 
allowing  her  verse  to  be  publishea  increased 
with  the  years.  Her  life  had  the  obscurity,  if 
not  the  hard  poverty,  of  the  recently  discov- 
ered '*  German  Sappho,"  Johanna  Ambrosius, 
than  whom  she  is  a  far  more  original  thinker. 
Her  poems  were  as  a  rule  hardly  more  than 
fleeting  words  scribbled  down  hastily  and  just 
as  her  quaint  whims  came. 

The  oddity  of  these  whims  goes  deeper  than 
amusing  affectation  ;  the  vividness  of  some  of 
them  is  simply  dumfounding.  Thus  speak- 
ing of  the  quick  coming  and  going  of  the 
mushroom,  '^the  elf  of  plants,"  she  calls  it 
*'  the  germ  of  alibi ! "  She  speaks  of  that 
''  best  disgrace  a  brave  man  feels,  acknowl- 
edged of  the  brave,"  as  '*  a  shame  of  noble- 
ness," and  *'a  finer  shame  of  ecstasy  Con- 
victed of  itself."  But  to  quote  tliese  new 
things  that  are  such  true  things  so  keenly 
caught  and  fixed,  would  be  to  reprint  almost 
her  whole  works. 

Her  "  Letters**  make  up  her  only  prose  con- 
tribution to  posterity.  In  them  were  con- 
tained many  of  her  best  verses  written  on  the 
spur  of  the  correspondence.  They  are  packed 
with  the  same  startling  ideas,  the  same  endless 
enthusiasms.  The  moon  **  rides  like  a  girl 
through  a  topaz  town."  Salvini's  picture 
brings  this :  ^<  The  brow  ia  that  of  Deitv— the 
eyes,  those  of  the  lost,  but  the  power  lies  in 
the  ihroai — pleading,  sovereign,  savage — the 
panther  and  the  dove  I    Each,  how  innocent  I " 


Her  letters  are  hilariously  happy  at  times 
and  they  abound  in  oddities  like  : 

*'  F^ter  pvt  np  the  eimahine, 
Pattie  arranee  the  stan. 
Tell  Lima  liea  10  waitfng, 
And  caH  jonr  brother  JUats." 

and  there  are  gems  of  more  weight  like  : 

"  Though  mr  destinj  be  foatiM. 
Here  be  oamaak  fine— 
Tboaeh  she  H'ear  a  silver  apron, 
I,  a  1688  divine ; 

"  Stm,  mv  mtle  gypey  being, 
I  woud  far  prefer. 
Still  my  little  ennburat  boaom. 
To  her  roeier." 

Her  outlook  upon  Death  (and  Walt  Whit- 
man's also)  is  so  calm,  so  nonchalant;  her 
pride  so  near  Yankee  brag ;  her  seriousness  so 
close  to  Yankee  humor ;  so  fond  of  everv-day 
things,  in  short,  so  bigly  democratic,  that  I 
feel  m  the  poetrv  of  both  of  them  something 
markedly  American,  something  majestic  that 
belongs  especially  over  here  in  our  United 
States.  Than  these  two  poets  no  poet  has  ever 
written  noblier  of  death.  Than  Whitman  no 
one  has  loved  the  sea  and  night  better.  Than 
Emily  Dickinson  no  poet  has  written  better  of 
the  fields  and  noon. 

The  womanliness  of  her  verse,  the  feminiB^ 
ity,  even  the  housewifeliness  of  much  of  it  is 
notable.  Through  it  all  runs  an  archness  of 
humor  and  a  rapture  in  life,  in  simple  things, 
in  the  nobility  of  death.  She  is  the  supreme 
lyrist  of  every -day  life.  She  surely  is,  or 
must  become,  literature. 

Chelifer. 
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The  Tower  op  the  Old  Schlosb.  By  Jean 
Porter  Rudd.  Cloth,  $1.25.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

In  somewhat  the  same  quiet  fervor  that  has 
given  Miss  Montresor  such  a  solid  success, 
lies  Mi's.  Rudd's  claim  on  the  reader's  inter- 
est. She  tells  an  interesting  tale  without 
spasms  and  equally  without  apathy.  The 
plot  of  her  story  unravels  around  a  gloomy 
German  castle  in  need  of  repairs.  The  break- 
ing down  of  the  barriers  between  the  poor 
anstrocracy  and  the  well-to-do  middle  classes 
is  used  without  oppressive  preachments.  The 
old  Baron,  who  has  made  his  life  a  failure  by 
being  always  just  a  little  too  much  of  a 
dreamer,  is  finely  etched,  and  the  romp  of  a 
heroine  who  deepens  into  excellent  woman- 
hood, under  the  force  of  circumstances,  is  a 
lovable  character.  The  hero  is  manly  and 
remarkably  sensible  for  a  hero.  The  plot  is 
unusual  without  being  odd.  A  neat  device 
is  the  moderate  use  of  Scottish  dialect  to 
distinguish  the  paUn»  of  the  Gkrman  servants 
from  the  purer  speech  of  the  upper  classes. 
Altofether,  one  is  glad  to  recommend  the  book 
as  a  work  of  dignity  and  charm. 


The  Reds  of  the  Midi.  An  ISpUode  cf  the 
Frenc?i  Bewlution,  By  Felix  Gras.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Proven9al  by  Catherine 
Janvier.  With  an  introduction  by  Thomas 
A.  Janvier.  With  a  portrait.  Cloth, 
$1.50.    (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

This  stirring  tale  has  the  promise  of  perma- 
nance  written  on  every  page.  It  tells  the  part 
played  by  the  Marseillais  Battalion  in  the 
French  Revolution.  This  band  of  far-travel- 
ling patriots  has  been  slandered  savagely  by 
historians  until  a  few  jrears  ago.  Now  ai> 
pears  a  provincial  of  their  Provence  to  glorify 
iheir  deeds.  He  writes  with  all  the  Southern 
dislike  of  Paris  in  a  tone  stranjje  to  the  aver- 
age American  who  lumps  all  France  into  its 
capital.  These  rough  citizens  take  on  a 
heroism  as,  always  singing  their  great  chant, 
they  march  their  '*  two  liundred  leagties  of 
blazing  dust  **  to  rescue  Paris  from  the  king 
and  •*  the  Austrian  Woman."  At  Paris  they 
find  a  timid  people  who  speak  through  their 
noses,  and  only  grow  brave  after  the  Mar- 
seiUais  Battalion  leads  the  way.  The  pictures 
Gras  draws  of  the  march  make  a  panorama 
of  magnificent  vividness.      The  accounts  of 
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the  abject  condition  of  the  poor  before  the  re- 
volt go  far  to  appease  one's  revulsion  at  their 
blood  thirstiness. 

As  Stevenson  vas  fond  of  doing,  Gras  has 
put  his  hero  at  that  age  between  boyhood  and 
manhood  when  one  is  both  nuve  and  fierj^. 
The  consistent  boyhood  of  Gras's  Pascal  is 
amazing.  The  much-painted  horrors  of  the 
Revolution  take  on  a  strange  and  a  novel 
charm  thus  looked  at  through  the  eyes  of  a 
bucolic  youth. 

The  homeliness  and  happiness  of  the  similes 
is  a  constant  delight.  In  short,  the  work  be- 
longs to  those  one  "  must  "  read. 

The  translation  reads  like  an  original  text, 
the  transfer  to  our  idioms  showing  no  strain. 
The  introduction  is  in  perfect  taste.  The  Jan- 
viei-s  have  done  us,  and  Gras,  a  great  service. 

Soul  and  Sense.    By  Hannah  Parker  Kim- 
ball.    OaUn  Stop  Series  IV.     Boards,    75 
cents.     (Copeland  &  Day,  Boston.) 
The  influence  of  Whitman  and  Browning 
are  both  potent  and  patent   in  the  poems. 
The  author  grapples  with  the  soul  problems 
of  every-day  life,  and  displays  much  power. 
A  tendency  to  excessive  alliteration  and  fre- 
quent obscurity  mar  many  of  her  very  origi- 
nal expressions,  but  some  of  the  lyrics  are  of 
the  very  finest  quality.    Many  of  them  are 
ruggedly  forceful.     Take  this,  *'  The  Sower," 
for  a  not  untypical  example  : 

Tom  op  the  clods,  O  Sower,  lank  and  thin, 

What  doflt  thoa  bow  therein  ? 

The  spindling  trees  look  on ;  some  languid  sheep, 

like  spectres  gray,  amid  the  stubble  creep. 

The  fields  are  wide.    What  rank  crop  sow*st  therein. 

Fierce  farmer,  bone  and  skin  ? 

The  blackened  stumps  like  outraged  victims  rise. 

And  toss  wild  arms  protesting  to  the  skies. 

"  Small,  potent  seeds,  rich  seeds,  I  sow  therein,'' 

Quoth  he^  with  sallow  grin ; 

*'  Small  seeds,  so  dark,  and  smooth,  and  rich  I  drop  ; 

Black  little  seeds.    They  make  a  mighty  crop  \— 

They  grow,"  laughed  Sin. 

Dr.  Vermont's  Fantasy.  By  Hannah  Lynch. 

Cloth,    $1.26.      (Lamson,   Wolffe    &    Co., 

Boston  and  New  York.) 

This  is  a  collection  of  six  stories,  of  which 
three  have  appeared  in  MaemiUarVB  Magazine, 
The  style  is  peculiar.  It  is  marked  with  a 
sombre  gorgeousness  that  strangely  brings 
forth  nothing  of  much  moment  The  plots 
have  the  inaction  of  realism,  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  romance.  Thus  one  character  speaks 
as  follows  (p.  10):  **I  pray  you,  madame, 
tell  me,  who  am  a  restless  vagabond,  never 
three  months  happy  in  the  same  place,  how 
life  looks  to  one  like  you,  who  have  never 
left  the  boundary  marks  of  birth,  who  have — " 
etc.  The  work  has  dignity,  however,  and  the 
story  of  the  Irish  woman,  **  Brases,'*  is  beau- 
tiful. 

A  Handbook  on  Currency  and  Wealth. 
With  numerous  tables  and  diagrams.     By 
George    B.    Waldron.      Flexible     Cloth. 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York.) 
A  compact  and  valuable    compilation    of 

data  useful  in  forming  an  opinion   on  the 

present  political  issue.    The  work  has  been 

done  by  the  editor  of  The  Voice. 


Fairy  Tales.    By  Mabel  Fuller  Blodgett, 
Pictures  by  Ethel  Heed.     Cloth.    (Lamson, 
Wolflfe  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.) 
Here  is  a  distinct  departure,  pictorially,  in 
children's  literature.     The  youngest  have  now 
a  chance  to  attend  the  Beardstey  School  of 
Art.     Miss  Reed's  pictures  are  done  with  ex- 
quisite humor — as  Ben  Jonson  would  use  the 
word — and  with  all  her  delightful  individu- 
ality.    The  tales  are  not  epoch-making — per- 
haps they  are  all  the  better  for  that— but  they 
are  graceful,  and  should  charm  a  child.   They 
catch  the  necessary  air  of  reality. 

Yekl.     a  Tale  of  the  New  York  Oltetto.    By 

A.    Cahan.     Cloth,    $1.     (D.    Applelon    & 

Co.,  New  York.) 

The  writer  of  this  most  unusual  story  has 
had  the  honor  of  winning  enthusiastic  praise 
from  Mr.  Howells.  When  all's  said,  how- 
ever, the  chief  praise  due  the  book  is  for  its 
author's  remarkable  intimacy  with  the  sweat- 
shop tribes  and  his  faithfulness  in  recording 
his  observations.  To  these  two  qualities  tlie 
novelistic  quality  has  been  largely  sacrificed. 
And  yet  the  story  told  is  interesting  and  the 
characters  are  vividly  drawn.  Still  some- 
thing has  hampered  entire  literary  success, 
and  it  was  the  necessity  and  the  desire  for 
acquainting  the  reader  minutely  with  a  curi- 
ous life,  with  which  he  can  be  at  the  best 
only  externally  familiar,  and  hardly  that 
Now  that  Mr.  Cahan  has  done  this  so  thor- 
oughlv  and  so  engagingly,  he  should  find  a 
clientele  educated  enough  to  receive  a  real 
Yiddish  novel  from  him.  This  should  be  as 
successful  a  work  literarily  as  the  present  is  in 
point  of  sociological  interest 

The  dialogue  is  managed  with  originality 
and  effect,  most  of  it  being  given  as  a  literal 
translation  of  the  picturesque  Yiddish.  *  The 
English  words  the  characters  interpolate,  are 
italicized  and  spelt  in  excellent  dialect.  The 
Yiddish  is  still  flowery  with  tlie  old  Jewish 
fondness  for  figurative  speech,  and  makes  de- 
lightful reading.  The  work  is  enlivened 
with  excellent  humor.  All  in  all,  **  Yekl "  is 
of  absorbing  interest ;  and  it  is  a  study  of  one 
corner  of  American  life  that  hardly  anyone 
but  Mr.  Cahan  is  qualified  to  make. 

Christmas  Stories,  American  Notes,  Re- 
printed Pieces,  A  Tale  op  Two  Cities, 
and  Edwin  Drood,  Uncommercial  Trav- 
eller, and  Child's  History  op  England. 
With  introductions  biographical  and  bibli- 
ographical by  Charles  Dickens  the  Younger. 
With  all  the  original  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1 
a  volume.     (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
The  recent  death  of  the  editor  of  this  edi- 
tion of  his  father's  works  emphasizes  its  value. 
This  is  for  man3r  reasons  the  best  form  in 
which  these  classics  of  English  can  be  pro- 
cured. 

Elizabeth's  Pretenders,  by  Hamilton 
Aide.  The  story  of  the  formation  of  a  strong 
character  through  tlie  masterful  work  of  a 
husband's  unconquerable  mentality.  Cloth, 
$1 ;  paper,  50  centa  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.) 
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Conducted  by  the  Countess  Annie  de  Montaigu 

WITH  almost  inconceivable  in-  ashes  invigorated  and  dubbed  by  a  fetch- 
geniiity,  the  dressmakers  sue-  ing  name, 
ceed  each  season  in  evolving  The  big  sleeve  has  been  doomed  since 
something  new  and  lovely  ;  so  it  is  this  last  spring,  and  now  the  question  has 
year,  for  there  are  any  number  of  novel  been  definitely  settled  ;  the  sleeve  had 
conceits  in  costuming  and  materials.  A  reached  such  preposterous  proportions 
new  lease  of  life  is  given  to  an  almost  that  a  downfall  was  boimd  to  come  ; 
defunct  fashion,  by  a  change  in  cut  or  however,  as  fashion  is  an  evolution,  and 
trimming,  and  behold  it  arises  from  its    few  changes  are  suddenly  inaugurated, 

people  had  to  become  gradually 
to  the  abbreviated 
of  the  new  sleeve,  and 
ed  the  fiat  of  fashion 
nurmur.  Those  who 
their  unalterable  al- 
the  monster  sleeve 
J  welcome  the  small 
L  are  a  settled  fact. 
I  to  above  the  elbows 
re  of  the  sleeves  seen 
k  imported  garments ; 
3val  puflfe,  butterfly- 
igs,  and  ftuicy  slashes 
Bmselvee. 

ry.  n.  sleeve,  which 
a  gauntlet  with  cren- 
fitting  into  a  narrow 
puff  is  extremely  sty- 
another  consists  of  a 
sleeve  with  a  flaring 
set  on  the  shoulder ; 
s  shirred  from  wrist 
Dulder  are  extremely 
particularly  for  thin 
ials.  In  fact,  there 
)  many  distinct  varie- 
)f  the  genus  sleeve, 
it  would  be  impossi- 
give  a  description  of 

men's  waists  are  no 
longer  pinched,  and 
although    long- 
waisted  effects  are 
still    sought,    an 
unnatural  waist- 
girth  is  now    ad- 
mired.    Basques, 
round  and  pointed- 
waists,  all  have  their 
No.  1.  adherents,    each 
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and  shot  velvets,  and  fine  cloths  ;  a  nov- 
elty are  those  of  sunset  moire,  the  edges 
appliqued  in  Battenberg  orHoniton  lace. 
The  bolero-postilion  is  quite  new  and 


so  wide  as  formerly,  differ  in  cut  but 
little,  and  are  still  very  flaring  at  the 
back  ;  one  of  the  newest  styles  shows 
rather  wide  gores  on  the  hips,  and  is 
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hues  of  wool  goods. 
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Maielass^s  in  plain  colors  have  an  are  quite  plain,  and  a  golf  cape  lined 
all-over  pattern  in  black  which  simu-  with  changeable  blue  siJk  accompanies 
lates  braiding.  the  suit 

Boucle  goods  show  snow-flake  efifects  A  snowflake  boucM  was  made  with  a 
and  are  shot  with  brilliant  colors,  which,  box  coat  fastened  with  enormous  but- 
however,  are  so  artistically  intermingled  tons  of  carved  ivory.  The  short  coat 
and  toned  down  as  to  appear  sober  was  cut  in  castellated  shape  about  the 
enough  for  street  wear.  bottom. 

The  rage  for  plaids  seems  on  the  in-  Neat  tailor  suits  of  broadcloth  are 
crease,  and  entire  suits  are  made  of  quite  devoid  of  trimming,  save  the 
showy  clan  tartans.  A  London  suit  lapped  and  stitched  seams  and  the 
just  opened  is  in  the  favorite  tones  of    fancy  lining. 

blue  and  green.     The  skirt  and  waist       The  novelty  velvets    are  barred    or 

wnvAn  in  nneer  geometrical  patterns  in 

;   ribbed  velvets  in  Pekin 

new ;    tinsel   threads  run 

le  of  them,  while  others  are 

phazard  fashion  like  a  rag- 

iie  in  kaleidoscopic  tintings 
Iress  fronts,  yokes,  and  hat 

h  Pompadour  stripes  alter- 
wide  gros-grain  stripes  are 
lelicious  evening  tints. 
9  printed  designs  of  flowers 
lan  broch6  silks  ;  the  color- 
qtdsite,  and  the  flowers  of 
>roportions.  Baised  polka 
3t  or  chenille  are  strewn  over 
;h  brocaded  silk  surface& 
Great  clusters  of  roses,  hy- 
angeas,  and  other  brilliant 
dssoms,  are  flung  upon  back- 
ounds  of  white  or  black  satin 
taffeta.  Much  black  and 
lite  silk  in  fancy  stripes  or 
^ures  is  used. 

Moire  has  made  its  reap* 
arance,  poplins  rather  than 
ks,  however,  being  fash- 
Qable. 

Marvellous  blendings  of 
color  are  noticeable  on 
wool  goods;  while  rough 
surfaces,  broken  by  knots 
and  irregular  threads  in 
gay  tints  prevail  Bro- 
ch6,  matelass^,  and  canvas 
weaves  are  quite  the  thing, 
while  cheviots  and  serges 
hold  their  own.  Brown, 
\  turtle,  and  forest  green, 
~  the  reddish  shades  of  pur- 
ple, and  a  rather  bright 
blue  are  all  modish  col- 
No.  7.  ors. 
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No.  9.  masculine  style  of  head* 
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abemth-green  velvet  edged  with  broad 
gold  braid  ;  5  yards  of  22-inch  goods. 

No.  2.  London  Cape. — Reddish  brown 
amazon  cloth  with  tight-fitting  vest ; 
3i  yards  double-width  material 

No.  3.  Wedding  Gown. — ^Ivory  sunset 
moire,  with  guimpe  of  mousseline  de 
soie ;  19  yards  22-inch  material 

No.  4  Fancy  Jacket. — Waist  of 
cream  guipure  net  with  belt  of  groseille 
velvet ;  jacket  of  white  cloth  finished 
with  narrow  silver  soutache  ;  1  yard  of 
net,  2  of  cloth. 

No.  5.  Fall  Costume. — Of  plain  and 
striped  dark  red  wool ;  7  yards  double- 
width  goods. 

No.  6.  Street  Costxjme. — Aluminum - 
gray  cheviot,  with  double-breasted 
waist ;  7^  yards  40-inch  goods. 

No.  7.  Enqlish  Box-coat. — Tan  broad- 
cloth, loose  fitting,  the  collar  and  cufis 
trimmed  with  a  pattern  in  soutache ;  3^ 
yards  of  double-fold  material 

No.  8.  Carriage  Costume. — Plum 
colored  vigoureux,  with  pleated  sides ; 
short  jacket  over  a  white  satin  front, 
studded  with  jet  cabochons  ;  fancy  gir- 
dle of  black  velvet ;  8  yards  double- 
fold  goods. 

No.  9.  Promenade  Costume. — ^Beige 
cloth  with  three  bands  of  a  darker 
shade  ;  7^  yards  40-inch  material 

No.  10.  Young  Girl's  Coat. — Loose- 
fitting  and  trimmed  to  simulate  a  vest ; 
3  yards  double-width  goods. 

No.  11.  Misses*  Costume. — Red  serge, 
with  very  short,  loose  jacket ;  4  yards 
double-width  material. 


No.  11. 

gear ;  there  is  a  distinct  leaning  toward 
the  modes  which  were  prevalent  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Then  there  are  cock's  feathers  in  shin- 
ing green  and  coppery  hues,  gaudy  birds 
of  Paradise,  spangled  tulles  and  velvets, 
with  soft  glace  surfaces,  and  velvet  flow- 
ers more  splendid  than  those  from  the 
laboratory  of  nature,  such  as  fuchsias, 
hydrangeas,  and  rich  red  roses,  all  mak- 
ing a  delicious  harmony  of  color. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 

No.     1.     Young     Lady's     Bodice. — 
Draped  waist  of  rose  chififon  ;  bolero  of 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  pattern  of  any  garment  illustrated 
in  this  department  of  Godey's  will  be 
mailed  to  our  patrons.  Skirts,  waists, 
and  sleeves  may  be  obtained  at  twenty- 
five  cents  for  each  separate  pattern. 
Sleeves  are  not  included  in  waist  pat- 
terns. Only  the  regulation  measures  are 
used,  namely,  a  forty-inch  skirt  and  a 
thirty-six-inch  bust  These  are  easily 
adapted  to  any  figure  by  cutting  slightly 
larger  or  smaller,  as  is  necessary.  The 
latest  novelties  will  be  found  in  our  illus- 
trations. 

Onr  defliffDB  are  French,  and  unlike  the  usual  run  of 
patterns.  As  they  are  cut  to  order,  we  cannot  promise 
always  to  deliver  them  at  a  day's  notice,  as  there  are 
often  many  orders  ahead,  but  no  considerable  delay  will 
occur. 
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FOR  THE  ESCRITOIRE 

Fashion  is  rather  conservative  in  re- 
gard to  the  paper  used  for  a  lady's  cor- 
respondence, and  most  of  the  elegant 
women  prefer  white  or  ivory-tinted  sta- 
tionery. However,  this  law  is  not  an  in- 
violable one,  as  faint  tints  of  silver-gray, 
mauve,  and  azure  are  permissible.  The 
high  colors  occasionaUy  brought  out  as 
novelties  are  strictly  tabooed. 

This  season  there  are  several  novel- 
ties introduced  as  to  shapes,  and  there 
is  a  return  to  the  long,  slender  envelopes 
so  fashionable  years  and  years  ago. 
These  envelopes,  for  the  most  part,  have 
very  pointed  flaps,  folding  well  over. 
The  square  cut-in  flap,  like  that  usual- 
ly seen  on  wedding  envelopes,  is  also 
greatly  liked. 

Many  odd  sizes  in  paper  are  notice- 
able, and  among  the  newest  is  what  is 
known  to  the  trade  as  dub  paper,  which 
is  a  large,  square  sheet  contained  in  an 
extremely  large  and  modish  envelope. 

Many  new  things  in  papeterie  or  boxed 
paper  have  been  evolved.  Among  the 
prettiest  are  the  fancy  baskets  in  square 
and  oblong  shape,  which  when  emptied 
of  their  contents  can  be  utilized  for 
glove  and  handkerchief  cases. 

There  are,  besides,  odd-shaped 
leatherette  cases  in  lizard,  snake,  and 
alligator  skin,  which  make  charming 
Ghnstmas  and  New  Year's  presents. 
Some  of  these  contain  all  of  the  requis- 
ites for  correspondence,  such  as  paper, 
sealing-wax,  and  wax  tapers. 

By  the  way,  sealing-wax  is  more  than 
ever  in  vogue,  the  color  matching  the 
tints  of  the  paper  ;  white  or  pale  gray  is, 
however,  a  side  choice.  It  looks  well 
on  white  or  cream  envelopes.  Much 
care  should,  however,  be  taken  when 
using  these  delicate  tints.  The  wax 
must  not  be  allowed  to  ignite,  but 
should  be  softened  by  holding  it  near 
the  flame.  If  it  should  grow  too  hard 
before  applying  the  seal,  it  may  be  held 
sufficiently  near  the  flame  of  the  candle 
to  soften  and  not  blacken  the  surface. 

In  paper  for  the  little  folks  one  may 
indulge  one's  fancy  to  the  uttermost,  as 
gay  colors  and  lithographed  designs 
are  quite  allowable.  This  dainty  pape- 
terie, comes  with  beautifully  executed 


figures  in  quaint  historic  costumes, 
and  in  Browny,  Salem  Witch,  and  floral 
designs,  intended  for  ceremonial  notes 
of  invitation  for  children's  entertain- 
menta 

The  thin  wafer-card  still  continues 
fashionable,  and  for  ladies,  ivory-white 
in  square  sizes  is  the  proper  thing. 
Gentlemen  still  use  the  small,  oblong 
card  so  easily  contained  in  the  vest 
pocket  The  engraving  most  in  fashion 
is  done  in  clear  running  script,  the 
plainer  the  better.  No  fancy  lettering 
is  admissible  on  either  a  lady's  or  gen- 
tleman's card. 

SERVANT  GIRLISM 

The  tyranny  exercised  by  the  belles 
of  the  kitchen  is  assuming  alarming 
proportions,  and  no  one  can  foresee  the 
end.  The  reign  of  the  political  boss  is 
mild  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ser- 
vant girl,  who  nowadays  dictates  her 
own  terms  and  throws  her  employers  in 
spasms  of  despair  when  she  announces 
her  impending  departure.  These  auto- 
crats of  the  back-stairs  have  nothing  to 
lose  and  are  saddled  with  no  responsi- 
bilities, they  may  break  the  best  dishes, 
burn  the  beefsteak,  and  create  general 
havoc  in  the  household,  and  yet  not  be 
held  amenable  by  law.  They  may  copy 
their  mistress's  Sunday  bonnet,  duplicate 
her  Worth  coat,  and  flaunt  their  silken 
petticoats  alongside  of  her  in  the  street, 
without  any  possible  redresa  Dismissal 
is  the  only  thing  left,  and  the  emanci- 
pated servant-girl  has  no  fear  of  that, 
for  no  matter  how  slatternly  or  imper- 
tinent she  may  be,  there  is  always  a 
place  awaiting  her. 

The  tables  have  turned,  and  nowadays 
it  is  the  mistress  who  is  the  slave,  and 
not  Maria  or  Bridget 

'*  All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,''  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
American  Constitution,  and  when  one 
notices  the  fast-decreasing  lines  of  de- 
marcation between  mistress  and  maid, 
one  cannot  help  recognizing  it  as  a  self- 
evident  fact ;  when  the  servitor  ceases 
to  understand  the  difference  between 
herself  and  her  employer,  then  social- 
ism and  nihilism  will  become  rampant, 
and  money  will  count  for  no  more  than 
so  much  cdiaff 
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A  butterfly  tray-cloth  is  unique  ;  in 
the  comers  are  worked  gay  buttei^es 
in  realistic  colors. 

Very  quickly  done  are  the  tea-cloths 
with  flowers  in  bold  designs  wrought  in 
feather-stitch;  a  showy  pattern  was  of 
pink  conventional  flowers  connected 
with  wavy  lines  of  coarse  Honiton 
braid  ;  either  sUk  or  linen  floss  may  be 
used. 

A  NEW  GAME 

The  Fiye  Senses  is  a  novelty  in  house 
games.  The  players  sit  blindfolded  in 
a  circle  and  some  one  hands  around 
divers  objects  for  identification.  The 
guesses  are  made  solely  by  the  sense  of 
touch,  and  each  player's  guess  is  re- 
corded ;  after  four  rounds  the  prize  is 
awarded  to  the  person  who  has  made 
the  most  successful  guesses.  This  game 
is  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment. 

Snbflcriben  who  wish  to  order  commenced  or  flntohed  work,  and  materlAto,  can  do  bo  by  addrening  the 
Fancy  Work  Bditor,  who  will  give  them  any  desired  information. 


FANCY  WORK 

A  psETTT,  easily  worked,  and  inex- 
pensive little  bit  of  art  embroidery 
is  the  design  illustrated ;  it  is  a  watch- 
case,  and  comes  in  severed  different  pat- 
terns, both  floral  and  jewel  work.  The 
illustration  is  a  favorite  one,  a  delicate 
garland  of  forget-me-nots.  Witii  tiie 
stamped  design  is  furnished  the  card- 
board foundation,  with  a  metal  standard 
to  which  the  linen  is  secured.  This 
little  article  is  an  excellent  suggestion 
for  a  Christmas  present,  as  it  is  inex- 
pensive and  easily  executed,  the  entire 
cost  not  exceeding  forty  cents,  includ- 
ing the  linen,  stamping,  floss,  and 
standard. 

The  embroidered  frames  have  not 
lost  their  popularity,  and  a  novelty  is 
shown  in  those  executed  on  the  sheerest 
grass  linen  in  a  pattern  in  Honiton 
braid,  the  linen  being  cut  out  beneath. 
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THE  CHEMICAL  KITCHEN 

If  science  does  all  that  it  proposes  to 
do  for  the  housekeeper,  babies  will  not 
entirely  usurp  the  nutrition  furnished 
from  the  fhendly  bottle.  Kitchen 
chemistry  has  reached  such  perfection 
that  we  are  told  delectable  dishes  may 
be  compounded  from  bottled  ingre- 
dients ;  the  advanced  school  of  chemical 
cookery  professes  to  be  able  to  repro- 
duce anything,  from  the  succulent  tur- 
key to  the  esculent  mushroom  of  the 
gourmet,  without  the  interposition  of 
nature.  The  $10,000  chef  will  no  longer 
be  in  demand,  and  even  the  humble 
kitchen  scullion  will  be  forced  to  seek 
some  other  avocation. 

Housekeeping  will,  in  this  millennium 
of  cookery,  be  reduced  to  a  fine  art,  as 
with  a  chafing-dish  and  a  few  bottled 
ingredients  a  tempting  meal  can  be 
compoimded  without  either  meat,  vege- 
tables, or  the  intervention  of  fuel. 

According  to  the  new  dispensation  of 
chemistry,  a  hostess  can  prepare  her 
own  dinner  without  rising  from  the 
table  or  soiling  her  lily-white  hands ; 
neither  will  there  be  any  guesswork,  as 
everything  will  be  measured  accurately, 
BO  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  too 
much  or  too  little  seasoning,  or  of  over- 
cooking. 

This  laboratory  kitchen  is  the  happy 
inspiration  of  a  chemist,  M.  Berthelot, 
of  Paris.  Should  these  things  come  to 
pass,  doubtless  they  will  remove  many 
of  the  existing  prejudices  against  the 
advanced  woman,  who  need  no  longer 
waste  her  time  in  studying  cook-books, 
in  the  vain  endeavor  to  emulate  the 
prowess  of  her  husband's  mother,  who  is 
always  held  up  to  her  as  a  model.  Ten- 
der beefsteaks,  tempting  pies,  and  de- 
licious shortcakes  will  all  be  forth- 
coming without  calls  on  the  baker,  the 
butcher,  or  the  grocer ;  perchance  mar- 
riage w^  again  become  fashionable,  as 
the  duties  of  the  wife  and  mother  will 
be  greatly  curtailed.  She  will  be  en- 
abled to  cook  for  a  large  family,  get  up 
state  dinners,  and  be  on  hand  at  all 
club  meetings.  Should  cookery  d  la 
Berthelot  become  a  recognized  success, 
all  women  will  rise  up  and  call  the 
inventor  blessed. 


FEMININE    FREEDOM 

Woman's  emancipation  was  for  many 
years  a  sentimental  vagary  ;  now  it  is 
an  accomplished  fact.  This  is  not  so 
much  due  to  advanced  ideas,  as  to  the 
labor-saving  inventions  of  the  age,  most 
of  which  have  emanated  from  tiie  crea- 
tive brain  of  man. 

Our  grandmothers  planted  their  own 
flax,  spun  their  own  thread,  wove  their 
own  cloth,  and  shaped  their  own  gar- 
ments. Before  the  days  of  sewing  ma- 
chines they  stitched  unceasingly,  and 
to  know  how  to  sew  was  a  necessity 
rather  than  an  accomplishment.  Now 
the  whizz  of  the  treadle  is  heard  in 
every  home,  and  the  busy  seamstress 
accomplishes  in  a  day  what  she  could 
not  have  done  in  a  month. 

Wringers,  patent  soaps,  and  station- 
ary tubs  have  released  the  aching  arms 
of  the  laundress  from  the  drudgery  of 
washing  ;  the  housemaid  lightly  runs 
her  sweeper  over  the  carpet  and  dis- 
dains to  handle  the  honest  broom ;  the 
cook  turns  up  her  nose  at  the  homely 
kitchen  range  and  broils  and  bakes  by 
gas  or  electricity  ;  the  dairy-maid's  oc- 
cupation is  gone,  as  the  cream  is  sep- 
arated and  the  butter  churned  by  ma- 
chinery ;  the  busy  housekeeper  need  no 
longer  put  up  her  fruit  and  pickles,  as 
that  is  done  at  the  factory. 

In  fact,  in  this  mechanical  age,  human 
hands  seem  almost  superfluous,  and  the 
labor-saving  devices  so  numerous,  that 
women  are  no  longer  bound  like  Ix- 
ion  to  the  wheel  of  household  drud- 
gery- 

The  once  busy  housekeeper  released 
from  the  thraldom  of  baking,  sweeping, 
and  washing,  has  leisure  to  keep  herself 
posted  about  current  events,  the  newest 
book,  and  the  latest  fad  in  art,  music, 
or  fashion.  The  old  rigime  has  passed 
away,  and  women,  no  longer  hampered 
by  household  cares,  stand  forth  the 
peers  of  their  husbands  and  brothers  in 
education  and  enlightenment. 

Miss  Loie  Fuller  is  weary  of  haying 
her  inventions  copied.  In  order  to  de- 
ter her  imitators  from  reproducing  cer- 
tain novelties  in  costume,  she  has  ap- 
plied for  patents  to  protect  her. 
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PORTABLE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

The  girl  who  can  pick  the  banjo, 
thrum  on  the  guitar,  or  sweep  the 
strings  of  the  mandolin  or  zither,  is 
always  in  request.  These  small  instru- 
mente  are  easily  carried  about,  and 
frequently  serve  to  enliven  what  might 
otherwise  be  a  dull  evening.  Most  of 
the  college-bred  girls  are  able  to  per- 
form on  some  instrument,  as  when  tiiey 
get  together  in  the  evening  music  is  a 
&vorite  diversion. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  musical 
instruments  which  do  not  cost  much 
and  are  easily  learned. 

While  the  banjo  is  by  no  means  as 
popular  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  it  still 
has  many  adherents.  The  apt  pupil 
can  in  a  few  lessons  learn  to  pick  out  a 
simple  tune,  but  much  study  and  practice 
are  necessary  for  proficiency ;  a  darky 
ditty  performed  with  a  rollicking  ac- 
companiment is  always  attractive,  or  a 
simple  break-down  for  dancing.  Plan- 
tation  melodies  sound  best  on  the  banjo, 
which  seems  the  instrument  best  adapt- 
ed for  such  music. 

Banjos  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate 
cost,  from  $5  to  $50  being  the  usual 
range  ;  for  $25  one  can  purchase  quite 
a  nice  instrument ;  the  higher  priced 
ones  have  more  ornate  cases  but  are  not 
necessarily  better  as  to  tone. 

The  banjorine  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  banjo  and  the  mandolin,  and 
has  a  more  metallic  ring,  as  the  strings 
are  of  fine  steel  wire  instead  of  catgut ; 
one  great  recommendation  is,  that  it  is 
una&cted  by  sudden  variations  of  tem- 
perature, and  can  be  carried  on  yacht- 
ing and  picnic  excursions  vdthout  dan- 
ger of  the  strings  breaking ;  the  latter 
must  be  wiped  off  before  putting  away, 
with  a  piece  of  flannel  or  chamois,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  rusting. 

The  baby  banjo,  or  piccolo,  is  a  grace- 
ful little  toy  used  by  experts  to  jug- 
gle with  on  the  stage  ;  a  fine  musician 
swings  it  around  her  head,  aU  the  while 
playing  a  lively  tune.  The  bell-banjo  is 
provided  with  a  shining  nickel  or  sil- 
ver rim  and  emits  a  bell-like  tinkling 
soimd. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  in  a  few 
lessons  one  can  become  an  expert  banjo 


player  ;  for  much  practice  is  necessary 
lor  perfection  ;  however,  it  takes  but  lit- 
tle skill  to  pick  a  simple  tune  or  play  an 
accompaniment  on  tms  convenient  Httle 
instrument. 

The  mandolin  is  extremely  fashionable 
just  now,  and  is  much  more  difficult 
than  the  plebeian  banjo ;  it  is  of  grace- 
ful shape  and  the  case  is  frequently 
adorned  with  a  costly  inlay  of  silver  and 
mother  of  pearl ;  in  price  it  ranges  from 
$25  to  hundreds  of  dollars  ;  $40  to  $50 
buys  a  good  one ;  when  skilfully  played 
the  music  is  very  delightful 

The  autoharp  has  become  extremely 
popular  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
is  very  easily  learned  ;  it  is,  besides, 
cheap,  and  may  be  had  as  low  as  $5 ; 
for  $20  t^  $40  one  can  get  a  very  fair 
one ;  it  is  played  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  ;  the  thumb  is  protected  with 
a  tortoise-shell  guard  and  the  forefinger 
with  a  metal  spiral  Dampness  does  not 
injure  the  autoharp,  and  it  has  many 
things  to  recommend  it. 

The  zylophone  is  also  a  tuneful  and 
simple  instrument,  and  consists  of  a 
series  of  tubes,  made  of  bell  metal, 
which  are  struck  with  a  metallic  ham- 
mer ;  it  is  effective  with  other  instru- 
ments. 

A  dulcet-tongued  instrument  is  the 
Tyrolese  zither  ;  this,  however,  requires 
considerable  skill  in  the  manipulation  ; 
it  unites  remarkable  delicacy  and  pene- 
tration with  much  richness  of  tone  ;  the 
zither  is  greatly  played  by  amateurs. 

The  guitar  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
instrument  to  master,  but  is  excellently 
adapted  for  accompanying  the  human 
voice.  The  guitar  is  a  picturesque  in- 
strument and  is  equally  suitable  for 
men  and  women. 

K  P.  Boe  says :  "A  lady's  dress  is 
like  the  binding  of  a  book — it  ought  to 
be  suggestive  of  her  character.  Indeed 
she  can  make  it  a  tasteful  expression  of 
herself.  Neither  you  nor  I  believe  in 
the  people  who  value  books  for  the  sake 
of  their  covers  only.  A  book  must  have 
a  soul  and  life  of  its  own  as  truly  as  you 
or  I,  and  the  costliest  wealth  of  a  king- 
dom cannot  make  a  true  book,  any  more 
than  a  perfect  costume  and  the  most 
exquisite  combination  of  flesh  and  blood 
can  make  a  true  woman." 
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WHEEL  WHIRLS 

Db.  Dickinson,  of  Brooklyn,  has  made 
a  series  of  photographs  showing  the 
right  and  wrong  positions  in  bicycling. 
He  declares  that  the  reason  of  the 
awkwardness  of  women  cyclists  is  due 
to  the  fact  of  incorrect  posturing  and 
an  unsmtable  costume. 

The  number  of  wheels  in  use  in  the 
world  is  estimated  at  10,000,000,  and  the 
average  distance  traversed  by  cyclists 
is  over  100,000,000  miles,  or  more  than 
4,000  times  round  the  world. 

A  cycling  authority  urges  that  all 
women  use  brakes  on  their  wheels,  as 
few  of  them  have  sufficient  strength  to 
control  a  machine  going  down  hilL 

The  Salvation  Army  has  organized  a 
bicycle  brigade ;  bloomers  are  tabooed, 
and  the  ordinary  blue  skirt  is  worn, 
a  smart  sailor  hat  being  exchanged  for 
the  demure  poke  bonnet. 

Bloomers  are  falling  into  disuse  in 
Paris,  the  very  short  skirt  being  substi- 
tuted by  fashionable  riders. 

At  the  best  riding  schools  in  the 
Champs  £lyB^es,  but  four  dollars  is 
asked  for  a  course  of  lessons,  and  a  pu- 
pil is  aUowed  to  come  to  school  until 
thoroughly  proficient. 

The  bicycle  ambulance  is  a  humani- 
tarian invention  for  removing  sick  peo- 
ple ;  it  runs  more  easily  and  makes  less 
noise  than  the  regulation  vehicle.  It 
has  met  with  instantaneous  success  in 
Chicago. 

W.  E.  Vanderbilt's  yacht,  the  Valiant, 
is  provided  with  a  bicycle  track,  so  that 
enthusiastic  cyclists  need  not  be  de- 
prived of  their  favorite  sport. 

The  bicycle  album  is  the  latest 
novelty.  In  this  dainty  little  volume 
the  cycler  jots  down  the  number  of 
runs  she  has  made,  the  routes  she  has 
taken,  and  any  little  adventures  that 
may  have  occurred.  The  album  is 
bound  in  russet  calf,  and  the  owner!s 
name  is  stamped  in  gilt  letters  on  the 
cover. 

A  novel  device  for  driving  away  bark- 
u^g  dogs  is  a  tiny  incandescent  lamp 
strapped  to  the  heel  of  the  rider.  Push- 
ing this  light  directly  in  the  eyes  of  the 
obtrusive  canine  frightens  him  away. 

The  latest  bicycle  lamp  can  be  folded 
up  and  put  in  the  tool  bag. 


CLUBS  AND  COLLEGES 

Thb  Civitas  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
Brooklyn's  dubs.  MissKatherine  Malt- 
by  is  the  directress.  The  women  of  this 
club  have  determined  to  lend  their  sup- 
port to  W.  J.  Bryan. 

A  new  gymnasium  is  in  course  of 
erection  at  the  New  York  Normal  Col- 
lege. It  vnll  be  well  lighted  and  ven- 
tikited. 

The  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Sorosis  is  pre- 
sided over  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Biyan.  She 
also  graduated  in  a  law  school  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar. 

Miss  O'Connor,  of  Wexford,  England, 
graduated  from  the  University  of  St 
Andrews,  Edinburgh,  with  great  dis- 
tinction, and  was  invested  with  the  cap 
and  gown  of  the  coUege.  She  passed 
vdth  honor  in  geology,  astronomy, 
aesthetics,  etc.,  and  received  the  tide  of 
*'  Literate  "  in  arts. 

The  College  Womans'  Club  was 
founded  last  spring  in  New  York  by 
Miss  Carolyn  Halsted.  Its  object  is 
to  loan  money,  without  interest,  to  stu- 
dents, and  to  bring  about  helpful  rela- 
tions among  coUege-bred  women.  The 
club  proposes  to  occupy  a  permanent 
home,  which  shall  serve  as  headquarters 
for  college  graduates  from  eveiy  part  of 
the  world. 

Kate  Field,  who  died  recentiy  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  was  a  graduate  of 
Lassell  Seminary,  Massachusetts,  as 
was  Elizabeth  Gardner,  the  American 
painter  married  to  the  artist  Bongue- 
reau. 

Anne  Preston,  an  enterprising  Quaker 
woman,  first  evolved  the  idea  of  a  med- 
ical college  for  women  in  1850.  She 
was  not,  however,  successful  The  first 
graduate  in  medicine  was  Elizabeth 
Blackwell. 

Smith  College,  while  encouraging 
athletics,  frowns  on  proficiency  gained 
at  the  expense  of  regular  studies.  There 
are  snow-shoe,  skating,  bicycling,  ten- 
nis, and  rowing  clubs,  which  include 
many  of  the  students. 

The  Barnard  Club  has  charming 
rooms  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  entertains 
delightfully. 

The  New  England  Womans'  Club  has 
headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Windsor.  It 
is  composed  of  many  brainy  women. 
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CURRENT    COMMENT 

Fbenoh  sentimeiitality  has  reached  its 
climax.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  bestows  a  collar 
of  honor  upon  a  dog  who  has  achieved 
feats  of  bravery ;  there  are  several  can- 
ines who  have  been  so  honored  for  the 
saving  of  lives. 

The  American  Theosophical  crusaders 
have  established  a  mission  in  Paris  ;  with 
the  revival  of  paganism,  the  devil  wor- 
ship, the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  other 
religious  revivals,  Paris  will  be  in  a 
quandary  as  to  religious  beliefs 

At  a  late  nuptial  function  a  prie  dieu 
of  white  satin  covered  with  white  sweet- 
peas  and  lilies  of  the  valley  was  used  by 
the  couple. 

It  is  said  that  in  those  countries  where 
divorce  laws  are  easy,  suicides  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  ;  poverty  and  unfortu- 
nate love-afiiEtirs  also  develop  suicidal 
tendencies. 

The  coin  purse,  watch,  and  lorgnette 
are  now  worn  dangling  at  the  end  of  a 
gold  chain,  a  rather  insecure  tenure  for 
such  valuable  articles. 

Woman  Suffirage  is  conferred  on  the 
girl  members  of  the  Junior  Republic, 
who  have  the  right  to  vote  on  all  ques- 
tions of  importance. 

The  brilliant  idea  of  a  Kansas  City 
woman  is  the  formation  of  a  dub  where 
women  may  meet  on  certain  days,  take 
a  social  cup  of  tea,  leave  their  cards  and 
consider  all  social  debts  acquitted. 

Women  are  excluded  from  acting  as 
nurses  in  Cuba,  the  patriots  declaring 
that  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Spanish  troops  render  it  unsafe. 

A  pancake  plaster  is  the  latest  remedy 
for  a  headache  ;  the  pancake  should  be 
made  quite  thick  and  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  neck.  This  homely  plaster 
draws  the  blood  from  the  brain  and 
assuages  the  pain. 

Although  in  Austria  women  have  but 
few  rights,  they  cannot  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  imprisoned  or  condemned 
to  death;  instead,  after  sentence  has 
been  pronounced  she  is  sent  to  a  con- 
vent, and  kept  there  a  certain  number 
of  years ;  there  is  no  prison  discipline, 
only  that  of  the  ordinary  conventual 
life. 


WOMEN  UP  TO  DATE 

England  is  the  home  of  the  profes- 
sional beauty,  and  Miriam  Clements,  an 
actress,  is  the  latest  London  craze ;  the 
paragraphers  dwell  on  her  amber  eyes 
and  haur  with  great  unction,  and  the 
smart  men  about  town  are  going  mad 
over  her  uncommon  loveliness. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett 
is  a  devotee  to  the  weed,  and  after  din- 
ner extracts  a  dainty  jewelled  cigarette 
holder  from  her  pocket  and  enjoys  a 
smoke. 

Mrs.  Lease  narrowly  escaped  being 
sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the 
populists.  However,  as  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  feminine  senators,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Kansas  stump-speaker 
would  never  have  been  permitted  to 
take  her  seat. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Miss  Yan- 
derbilt  and  Mr.  Whitney  were  railroaded 
into  matrimony,  as  their  romance  began 
and  culminated  on  one  of  the  palatial 
palace  cars  of  the  great  railroad  mag- 
nate. 

Olivia  Susan  Clemens,  Mark  Twain's 
daughter,  lately  deceased,  was  a  woman 
of  supreme  ambition ;  she  was  endowed 
with  a  phenomenally  fine  voice,  and  it 
was  her  intention  to  redeem  the  family 
fortimes  by  her  musical  talent. 

Dolores  Luiz,  a  Yaqui  Indian  girl,  is 
called  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  Mexico ;  she 
incites  the  Indians  to  rebellion  against 
white  rule,  and  rides  at  the  head  of  an 
attacking  column  as  bravely  as  a  soldier. 

Mrs.  Helen  Cody  Wetmore  is  the  pub- 
lisher and  editor  of  a  bright  little  paper 
called  the  Duluth  Press,  Mrs.  Wetmore 
is  a  sister  of  Colonel  William  Cody,  bet- 
ter known  as  "BuflGalo  BilL" 

The  late  Countess  of  Wemyss  had  a 
horror  of  pompous  funerals,  and  ordered 
that  her  coffin  should  be  carried  on  a 
farm-cart  to  the  grave,  and  that  none  of 
her  relatives  should  don  mourning. 

Princess  Helena  of  Montenegro,  the  be- 
trothed of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Italy,  is  a 
superb  beauty  of  the  brunette  type.  It 
is  said  that  she  is  well  versed  in  current 
events,  and  is  highly  accomplished. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  is  far  from  lavish  in 
her  expenditure,  the  President  carefully 
looking  over  her  dressmaking  bills. 
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THE  DRESSING  TABLE 

The  out-of-door  habits  of  women, 
although  beneficial  to  their  general 
health,  are  undoubtedly  detrimental  to 
the  beauty  of  the  complexion.  The 
summer  girl,  while  quite  satisfied  with 
her  coat  of  tan  at  the  seashore,  begins 
to  regard  it  with  disfavor  when  the 
winter  season  commences. 

There  are  many  nostrums  for  remov- 
ing tan  sold  at  the  beautifying  es- 
tablishments, but  a  simple  and  effective 
remedy  is  the  following  : 

Take  one-fourth  of  a  pint  of  milk  and 
mix  with  the  juice  of  one  lemon  ;  this 
must  be  made  fresh  every  dav,  or  it 
will  coagulate  ;  apply  night  and!  morn- 
ing and  allow  it  to  dry  on. 

Buttermilk  is  also  excellent  for 
bleaching  and  refining  the  skin,  which 
may  be  frequently  washed  in  ii 

To  soften  the  skin :  Boil  a  handful 
of  oatmeal  in  a  quart  of  water  and 
wash  the  face  and  hands  night  and 
morning.  Another  method  is  make  a 
number  of  cheese-cloth  bags  ;  fill  with 
bi*an,  a  few  scraps  of  shaved  castile  soap 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  powered  orris ; 
sew  up  firmly  and  soak  in  lukewarm 
water  before  taking  a  bath.  These 
bath  sachets  may  be  purchased,  but  are 
much  less  expensive  when  made  at 
home,  and  equally  efficacious. 

There  is  nothing  so  injurious  to  the 
complexion  as  poor  soap  ;  the  cheap, 
highly  colored  soaps  are  dyed  with 
aniline  dyes  and  perfumed  with  strong 
and  inferior  odors ;  they  are  in  conse- 
quence exceedingly  detrimental  and 
should  never  be  tolerated  on  a  lady's 
washstand.  If  economy  is  necessary, 
white  or  green  castile  is  the  safest 
choice  ;  if  price  is  no  object,  the  French 
soaps  from  good  perfumers  cannot  be 
surpassed. 

Soft  water  is  an  important  factor  in 
keeping  the  skin  in  good  condition, 
when  not  procurable,  always  keep  pow- 
dered borax  on  the  washstand  and 
throw  a  pinch  or  two  into  the  water 
used  for  the  bath.  Tincture  of  benzoin 
is  an  excellent  astringent  for  the  face, 
neck,  and  arms,  and  a  few  drops  poured 
into  the  basin  will  turn  the  water  a 
milky  hue ;  it  also  leaves  a  pleasant 
odor  and  is  greatly  recommended  by 
the  purveyors  to  beauty. 


DAINTY  DISHES 


CUBBY   OF    TOMATOES 


Peel  the  tomatoes  and  place  a  layer 
in  the  bottom  of  a  baking  dish.  Alter- 
nate with  parboiled  rice,  season  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  butter,  and  sprinkle 
with  curry  powder.  Cover  the  top  with 
bread-crumbs  and  lumps  of  butter  and 
bake. 

BAKED   BANANAS 

Cut  half  a  dozen  bananas  crosswise 
and  place  in  a  baking  dish.  Sprinkle 
with  sugar  and  flavor  with  lemon-juice 
and  melted  butter.  Add  layer  upon 
layer  until  the  dish  is  filled.  Bake  imtil 
done.  Set  away  to  cool,  cover  the  top 
with  meringue  and  put  in  the  oven  to 
brown. 

SALAD  OF  CANNED  TOMATOES 

Get  the  solid  kind  and  strain  off  all 
the  juice;  te  a  quaii;  add  a  box  of  gela- 
tine soaked  in  one  half  cupful  of  cold 
water,  and  when  almost  dissolved  add 
one  half  cupful  of  boiling  water.  Pour 
over  the  tematees  and  mould  in  small 
cups.  When  cold,  turn  out  on  lettuce 
leaves  and  serve  with  mayonnaise  dress- 
ing. 

USEFUL  HINTS 

TO    PBE8EBVE   UMBBELLAS 

A  MANUFACTUREB  declares  that  the 
reason  umbrellas  wear  out  so  soon  is 
because  they  are  misused.  The  usual 
method  is  to  place  them  to  dry  han- 
dle up ;  they  should  be  stood  with  the 
ferule  up  and  the  handle  down,  as  they 
dry  more  uniformly. 

TO     PURIFY   A    REFRIGERATOB 

A  piece  of  charcoal  placed  upon  the 
shelves  of  the  refrigerator  will  absorb 
unpleasant  odors  and  keep  it  sweet 
smelling.  Eefrigerators  should  be 
scrubbed  with  boUing  water  and  soda, 
and  left  open  until  thoroughly  diy. 

DBAIN    PIPES 

When  allowed  to  clog,  the  air  be- 
comes foul  and  unhealthy  ;  they  should 
be  frequently  cleansed  by  pouring  down 
hot  water  in  which  washing  soda  or 
potash  has  been  dissolved 
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THE     ADORATION     OF    THE     SHEPHERDS. 
From  the  painting  by  Gherardo  delta  Notte. 
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AMERICAN   WOMAN   HARPISTS 


By  Frederic  Reddall 


THE  harp  is  at  once  one  of  the  old- 
est and  the  most  romantic  of 
musical  instruments.  Whether 
in  its  ancient  and  simpler  form,  or  in 
its  modem  and  more  complicated 
structure,  it  is  always  a  thing  of  beauty 
to  the  musician,  and  a  constant  joy  to 
the  eye  of  the  aiiiist  Small  wonder, 
then,  that  women,  of  late  years  espe- 
cially, have  made  the  harp  peculiarly 
their  own.  The  most  ancient  sculpt- 
ures extant — those  of  Thebes,  painted 
in  deathless  colors  on  the  walls  of  an 
Egyptian  tomb — represent  woman  play- 


Miss  Maud  Morgan. 

Photofrmph  by  Falk,  New  York. 


ers,  and  in  every  age  and  countrj^  we 
find  that  some  of  the  best  performers 
were  of  the  gentler  sex. 

Historically  the  harp  is  the  direct 
precursor  of  tlie  piano-forte.  First 
came  the  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
harps  ;  then  the  dulcimer  and  psalteiy  ; 
then  the  citole  and  zither;  then  the 
clavicytherium  ;  then  the  cla\ichord 
and  the  monochord  ;  then  the  virginal, 
the  spinet,  and  the  harpsichord  ;  and 
finally  the  piano-forte,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  an  improved  harp  laid  on  its 
side,  with  a  larger  sound-box  and  a 
stronger  method  of  stiiking 
the  keys. 

Before  piano-forte  play- 
ing became  so  widespread  a 
cult,  the  harp  formed  a  pai-t 
of  every  well-bom  maiden's 
education,  and  in  our  grand- 
mothers' time  the  prospectus 
of  every  boarding-school, 
convent,  and  seminary  for 
girls  laid  especial  stress  on 
the  fact  that  the  young  la- 
dies therein  were  taught  to 
thrum  the  magic  strings. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  strange 
that  women  should  have  so 
favored  this  particular  in- 
strument The  sex  has  a 
quick  eye  for  artistic  effects ; 
set  a  woman  down  among 
the  most  prosaic  surround- 
ings and  she  will  straight- 
way proceed  to  beautify 
them.  The  most  utilitarian 
garment  becomes  a  dream 
of  loveliness  to  suit  her 
tastes  ;  she  it  is  who  adorns 
our  homes  and  firesides 
with  countless  little  touches 
or  deft  arrangements. 

Hence  women  were  doubt- 
less quick  to  see  the  pict- 
uresque possibilities  of  the 
harp.  There  is  no  lovelier 
sight  in  the  realm  of  music 
than  the  stage  picture  pre- 
sented by  a  woman  harpist. 
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The  pose  is  necessarily 
graceful ;  the  costume  may 
be,  and  often  is,  sb  devised 
as  to  heighten  the  effect 
Miss  Morgan  and  Miss  Box- 
all  are  as  famous  for  this  as 
for  their  playing.  Whether 
the  player  be  blonde  or 
brune,  the  golden  frame- 
Avork  of  the  instrument  is 
sure  to  blend ;  while  the 
flashing  ivory  of  the  harj)- 
ist's  arms,  sweeping  back 
and  forth  against  the  glis- 
tening strings,  keeps  time 
to  the  dehcate  harmonies 
woven  by  her  fingera 

Marie  Antoinette,  the 
beautiful,  was  an  accom- 
plished hai-pist,  and  there  is 
preserved  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  a  harp 
which  once  belonged  to  her. 
This  royal  instmment  is  of 
marvellous  workmanship. 
The  sound-board  is  painted 
with  figures  of  women  play- 
ing on  various  feminine  in- 
struments :  the  fluted  pillar 
— a  feature  of  the  French 
harps — ^wreathed  in  carved 
flowers,  terminates  in  a  gro- 
tesque mask  or  headpiece 
surmounted  by  a  Cupid. 
The  foot  of  the  pillar  springs 
from  two  carved  birds. 

The  first  harp  was  proba- 
bly suggested  by  the  tautened  string  of 
the  bow,  which  emits  a  sonorous  twang 
when  its  feathered 
shaft  is  loosed.  The 
addition  of  several 
strings  of  graded 
lengths  was  an  easy 
transition.  The 
earliest  harps  pos- 
sessed no  front  pil- 
lar ;  hence  the  ten- 
sion obtained  could 
not  have  been  very 
great,  and  the  tone 
must  have  been  low 
and  mellow.  An- 
cient Egyptian 
harps,  however, 
were  of  all  shapes 

Marie  Antoinette's  Harp.        and   sizCS — SOme    SO 


Miss  Mabel  Alva  Messenger. 
Photograph  by   Lawreoc*,   Chicago. 

large  as  to  require  the  player  to  stand  ; 
others  small  enough  to  be  supported  on 
the  knees  or  on  a  low  stool,  the  player 
being  seated.  The  Assyiian  harp  was 
like  the  Egyptian,  except  that  the 
sound-box  was  above  instead  of  below. 
The  addition  of  the  front  pillar,  af- 
fording greater  rigidity  and  strength, 
seems  to  have  been  a  Western  inven- 
tion, as  seen  in  the  beautiful  form  of 
the  Irish  harp  emblazoned  on  the  roy- 
al COS t-of -arms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  Welsh  harp  and  the  Scottish 
harp  were  similar  in  form  to  the  Irish 
instmment ;  but  while  the  Scottish  haip 
was  largely  superseded  by  the  squeal- 
ing French  bagpipes,  imder  the  encour- 
agement of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  the 
Welsh  and  the  Irish  have  continued  to 
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produce  fine  harps  and  harpists  down 
to  the  present  day. 

Mediseval  harps,  which  were  simply 
diatonic  instruments  tuned  in  one  key, 
sufficed  for  the  time,  but  soon  proved 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  modem 
polyphonic  music.  In  the  ancient  in- 
strument a  semitone  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  shortening  a  given  string  by 
finger    pressure.      This    deprived    the 


string  next  below  it,  or  flat  to  the 
string  above.  Even  then  the  player 
lost  the  use  of  one  hand  while  tuming^ 
the  crook,  and  only  one  string  was  af- 
fected, not  its  octaves. 

It  remained  for  a  Bavarian  named 
Hochbrttcker,  about  the  year  1720,  to 
attach  the  mechanism  of  the  crooks  to> 
foot-pedals,  worked  by  rods  concealed 
in  the  sound-box,  by  means  of  which. 


.^•v 


■",:-}f 


Miss  Clara  Winters. 
Photograph  by  Edull,  N«w  York. 


player  of  the  use  of  one  hand  for  the 
time  being,  and  was  at  its  best  but  a 
poor  expedient.  Some  German  makers 
devised  a  chromatic  harp,  but  this 
proved  too  cumbersome,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  giving  thirteen  strings  to 
each  octave.  Then  came  a  Tyrolese  in- 
ventor, who  conceived  the  idea  of  at- 
taching a  series  of  crooks  to  the  neck 
of  the  harp,  one  to  each  string.  These 
crooks,  when  turned,  pressed  against 
the  string,  thus  making  it  sharp  to  the 


the  feet  could  be  used  to  raise  each 
open  string  one  semitone  higher  in- 
stantly. This  device  changed  the  char- 
acter and  the  tonality  of  the  instrument 
at  one  bound,  giving  it  eight  complete 
major  scales  and  five  minor  scales. 
Hochbrttcker's  invention,  however,  still 
left  much  to  be  desired,  and  the  Cousi- 
neaus,  father  and  son,  Frenchmen, 
about  1782,  introduced  many  improve- 
ments and  constructed  the  first  double- 
action  harp. 
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als  completes  the  rise  of  a  whole  tone, 
and  the  strings  are  set  successively  in 
the  "sharp  keys"— G,  D,  A,  E,  B,  F 
sharp  and  C  sharp.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  each  string  yields  three 
pitches,  i.e.,  "  open  "  when  the  pedals 
are  all  up  (C  flat),  and  the  two  transpo- 
sitions of  a  semitone  each.  It  is  clear, 
also,  that  transposition  offers  no  diffi- 
culty on  the  harp ;  a  piece  may  be 
played  in  any  key  with  precisely  the 


Mtss  Avice  BoxaU. 
rhoUTgraph   by  Fdk,   N«w   York. 

Then  came  Sebastien  £rard,  who  did 
for  the  harp  more  than  he  did  for 
the  piano,  and  placed  hai-pists  under 
a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude,  bring- 
ing the  double-action  harp  to  its  pres- 
ent state  of  perfection  and  artistic 
excellence.  There  is  no  more  compli- 
cated piece  of  mechanism  than  the 
modern  harp.  It  must  be  made  per- 
fect in  the  smallest  detail  or  it  cannot 
be  kept  in  tune.  When  that  is  accom- 
plished and  the  sound-board  is  time,  a 
harpist  may  rejoice  over  players  of  all 
other  stringed  instruments,  having  at 
command  a  sonorous  bass,  glorious 
chords,  sweeping  arpeggios,  harmonics, 
and  running  passages  which  no  other 
instrument  is  capable  of  producing. 

The  double-action  harp  is  a  much 
more  difficult  instrument  tb  play  well 
than  the  piano-forte.  It  is  tuned  in  C 
flat.  Each  of  the  seven  pedals  has  two 
positions.  By  the  first  position  the 
strings  are  transposed  half  a  tone,  giv- 
ing all  the  so-called  "  flat  kevs  " — G  flat, 
D  flat,  A  flat,  E  flat,  B  flat,  F,  and  C 
natural     The  next  position  of  the  ped- 


Miss  Elizabeth  Sloman. 
Photograph  bv  Falk,   New  York. 
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same  fingering,  hence  there  is  no  vari- 
able scale-fingering  so  troublesome  to 
piano -students,  though  every  accidental 
"out  of  the  key"  requires  the  use  of 
one  or  more  pedals. 

Perhaps  it  is  on  account  of  the  me- 
chanical difficulties  involved  that  the 
modem  harp  has  fallen  into  desuetude 


ganists.  After  Miss  Morgan  we  are 
confronted  with  half-a-dozen  or  more 
names,  notably  Miss  Camille  Toulmin, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sloman,  Miss  Avice 
Boxall,  Miss  Clara  Winters,  Miss  Mabel 
Messenger,  Miss  Kitty  Berger,  and  Miss 
Maud  Hughes. 

The  skill  of  some  of  these  ladies  is 


Mi»s  Camille  Toulmin. 
Photograph  by  SaroDy,   New   York. 


except  among  professional  playera 
Yet  the  majority  of  these,  nowadays, 
are  women,  a  number  of  really  emi- 
nent executants  being  resident  in  Amer- 
ica. 

First  among  them  all  stands  Miss 
Maud  Morgan,  who  occupies  the  same 
relation  to  haii^ists  that  her  honored 
and  lamented  father,  George  Wash- 
bourne  Morgan,  sustained  among  or- 


the  product  of  native  teaching ;  others, 
like  Miss  Morgan,  Miss  Boxall,  Miss 
Winters,  and  Miss  Sloman,  have  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  European  study  under 
such  masters  as  Boschka,  Parish  Alvars, 
and  John  Thomas. 

Miss  Boxall  is  an  Englishwoman, 
now  resident  here,  and  a  triple  medal- 
ist of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, London,  having  distinguished  her- 
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self  in  piano -forte  playing  and  in 
composition,  as  well  as  in  the  harp. 
Miss  Toulmin  is  the  daughter  of  a  fa- 
mous harpist,  Mr.  Alfred  Toulmin,  the 
long-time  solo  harpist  at  St.  Thomas's 
Church,  New  York.  Miss  Messenger's 
mother  was  in  her  time  a  concert-harp- 
ist of  repute.  Of  Miss  Sloman,  who  is 
also  of  English  origin,  it  has  been  said 
that  she  was  to  the  manner  bom.  Her 
parents  were  both  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  theatrical  profession.  They 
did  not  desire  that  their  children 
should  go  on  the  stage,  so  at  a  very 
early  age  they  endeavored  to  give  the 
youngsters  a  musical  bent  To  the  lit- 
tle Elizabeth  a  harp  was  given,  of  which 
she  instantly  became  passionately  fond, 


declaring  it  to  be  her  ambition  to  play 
on  it  with  the  same  command  and  as- 
surance that  a  good  violinist  wields  over 
his  instrument.  Of  such  material  are 
artists  made. 

That  interest  in  the  hai'p  has  vastly 
increased  of  late  years  is  an  undoubted 
fact.  When  Miss  Morgan  first  played 
here  a  harp  was  rarely  heard,  and  the 
only  maker  of  the  instrument  at  that 
time  in  this  country  told  her  he  had 
not  sold  a  harp  in  the  city  of  New  York 
for  fifteen  years  previous  to  her  first 
appearance.  Now,  however,  there  is 
another  tale  to  tell,  the  historic  hai-p 
being  in  constant  requisition  in  the 
concert-room,  the  orchestra,  and  in  the 
services  of  the  church. 


THE   DRAWINGS   OF  CHARLES   HOWARD  JOHNSON 

By  K  Robard 


1NC01VIPLETENESS  is  the  fate  of 
all  things  human.  But  there  are 
degrees  in  this  evil.  The  saddest 
is  surely  the  death  of  a  young  man 
whose  partial  attainment  and  whose 
zealous  abilities  had  promised  a  future 
of  large  importance.  The  men  who  find 
life  beautiful,  and,  by  their  art,  prove 
it  so  to  the  world,  are  so  rare  that  they 
are  especially  begrudged  as  sacrifices 
to  the  whim  of  destiny. 

Charles  Howard  Johnson  cannot  be 
thought  of  as  a  beginner,  or  as  one  that 
had  earned  only  a  little  place  in  his 
field.  Yet  he  died  before  he  was  thirty. 
Though  his  application  to  work  was  in 
a  way  erratic,  his  facility  made  him  so 
prolific  that  he  has  left  a  very  large 
number  of  pictures — more  than  the  life 
work  of  many  long-lived,  but  slower, 
craftsmen. 

Success  had  been  his  in  large  meas- 
ure. There  was  probably  no  American 
draughtsman  whose  work  had  a  larger 
audience,  a  larger  following  of  people 
who  knew  his  manner  and  recognized 
his  pictures  at  a  glance.  This  is  espe- 
cially to  his  credit,  since  he  was  in  the 
main  a  decorative  artist,  rather  than  an 
illustrator. 

Though  he  died  July  3d,  of  this  year, 


his  loss  has  not  been  really  felt,  since 
he  left  many  unpublished  pictures  be- 
hind. When  this  supply  of  posthumous 
work  is  exhausted,  he  will  be  missed 
very  deeply  from  the  pages  his  graceful 
fancies  beautified. 

Except  for  the  supreme  ill  fate  of  an 
early  death,  Mr.  Johnson  had  found 
good  fortune  almost  immediate  and 
quite  unfailing.     He  was  born  at  Vin- 


Mr.  Johnson. 
Photograph  by  KcllU,  Boston. 
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cennes,  Ind.,  December  12,  1866,  and 
had  only  three  months  of  art  tuition  in 
all  his  fife.  This  was  when  he  was  sev- 
enteen, and  at  a  Cin- 
cinnati art  school, 
where  he  was  chie% 
noted  as  heedless  of 
routine  and  indus- 
try. As  has  often 
happened,  the  shirk- 
er of  school  tasks  has 
been  the  genius  of 
a  later  day.  As  has 
often  happened,  the 
man  who  seemed 
least  of  a  grind, 
turned  out  the  most 
work. 

Mr.  Johnson's  ear- 
ly drawings  gained 
quick  recognition, 
and  commissions 
were  sent  to  him 
from  New  York, 
whither  he  came 
eight  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  the 
deman  d  for  his  draw- 
ings outstrijiped 
even  the  supply.  He 
was  frequently  of- 
fered a  staff-position 
on  some  weekly, 
but  preferred  the 
unrestraint  of  the 
free  lance.  J.  A. 
Mitchell,  Esq.,  the 
editor  of  Life,  was 
one  of  the  first  to 
recognize  and  aid 
him,  and  he  felt  him- 
self fui-ther  indebted 
for  encouragement 
to  Thomas  Worth, 
Esq.,  the  well-known 
cartoonist  of  Texas 
Sifihigs. 

What  instruction 
Mr.  Johnson  got  was, 
then,  of  his  own 
management. 
Though  the  French- 
iness  of  his  work  was  commonly  re- 
marked, he  had  never  been  out  of  the 
confines  of  his  own  couutiy.  He  was 
not,  of  course,  without  models,  and  got 
his  color  chiefly  from   close   study  of 


Old  Friends  are   Best, 
From   "  Life." 


the  Figaro  llluBtre,  But  out  of  this 
study  he  made  himself  a  very  distinct 
individuality.  The  last  year  of  his  life 
found  him  grown 
ambitious  to  do  work 
along  larger  and 
more  permanent 
lines.  He  said,  short- 
ly before  his  death : 
"My  career  is  just 
begim."  His  brain 
was  teeming  with 
ideas  for  paintings  to 
be  more  carefully 
planned  and  more 
highly  finished  than 
the  sketchy  journal- 
ism he  was  engaged 
in.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that 
he  could  have  made 
a  mark  in  this  field. 
The  delicacy  and  fan- 
tasy that  mark  the 
love  -  fetes  of  such 
painters  as  Boucher 
and  Watteau,  he  had 
by  nature  and  culti- 
vation. The  best  an- 
tidote to  the  ten- 
dency to  rate  these 
revellers  in  the  dain- 
tier arts  very  low  be- 
cause they  do  not 
seek  the  epic  side  of 
life,  is  to  think  for 
a  moment  what  a 
ghastly  thing  art 
would  be  if  every 
painter  were  a  Mi- 
chelangelo, every 
sculptor  a  Fheidias, 
every  novelist  a  Tol- 
stoi, and  every  poet  a 
Dante.  Without  its 
lighter,  brighter 
manifestations,  art 
would  soon  grow  ob- 
solete, abhorrent 

That  Johnson 
could  have  done 
good  things  in  paint- 
ing, is  prophesied  by  the  brilliance  and 
the  modulation  of  his  more  thoughtful 
color  -  schemes.  In  the  quieter  gor- 
geousness  is  "Under  the  Summer 
Moon,"  a  remarkably  beautiful  fairy- 
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"Hearts  or  Diamonds?"     The  last  drawing  Mr.  Johnson  made. 
From  "Truth." 

poem  in  color.  Under  the 
dimness  of  the  mellowing 
light  the  colors  are  lavish- 
ly broken  and  toned.  The 
yellow  moon  is  very  happi- 
ly placed  and  the  flight  of 
loves  is  excellently  varied. 
Johnson  drew  cupids  as 
if  he  believed  in  their  ex- 
istence, which  is  a  quality 
as  rare  as  it  is  necessary 
to  success.  The  senti- 
ment of  the  two  lovers  is 
in  fine  keeping  with  the 
whole. 

Serene  also,  almost  so- 
lder, in  sentiment,  yet  en- 
tirely antipodal  in  key,  is 
the  ** Decoration  Day"  al- 
legory of  the  union  of  the 
North  and  South  in  the 
daughter  of  a  Northern 
father  and  a  Southern 
mother.  The  stately 
young  woman  is  gowned 

in     pure     white,    with     a  ire  Sd    t  of  the  Wneel. 

touch  of  gold  at  waist  and  a   d.»\^a   in   wit«rcolt.r,   from   "Iruth." 
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shoulders.  The  flags  are  toned  very 
high  and  delicate,  with  impressionistic 
license.  The  background  is  a  soft  green 
with  dashes  of  other  colors. 

In  somewhat  the  same  key  is  "A 
Day-Dream  in  Summer,"  which  gets  a 
permanent  worth  from  its  ravishing 
dc(,intiness  of  hue.  The  gown  of  the 
girl,  the  table,  and  the  green  grove  at 
the  back  make  what  is  really  a  master- 
piece of  color  composition. 

In  a  third  style  is  **  The  Spirit  of  the 
Wheel,"  which  is  a  wild  rhapsody  in 
color.  The  light  is  dazzling,  with  long 
yellow  rays  and  red  glints  ;  the  figure 
is  gorgeous  and  the  drapery  is  full  of 
impressionistic  tints,  very  rich  against 
the  dark  background.  The  allegoiy  is 
excellent ;  the  rapture  of  bicycling  is 
well  personified ;  the  lightness  of  the 
wheel  is  poetically  shown  by  the  unsub- 
merged  lily-pads  over  which  it  bowls 
swiftly. 

In  pen- work  Johnson  was  not  always 
strong,  and  his  haste  often  let  a  bit  of 
bad  drawing  slip  ;  but  he  could  be  both 
^^'***  bold  and  correct     He  probably  never 


From  "Life, 


A  Decoration. 
From   "  Ufe." 
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did  anything  better  than 
"  That  Sweetly  Drowsy  Or- 
chestra of  Summer  Twilight. " 
Here  is  grace  in  pose  and 
grouping,  idyllic  sentiment, 
fantastic  humor,  and,  withal, 
much  freedom  and  surety  of 
pen-stroke. 

The  women  Johnson  drew 
-were  very  modern  and  very 
American.  They  were  large, 
vigorous,  and  not  timid ; 
they  were  dashing.  Though 
he  used  them  decoi*atively 
in  a  way,  they  never  lost  their 
humanity  and  became  the 
slaves  of  the  design,  as  Au- 
brey Beardsley's  most  un- 
conventionally convention- 
alized creatures  do.  The 
decoration  was  rather  sub- 
servient to  them,  as  in  his 
"Lent,"  which  is  character- 
istic also  of  his  familiar 
use  of  arabesques,  and  his 
fondness  for  a  flutter  of 
cards  or  letters.  "Hearts 
or  Diamonds?"  is  a  typical 
cupid  -  allegoiy.  It  has  an 
added  and  a  melancholy  in- 
terest from  being  the  last 
drawing  he  did.  It  is  the 
abrupt  "  Finis  "  to  his  unfin- 
ished work. 

A  strikingly  vigorous  and 
direct    pen -piece    is   "The   American    being   caiicature.     Johnson   did  little 
Slave."    It  is  excellent  satire,  without    strictly  comical  work.     His  talent  lay 


Under  the  Summer  Moor>. 
Cov«r  dwign  la  colon. 
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ure   in   which   a  young  woman,    in   a 

rather  in  a  tender  humor,  a  quaint  con-  violent  red  costume,  loiters  on  a  hiU- 

ceit    like    that    delicious   humoresque,  side  over  which  a  bull  looks  in  prophetic 

"Sentenced."     He  was  occasionally  pa-  amazement.     Under  it  was  an  offer  of  a 

the  tic,  as  in  his  beautiful  illumination  prize  for  the  best  epitaph  for  the  youDg 

of  Mr.  Munkittnck's  poem  "Twilight  woman.     But   he   began  one  series  of 

Calm."     He  was  once  almost  tragic,  in  such  individuality  and  wit  that  it  must 

the  allegorj^  "  His  Direst  Foe,"  a  joust  be  considered  a  masterly  contribution 

between  a  mounted  Cupid  and  the  hag  to  American  comic  art     I  refer  to  his 
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series  of  **  Keceiit  Discoveries  of  Early 
Ep^yptian  Jokes."  This  is  only  a  review 
of  the  stock  jokes  of  the  modern  world  ; 
but  they  are  here  handled  with  the  very 
genius  of  cleverness. 

There  is  little  hint  of  Egypt  in  these 
drawings  except  in  a  certain  stiffness 
and  symbolism.  In  the  "Busy  Man's 
Evening  in  Town,"  the  rural  region  to 
which  his  unsuspecting  family  goes,  is 
indicated  by  two  squeaking  birds  and 
three  formal  flowers!  The  old  man's 
toilet  is  suggested  by  a  powder  puff,  a 
razor,  and  two  faucets. 

The  decorativeness  that  marked  al- 
most   all    his    work    finds    its    most 


graphic  instance  here.  Note  the  deli- 
cious stifl&iess  of  the  ballet-girls  and 
the  daughters ;  the  excellent  filling  of 
space,  and  the  balance  of  figures.  Note 
how  the  money  is  represented  in  the 
fish  story ;  and  do  not  lose  sight  of  the 
courageous  simplicity  and  suggestive- 
ness  of  the  few  bold,  black  lines. 

On  account  of  these  qualities,  and 
other  traits  of  his  work,  it  is  more  than 
empty  foiin  to  say  that  his  familiar 
signature — even  this  was  decorative — 
will  be  missed  and  regretted.  He  had  a 
large  share  in  making  our  comic  papers 
what  they  certainly  are,  the  handsomest 
as  well  as  the  wittiest  in  the  world. 


Decoration  Day. 
Cover  dt»ij;a  from  *'  Truth." 
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BRET  HARTFS  "SUE"  ON  THE  STAGE 

By  Beaumont  Fletcher 


THE  prevalence  on  our  boards — ^I 
believe  "  boards  "  is  the  word — of 
the  foreign  drama,  and  the  infre- 
quency  of  the  truly  American  play,  is 
very  largely  due  to  one  thing :  native 
discouragement  of  those  earlier  and 
cruder  attempts  with  which  evolution 
must  begin.  The  blame  should  fall  on 
the  populace  as  well  as  on  the  critics. 
The  relentless  prying  for  faults,  and  the 
merciless  exposition  of  them  on  the 
part  of  those  who  think  in  print,  and 
the  indifference  and  exaction  of  the  pub- 
lic, fed  into  a  dyspepsia  by  the  catering 
of  the  best  foreign  plays  and  players, 
naturally  render  managers  timid  of 
granting  the  untried  efforts  of  unknown 


Sue  consents  to  marry  Ira. — End  of  Act  I. 
Photofrnpb  by  Byron    New  York. 


American  playwrights  the  expense  and 
other  risks  of  a  production. 

A  failure  not  only  wipes  out  its  own 
necessarily  large  investment,  but  hurts 
the  reputation  and  the  commercial  value 
of  the  cast  and  the  theatre  materially. 
One  failure  may  destroy  in  a  night  the 
whole  earnings  of  a  successful  pre^aous 
season.    A  good  play,  that  would  doubt- 
less score  a  success  under  ordinary*  aus- 
pices, often  falls  flat  from  reasons  the 
acutest  manager  can  neither  foresee  nor 
explain.     The  absolute  impossibility^  of 
discounting  the  whims  of  the  public  is 
only  too  well  recognized  among  play- 
producers.     The  wonder    is  th^t  the 
American   stage   has  evolved  anything 
decent  at  all.     Yet  it  is  rank 
treason  and  worse  insight 
to  deny  that  we  have  made 
a  few   plays  of  the    finest 
quality. 

The  future  looks  brighter 
still,  and  if  these  false  and 
perjured,  but  unfortunately 
not  fleeting,  Hard  Times 
ever  lose  their  grip  on  things 
in  general,  and  such  luxuries 
as  the  arts  in  particular,  the 
era  of  the  Ainerican  play- 
wright will  surely  dawn. 
Meanwhile  the  critic,  whose 
office  is,  to  hiin,  something 
more  than  the  preparation 
of  bent  pins  and  salted  sugar 
for  the  struggling  author 
and  the  struggling  middle- 
man— this  critic  will  be,  for 
a  while  at  least,  stingy  with 
blame  and  facile  with  en- 
couragement. The  public 
may  then  feel  the  same  re- 
gard for  humanity  and  the 
humanities. 

It  is  in  such  a  generous 
spirit  of  welcome  for  an 
American  topic  that  one 
should  approach  this  play 
in  which  Mr.  Bret  Harte  has 
had  a  share.     Mr.  Harte  has 
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Sue  flirts  witn  the  Sheriff.— Act  II. 
Photogmph   by   Byron. 


sustained  the  glory  of  American  letters 
abroad  more  than  any  of  our  living 
authors.  He  gave  certain  features  of 
our  life  their  first  literary  standing. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  indeed,  slates  "  the 
pseudo  -  savagery  of  the  cockney  -  syn- 
taxed,  Dickens-colored  California  of  Mr. 
Harte*s  imagination,"  and  it  is  true  that 
the  famous  "which  I  wish  to  remark," 
and  the  "which  the  same,"  and  his 
other  which's  are  quite  uncharacteristic 
of  American  patois.  But  Mr.  Harte  has 
a  wonderful  geniality  and  a  comradery 
with  the  reader  that  is  above  the  reach 
of  criticism.  Not  a  little  of  his  unction 
has  crept  into  this  play. 

How  much  of  this  work  is  his,  one  is 
not  permitted  to  know.  Mr.  T.  Edgar 
Pemberton  is  set  down  as  a  collaborator. 

A  retainer  of  Mr.  Harte's  will  hope 
that  the  construction  of  the  play  is  not 
of  his  doing ;  for  the  dramatic  archi- 
tecture of  the  work  is,  on  the  whole, 
so  bad  that  it  might  be  almost  taken 
as  a  model  of  how  not  to  write  a  play. 
The  spoor  of  the  unskilled  playwright 
are  the  overuse  of  the  Soliloquy  and 
the  Aside  (which  I  have  bewailed  here 


before),  and  the  awkward  sequence  of 
characters  across  the  stage.  The  Aside 
is  not  so  much  abused  in  this  work  as 
the  Soliloquy,  but  the  procession  of  the 
cast  is  crude  indeed. 

The  theme  of  the  play  is  woman's 
need  for  love  and  the  companionship  of 
one  she  loves.  No  depth  of  ignorance 
or  inexperience  avails  to  smother  this 
primal  instinct.  The  case  of  8u€  is 
especially  drear.  Her  father,  Silas 
Prescott,  is  of  the  genus  Good-for- 
nothin'.  His  connoisseurship  in  whis- 
key might  have  served  him  in  good 
stead,  professionally  applied,  but  as  an 
amateur  he  is  slothful,  and,  logically, 
selfish. 

The  old  reprobate  has  gone  West 
to  do  anything  but  grow  up  with  the 
country.  He  has  taken  with  him  his 
daughter  Sue,  orphaned  of  her  mother. 
He  has  imposed  himself  on  the  hospi- 
taUty  of  Ira  Beasley,  a  lame  and  gawky 
young  rancher.  Sue  takes  vast  de- 
light in  feeding  and  playing  with 
the  stock,  and  Ira  becomes  infatuated 
with  her.  Silas  grasps  the  delightful 
possibility  of  getting   rid  of  his  bur- 
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densome   child,  and   decides   to   force 
a  ]narriage.     He  calls  Sue,     She  runs 
in,  laughing  and    ingenuous.      He  re- 
proves her  for  not   growing  up.     She 
complains   of  the    loneliness   of  Lone 
Farms,   of  the  clouds  that  never  rain, 
and  the  winds  that  never  tell  anything. 
But  the  stock,  she  loves.     Her  father 
insinuates    that   she    can    acquire    the 
stock  by  marriage  ;  a  proposition  which 
does  not  please  her.     Exit  Sue.    Silas 
solus.    Enter /ra.    Silas 
tries  to  scare  Ira  into  a 
proposal  by  mentioning 
an  imaginary  suitor.  Ira 
alone,   soliloquy,  exit. 
Ee-enter  Silas  and  out 
Ee- enter  Ira,  L.  ;    sees 
Sue  through  a  window, 
soliloquy    on    Sue's 
charms,    exit,    K.,   after 
Sue.  Enter,  R.,  Parson 
Dames  (a  spoi-t-suggest- 
ing  name) ;  he  indulges 
in  personalities  and  exit. 
Enter,  L.,  Ira^  alone  and 
wet  from  a  ducking  Sue 
gave  him  when  he  tried 
to   kiss   her.      Sue  fol- 
lows, laughing.    Ira  pro- 
poses awkwardly.     Sue 
evades  innocently.     Ex- 
eunt, L.  and  R     Enter 
Jim  Wyndy  C,  a  profes- 
sional heart-breaker ;  he 
sees  Sue  through  a  win- 
dow ;  soliloquy  on  Sue's 
charms.     Enter  Parson, 
C.    "You here!"    Wynd 
has  betrayed  and  desert- 
ed the  Parsons  daugh- 
ter.    Sue  shall  not   be 
another  victim,  the  Par- 
son resolves.    He  orders 
Jim  away.    Both  bluflf ;  the  Parson  wins. 
Jim  goes  out,  C.     A  Svengalic  collapse 
by  the  Parson.    Enter  Ira.    The  Parson 
advises  Ira  to  wed  Sue  ;  to  brace  up,  and 
spinice  up,  and  fascinate  her.     Ira  solus. 
Enter  Silas.     A  wedding  compact  and 
transfer  of  stock  is  quickly  an-anged. 
Exit  Ira.  Silas's  turn  to  soliloquize.  Sue 
called  in.     She  declines  the  honor  of 
Ira's  hand.     They  quarrel.     He  threat- 
ens her.     Enter  a  happy  young  married 
couple.     The  wife  tells  how  she  has  re- 
formed her  husband.  Sue  listens  breath- 


lessly.     Enter  the  inevitable  Parson. 
Enter  Ira,  dressed  in  a  gaudy  costunje 
discarded  by  a  Mexican  vaquero.     All 
ridicule  him,  except  Sue,  whose  natural 
love    for  color    and   finery  has    been 
starved  ;  she  thinks  him  beautiful,  and 
defends  him.     Exeunt   all   but   father 
and  daughter.     They  return   to  their 
quarrel.     Silas  raises  his  hand  to  strike 
her.     Ira  enters,  ex  machina,  and  stops 
the  blow.     Sue,  enraged  at  her  father, 
asks  Ira  if  he  wants  to 
er.     He  is  de- 
Enter  the  Par- 
To   save   Sue 

I  he  urges  im- 
marriage.  She 
Qous  and  per- 
nd  asks  faintly : 

we've  left  the 
ind  come  back 

II  you  let  me 
h  the  calves?" 
e  Curtain. 

\  baring  the  raw 
f  constniction, 
3y   stick    out 
all  the  dialogue, 
ells  thought  the 
;  of  Ira  in  liis 
finery  "  rose  to 
ry."     It  is  only 
r  to   stat^  this, 
,  to  me,  it  was 
ncredibly  child- 
like, without 
being  bland. 
The    Parson 
bobbed    in 
and  out    in 
such  puppet 
fashion  as  to 
move    my 
neighbor    in 
the   theatre,   though   he    writes   much 
worse  plays  himself,  to  dub  him,  audi- 
bly, but  patlv,  "  the  Parson  on  the  door- 
mat" 

And  now  I  have  been  indulging  in 
the  same  fault-prying  that  I  have  de- 
plored in  others.  But  such  an  unchar- 
itable examination,  if  not  interesting, 
is  at  least  instructive  in  what  makes  a 
play  both  awkward  and  artificial 

The  second  act  is  likewise  overflow- 
ing with  exits  and  entrances,  but  these 
are  better  managed  and  justified.     Just 


Sue  and  her  refugee.— Act  II. 
rhntograph  by   Byroo. 
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three  years  of  loveless  marriage  have 
elapsed  and  Sue  is  washing  her  dishes 
in  great  dejection.  She  lives  out  on 
great  dusty  plains,  far  from  neighbors 
or  any  companionship  but  that  of  her 
uncongenial  husband.  She  is  terribly 
lonely  and  vaguely  apprehensive.  Her 
only  guests  to-day  have  been  "  yellow 
daisies,"  and  her  husband  sneers  at 
them  as  mere  dandeUons.  He  is  boor- 
ish and  bearish,  and  when  she  reminds 
him  that  she  is  still  waiting  to  be  taken 
on  to  Lowville  to  see  the  cii'cus  and  a 
theayter,  he  does  not  heed  the  omen  of 
her  intolerable  ennui. 

In  Ira's  absence  Jim  Wynd,  whom  Sue 
had  never  seen,  steals  in.  He  is  a  cir- 
cus acrobat,  and  under  a  linen  "duster" 
is   clad  in   full   regalia  of  tights   and 


The  Anniversary  Celebration. — Act  II. 
Photograph  bjr   Byron. 


Miss  Annie  Russell  as  Sue. 
Pfaototcrapb  by  Tach   firo*..  New  York. 


spangles.  He  has  killed  a  man  in  a 
quaiTel  and  is  pursued  by  the  Sheriff, 
Sue  hides  him  in  a  bam  loft  and  when 
the  Sheriff'  comes  with  a  deputy,  lies 
glibly  to  them.  The  Sheriff  is  a  sad 
old  flSrt  in  his  cinide  way,  and  Ira  grows 
furiously  jealous  of  him.  Sues  lethar- 
gy is  all  gone  now,  and  she  plays  the 
two  men  off  against  each  other  with 
delicious  itiilleiy,  to  keep  them  from 
thinking  of  her  hidden  protege.  When 
opportunity  offers  she  talks  with  her 
acrobat,  and  he  dazzles  and  fascinates 
her  like  a  beautiful  bird  of  paradise. 
He  lies  to  her  and  gives  her  a  kiss, 
w^hich  she  takes  with  the  fieiy  inno- 
cence of  a  first  love-token.  She  brings 
him  the  vaquero  costume*  for  a  disguise, 
and  things  to  eat  and  drink.  She  even 
persuades  Ira  to  teach  her  to  load  his 
unloaded  gun,  secretly  determined  to 
use  it  to  protect  her  glittering  visitor. 
She  loads  it,  all  but  the  shot,  intending 
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The  Vigilance  Committee  receives  an  unexpected  witneM.— Act  Hi. 
Photofpnph  by  Bjroo. 


to  put  in  a  double  charge  of  that,  later, 
when  Ira  is  unaware.  She  consults  her 
mirror,  dons  her  bright  dress,  and  is 
altogether  changed,  inspirited,  alive. 

The  /S^Aeri^  decides  to  spend  the  night 
at  Lone  Farms,  though  his  host  is  far 
from  cordiaL  He  and  his  deputy  sleep 
in  separate  sheds,  and  Ira  goes  to  his 
room  in  wild  jealousy.  The  Sheriff 
snifEis  tobacco,  rises,  and  starts  sus- 
piciously for  the  loft  where  Wynd  is 
smoking,  just  as  Sue  slips  out  for  the 
stolen  sweets  of  another  talk  with  the 
acrobat.  Ira  looks  out  of  an  upper 
window  and  sees  the  Sheriff  and  Sue. 
He  reappears  with  his  gun.  The  am- 
orous Sheriff  gives  a  gasp  of  delight 
at  Sue,  and  starts  toward  her.  The 
acrobat  peers  out  of  the  loft  door, 
and,  thinking  himself  trapped,  shoots 
the  Sheriff  from  behind.  Ira  fires  at 
the  same  moment  and  disappears.  The 
acrobat  runs  out,  gathers  the  horrified, 
unresisting  Sue  in  his  arms  and  rushes 
away.  The  deputy  finds  the  prostrate 
Sheriff,  thinks  him  dead,  and  picking 
up  a  pair  of  spangled  tights  starts  on  a 
hunt  for  the  acrobat.  The  Sheriff  re- 
covers  from  the  first  shock,  finds  him- 
self shot  through  the  leg,  and,  though 
desperately  pained,  staggers  oflf  in  pur- 


suit Ira  enters,  finding  the  victim  of 
his  jealousy  gone,  as  well  as  his  wife ;  he 
thinks  Sue  has  fled  mih  the  Sheriff  and 
breaks  down,  sobbing  over  the  "  yellow 
daisies "  of  her  sufficiently  lively  anni- 
versary. 

The  moment  when  the  Sheriff  is 
covered  by  the  two  weapons  is  an  ex- 
citing one  dramatically.  The  figures 
are  also  especially  well  placed. 

The  third  act  takes  place  three  months 
later,  in  town.  The  deputy  is  telling  the 
imperturbable  Silas  how  his  daughter's 
anniversary  went,  how  he  himself  has 
captured  the  acrobat,  whom  the  Vigi- 
lance Committee  has  taken  away  from 
him  ;  and  how  Ira  and  Sue  and  the 
Sheriff  have  all  disappeared. 

The  Vigilance  Committee  now  con- 
venes to  tiy  the  prisoner.  Here  one 
gets  some  of  the  pui-e  Bret  Harte  brew. 
The  chairman,  Judge  Lynch,  conducts 
court  with  all  the  dignity  consistent 
with  a  collarless  b'iled  shirt,  a  frock 
coat,  and  knee-boots.  Jim  Wynd  is 
first  tried  for  his  first  victim.  The 
Judge  objects  to  tlieir  "ringing  in  a 
stale  corpse,"  one  three  months  old,  on 
him.  Since  Wynd's  victim  was  a  bad 
man  anyway,  he  is  promptly  acquitted 
of  his  first  murder.     Indeed  the  fact 
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that  he  killed  an  officer  of  the  law  who 
was  pursuing  him  for  the  trivial  of- 
fence of  shooting  a  card-sharp,  renders 
the  decision  of  that  case  also  ticklish ; 
was  he  not  really  acting  in  self-defence  ? 
The  committee  is  looking  on  Wynd 
almost  with  favor,  when  the  deputy 
drops  the  remark  that  Wynd  stole  Ira's 
horse.  Now  the  blase  conunittee  leaps 
to  its  feet  with  pistols  and  yells. 

At  this  turbulent  moment  Ira  enters, 
ex  machina  again,  to  save  the  inno- 
cent man  of  whose  peril  he  has  heard. 
He  killed  the  Sheriff  in  jealousy.  The 
committee  beams  in  approval.  Wynd 
neatly  shifts  the  blame  on  Ira*8  shoul- 
ders and  explains  that  he  carried  off 
Sue  because  she  asked  him  to.  She 
was  "so  much  deadweight,  but  she 
was  a  lady,  and  I  was  no  dog."  The 
Vigilantes  glow  with  admiration. 

Now  Sue  enters  to  say  that  Ira*8 
gun  was  not  loaded.  He  did  not  kill 
the  Sherif,  "  I  did ! "  yelled  Ira.  Pis- 
tols and  yells  again.  The  cause  ?  He 
had  contradicted  a  lady!  After  this 
delicious  inconsistency,  enter  a  rumor 
that  the  State  troops  are  coming  to 
take  the  prisoner  from  the  Vigilantes. 
They  stop  long  enough  to  give  Wynd 
a  chance  for  his  life.  A  tree  outside 
thrusts  out  one  limb  that  is  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground  and  fifteen  from 
the  window.  If  the  acrobat  can  leap 
to  it  and  drop  to  the  ground,  he  is  his 
own  property.     A  space  is  cleared  and 


he  runs  and  dives  into  space  and  the 
waiting  mattress,  while  the  crowd  bet 
on  his  chances. 

He  lands  safely  and  the  committee 
disperse  with  dignity  by  a  back  way. 
The  Sheriff  enters,  aiive  and  well,  and 
passes  on  with  much  ogling  of  Sue. 
The  door-mat  Parson  steps  in,  explains 
that  he  had  taken  Sue  from  Jim  Wynd 
the  night  of  the  anniversary,  had  ex- 
posed Wynd's  character  till  she  hated 
ner  acrobat,  and  had  kept  her  intact 
since.  After  much  pleading  on  Sue's 
part,  and  the  Parson's  intercession  and 
reproof  of  the  "  loveless  marriage,"  the 
two,  now  grown  to  love  each  other 
through  much  trial  and  privation,  em- 
brace just  before  the  curtain  hides. 

The  play  has  many  wretched  details, 
but  it  has  other  details  of  complete 
charm.  Structurally  crude,  its  theme  is 
marked  with  insight  into  the  dismal, 
the  humorous  and  the  picturesque  side 
of  life  on  the  plains.  The  locale  it 
chooses,  the  customs  it  employs,  the 
characters  it  parades  are  all  of  our  ain 
countree.  This  is  reason  enough  for 
giving  it  high  approval  In  character- 
ization there  are  countless  little  touches 
to  afford  delight. 

To  Miss  Annie  Russell  are  due  the 
honors  of  the  acting.  She  has  a  field 
of  her  own  in  which  she  is  quite  im- 
rivaUed.  Her  pathos  is  as  lifelike  and 
as  telling  as  her  lighter  moods  are 
irresistible.      So   natural    is   she   that 


Jim  Wynd  decides  his  own  case —Act  III. 
Pbotogmph  by  Bj-ron. 
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slie  could  give  Cinderella  complete 
plausibility.  Mr.  Joseph  Haworth  as 
Ira  was  theatrical  and  unconvincing 
throughout.  Mr.  Guy  Standing's  Jim 
Wynd  carried  an  English  accent  an  inch 
thick,  but  was  shapely  and  just  the 
devil-may-care  rake  he  should  be.     Mr. 


Theodore  Roberts,  Mr.  Horace  Lewis, 
and  Miss  Anita  Bothe  gave  perfect  art 
to  the  realization  of  the  Sheriff y  Silas, 
and  the  happy  young  countiy  wife. 
The  scenery  of  the  production  is  quite 
perfect,  Mr.  E.  G.  Unitt's  second  act 
being  especially  well  laid  out. 


ART  AND   FASHION   IN   DINNER-GIVING 
By  Grace  E  Drew 


YOUR  experienced  hostess  tells 
you  it  is  of  foremost  importance, 
when  entertaining  at  table,  that 
the  board  present  at  sight  an  attrac- 
tive appearance.  The  senses  and  fancy 
at  once  must  be  captivated;  for  men 
talk,  women  smile,  and  gallantry  and 
grace  find  nimble  way  when  the  imagi- 
nation has  feasted.  A  dinner-company 
early  pleased  is  likely  to  be  a  dinner- 
party entirely  successful  How  then  in 
careful  detail,  we  may  seek  to  leani, 
does  the  knowing  hostess  arrange  her 
bounties  that  there  shall  come  about 
this  spontaneous  inspiriting  ? 

By  modem  magic,  the  rules  of  which 
she  continually  is  discovering.  To- 
day the  mistress  of  a  home,  hostess  of 
a  refined  company,  needs  to  understand 


Not  so  many  years  ago  the  average 
dinner-party  was  a  combined  effort  of 
the  stationer,  the  florist,  and  the  ca- 
terer. The  hostess  was  only  courtesy 
head,  being  spared  all  thought  save 
dread  of  the  function.  The  table,  with 
everything  expensive  which  could  be 
found  at  fiie  caterer's  and  florist's,  was 
piled  even  to  creaking  protestation* 
No  one  enjoyed  the  meal.  In  all  ways 
it  was  too  expensive.  To-dp-y  this  is 
changing. 

Women  in  general  are  coming  to  un- 
derstand that  the  hostess  who  reaUy 
entertains,  pleases  through  the  free  ex- 
pression of  her  charming  individuality ; 
that  the  butcher  and  baker  and  can- 
delabra-maker, in  preparing  the  dinner, 
work  with  her.     She  is  assisted,  not 


Not  Good. 


values.  She  who  would  give  a  dinner 
which  shall  be  a  joy  to  gentle-people, 
must  know  the  art  of  combining  arts  ; 
proportions  in  light,  color,  food,  sound, 
perfume,  fabric,  finance,  ware,  diplo- 
macy, brotherly  love — she  will  need  to 
use  them  all. 


dominated,  by  them.  Frequently  it  is 
her  own  designs  that  the  stationer  is 
asked  to  execute  in  menus,  the  florist 
in  blossoms;  to  the  caterer  she  gives 
exact  orders  for  tested  goodies.  And 
all  these  specialists  are  able,  because 
of  their  experience,  correctly  to  inter- 


NoTE.— The  examples  of  table  decoration  ased  to  illustrate  this  article  are  famished  by  the  conrtesj  of  Th€ 

American  Fioritt, 
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pret,  if  not  to  inspire,  Madam's  orders. 
Some  of  these  helpers  are  artists  and, 
for  their  part,  do  not  need  a  hostess's 
imaginations.  Through  studying  her 
purse  and  characteristics  they  are  able 
to  arrange  the  skeleton  of  a  perfect 
dinner.  Madam's  confident  touch 
wanting  throughout,  however,  the  feast 


ual.  A  hostess  has  so  disciplined  her 
attendants  that  they  should  move  as 
clock-work  during  the  dinner.  Order 
and  art  -  appreciation  thus  having  be- 
come innate,  guests  desiring,  at  least 
presumably,  one  another's  pleasure,  a 
dinner-company  is  able  to  relax  from 
its  recollection  of  how  it  should  con- 


Undesirabie. 


in  progress  yet  is  oppressively  ceremo- 
nious; the  guests  are  sure  to  retire 
unenlivened ;  and  the  hostess,  thankful 
at  the  end,  if  the  dinner  went  off  with- 
out accident,  seeks  a  tea-gown  and  ''a 
little  minute's  peace." 

The  difference  between  an  informal 
and  a  formal  dinner  appears  to  be, 
then,  largely  a  matter  of  skill  in  its  con- 
ducting. The  more  formality  the  less 
ari     The  more  art  the  less  obtrusive- 


duct  itself,  and  to  seek,  blended  with 
good  physical  food,  with  light  and 
color,  the  delights  of  intelligent  inter- 
mingling of  mind  and  spirit  Thus  it 
has  come  about  that  the  ambition  of  a 
wise  woman,  even  of  fashion,  is  to  en- 
tertain at  table,  completely,  delight- 
fully, without  affectation  or  rigidity. 

Favor-giving  at  dinner,  except  to  in- 
timates or  celebrities,  among  the  refined 
is  obsolete.     There  is  only  one  explana- 


Meaningless. 


ness.  Dignity  no  longer  is  deemed  a 
quality  which  is  adjusted  with  the 
evening  clothing.  Churchmen,  for  ex- 
ample, are  famously  among  our  best 
diners.  Whatever  of  miiih  and  socia- 
bility is  lacking,  it  is  their  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  supply  it. 

"With  young  persons  good  manners, 
these  days,  are  supposed  to  be  habit- 


tion  of  the  custom.  A  host  in  present- 
ing to  his  guests  costly  souvenirs  which 
they  could  lug  home,  hoped  long  to 
hold  himself  well  in  their  favor.  It  is 
memorable  that  a  certain  company  of 
cultivated  persons,  entertained  at  din- 
ner by  a  man  newly  rich,  were  so 
shocked  at  the  costliness  of  the  favors 
laid  by  their  plates  that  they  refused 
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Orchids  and  Ferns. 


to  carry  or  to  allow  them  to  be  sent  to 
their  lodgings.  Not  again  would  any 
of  the  company  accept  an  invitation  to 
his  board. 

Favors,  appropriate  ones,  are  yet  in 
vogue  for  ladies'  luncheons.  Occa- 
sionally they  are  given  at  men's  din- 
ners, out  good  taste  permits,  where 
men  and  women  dine  together,  only 
presents  of  flowers,  or  specially  signifi- 
cant, inexpensive  trinkets. 

That  social  intercourse  has  been 
stilted,  in  a  land  where  so  recently  our 


gaining  a  hint  of  the  real  meaning  of 
hospitality,  and  are  setting  about  the 
making  our  home  entertainments  not 
only  unobjectionable  but  enjoyable. 
As  one  little  girl  after  a  children's  party 
put  it : 

''  Mamma,  I  had  such  a  lovely  time 
I  foTgot  I  was  behaving." 

The  late  Madame  Blavatsky,  I  have 
been  told  by  a  guest,  was  an  ideal 
hostess.  Her  table  was  always  spread 
for  half  a  dozen  more  than  specially 
had  been  bidden,  all  friends  being  in- 


Pyramidal  Design. 


forefathers  were  battling  with  the  ele- 
ments and  with  savages,  is  not  sur- 
prising. There  have  been  only  few 
among  us  who  could  afford  the  luxury 
of  true  gentility.  It  was  natural, 
however,  security  from  the  attacks  of 
man,  beast,  and  weather  established, 
that  so  progressive  a  people  as  the 
Americans,  in  spite  of  our  egoism, 
should  think  at  once  of  social  inter- 
course. Natural,  too,  that  our  first 
efforts  should  have  been  over-large. 
But  one  does  not  want  to  pass  on  to 
further  details  without  adding  that  it 
is  worth  noting  that  so  soon  we  are 


vited  to  come  in  when  they  pleased. 
Madame  Blavatsky's  choices  in  food 
were  felicitous,  and  she  possessed  that 
charming  gift,  the  ability  to  appear  as 
having  taken  no  extra  pains  for  her 
visitors'  pleasure. 

Assuming  that  the  reader  will  par- 
don details  vnih  which  he  may  be 
familiar,  an  imaginary  board  will  be 
covered  modishly.  By  preference,  the 
table  is  round;  next  in  order,  oval, 
then  square,  last  oblong.  The  sequence 
has  to  do  with  the  ease  with  which  con- 
versation may  be  carried  on,  and  the 
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advantages  of  one  shape  over  another 
in  decorating. 

First  the  top  is  laid  with  a  wool 
spread  which  shall  protect  the  wood 
and  deaden  sounds  from  the  vibrating 
wares.  The  table-cloth  itself  should  be 
of  the  choicest  white  linen,  as  fine  as 
the  purse  will  allow.  Fancy  dinner- 
spreads  are  no  more  chosen  by  women 
of  taste,  except  for.  luncheons ;  when 
the  linen  maybe  as  elaborate,  even  fanci- 
ful, combined  with  lace  over  silk,  as  is 


are  often  seen  ;  satin  combinations  less 
frequently.  Many  hostesses  write 
their  own  menus  upon  thick  white 
cards. 

China  is  pure  white,  of  graceful 
shape;  or,  if  colored,  the  decorations 
are  artistic.  All  large  splashes  of  color, 
pronounced  figurings,  whatever  the  ex- 
pense, are  crude.  Dessert  wares  may 
be  more  fanciful,  and  doilies  exquisitely 
embroidered.  Glasses  are  of  white,  the 
finest  cut,  graceful  rather  than  heavy. 


Shape  len. 


desired  according  to  the  age  of  guests. 
The  younger  they  are,  the  fussier. 

Napkins  at  dinner  are  large,  square, 
white  ;  if  liked,  monogrammed.  Strange 
devices  in  the  folding  of  serviettes  are 
left  to  the  public  waiter.  Properly, 
napkins  are  folded  with  precision. 
Menus  and  place  cards,  the  latter  indi- 
cating each  guest's  position,  are  as  nice 
as  may  be  afforded.  Wee  water-color- 
ings, of  whatever  objects  may  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  nature  of  the  dinner. 


The  tiny  liqueur  glass,  however,  may 
be  of  a  color,  and  enamelled  in  con- 
trasts. White  liqueur-holders  are  over- 
turned too  easily. 

Knives  and  forks  are  arranged  at  the 
sides  of  the  plate  space.  In  those  houses 
where  dinners  seem  to  serve  themselves, 
there  is  exactness  at  every  stage  of  their 
development.  This  is  precisely  what  is 
done  last  before  a  ceremonious  dinner 
is  announced : 

One  servant  walks  around  the  table 


Unredeemable. 
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Rather  Good. 


placing  a  roll  within  the  folds  of  each 
napkin.  Another  follows  him  to  put 
cracked  ice  in  every  goblet,  and  a  third 
man  fills  them  with  water.  Then,  by 
some  witchery,  a  spirited  company  ap- 
pears! Beauty,  chivahy,  music,  radi- 
ance, life,  happiness  I  Eveiy  guest  by 
prearrangement  neighbored  fortunate- 
ly ;  all  in  all,  a  splendid  dinner  I 

When  the  food  is  served  from  the 
butler's  pantry,  as  in  all  fashionable 
instances,  there  is  upon  the  dining- 
tablcj  at  the  entrance  of  the  guests, 
not  a  morsel  that  would  serve  a  sordid 
hungiy  man  but  bread  and  water.  It 
seems  a  pretty  symbol.  In  cases  there 
may  be  carafes  of  claret,  and  bon-bon 
dishes  of  salted  almonds,  perhaps  rad- 
ishes. 

There  is  the  temptation  here  to  en- 
large upon  the  food  details,  but  the 
purpose  of  this  account  mainly  con- 
siders spirit  and  decoration  in  dinner- 
giving.  In  searching  for  illustrations, 
I  have  met  the  difficulty,  which,  if  my 
point  is  well  taken,  that  the  dinner  of 


to-day  expresses  individuality,  I  should 
have  expected.  There  are  few  available 
photographic  records  of  successful  dec- 
oration. 

The  example  marked  "Not  good" 
for  most  tastes,  upon  first  or  second 
thought,  will  suggest  too  strongly  a 
carefully  tended  mound.  Ever\'  floral 
design  ought  to  mean  something,  but 
this  florist  evidently  was  an  under- 
taker's assistant,  and  had  too  much 
skill  in  his  special  line  rightly  to  bother 
about  dinner  -  decorations.  With  its 
meaningless  design,  unless  it  represents 
a  life-preserver,  the  picture  named  "  Un- 
desirable "  speaks  for  itself. 

"  Meaningless  "  is  a  formless  heap  of 
roses  ;  the  candles  are  not  straight,  and 
they  should  have  had  shades.  Glares  are 
to  be  avoided.  The  roses  at  the  plates 
are  frivolously  wound  with  crepe-paper. 

In  **  Orchids  and  Ferns,"  aside  from 
the  objection  that  the  china  is  too 
strongly  colored,  the  centre-piece  is 
higher  than  it  should  be.  Flowei-s 
and   candelabra   ought   never   to    pre- 


Excellent. 
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vent  neighboring.  The  idea  of  a 
thicket,  in  this  picture,  is  brought  out 
Lilies  are  rather  delicate  for  a 
masculine  dinner,  but  the  "Pyrami- 
dal "  figure,  if  built  from  sturdy  plants 
and  blossoms,  would  have  ai*t  value. 
"  Shapeless  "  and  "  Unredeemable  "  are 
as  blocks  of  ice  or  oyster-crates,  the 
stems  of  the  flowers  plunged  therein. 
"  Shapeless's  "  china  is  too  heavy,  and 
there  is  a  detached  border  of  dead 
maidenhaii*  fern  around  the  base  of 
the  seeming  oyster-basket  "XJnre- 
deemable's"    apparent  ice-block  basis 


leaves,  branches,  wild  flowers.  Whether 
in  seiTice  there  is  only  one  maid,  or 
lione,  the  spirit  of  hospitality,  the  ab- 
sence of  affectation,  presence  of  refine- 
ment, pleasure  of  host  and  hostess  and 
their  guests,  may  be  entire.  Wealth 
brings  a  responsibility  in  its  social  dis- 
pensing, from  the  like  of  which  poor 
folk  are  fairly  free. 

Thorley,  Mtist  in  blossoms,  has 
planned  for  Godey's  IMagazine  a  Holly 
Dinner. 

"No  one,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Thor- 


Th«  blRek  linM  lire  holly  brnnches;   cirrlM  with  dot  In  c»ntn>,  bolly 
tract  in  •ilrar  cup* ;   circies  with  croM  in  centre,  cand«l«br». 

Diagram  for  a  Holly  Dinner. 


also  has  an  unnecessary  fringe  of  green 
and  flecks  of  fern  at  the  covei-s  that 
seem  lonely.  "Rather  Oood,"  though 
the  design  unsatisfies  because  of  its 
straight  lines,  has  crumpled  linen. 
That  is  inexcusable. 

"  Excellent "  is  a  bed  of  violets. 
"  Chrysanthemums,"  yellow,  is  ap- 
proved upon  authority.  At  the  left 
side  of  the  centre-piece  is  a  bunch  of 
violets.  Violet  ribbon  seems  to  tie  its 
fellow-colored  blossoms  to  their  foster 
parents,  the  chrysanthemums.  It  is  a 
purple  and  gold  dinner. 

All  floral  figures  should  have  self- 
evident  aesthetic  right  to  be.  But  no 
one  is  too  poor,  if  the  heart  is  rich, 
to  give  pleasure  at  his  board  in  these 
altruistic  days.  The  loveliest  decora- 
tions may  be  worked  out  from  autumn 


ley,  "  would  think  of  using  flowers  upon 
the  table  on  Christmas  Day." 

The  diagram  will  sei*ve  to  show  what 
is  meant  by  the  necessity,  when  deco- 
rating a  dinner-table,  for  a  graceful  out- 
line in  tlie  mind.  How,  effectively,  to 
knot  ribbon,  to  place  candelabra  and 
small  silver  or  cut  glass  or  porcelain 
fern-dishes,  also  is  indicated. 

The  table  is  round,  set  with  twenty 
covera  ;  ten  for  men,  ten  for  women. 
And  the  centre  decoration  measures 
four  feet.  It  also  is  circular,  and  is  a 
low  bed  of  holly.  A  basket,  called  a 
plateau,  is  the  real  foundation.  The  pla- 
teau, with  moss,  is  concealed  by  branches 
bearing  shining  green  leaves  and  a  lux- 
urious plenty  of  berries.  Around  the 
holly-bed  is  a  line  of  berried  branches. 
This  wreath  is  a  dozen  inches  from  the 
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main  piece,  and  at  the  right,  a  little 
from  the  middle,  is  tied  a  huge  bow, 
with  wandering  ends,  of  five-inch  scar- 
let-satin ribbon.  Its  purpose  is  the 
pretension  to  tie  the  narrow  wreath  to 
the  centre  ornamentation.  In  common 
with  other  artists,  Thorley  deplores  the 
use  of  ribbons  where  they  do  not  seem 
to  serve  a  purpose. 

From  the  left  centre — it  is  left  in  the 
diagram — running  to  the  point  marked 
X,  which  is  a  candelabrum,  silver,  glass, 
or  porcelain,  is  another  line  of  holly. 
Again,  two  narrow  lengths  formed  of 
branches  incline  to  the  right  and  taper 
to  a  twig. 


holidays  men  are,  with  the  ladies,  en- 
couraged to  decorate  themselves. 

This  general  design  may  be  varied  by- 
setting  at  the  centre  of  the  table  and  in 
place  of  the  holly  shrubs,  small  auri- 
caria  trees.  These  are  the  pert  little 
green  fellows  that  you  think  are  some 
fashionable  sort  of  spruce.  At  a  good 
sum,  they  take  spruce's  place  as  make- 
believe  Christmas-trees  upon  modish 
dinner-tablea 

It  is  impossible  to  learn  of  the  flor- 
ists at  the  time  of  writing  what  may  be 
the  fads  in  table-flowers  this  winter. 
Orchids,  if  they  can  be  afforded,  al- 
ways are  in  good  style.     Yellow  chry- 


^1 


m  I'M!''  ■  111 Hii  '':''' 


Chrysanthemums. 


The  small  dots  in  circles  indicate  lit- 
tle silver  fern-dishes  holding  a  tiny 
holly-tree.  It  may  be  suspected  that 
these  trees  bear  more  plums  than  nat- 
ure grew  thereon. 

At  the  left  of  each  woman's  plate, 
not  marked  in  the  diagram,  tied  with  a 
scarlet  baby-ribbon,  is  laid  a  corsage 
bunch  of  holly  six  inches  across.  In 
every  man's  plate,  upon  the  napkin,  in 
waiting  for  him,  is  a  small  sprig,  a  bou- 
tonniere  of  leaves  and  berries.  Bou- 
tonnidres  for  men  are  not  in  fine  favor 
for  general  dinners.     Upon  high  and 


santhemums  are  desirable,  and  so  are 
violets.  lilies  of  the  valley,  unre- 
lieved by  color,  are  melancholy.  Pink 
bridesmaid  roses,  combined  with  vio- 
lets, are  a  beautiful  table  decoration. 
The  Mrs.  Morgan,  a  blush-rose  pink  ; 
the  meteor,  a  red,  and  the  American 
beauty,  which  it  would  be  an  affront  to 
describe,  are  in  high  dinner  favor. 
Quantities  of  ferns  are  used.  Espe- 
cially the  faileyence,  which  is  a  variety 
of  maidenhair,  but  varying  in  hue  in 
each  plant  from  nearly  white  to  deep 
green. 
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White  dinners,  roses,  may  be  depress- 
ing, white  roses  having  no  perfume. 
Yet  in  decorating  sometimes  they  are 
used  with  other  blossoms  which  give 
odor.     Decided  colors  in  ribbons  help. 

A  novel  idea  of  a  prominent  florist  is 
a  Scotch-heather  dinner.  The  shrubs 
are  not  more  than  eight  laches  in 
height  The  leaves  are  like  sage-brush, 
but  the  tiny  rouge-pink  flowers  bloom 
tumultuously.  Bibbons,  correspond- 
ingly, are  rouge  pink,  which  is  of  pur- 
plish tinge. 

Mr.  Thorley  calls  the  attention  of  the 
amateur  table  -  decorator  to  the  im- 
portance of  arranging  light  and  calor 
with  reference  to  the  effect  they  shall 
have  upon  guests  the  moment  they  en- 
ter the  room,  and  upon  the  faces  and 
toilettes  during  the  evening.  **  It  is  not 
possible  to  overvalue  the  importance 
of  first  impressions,  or  the  permanent 
effect  of  light  sabtilely  concealed,  and 
color  generously  revealed,  upon  the 
evening's  pleasure." 


It  is  a  fancy  of  the  artist  whom  we 
are  quoting,  as  the  last  touch  to  his 
decorations,  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
table  and  toss  a  dozen  or  an  armful, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  board,  of 
roses,  if  it  is  a  rose-dinner,  carelessly 
over  the  table.  Sometimes  they  fall  on 
the  glasses,  or  seek  a  bed  in  the  bonbon 
dish.  Wherever  they  fall,  there  they  lie. 
The  guests  are  supposed  to  do  with 
these  waifs  as  they  like.  Women  break 
from  them  the  stems  and  tuck  the  roses 
in  their  hair  in  their  individual  style, 
or  into  the  corsage. 

"What,"  I  asked,  "with  your  wide 
experience  in  the  art  of  dinner-giving, 
your  knowledge  of  human  nature,  pres- 
ent style,  past  mistakes,  women's  re- 
sources and  men's  delights,  would  you 
say,  for  a  woman  who  hopes  to  enter- 
tain pleasurably  at  table,  is  the  most 
telling  fact  to  be  remembered?  " 

His  eyes  twinkled  merrily  as  he  said : 
"  That  everything,  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time,  should  be  perfect" 


A   HARD-TIMES  CHRISTMAS 


By  Rupert  Hughes 


AN  old-fashioned  sort  of  yam  about 
an  old-fashioned  kind  of  Christ- 
'  mas — one  with  peace,  like  snow, 
and  snow  like  peace,  on  earth ;  and  in 
the  air  good- will  and  sleigh-bells;  an 
old-fashioned  Christmas : 

'93 — hatefullest  of  years  to  the  mem- 
ory of  this  generation — struck  down  a 
pitiful  many  of  fair  fortunes  and  un- 
dermined more  for  its  successor  years 
to  drag  under. 

Certain  of  the  assaults  and  sieges  of 
its  panic,  however,  seemed  quite  vain. 
And  the  vainest  seeming  of  all  surely 
was  its  attempt  on  the  banking  house 
of  which  John  Shelton  was  the  back- 
bone, the  medulla  oblongata,  the  cere- 
brum, and  about  everything  else.  The 
letters  S-H-E-L-T-O-N  spelt  Solidity 
in  the  commercial  lexicon.  His  rating 
in  the  commercial  agencies  was  the 
best  their  code  afforded.  His  word 
was  held  as  good  as  his  bond ;  and  his 
check,  as  a  Government  bond. 


Like  many  another  architect  of  a 
Babel  tower  of  wealth,  John  Shelton 
worked  from  the  ground,  up ;  from  rich 
black  soil,  up.  He  began  life  on  a  farm. 
Shelton  had  never  travelled,  and  he 
never  expected  to  travel,  from  his  own 
country,  when  he  married  his  pick  of 
the  girls  thereabouts,  and  settled  down 
to  serve  the  whims  of  the  weather  and 
snatch  what  crumbs  he  could  harvest 
therefrom. 

But  now  a  granger  that  was  bom  in 
the  Eighteen-Twenties  and  married  in 
the  'Fifties  worked  for  his  living.  The 
chariot  -  like  machines  the  farmer  of 
to-day  drives  over  his  broad  acres,  would 
have  seemed  fiery  chariots  of  ease  and 
luxury  to  young  Shelton.  And  one  day 
he  grew  overweary  of  grubbing  the  pen- 
ury of  his  New  England  homestead. 
He  threw  down  his  hoe  and  cursed  him- 
self for  a  slave,  and  promised  himself  a 
break  for  liberty. 

How  he  mortgaged  his  farm  for  a 
little  cash,  and  embarked  in  a  small 
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business  gingerly,  and  turned  his 
profits  back  into  the  hopper,  and  en- 
larged, ramified,  his  trade  till  he  was 
counted  well-to-do  locally ;  how  he 
grew  to  be  a  small  capitalist,  a  rich 
man,  a  great  financier,  as  famous  as 
proverb  could  make  him — all  this  ro- 
mance of  trade  you  will  find  in  any 
biography  of  contemporai-y  merchant 
princes. 

The  panic  of  '93  left  Shelton's  bank 
in  high  prosperity.  But  Shelton  was 
old  and  as  tired  of  money-farming  as 
he  had  grown  of  seed-nursing,  and  he 
would  not  —  indeed,  he  could  not  — 
give  the  firm's  afOftirs  his  old-time  at- 
tention. So,  while  the  formula,  Shel- 
ton =  Solidity,  stuck  in  the  public  mind, 
matters  began  to  verge  private!}'  on  the 
dead-line.  Outstanding  loans  that 
woidd  have  saved  the  bank's  life  and 
could  have  been  called  in  with  ease,  in 
years  before,  were  now  impossible  of 
collection.  It  was  not  possible,  either, 
to  borrow  enough  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness. Soon  the  news  must  slip  out. 
There  would  be  a  run  on  the  bank.  A 
short  run  would  end  its  career. 

The  aged  ship,  leaking  badly,  was 
kept  afloat  by  the  hard  pumping  of 
subordinates  who  managed  to  bring  it 
into  Christmas  week.  The  younger 
officials  hoped  to  carry  her  back  to  ihe 
Fortunate  Isles,  but  there  was  mutiny. 
The  Captain  had  mutinied !  He  gave 
up  effort  With  the  mistrust  of  hope 
age  teaches,  old  Shelton  counted  every- 
thing, bank,  the  savings  of  a  lifetime — 
everything  as  lost,  unless  some  miracle 
came  to  the  rescue.  His  experience  had 
not  led  him  to  count  miracles  as  stock 
in  trade. 

Shelton's  sons  and  daughters  had  all 
been  lost  to  him  by  death,  or  by  mar- 
riage and  removal  from  town.  The 
tired  old  man  felt  himself  quite  out  of 
the  world.  He  was  about  to  be  shelved 
and  priced  down  as  shop-worn  in  the 
very  market-places  of  his  former  glory. 
He  looked  forward  to  Christmas  as  only 
a  mockery,  a  garish  festival  in  a  grave- 
yard. He  felt  himself  the  butt  of  a 
very  poor  practical  joke  by  Fortune. 

Now  that  Shelton  was  neither  able 
nor  eager  to  find  pleasure  in  money- 
grubbing,  old  traditions  of  old  pleas- 
ures came  trooping  home  to  his  heart 


Ideas  and  sentiments  that  had  been 
exiled  because  they  were  not  practical, 
now  won  their  way  back  for  that  very 
reason.  Most  of  all,  the  Christmases 
of  his  youth  loomed  up  on  the  home- 
sick soul  of  the  old  man.  This  aged 
farmer's  day  in  town  had  been  over- 
long  and  over-busy,  and  evening  called 
him  home  and  away.  He  was  fair 
wearying  for  the  roomy  quietude  and 
the  wide  privacy  of  the  farm-lands; 
but  he  felt  himself  a  prisoner  in  town, 
and  this  made  of  all  tJie  old  memories, 
mockeries. 

A  very  mirror  of  Shelton's  moods 
was  his  wife.  She  had  been  rescued 
from  country  life  before  its  bard  toil 
had  worn  away  her  beauty,  and  she 
had  grown  flexibly  with  their  growing 
luxury,  till  she  fitted  it  perfectly  and 
seemed  to  the  manner  bom.  But 
while  the  city  had  kept  her  beauty 
even  till  now,  when  she  was  regal  and 
her  white  hair  seemed  only  a  very  fit- 
ting crown,  yet  was  her  heart  still  full 
of  an  ache  for  a  sight  of  the  old  lanes, 
the  old  meadows,  the  old  flower-haunted 
groves. 

Of  all  things,  she  most  wanted  to 
wander  through  their  first  home.  It 
had  been  fine  and  new  when  her  John 
was  a  young  buck,  and  she  had  only 
her  maiden  name ;  and  he  had  proposed 
to  her,  and  she  had  disposed  of  him 
as  both  thought  best.  This  house  he 
had  built  for  her,  chiefly  with  his  own 
hands  ;  and  they  two  had  visited  it  to- 
gether when  it  was  bare  of  furnishings 
but  yet  glorified,  sunlit  with  its  future 
office  as  the  nest  of  their  honeymoon. 
Ah,  the  house-warming  after  the  wed- 
ding! the  frantic  fiddler  with  his 
"Money  Musk"  and  his  "Speed-the- 
Plough  "  bouncing  out  of  the  fiddle  I 
and  the  dancing!  All  of  the  young 
men  had  seemed  very  smart  and  grace- 
ful, till  Jack's  turn  came  round  again. 
Then  rivalry  was  vanquished,  effiiced. 

Nowadays,  when  Old  Shelton  came 
home  blue  and  aged,  she,  his  good 
wife,  got  out  faded  memories  from 
the  big  garret  of  the  past,  and  he  grew 
young  and  cheery  for  the  nonce.  The 
nearer  Christmas  came,  the  more  tan- 
talizing and  seductive  the  visions  of 
the  farm  days  grew.  A  little  senti- 
ment   had    survived    his  devotion   to 
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money,  and  he  had  iteyer  sold  the 
place  ;  had  preferred  to  rent  it.  He 
knew  from  numerous  recent  complaints 
and  pleas  for  repairs  that  even  the  old 
house  of  his  young  carpentry  was  still 
standing.  His  whole  soul  longed  to  see 
it  again. 

The  only  telegram  Abe  Conner  got  in 
all  his  life  was  also  the  longest  one  the 
Tillage  operator  had  ever  received.  It 
came  from  the  famous  gold-bug,  John 
Shelton;  it  was  a  money -order,  too, 
and  ordered  Farmer  Conner  off  the 
earth ;  at  least  off  as  much  of  it  as  he 
rented  from  Shelton.  A  letter  fol* 
lowed,  with  more  money,  and  it  Ex- 
plained in  more  detail  how  Mr.  Shelton 
was  eager  to  spend  Christinas  on  his 
old  farm,  if  Mr.  Conner  could  be  in- 
duced to  take  his  family  to  other  parts 
for  their  Own  celebration.  As  the  mone- 
tary compensations  were  not  small,  Mr. 
Conner  accepted  with  wild  delight,  and 
bundled  his  delighted  family  off  to 
Christmas  it — where  but  in  the  city? 
His  train  met  and  passed  one  in  which 
an  elderly  couple  from  the  same  city 
sat  impatiently  eager  for  the  same 
country.  As  the  yokels  saw  the  monot- 
onous fields  quickening  into  houses 
and  shops,  and  lovely  paved  streets 
made  beautiful  with  street-cars  and 
signs,  they  grew  more  and  more  happy. 
As  the  gold-bugs  saw  the  monotonous 
towns  quieting  into  broad  meadows  and 
woods,  they  grew  more  and  more  ra- 
diant. 

The  two  returning  exiles  saw  many 
changes  in  their  old  haunts:  barbed 
wire  webs  had  airily  replaced  the  loung- 
ing rail  fences  of  their  day ;  and  even 
the  styles  of  rural  architecture  had 
found  time  to  change.  But  the  snow 
veiled  everything,  and  it  seemed  not 
so  very  long  since  that  evil  day  they 
trundled  gayly  off  to  the  strange  great 
city.  And  latterly  they  had  found  the 
city  narrow  and  were  trundling  gayly 
back  to  the  country !  Only,  then  it  was 
springtime,  and  now  there  was  snow 
on  all  the  farms  and  all  the  roads  ;  and 
on  their  heads  the  snow  had  drifted ; 
and  through  their  hearts  it  had  crept 
chilly.  But  the  sight  of  the  familiar 
places  was  thawing  their  hearts  back 
into  youth  warm  and  red  as  the  brave 


old  sun  himself,  elbowing  his  way 
through  the  clouds. 

When  their  garrulous  wagoner  drove 
up  to  the  old  farm-house,  the  sight 
overcame  them  with  a  pang  half  bliss, 
half  agony.  Then  he  dumped  out  their 
meagre  baggage  and  bundles  and 
handed  them  the  keys.  They  were  glad 
to  send  him  away  at  once,  and  totter 
through  the  asthmatic  gate,  up  the  door- 
yard  to  the  door. 

The  house  was  the  same,  and  they 
were  the  same,  but  all  three,  now  that 
they  were  met  again,  showed  the  stain 
and  stress  of  many  weathera  So  the 
old  man's  hand  trembled  at  the  key- 
hole, and  when  he  found  his  wife  lean- 
ing on  his  shoulder  and  shaken  with 
sobs,  his  voice  broke  as  he  tried  to  calm 
her. 

At  length  he  flung  the  door  wide 
and  they  entered,  pausing  on  the 
threshold,  reverently,  hushed  as  before 
a  temple.  Yerily,  it  was  the  sanctuaiy 
of  the  memories  of  youth  all  irrevocable 
but  for  these  memories  like  summoned 
shades.  The  wide  low  room  showed 
the  abiding-place  of — not  poverty,  but 
something  akin  to  it  Tet  the  same 
barrenness  of  the  place  had  blossomed 
as  the  rose  in  their  yoimg  eye&  In 
their  old  eyes  it  was  still  a  palace  of 
delights. 

The  sun  that  slanted  in  like  a 
fallen  golden  rafter,  made  all  glorious. 
Two  ghosts  tiptoed  vaguely  through 
the  twilight  of  the  room.  They  were 
the  young  builder  of  this  house  and 
its  first  mistre8&  When  she  melted 
into  the  sunbeam  her  hair  seemed 
made  up  of  the  same  gold,  only  purer 
and  finer-spun  ;  and  her  eyes  light- 
ed up  the  radiant  shaft  like  two  jew- 
els set  in  it.  Old  Shelton  had  gaze 
only  for  this  girlish  spirit  His  wife 
looked  through  her  tears  only  at  the 
tall  lad  that  followed  very  close  upon 
the  skirts  of  the  other  shade.  When 
she  looked  from  his  beauty  to  the  worn 
old  man  at  her  side,  she  saw  how  the 
two  were  the  same,  save  for  bitter  years 
between. 

A  moment  to  fantasies,  and  then 
again  to  matters  of  fact  But  these 
were  not  so  ugly  now  and  here.  The 
old  room  had  some  of  the  very  furnish- 
ings of  their  own  regime:  a  raw-col- 
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Ho  returned  loaded  down  with  a  snow-stained  log. 

ored  print  or  two,  a  motto  she  had 
worked  and  framed,  the  venerable  clock, 
silent  now  but  still  mutely  didactic 
upon  the  value  of  time,  and  the  huge 
indestructible  rocking-chair  that  had 
mothered  them  in  their  young  days 
and  even  held  two  upon  demand,  with 
no  more  complaint  than  a  little  louder 
creak.  That  creak,  too,  was  musical  a 
lullaby  as  ever  musician  wrote. 

The  aged  two  roved  about  and  looked 
everything  over,  exchanging  many  an 
association.  Soon  she  shivered,  and  he 
noted  that  there  was  no  fire  in  the 
cavernous  fireplace.     So  she  gasped : 

"  But  how  shall  we  ever  get  any  logs 
in  ?     There  is  no  servant  to  ring  for." 

Then  he  laughed  aloud  like  a  boy, 
"  I'll  show  you ! "  and  flung  off  his  great- 
coat and  slipped  on  his  gloves,  turned 
up  his  collar,  slapped  on  his  hat,  and 
ran  out  through  the  old  kitchen  and 
out  through  the  snow  to  the  wood-pile, 
whence  he  returned  loaded  down  with 
a  snow-stained  log  and  dry  chipa     She 


got  a  newspaper,  and  they  both  knelt 
down,  almost  forgetting  rheumatism. 
When  they  had  the  blaze  fairly  started 
he  looked  over  at  her,  and  she  looked 
round  at  him,  and  gravity,  or  some 
mysterious  influence,  drew  them  to- 
gether till  their  lips  met  It  was  not 
easy  for  them  to  separate  and  get  to 
their  feet  again,  and  he  was  of  little  aid 
to  her,  for  their  joints  shrieked  that 
they  were  eighty.  But  their  hearts 
whispered,  "You  are  twenty."  So  they 
believed  their  hearts. 

The  kitchen  was  the  next  shrine. 
Mistress  Shelton  hunted  out  the  farm- 
er's wife's  apron  and  put  it  on  as 
proudly  as  if  it  were  an  ermine  corona- 
tion robe,  and  as  gayly  as  the  day  she 
got  the  first  meal  for  him.  A  fire  was 
soon  roaring  in  the  stove,  and  it  was  his 
turn  to  say : 

"  But  how  shall  we  ever  get  any  din- 
ner—  I  mean  supper?  There  is  no 
servant  to  ring  for." 

She  tittered  like  a  girl,  and  for  an- 
swer shook  at  him  a  ladle  she  had 
taken  for  a  sceptre.  Then  there  must 
be  much  ransacking  of  cupboard 
and  pantry  and  cellar,  and  many  a  trip 
to  the  smoke-house.  The  billowy  strut 
of  a  turkey  strolling  leisurely  to  his 
night's  lodging  reminded  them  of  the 
elaborately  dressed — or  undressed  — 
fowl  they  had  bought  and  brought  for 
their  Christmas  dinner.  With  an  alarm 
bom  of  their  town  experience,  both 
hurried  out  to  where  tJieir  Jehu  had 
dumped  the  bundles.  There  the  par- 
cels waited,  undisturbed,  of  course  ;  for 
where  there  is  nobody  to  steal,  the 
Eighth  Commandment  vnll  be  seldom 
broken.  Mr.  Shelton,  on  finding  the 
things  that  were  not  lost,  drew  a  long 
breath  and  commented : 

"  Imagine  a  man  leaving  a  Christmas 
turkey  out  on  his  doorstep  in  New 
York  for  half  an  hour!  Oh,  where 
would  the  turkey  be  then,  poor  thing?  " 

"  I  can  tell  better  where  it  would  not 
be."  the  wife  must  say. 

"  And  where  is  that  ?  "  is  his  obliging 
query. 

"On  the  doorstep,  of  course,"  she 
cried,  and,  chuckling  at  their  own  min- 
strelsy, they  got  themselves  back  into 
the  house  with  all  their  burdens  in  their 
arms  and  none  in  their  hearts. 
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And  now  twilight  came  trailing  across 
the  fields  like  smoke,  and  they  must 
light  the  old  glass  lamp,  whose  shape 
attained  the  maximum  of  ugliness  and 
the  minimum  of  stability  and  illumi- 
nation. While  she  experimented  at  the 
stove  and  cudgelled  back  her  memories 
of  how  she  used  to  cook  the  simples  of  a 
f  armer  s  diet,  she  put  him  to  setting  the 
table.  He  never  knew  how  many  things 
she  spoiled  at  the  stove  before  she 
dared  call  her  dubiously  digestible 
menu  "supper."  Womanlike,  she  con- 
cealed her  own  discomfiture  in  raillery 
at  his  awkwardness  with  the  dishes. 
He  broke  only  three  plates,  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  two  or  more  very  ornate 
pressed-glass  dishes  in  the  course  of 
his  butlery  ;  so  they  sat  down  content. 

Their  lungs  had  gulped  deep  draughts 
of  air  innocent  of  city  soot,  and  sharp 
with  the  flavor  of  leagues  of  pure  snow, 
and  this  was  cocktails  enough  to 
sharpen  the  dyspepsia  of  a  Chesterfield 
into  the  appetite  of  an  Oliver  Twist. 
These  two  gray  town  rodents  fell  on 
their  rural  spread  with  the  zeal  of 
country  mice. 

They  had  not  gone  deeply  into  the 
discussion  of  the  biU-of-fare  before 
them  when  the  hostess  stopped  sud- 
denly with  an 

"  Oh,  John— er,  Jack " 

Here  he  must  leap — or,  more  accu- 
rately, labor — to  his  feet  and  run — 1 
should  say,  hobble — around  the  table 
and  put  into  a  kiss  his  delight  at  the 
dear  nickname  of  his  youth. 

When  he  was  back  in  his  seat  she 
went  on : 

"Jack,  dear!  we  forgot  the  grace  I  " 

Then  the  two  snowy  heads  were  bent, 
and  he  mumbled  a  gratitude  he  never 
felt  more  keenly.  He  hesitated  over 
the  ceremonial  that  had  fallen  into  dis- 
use at  his  table  in  town,  but  though 
the  form  of  the  old  prayer  halted,  the 
spirit  of  it  went  up  like  a  lark. 

Even  after  they  had  eaten  all  that  she 
had  prepared,  the  old  man  kept  garru- 
lous over  the  success  of  her  cookery. 
The  stomach  had  no  chance  to  protest  at 
the  strange  tasks  put  upon  it,  so  radi- 
ant was  his  heart  with  the  returning 
flood  of  old-time  happinesses,  when  he 
was  a  tired  young  giant  and  she  was 
his  fine  young  spouse.    Even  her  old 


blushes  came  furiously  back,  and  when 
he  came  up  behind  her  as  she  stood 
washing  the  dishes,  and  popped  a  kiss 
behind  her  ear,  she  turned  in  malicious 
delight  and  tried  to  give  him  a  cuff 
across  his  own.  And  now  she  is  tuck- 
ing a  towel  into  his  waistcoat  pockets 
and  he  is  vdping  the  dishes  she  washes. 
He  shows  all  the  glad  discomfiture  of 
Hercules  when  young  Omphale  took 
away  his  club  and  gave  him  her  distaff 
instead. 

Suddenly  they  both  paused. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  they  whispered. 

From  far  away  came  a  dim  tremor  on 
the  air,  a  faint  clangor,  as  if  some  star 
were  set  swinging  and  pealing  in  its 
remote  belfry.  It  seemed  the  whisper 
of  all  space,  round  and  clear  and  domed 
like  a  belL 

"  Ah  I  "  they  sighed,  though  their 
eyes  went  twinkling,  "  it's  the  old 
church-belL  Do  you  remember — "  then 
both  stopped  speaking,  just  to  give  their 
ears  a  taste  of  real  music.  Lingering, 
fainting,  recurrent,  the  toUing  pervaded 
the  whole  parish  and  the  whole  souls  of 
these  two  prodigals  come  home. 

"  It's  the  service  for  Christmas-eve," 
says  Mr.  Shelton. 

"  We  must  go  I "  says  Mrs.  Shelton. 

"  But  how  ?  "  asks  Mr.  Shelton. 

"  Could  you  hitch  up  that  old  horse  ?  " 
asks  Mr&  Shelton. 

''  Can  a  duck  swim  ?  "  insinuates  Mr. 
Shelton. 

"Not  if  it's  a  peacock,"  insinuates 
Mrs.  Shelton. 

"  Well  see  I  '*  sniffs  Mr.  Shelton,  with 
pretended  assurance. 

"  Well  see ! "  sniffs  Mrs.  Shelton  with 
assumed  doubt. 

She  finds  a  lantern  and  lights  it  while 
he  is  wrapping  himself  up. 

She  knew  that  the  harnessing  took 
an  unconscionably  long  time,  but  she 
did  not  know  how  near  her  husband's 
impatience  at  his  lost  proficiency  in  the 
stable  came  to  nullifying  in  advance 
the  spiritual  benefit  of  his  church-going. 

The  Methusalesque  horse,  however, 
bore  patiently  all  the  strange  arrange- 
ments of  leather  Mr.  Shelton  experi- 
mented with,  and  when  he  was  finally 
fastened  in  some  sort  to  a  sleigh  and 
the  two  elderly  strangers  were  ensconced 
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in  it,  he  bore  the  journey  churchward 
with  patience  too.  The  last  bell  rang 
just  as  his  charges  went  through  the 
unnecessary  formality  of  tying  him  be- 
fore the  church. 

The  little  old  meeting-house  was  not 
lighted  with  electricity,  but  with  falter- 
ing kerosene  lamps  ;  yet  it  seemed  fair- 
ly to  glow  with  sacred  radiance  to  two 
pairs  of  eyes,  and  those  not  over-bright, 
either.  There  was  no  luxury  here  of 
professional  singers  to  express  the  con- 
gregation's lyric  raptures  vicariously 
and  melodramatically.  Here  the  peo- 
ple sang  their  own  songs  and  in  their 
own  way — a  slow,  sad  way  to  be  sure, 
but  one  that  fell  strangely  sweet  upon 
the  hearts  of  two  new-comers  who  paused 
on  the  threshold,  bashful  in  spite  of 
age  and  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
riches. 

The  truly  reverend  pastor  that  had 
christened  them  both  and  had  called 
their  banns  when  they  were  grown  and 
had  joined  their  hands  and  had  preached 
consolation  and  hope  to  them  across 
the  grave  of  their  first  baby — ^fchis  saint, 
aureoled  in  his  own  white  hair,  had 
gone  on  in  his  pilgrimage.  It  was  a 
young  man  that  held  his  place,  and  it 
made  them  feel  their  age  anew  to  take 
instruction  from  his  youthful  lips.  The 
theme  the  occasion  gave  him,  however, 
was  centuries  older  than  they,  and  they 
were  children  again,  humble  as  the 
adoring  shepherds  before  the  presence 
of  the  new-bom,  world-old  Child. 

It  was  Elder  Hopkins  that  took  up 
the  special  collection  for  the  poor,  and 
the  jingle  of  the  coins  made  a  pretty 
music.  What  John  Shelton  put  in  the 
basket  made  no  jingle,  but  it  set  the 
Deacon's  jaw  agape.  He  had  never 
seen  a  bill  of  that  size  in  his  life.  Still 
he  did  not  consider  its  denomination 
heretic  enough  to  warrant  excommuni- 
cation. 

Mrs.  Shelton  stared  at  him  hard, 
then  whispered  her  consort : 

"  That  was  William  Hopkins." 

"What!  Not  young  Bill  Hopkins 
that  used  to  come  a-sparking  you  ?  " 

She  nodded  her  head. 

**  Don't  you  wish  I  hadn't  cut  him 
out  V  "  was  his  shrill  query.  But  she 
did  not  dare  answer,  for  Sister  Skeat, 
who  sat  in  the  pew  ahead,  turned  com- 


pletely round  to  frown  upon  the  un- 
seemly disturbera  Her  eyes  stood  out 
to  see  such  evident  city  folks  in  church ; 
but  her  sour  face  gave  strange  delight 
to  Mrs.  Shelton,  who  coidd  not  forl^ar 
whispering : 

"That's  what's  left  of  the  pretty 
Sally  Skeat  you  were  shining  up  to 
when  I  set  my  cap  for  you.  Don't  you 
wish  she'd  got  you  ?  " 

The  look  he  gave  her  was  answer 
enough. 

Almost  all  their  old  acquaintances 
were  out  in  the  churchyard,,  and  they 
remembered  few  of  those  that  sat  with- 
in; but  these  gave  most  effusive  wel- 
come when  the  two  made  themselves 
known  at  the  end  of  the  service.  John 
Shelton  and  his  wife  were  tradition  in 
this  place,  and  the  younger  generation 
and  other  new-comers,  including  the 
parson,  waxed  so  cordial  that  the 
strangers  felt  themselves  as  much  in 
and  of  the  flock  as  if  they  had  never 
back-slid  into  the  estate  of  those  whose 
chances  for  the  future  are  likened  to 
threading  a  needle  with  a  dromedary. 

And  then  they  went  home. 

A  huge  moon  had  weighed  anchor 
and  now  rode  full-sailed  across  the 
oceanic  blue  of  the  sky.  The  stars 
'  drifted  about  like  jewelled  flotsam.  But 
clouds  like  a  sea-fog  were  swallowing 
them  up,  and  reaching  even  for  the 
fleet  moon.  The  fields  had  a  glamour 
that  made  of  their  barrenness  broad 
peace.  The  air  had  a  taste  to  it,  a  taste 
of  coolness  and  crispness,  like  a  salad. 
The  old  horse  jogged  along  at  his  own 
gait  with  an  ease  that  hardly  shook  his 
bells  ;  and  the  sleigh  slid  velvetly  after. 

By  and  by  they  passed  the  little 
new  school-house  that  had  usurped  the 
place  of  the  old,  where  both  had  failed 
to  bribe  much  consideration  from  their 
crabbed  master  with  their  sweet  red 
apples. 

"  I  suppose  old  Grumps  has  got  the 
angels — or  their  black  sheep  brothers 
— lined  up  in*  spelling-school  now," 
chuckled  Mr.  Shelton,  wincing  in 
memory  at  the  beatings  he  used  to  earn 
by  divers  sins  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion. 

A  little  farther  on  Mrs.  Shelton 
mused  aloud : 

"About  a  thousand  years  ago,  along 
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Their  bobbing  chairs  converged. 


here  somewhere,  on  just  such  a  night, 
you  asked  me  if  I  didn't  want  to  drive." 

"As  I  remember,  you  took  the  Hne&" 

"  Yes,  I  had  no  idea  what  was  com- 
ing. 

"  Oh,  no  !  women  never  do.  I  had 
only  been  backing  and  filling  at  a  pro- 
posal for  two  years." 

"Well,  are  you  sorry  I  accepted — 
the  lines  ? "  she  asked ;  and  he  an- 
swered her  question  in  Yankee  fashion 
with  another : 

"  Don't  you  want  to  drive  now  ?  " 

And  then  they  laughed  aloud,  a  bois- 
terous country  laugh,  such  as  the  free 
plains  were^not  shocked  to  hear.  When 
she  shook  her  head  at  his  implied  re- 
quest, he  moaned : 

"  Well,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  drive  this 
raging  Arabian  with  one  hand  then." 

He  wrapped  his  arm  about  her,  and 
they  snuggled  together  very  ridicu- 
lously, and  they  laid  their  cheeks  to- 
gether in  a  way  sadly  unbecoming 
people  old  enough  to  know  better. 
Their  cheeks  were  many-wrinkled  and 
their  mingled  locks  were  white,  but 
they  never  thought  of  that. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  their  senile 
horse   they  would  have  driven  far  be- 


yond their  house.  But  he  turned  in, 
and  waited  patronizingly  till  the  grande 
dame  had  been  handed  into  the  house 
by  her  gallant,  and  then  he  moved  off 
to  the  bam. 

While  Mr.  Shelton  was  bedding  down 
the  old  animal  for  the  night  he  was 
tremulous  with  a  mysterious  rapture. 
His  wife,  within,  was  fluttering  like- 
wise with  a  strange  ecstasy,  which  she 
could  not  ^ork  off  for  all  her  busy  mix- 
ing of  buckwheat  batter  against  the 
morrow's  essential  cakes. 

When  he  came  in,  stamping  off  the 
snow,  she  chased  him  from  her  rag 
carpet  into  a  comer  of  the  kitchen  and 
gave  him  a  broom  to  sweep  his  shoes 
with,  as  of  old.  Then  she  said,  very  sar- 
castically : 

**  Patent  leather  boots  look  very  silly 
here." 

So  she  got  him  a  pair  of  carpet 
slippers  she  had  bought  for  one  of  his 
Olmstmas  gifts.  They  were  very  grate- 
ful to  his  tired  old  feet ;  and  his  tired 
old  feet  were  very  grateful  to  them. 

Now  she  put  the  crock  of  batter  down 
near  the  stove  to  encoura.ge  its  rise,  and 
drew  up  a  rocking-chair  near  his.  They 
rocked    and    rocked,   and    gazed   and 
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gazed  into  the  coals  of  the  quieting 
fire.  Before  much  time  their  bobbing 
chairs  coiiverged,  till  they  jolted  to- 
gether, whereupon,  since  her  head  could 
reach  his  shoulder,  she  put  it  there ; 
and  they  clasped  hands  and  only  gazed 
and  gazed  into  the  fire,  whose  glow  was 
no  more  peaceful,  wholesome,  warm, 
than  the  thrill  of  bliss  in  their  own  souls. 

The  visions  they  see  in  the  embers 
are  the  same,  though  neither  speaks. 
They  are  young  lovers  again,  she  half 
scared  at  his  brusquerie,  he  all  afraid 
of  her  gentleness. 

At  length  she  says,  very  softly,  re- 
luctant lest  she  bring  him  back  too  much 
to  the  bitterness  of  his  worries : 

''  If  the  bank  should — should  close, 
we  could  come  out  here." 

And  he  answered,  in  utter  content : 

"  And  if  it  doesn't — well  come  any- 
way." 

Then  a  tender  beatitude  possessed 
them  both,  gloating  over  the  riches 
of  their  past,  welcoming  any  future. 
There  they  sat  in  the  waning  fire-light 
till  sleep  called  them  to  his  deeper 
abysm,  in  the  deep  abysm  of  the  vast 
old  feather-bed. 


When  the  young -old  man  moved 
about,  locking  up  the  doors  and  the 
windows  to  assure  his  city-spoiled  wife, 
he  opened  the  front  door  to  look  out 
As  he  did,  snow  came  sifting  in,  timid- 
ly, tremblingly,  like  the  fleecy  wings  of 
the  myriads  of  cherubim  that  were  mak- 
ing gala-day  of  the  Holy  Night 

Suddenly  thei'e  rose  and  rang  and 
died  the  jingle  and  chime  of  many 
sleigh-bells,  and  the  revel  and  clamor  of 
the  purer  bells  of  the  laughter  of  bois- 
terous lads  and  lassies,  crowded,  and 
glad  to  be  crowded,  into  a  long  bob- 
sleigh. 

When  this  sweet  riot  had  passed  and 
silence  was  come  again,  the  old  man 
put  his  hand  out  into  the  falling  snow- 
flakes  in  a  gesture  of  vague  welcome. 
Then  he  bolted  the  door  and  said : 

"  It  will  be  an  old-fashioned  Christ- 
mas to-morrow,  with  snow  and  aleigh- 
beUs." 

And  flakes  and  flakes  fell  and  fell  all 
the  calm,  long  night  until  the  dawn, 
coming  in  like  a  convoy  of  angels,  found 
the  earth  full-blown  and  pure  as  a  white 
rose,  right  meet  for  the  Day  of  Days. 


ESTRANGEMENT 

By  Frank  Walcott  Hutt 

One  day  World's  Greed,  in  vandal  secret,  crept 
Close  to  my  brother's  heart  what  time  he  slept 

Arid  now  by  wile,  and  now  perforce,  doth  he 
Make  fast  the  doors  that  had  no  bolt  nor  key. 

And  there,  all  warily,  his  ward  he  keeps; 

And  in  his  own  heart-glooms  my  brother  sleeps. 

And  I  have  tried  to  win  him,  as  of  old  ; 
Have  sung  to  him,  and  all  our  love  retold  ; 

And  I  have  wept,  and  spent  myself  in  prayer. 
But  World's  Greed,  like  a  spectre,  lingers  there. 

In  vain  men  say  some  better  soul  hath  fled. 
That  love  is  past,  and  lovers'  days  by-sped  ; 

For,  though  his  dark,  dumb  tryst  within  he  keeps, 
I  will  not  but  believe  my  brother  sleeps. 
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"BY    ANY    OTHER    NAME" 
By  Gertrude  Morton  Cannon 

Characters. 

Miss  Hose  Gat. 
Miss  Betty  Bright. 
Mr.  Victor  Hunter. 

Scene. — The  Oay  draicing-room.     Time    one  wants  everyone  to  know  it.    And 
— Five  o'clock.     Miss  Rose  Gay  and    you  are  such  an  old  friend  no  one  wUl 
Mr,  Victor  Hunter  standing  beside    i^iink  it  strange  because— 
the  teoriahie.  Voice  of  Miss  Betty  Bright   [behind 

the  porti^e].    At  home,  Eose?     [Rose 
Victor.  [Playfully.]  I  hope  you'll  be    drops  into  a  chair  by  the  table  and  hur- 
yery  happy.     And  for  the  sake  of  the    riedly  begins  to  make  tea.     Victor  hastily 
poor  moths  whose  wings  must  be  pretty    goes  around  to  the  other  side  of  the  table.] 
badly  damaged  by  this  time,  Tm  glad  «,  ,      t>  ,,     ,.7  »  .  t    .  j 

you  are  considerate  enough  to  make  it  ^''^^  ^^'^i/'  ^'^^  «  whirlwind. 

public.  Betty.  Oh,  Bose,  I  couldn't — ^how  do 

Rose.  [Shyly.]     When   one  is  happy    you  do,  Mr.  Hunter  ? — couldn't  possibly 

go  by  without  coming  in.  But  I  can't 
«*^'^«  ^^  «"t  down.  [Throws  herself  into 
air.]  I  mustn't  stay  a  sec- 
ibuttons  her  gloves,]  It  is  an 
I  saw  you  last,  d!ear.  How 
.  two  look  here — as  though 
laving  an  awfully  good  time. 
We  were,  Miss  Bright  That 
— we  are. 

Elevating  her  eyebrows.]  Oh, 
't  change  it,  Mr.  Hunter.  Fm 
ve.  I  suppose  Bose  was  tell- 
.bout  her  Washington  visit. 
ne  interrupt,  Bose ;  go  on. 
flushing.]  No,  we  weren't 
out  that,  exactly.     I  was  tell- 

unter  that  I 

Victor.  [With  a  mascu- 
line desire  to  help.]  Yes, 
Miss  Bright,  Miss  Ghiy  was 
telling  me  that  she — sJiem  I 
— that  [Grossing  the  room 
and  nervously  seating  him- 
self on  the  sofa] — I — ahem ! 
— that  —  of  her  engage- 
ment ! 

Betty.  [In  a  shrill  shriek,] 
Engagement !  Bose  !  What 
a  darling  you  are  1  I  don't 
wonder  the  rest  of  them 
[Glancing  archly  toward 
Victor]  are  a  trifle  nervous 

B«tty :  '•  Do  let  me  see  your  ring,  dearest."  and  UUStruUg  at  the  UCWS. 
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Rose,  But,  Betty,  I  am  surprised 

Rettt/.  Well,  I'm  not,  if  you  are.  I 
knew  it  all  the  time.  I  told  Cousin  Ned 
at  the  opera  the  other  night,  when  we 
saw  Mr.  Wright  looking  at  you  so  de- 
votedly, that  it  was  as  good  as  an  en- 
gagement. 

Rose,     I  But,  Betty- 


Vicior. )  But,  Miss  Bright- 


Belty.  I  should  think  you  might 
have  told  me  first,  Bose.  Really,  I 
should  not  forgive  you  if  Mr.  Hunter 
were  not  such  an  old  friend. 

Victor,  [Looking  decidedly  annoyedJ] 
Exactly,  Imss  Bright,  and  if  you 

Betty,  [jRegardless  of  Rose's  appeal- 
ing  gestures.]  You  will  make  such  a 
lovely  couple !  Mr.  Wright  is  so  adora- 
bly handsome.  He  is  just  the  man  for 
you.   Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Hunter  ? 

Victor,  [  Viciously  pulling  his  mus- 
tache,]    Well,  really,  considering  I 

Betty,  [Darting  suddenly  across  the 
room,  and  seizing  Rose*s  left  hand,  there- 
by dropping  her  gloves,  which  Victor 
pauses  to  restore,]  Do  let  me  see  your 
ring,  dearest  Ever  so  much  larger 
than  either  Jack  or  Charley  gave  you, 
isn't  it  ?  And  I  remember  Billy  Baxter 
couldn't  afford  to  give  you  a  diamond. 
What  a  goose  you  were  then  I  But  this 
is  lovely  ;  isn't  it,  Mr.  Hunter? 

Victor.  [Orimly,]  If  I  didn't  think 
so  I  shouldn't 

Betty.  Dare  to  say  so.  Ha  I  ha  I  Of 
course,  not.     Sour  gr 

Rose.  [De^^ately.]  Betty,  will  yon 
please  keep  still  long  enough  for  me  to 
tell  you 

Betty.  How  it  all  happened?  Cer- 
tainly. I'm  dyijig  to  hear.  You  won't 
have  a  long  engagement,  I  suppose. 
Mr.  Wright  wouldn't  listen  to  it,  I 
know.  And  you  will  make  such  a  lovely 
bride— won't  she,  Mr.  Hunter? 

Victor.  [With  mild  sarcasm,]     Very. 

Rose,  [Still  more  visibly  embarrassed,] 
Do  have  some  tea,  Betty.  While  you 
are  drinking  it,  perhaps  I  can 

Betty.  Tea?  Oh,  no  indeed.  I  must 
not  stop  an  instant  [Unbuttons  her 
jacket,]  You  must  trim  your  wedding 
gown  with  that  adorable  Mechlin  you 
bought  when  you  were  engaged  the  first 
time.  It  will  be  too  sweet  for  anything. 
And  the  sentiment !  Think  of  it ! 
Don't  you  admire  Mechlin,  Mr.  Hunter  ? 


Victor.  [Savagely,  as  if  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  **  Mechlin "  is  bird,  beast,  or 
fish.]  No,  Miss  Bright^  I  do  not  I 
hate  it ! 

Rose.  [Beseechingly.]  Oh,  please,  Vic- 
tor—p/e(we,  Betty 

Betty.  [Her  nose  elevated  at  a  consid- 
erable angle,  and  in  a  that's-all-a-man- 
knotos-about'it  tone  of  voice.]  Never 
mind  him,  Bose.  Fortunately  it  doesn't 
matter  what  he  thinks.  Mr.  Wright  has 
an  appreciative  taste. 

Rose.  [Overturning  the  cream -jug,] 
What  do  I  care  for 

Betty.  [SympatfieticaUy,  looking  dag- 
gers at  victor!]  I  shouldn't,  dear,  if  I 
were  you.  And  you  must  have  the 
bridesmaids  dress  in  yellow.  And  I 
shall  give  you  that  set  of  oyster  forks 
we  saw  the  other  day.  You  know  I 
told  you  at  the  time  the  medallions  on 
the  handles  looked  exactly  like  Mr. 
Wright.  And  it  will  be  so  becoming — 
yellow,  I  mean— or  would  you  ra&er 
have  that  turquoise  hairpin  ? 

Rose.  [Seriously,]  Just  as  you  like, 
Betty ;  but  you  don't  seem  to  under- 
stand. You  are  entirely  mistaken  in 
supposing  for  a  moment  that  I 

Betty,  [Clasping  her  hands  tragically,] 
Rose  Gay!  Don't  teU  me  you  aren't 
going  to  have  a  church  wedding!  I 
should  never  forgive  you — ^never  1  Our 
church  is  such  a  love,  and  the  chancel 
is  too  sweet  for  any  earthly  use,  with 
palms  and  chrysanthemums.  Youll 
have  chrys 

Rose,  Really,  Betty,  I  don't  know  yet 
myself.  If  you  would  only  keep  still 
long 

Betty.  But  I  can't  I  must  go,  and 
I  want  to  find  out  all  about  it  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Now  tell  me 
what  the  bridesmaids  will  wear.  Of 
course,  you  know  that  Do  say  yellow. 
If  you  don't  say  yellow,  I  shall  simply 
expire. 

Victor,  [Sotto  .  voce,]  For  heaven's 
sake,  say  yellow. 

Rose.  [Helplessly  and  faintly,]   Yellow. 

Betty.  I^ow  remember  —  you  have 
promised.  I  knew  you  would  consider 
my  complexion.  But  you  haven't  told 
me  yet  when  it  is  to  be. 

Rose,  [Blushing,  and  casting  down  her 
eyes,]  Wliy,  Betty,  really,  I  don't  know. 
We  haven't  got  so  far  as  that  yet 
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Victor,  {Decidedly. 1  The  sooner  the 
better.    Next  month,  I  hope. 

Betty,  \Sarj>ri^d.'\  Your  haste  to  see 
Rose  married  is  hardly  complimentary, 
Mr.  Hunter.  But  I  suppose  your  de- 
sire (sarcastically)  to  shine  in  some  ca- 
pacity at  what  will  be  the  most  brilliant 
wedding  of  the  season,  is  the  reason  for 
it 

Victor.  Precisely,  Miss  Bright, 

Betty.  You  will  be  one  of  the  ushers, 
probably,  as  an  old  family  friend. 

Victor.  [Complacently.^  No, not  usher. 
I  shall  be — r— 

Betty.  [Snappishly.l  You'll  hardly 
expect  to  be  best  man»  when  Mr. 
Wright 

Victor.  [Asidcl  Confound  Mr.Wright. 
[Aloud.^     No,  nor  best  man,  either. 

Betty.  Of  course,  you  wouldn't  ex- 
pect it.  Naturally  the  groom  will 
make  his  own  selec^on. 

Victor.  [Emphatically.']  Naturally,  I 
shaU^  Miss  Bright  You  may  be  sure  of 
that! 

Betty.  [8wipiciously.'\     Shall  what  ? 

Victor.  [Triumphantly.l  Marry  Hose  I 
Choose  my  own  best  man  !    And  man- 


age my  own  part  of  the  ceremony  with- 
out— assistance, 

Betty.  [In  a  state  of  collapse^  Hose, 
what  does  the  man  mean  ? 

Rose.  [Reproachfully.]  You  wouldn't 
stop  talking  long  enough  to  let  me  tell 
you  [Going  over  and  sitting  upon  the  arm 
of  Betty's  chair,  and  hiding  her  face  on 
Betty's  shoulder]  that  it  is  Victor  I  am 
engaged  to. 

Betty.  [Pushing  Rose  aside.]  You 
horrid,  mean  thing,  Bose  Gay  I  To  lead 
me  on  in  this  way  1  [Hurriedly  puts  her 
gloves  on.]  Victor  Hunter,  you  don't 
deserve— anything !  No  wonder  I  didn't 
suspect  when  you've  been  going  on  so 
with  Mr.  Wright,  Bose  I  I'm  going 
home  this  instaQt !  No,  I  won't,  either, 
ni  stay  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  just  to 
punish  you  two  simpletons.  Come, 
hurry,  Bose  ;  I'm  simply  starving.  [Set- 
tles back  in  her  chair  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon.] 

Rose,  [ifeekly.]  WiU — will  you  have 
cream  or  lemon,  Betty  ?  Oh,  you'll  have 
to  take  lemon — the  milk  is  spilled. 

Victor.  [Reaching  for  his  hat  and 
cane.]     With  a  vengeance  I 


[CUBTAIN.] 


HER  COBRA  LOVER 

By  IVilliam  Alexander  Eraser 


THEBE  is  an  old  Burmese  saying: 
"  There  are  three  things — love, 
hate,  and  love." 

Mi  Mah,  San  Baw's  lovely  daughter, 
kept  saying  to  herself,  "  jrfiere  is  but 
one  thing — love."  She  was  but  young, 
and  that  was  the  first ;  the  others  were 
for  after — and  so  of  our  tale. 

She  was  in  love,  which  was  her  busi- 
ness ;  she  was  also  in  love  with  Moung 
Hla,  and  for  rival  she  had  Moung  Hla 
himself — which  was  his  chief  business. 

Moung  Hla,  Narcissus-like,  had  won 
his  own  heart,  as  well  as  that  of  Mi 
Mah.  His  beautiful  silken  putsoe, 
which  partially  hid  his  nether  limbs, 
had  come  from  the  hand-looms  of  Man- 
dalay,  and  had  cost  two  hundred  ru- 
peea     His  natty  little  jackets,   some- 


times white  and  sometimes  blue,  were 
from  Mandalay.  The  patent-leather 
shoes  were  from  the  Chinese  shoemak- 
er's at  Calcutta.  The  big  diamond  in 
his  ring  was  mounted  upside  down, 
which  is  the  way  of  the  land — much  in 
that  land  is  upside  down. 

Moung  Hla  was  an  Arakanese,  which 
is  a  national  name  for  one  who  will  not 
work  ;  therefore  he  lived  on  his  father. 

All  these  things  mattered  not  to  Mi 
Mah  ;  she  loved  Moung  Hla  and  that 
was  an  end  of  it  Very  pretty  and  co- 
quettish she  looked  as  she  swung  along 
toward  the  Bazaar  each  day,  with  a  flat 
lacquer  tray  balanced  on  her  head.  Her 
dainty  white  jacket,  open  at  the  throat, 
showed  the  delicate  modelling  of  her 
olive  neck,  and,  mayhap,  just  a  trifle  of 
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At  th*  swung  along  toward  the  Bazaar. 


ber  breast ;  tbis,  set  o£f  by  tbe  tbree 
large  coils  of  gold  beads — only  tbey 
were  of  wax  and  tbe  outer  covermg  of 
pure  gold  of  tbe  color  of  tbe  rose- 
blusbed  mango. 

One  day  she  took  one  of  tbe  golden- 
bearted  cbampac  flowers  from  ber  ear 
and  gave  it  to  Moung  Hla.  He  toyed 
witb  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  tben  tbrew 
it  away.     Mi  Mab  went  bome  in  tears. 

"Why  do  you  cry,  little  sister?" 
asked  Mra  Tbu — Mra  Tbu,  tbe  woman 
who  sold  all  tbe  medicines  that  came 
from  tbe  "  Nabts  "  in  tbe  jungle.  That 
was  why  sbe  was  so  powerful  among 
ber  people,  tbis  Mra  Tbu  ;  she  got  tbe 
love  philters  and  charms  which  cured 


and  kept  from  sickness  tbe  wearer,  from 
tbe  woodland  spirits — tbe  "  Nabta" 

Mi  Mab  told  Mra  Tbu  bow  Moung 
Hla  bad  treated  ber  love  witb  scorn ; 
sobs  choking  ber  voice  as  she  rocked 
ber  graceful  body  back  and  forth  on  her 
little  bamboo  mat. 

"  Never  mind,  my  fair  flower,  I  will 
give  you  a  tiny  little  pill  which  my  lily 
must  get  Moung  Hla  to  eat ;  then  be 
will  love  you  as  Kama  loved  Siva," 

Mi  Mab  wrapped  tbe  love  philter  in  a 
sweet  morsel  of  ber  own  cooking,  and 
sent  it  by  old  Lab  Bob  to  Moung  Hla. 

Moung  Hla  was  at  Moung  Neyoung's 
bouse  when  Lab  Bob  brought  tbe  dainty. 
"  Has  the  fair  Mi  Mab  sent  tbe  beauti* 
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fill  Moung  Hla  a  present?"  queried 
Neyoong. 

For  answer  Moung  Hla  threw  the 
sweetmeat  contemptuously  away.  It 
rolled  close  to  a  hole  in  the  bamboo 
wall  An  ugly  head  was  thrust  out  of 
the  hole — two  vicious  eyes  gleamed  with 
the  fierce  light  of  two  sparkling  jewels  ; 
the  head  was  oval-shaped  like  that  oi 
an  arrow — it  was  a  cobra.  The  smaU 
-vicious  eyes  gleamed  wickedly  for  a 
moment,  then  the  month  opened,  the 
head  darted  forward  with  lightning-like 
rapidity,  and  the  morsel,  which  had 
hardly  ceased  to  roll,  disappeared  down 
the  cobra's  throat 

*'  It's  a  cobra  I  "  gasped  Moung  Hla, 
his  yellow  skin  turning  a  sickly  green. 

"Yes,"  answered  Neyoung,  calmly, 
"the  Nahts  sent  him  to  us,  and  good 
fortune  has  rested  here  in  my  house 
since  he  came.  Many  years  he  has  been 
here ;  Neyoung  cannot  understand  why 
he  ate  of  the  sweet,  though.  He  takes 
milk,  even  from  my  hand,  but  never  has 
he  eaten  anything  but  that  which  is 
aUve.  Which  of  my  people  it  is  that 
has  come  back  to  me  in  this  shape  I 
know  not  I  must  not  kiU,  for  Gau- 
dama  has  taught  us  that  we  must  not 
take  life,  as  you  know,  Moung  Hla." 

"  The  cobra  thinks  more  of  Mi  Mah's 
gift  than  I  do,"  laughed  Moung  Hla  dis- 
agreeably, as  he  sauntered  out,  his  ear 
having  caught  the  sound  of  tom-toms 
in  the  distuice,  by  which  he  knew  that 
there  was  a  poay  on  somewhere. 

Neyoung  watched  him  disappear  be- 
tween the  rows  of  toy-like  bamboo  huts, 
with  a  sneer  on  his  lips.  "Perhaps  he 
was  a  man  once,"  he  muttered,  "  but  he 
has  been  reincarnated  and  is  a  pig." 
Then  he  puffed  for  a  moment  at  the  big 
cheroot  which  he  unrolled  from  his 
silken  headgear,  covered  his  feet  with  his 
putsoe,  and  curled  himself  up  for  a  sleep. 
The  tom-toms  had  ceased  their  dismal, 
monotonous  thumping  ;  the  shrill  pipes 
had  stopped  wailing ;  the.  very  dogs 
—  lean,  scabby,  yellow  pariahs  —  were 
stretched  out  in  the  sun ;  the  deiders 
in  the  flat-roofed  Bazaar  had  ceased 
to  persecute  the  passers-by,  and  were 
stretched  out,  like  the  pariahs,  for  their 
midday  siesta.  All  KyouUab  was 
asleep ;  even  the  hooded  head  there  in 
Neyoung's  house  was  passed  under  two 


cold  coils  and  the  wicked,  jewel-like 
eyes  were  closed. 

A  marriage  in  Burma  is  of  the  fathers 
and  mothers  —  and  of  Buddha.  The 
daughter  is  the  adjunct  that  makes  the 
arrangements  of  the  parents  possible — 
that  is  alL 

So,  when  San  Baw,  he  who  was  Mi 
Mah's  father,  was  told  by  Mra  Nihin, 
who  was  her  mother,  and  also  his  wife, 
that  Moung  Neyoung  would  be  a  good 
match  for  their  daughter,  he  replied, 
briefly,  "Good!  Good!"  It  was  the 
usual  way,  for  these  things  were  much 
better  managed  by  the  women — that  is, 
the  women  who  have  learned  much,  the 
mothers. 

San  Baw  was  not  beautiful  like  his 
daughter — not  more  beautiful  than  a 
she  buffalo  that  comes  up  from  the 
paddy-ploughing  with  her  gaunt-ribbed 
sides  plastered  with  the  white,  sun- 
dried  mud  like  imto  a  rough-cast  house 
— but  San  Baw  was  wise:  therefore 
this  arrangement  was  good.  Thus  had 
Mi  Mah  and  Neyoung,  the  rich  rice  mer- 
chant's son,  been  married  by  arrange- 
ment, moons  before  the  cobra  slept 
with  the  love-sweet  in  his  throat.  They 
had  quite  forgotten  to  tell  Mi  Main 
about  the  marriage-^it  was  not  neces- 
sary until  the  time  for  the  ceremony  it- 

Waso  (July)  is  the  marriage  month. 
At  the  full  moon  of  Waso,  Lent  begins, 
and  Cupid  hangs  up  his  bow  until  the 
full  of  the  moon  in  September ;  for 
there  is  neither  marriage  nor  giving  in 
marriage  during  this  time.  So  when 
the  moon  was  yet  young  in  Waso,  even 
as  a  silver  crescent,  Mi  Mah  and  Moung 
Neyoung  were  clad  in  silk  and  white 
linen,  and  Neyoung's  father  gathered 
guests  by  the  road  side  until  his  big 
front  court  was  as  a  Burmese  Donny- 
brook  Fair. 

All  day,  and  half  the  night,  before  the 
ceremony  was  to  take  place,  a  big  poay 
was  held — this  was  the  play  of  the 
marionette  minstrels,  as  they  told  the 
old  story  of  "Hunaman  and  Siva." 
Sweatmeats  and  lemonade  were  passed 
around  until  they  palled  upon  the  ap- 
petites of  the  guests.  For  the  elders, 
the  aged  Burmans  with  the  white  ker- 
chief twisted  about  the  knot  of  hair 
gathered  on  the  top  of  the  head,  there 
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was  toddy,  with,  mayhap,  a  drop  of 
Holland  gin  to  warm  the  blood  that  had 
become  a  little  chilled  with  years  of  rice 
eating — the  rice  that  was  so  watery. 

It  was  to  be  a  wedding  worthy  of  a 
rich  man — a  great  rice  merchant 

When  the  Chinese  lanterns  that  fes- 
tooned the  bamboo  arch  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  grounds  were  shedding 
their  varicolored  lights  upon  the  gaily 
dressed  party.  Mi  Mah  and  Neyoung 
were  brought  together  for  the  final  part 
of  the  arrangement — the  sealing  of  the 
compact  entered  into  by  the  parenta 
This  was  according  to  custom,  and  so 
also  was  the  bowl  of  water  an  old 
woman  placed  beside  them ;  into  this 
•they  dipped  their  hands  together  as  an 
emblem  of  unity. 

Mi  Mah's  heart  was  sore,  for  she 
loved  the  thoughtless  Moung  Hla ;  and 
-all  the  show  of  splendor,  all  the  dia- 
monds and  rubies,  all  the  flowers  and 
pantomime  of  gay  lights  and  beautiful 
silks  could  not  deaden  the  aching  pain 
which  loosed  the  fountains  of  her  soul 
until  two  big  tears  ran  down  her  cheeka 

"She  weeps  for  joy,"  whispered  the 
young  maids ;  and  they  looked  at  her 
enviously,  for  was  she  not  marrying  Ne- 
young— Neyoung,'  the  rich  rice  mer- 
chants son  ? 

An  old  woman,  as  they  sat  there, 
was  passing  a  thread  about  the  pair 
seven  time&  This,  that  they  might  be 
united  in  life  sevenfold.  She  had  taken 
the  first  turn — the  first  of  the  seven 
which  would  draw  Mi  Mah  tight  and 
close  into  that  life  which  she  hated,  and 
bind  her  close  to  the  man  she  did  not 
love — when  a  drop  of  dew  splashed 
upon  her  skinny,  brown  hand. 

She  looked  up  hastily,  holding  the 
thread  as  she  passed  it  from  one  hand 
to  the  other.     Mi  Mah  was  weeping. 

Something  cold  passed  over  the  old 
woman's  outstretched  hand,  sending  a 
thrill  of  horror  through  her  frame ;  her 
eyes  caught  sight  of  two  baleful,  gleam- 
ing spots  of  fire,  not  much  larger  than 
the  smallest  ruby  on  Neyoung's  hand. 

"  Bah4ee  I "  she  shrieked ;  and  fell  in  a 
broken  heap  on  the  floor,  with  her  eyes 
— yellow-streaked  lurid  eyes  they  were 
— staring  straight  in  front  of  her  at  the 
dark,  mottled  thing  gliding  from  her 
outstretched  arm  to  Mi  Mah. 


Neyoung  saw  it,  too,  and  fell  back 
from  the  side  of  Mi  Mah  with  a  cry  of 
terror.  Only  Mi  Mah  sat  there  like 
a  statue — it  did  not  matter  ;  she  felt  as 
though  the  horrible  thing  had  just  left 
her  and  that  the  other  had  come  as 
a  friend. 

With  a  soft,  sinuous  movement  the 
cobra,  Mhro,  coiled  himself  about  her 
neck  and  laid  his  cold,  cruel  head 
against  her  cheek — only  the  eyes  did 
not  look  so  cruel  now.  The  inmates  of 
the  bungalow  fled  in  terror,  tumbling 
over  each  other  in  their  flight 

Mi  Mah  had  no  fear — only  a  feeling 
of  disgust 

"  It  is  Mhro,"  said  Neyoung,  making  a 
movement  tovmrd  the  bride :  but  Mhro 
raised  his  head  and  ^read  his  hood  in 
anger.  Neyoung  fell  back  in  affright 
and  the  cobra  once  more  nestled  his 
head  against  the  warm  brown  cheek. 
There  was  more  of  caress  than  menace 
in  Mhro's  movements. 

But  no  one  could  approach  them  ;  he 
flattened  out  that  terrible  broad  head 
wide  as  a  man's  hand.  "Kill  him  I  kill 
him  1 "  the  cry  went  up ;  but  who  was 
to  strike  the  blow  that  must  be  of  a 
certainty  the  death  of  Mhro,  and  so  quick 
that  he  should  not  have  time  to  bury 
those  death-dealing  fangs  in  the  soft 
flesh  of  Mi  Mah? 

When  San  Baw  came  within  hearing. 
Mi  Mah  said  to  him,  "  Tell  the  people 
to  go  AYfAj  and  leave  the  cobra  alone. 
He  will  not  hurt  me,  and  I  am  not 
afraid  now." 

Then  San  Baw  remembered  that  when 
a  cobra  is  to  be  caught  or  driven  out  of 
a  house  in  India,  a  young  and  innocent 
girl  is  given  the  task,  for  the  cobra  will 
not  harm  her. 

"Come  away!"  he  said  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  "  to-morrow  the  cobra  wiU  leave 
the  fair  child  and  the  wedding  can  be 
completed." 

That  night  the  cobra  coiled  himself 
on  Mi  Mah's  breast  and  slept  there  with 
his  cold  arrow-head  close  to  her  face. 

Mi  Mah  understood,  for  she  had  heard 
Moung  Hla  say,  as  he  stood  among  the 
people,  "It  is  Mhro,  the  cobra,  that  was 
Neyoung's  friend,  and  that  ate  the  sweet 
Mi  Mah  sent  me,  which  I  threw  away." 
Mi  Mah  had  heard  this,  and  she  knew. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  it  was 
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even  as  the  first :  Mhro  was  always  coiled 
about  Mi  Mah,  and  no  one  dare  approach 
but  Mra  Nihin. 

''He  will  go  away  soon/'  said  San 
Baw,  as  he  sat  and  smoked,  and  put 
into  his  mouth  a  little,  just  a  little,  of 
the  dark,  sticky  stuff  the  Chinaman  who 
had  the  opium  license  sold,  and  waited 
for  the  soft  warm  glow  which  would 
soon  spread  through  his  body. 

Then  they  got  better  acquainted,  Mi 
Mah  and  Mhro,  and  she  felt  a  strauge 
sense  of  safety  while  he  was  with  her — 
which  was  nearly  always ;  only  just  while 
he  was  drinking  a  little  milk  did  he  leave 
her.  "If  you  kill  Mhro,"  she  said  to 
her  father,  ''  that  day  I  shall  also  die  ; 
so  do  not  molest  him." 

"  Of  a  truth  thou  canst  not  marry  Mi 
Mah  now,"  said  Neyoung's  mother ;  and 
she  got  him  another  bride,  for  the  rich 
rice  merchant's  son  need  not  wait  long 
to  find  faTor  in  the  eyes  of  most  mothers. 

When  Mi  Mah  heard  this,  she  stroked 

Mhro's  wedge-shaped  head,  and  called 

him  pet  names. 


Only  whil«  he  was  drinking  •  little  milk  did  he  leave  her. 


Neyoung — Neyoung,  who  steeped  him- 
self in  opium. 

She  bought  a  little  alabaster  figure 
of  Gaudama  and  took  it  up  to  the 
big  pagoda.  She  placed  it  at  the  feet 
of  the  monstrous  bronze  Buddha,  and 
offered  up  a  simple  little  prayer  of 
thankfulness  for  the  deliverance  from 
the  hateful  life  which  had  been  so  near 
to  her.  The  great  staling  eyes  of  the 
bronze  god  looked  down  at  her  kindly, 
and  the  thick  heavy  lips  whispered  in 
sweet  silvery  tones  :  "  Be  of  good  heart, 
little  maid,  and  wait ;  for  Mhro,  whom  I 
have  sent,  will  be  with  thee  until  it  comes 
right." 

Mi  Mah  was  sure  that  the  lips  moved, 
and  that  Buddha  had  spoken  to  her; 
but  perhaps  it  was  the  tiny  silver  bells 
on  the  sacred  umbrella,  at  the  top  of 
the  beautiful  spire  of  the  gold-covered 
pagoda  that  whispered  to  her,  as  the  soft 
Burmese  wind  stirred  them  lazily.  Then 
she  went  home  comforted,  and  waited. 

Daily  she  went  to  the  great  pagoda, 
and  listened  to  the  sweet  words  of  as- 
\  that  came  from  the  bronze  lips 
md  Mhro.  There  Mhro  would 
Br  sometimes,  and  nestle  close  in 
of  the  "Eternal  Cahn"  sitting 
perhaps    he  found   the  bronze 


day  when  she  caUed  to  him  that 
)  going,  he  did  not  move.    She 
off  a  little,  thinking  that  he  would 
Liding  after  her  like  a  silken  cord, 
ked  back — he  had  not  moved, 
^ent  back,  and  stood  just  at  the 
et  of  the  bronze  god,  and  called 
0  again.    He  gave  a  nervous  little 
his  head,  and  glided  down  the  leg 
of  Buddha  and  up  to  his 
accustomed    place   on    her 
shoulder  —  but  not  to  re- 
main.   He  rubbed  his  silken 
head  against  her  cheek  — 
1^      sadly,  she  thought — then  he 
slipped  from  her  and  coiled 
his  dark  body  in  the  great 
lap  again. 

"Go,  daughter,"  a  deep, 
sweet  voice  sighed.  "Thou 
needest  not  liiQiro.  Thy  pu- 
rity has  brought  thee  joy 
and  love." 

Mi  Mah  gazed  with  tear- 
ful eyes  at  the  calm,  god- 
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like  face  of  the  Buddha.  The  lips  smiled 
back  at  her  with  ineffable  sweetness. 

The  hot  tears  came  to  her  eyes  and 
blinded  her — ^a  strange  sense  of  loneli- 
ness stole  over  her — and  yet,  the  words, 
like  the  sigh  of  a  redeemed  soul,  burned 
into  her  heart,  strengthening  and  com- 
forting her. 

She  looked  at  Mhro ;  a  cry  of  ago- 
nized grief  burst  from  her.   He  was  dead. 

She  put  her  cheek  down  upon  his  cold 
body  and  the  mass  of  raven  hair  fell 
from  her  shoulders  and  shrouded  him 
like  apalL 


When  she  raised  her  face  something 
glistened  tremblingly  upon  his  flat  head. 
It  was  a  pearl. 

Slowly  and  with  bowed  head  she 
trudged  home  through  the  gathering 
gloom. 

The  padouk-tree  at  her  father's  gate 
was  in  bloom,  for  it  was  nearing  the 
rains  again.  The  soft  breeze  swayed 
the  blossom-laden  branches  so  that  the 
moonlight  glinted  in  upon  the  figure 
of  a  man. 

It  was  Moimg  Hla.  He  was  wait- 
ing. 


CONCERNING  A   POEM 
By  Ralph  Bergengren 


MILDBED  opened  the  door  herself. 
"So  glad  to  see   you,'*  she 
said.      "And  what  a  stranger 
you've  been  making  of  yourself." 

"Tou  might  know  that  I  couldn't 
help  it,"  said  I ;  "  I've  been  busy." 

"  Busy ! "  said  Mildred.  It  is  a  com- 
mon point  of  dispute  between  us  wheth- 
er or  not  I  am  ever  busy.  "And  at 
what?" 

■    "Among  other  things,"  said  I,  "Tve 
been  writing  a  poem." 

"How  nice,"  said  Mildred.  "Let's 
h^  it" 

"Hardly,"  said  L  "Do  you  really 
imagine  I  have  no  more  appreciation  for 
your  friendship  than  that?  " 

"  If  you  appreciated  my  friendship," 
said  she,  "you  would  do  what  I  want 
you  to." 

"That  is  debatable,"  said  L  "Sup- 
pose you  asked  me  to  tell  you  your 
faults,  for  example  ?  " 

Mildred  made  up  a  face. 

"There."  said  she.  "Don't  be  a 
ninny.  People  dofi't  ask  you  to  tell 
them  their  faults.  My  gracious,  if  I 
wrote  poems " 

"  It  isn't  a  poem." 

"  Tou  said  it  was." 

"Possibly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
merely  an  attempt  at  one." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mildred.  "  But  I  thought 
that  was  understood,  you  know." 

"There  you  go,"  said  L  "Now  I 
wouldn't  read  it  anyway." 


"  Oh,  weU,"  said  Mildred,  "  I  reafly 
haven't  the  slightest  interest  in  it"  And 
she  tossed  her  head  and  went  over  to 
the  piano.  I  followed  her.  Mildred 
has  pretty  hands,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  her  use  theoL  When  she  had 
played  a  few  moments  she  looked  up. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  "  said  she. 

'  •  Beady  for  what  ?  "  said  L 

"  To  read  the  poem,"  said  she. 

"But  I  didnt  come  here  to  read 
poems,"  said  I 

"  And  what  did  you  come  for  ?  "  said 
she. 

"  To  be  amused,"  said  L 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  and  she  played  a  few 
bars  apparently  to  herself.  Then  "  I 
thought,  perhaps^  you  came  to  amuse 
me,"  said  she. 

"  What  a  funny  notion  ! "  said  L 

Mildred  got  up  from  the  piano. 

"I  should  like  to  throw  something 
at  you.'* 

"  Don't  hesitate  on  my  account,"  said 
L  "Only  make  it  something  light 
Now,  if  only  you  had  my " 

"  It  is  probably  quite  too  soft,"  said 
Mildred.  "Now,  why  can't  you  be 
nice?" 

"  What  can  I  do  to  be  nice?  " 

"  Haven't  I  been  telling  you  ever  since 
you  came  in  ?  " 

I  stopped  her  with  a  gesture. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  nice,"  I  said.  "  And, 
besides,  it's  a  love  poem." 

"  There.    I  knew  it  yrna  soft" 
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**  And,  altbough  it  is  very  light,  and 
very  delicate,  and  graceful,  and  aU  that 
sort  of  thing " 

Mildred  sighed  softly. 

'*  It  contains  so  mudb  of  my  own  per- 
sonality, of  my  own  heart " 

"  Your  heart!"  said  Mfldred,  "I  don't 
believe  you  have  any." 

"I  haven't,"  said  I,  gravely.  "Not 
since  yesterday." 

"And  what  happened  to  the  poor 
thing  yesterday  ?  " 

"  I  gave  it  away." 

"Indeed,"  said  Mildred.  "Well,  if 
one  must  make  presents,  I  suppose  it  is 
as  well  to  be  economical  And  did  you 
give  away  all  of  it  ?" 

"  All  there  was  left  You  see  I  had 
only  an  eighth  of  it  left  anyway." 

"  Indeed  ?  And  who  has  the  rest,  may 
I  ask?" 

"  Well,  you  may  remember  that  I  gave 
you  one-eighth " 

"  Which  I  threw  away  long  ago." 

"  And  then  Mary  Hilton  had  another 
eighth." 

"  But  she's  married ! " 

"Yes.  But  she  kept  her  eighth  in 
case  of  divorce." 

"And  then?" 

"Amy  Lawrence  took  one-sixteenth 
to  Europe  with  her." 

"  Amy  Lawrence  !  You  never  cared 
anything  about  her ! " 

"  One-sixteenth.  And  then  my  wash- 
erwoman, who  never  mixed  my  things 
up,  she  got  another  sixteenth." 

"  What  a  lucky  washerwoman !  Next" 


"Then  there  was  one-sixteenth  to  my 
waitress — she  really  deserved  it  And 
oh,  yes.  I  gave  you  the  rest  in  trust, 
didn't  I?" 

Mildred  evaded  the  question  and  we 
back  to  the  piano.  After  she  had  i  " 
a  few  random  chords  she  pausedy 

"  Are  you  ready  now  ?  "  said  sMe.    .      '^^C  r^^ 
"  Tm  always  ready,"  said  L  /.      A^Qiy       ^^/>  ' 
"Then  begin,"  said  she.       \%nr.    ^9^       ^^ 
"Begin  what? "  said  I  \       ^U.,  ^  2/>n      ' 

Why,  the  poem,"  said  she.  V  ^^^6/^  ^^ 


^ 

V 


"  I've  forgotten  it,"  said  L  "^"^^^^^  'fyn 

"  I  don't  beUeve  it    You're  not  tMfc^^,     ^^ 
kind  of  a  poet" 

"  But  I  haven't  told  you  to  whom  it 
is  written,"  said  L 

"  Oh,  to  the  girl  you  gave  the  last  of 
your  heart  to." 

"Not  at  alL  To  the  girl  I  gave  the 
most  of  my  heart  to." 

"  And  which  was  that,  pray  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Reckon  it  up,"  said  L  '' 

"Well,  there's  the  washerwoman," 
said  she,  counting  on  her  fingers,  "  one- 
sixteenth;  and  the  waitress  one-sixteenth, 
equals  one-eighth,  and  Mary.Hilton " 

"  One-eighth,"  said  L 

"Which  means  one  quarter.  And 
Amy- Lawrence " 

"  One-sixteenth,"  said  1. 

"Which  makes  five-sixteenths.  And 
the  girl  of  yesterday." 

"  One-eighth,"  said  1. 

"  Which  makes  seven-sixteenths.  And 


me- 


"  Shall  I  read  you  the  poem  ?  "  said  L 
"Certainly  not,"  said  Mildred. 


THE  SANTA  CLAUS   OF  THE  MIDLAND    RAILWAY 

By  Clarence  Herbert  New 


MERRIQAN  left  the  elevator  at 
the  sixth  floor  and  walked 
slowly  along  the  hall  to  the 
General  Manager's  office.  Being  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Lamboume  was  busy, 
he  tried  to  divert  his  mind  by  looking 
at  several  photographs  of  new  locomo- 
tives, which  hu9g  upon  the  wall,  but 
his  cares  were  too  heavy  to  be  easily 
shaken  off,  and  it  was  a  relief  when  he 


was  presently  shown  into  the  private 
office. 

Mr.  Lamboume — familiarly  known 
to  and  loved  by  the  employees  of  the 
great  Midland  Railway  as  "  Uncle 
Jerry" — looked  up  from  his  mass  of 
papers  with  a  friendly  nod,  and  swung 
around,  facing  him. 

"  Well,  Sam  ;  this  is  rather  bad  busi- 
ness for  you,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sii',  it  is  that.  I  s'pose  you'll 
be  putting  another  man  on  *  99  *  after 
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this.  Well,  itll  take  her  a  long  time 
to  get  used  to  a  strange  hand  on 
the  throttle,  after  she  comes  out  of 
the  shop.  She's  as  nervous  as  an  old 
maid.'' 

"You're  fond  of  her,  aren't  you? 
Let's  see — how  long  has  she  been  in 
your  charge  ?  " 

"  Three  years  next  month,  sir.  Fond 
of  her?  Aye,  as  fond  of  her,  almost,  as 
Mary  and  the  kida  This'il  come  hard 
on  t'heih,  too — ^the  little  one's  been  sick 
all  winter." 

"  Don't  say  I  H-m-m-m-m-m  I  Sam, 
you  came  here  expecting  to  be  dis- 
charged,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  did,  sir." 

"  And  yet  you  walked  up  and  faced 
the  music  like  a  man,  instead  of  quit- 
ting without  a  word,  as  a  good  many 
would  have  done.  I  suppose  you  were 
to  blame  for  the  accident^  weren't  you  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  wasn't  I  " 

"  Then  why  were  you  afraid  of  being 
discharged  ?  " 

"'Cause  the  Comp'ny  ain't  given  to 
botherin'  themselves  about  goin'  into 
every  little  matter  that  ain't  nothin' 
much  to  them.  All  they  care  to  ]g;iow 
is  that  '99'  was  disabled  while  I^vas 
takin'  her  to  Buf^o.  That's  enough, 
ain't  it?" 

"  M-m-m-m-m-m — that  depends.  Tell 
me  how  it  happened." 

"WeU,  sir,  ^ere'a  some  of  the  boys 
that  ain't  felt  right  toward  me  since  the 
last  tie-up.  I  don't  take  no  stock  in 
tie-ups,  and  you  know  I  kept  on  runnin' 
'99'  instead  o'  killin'  her  like  they 
wanted  me  to.  They  been  talkin'  about 
doin'  me  up  some  day,  and  now  I  guess 
they've  done  it  While  I  was  fillin'  the 
cylmder-cups  at  Albany,  goin'  west, 
and  Jimmy  he  was  tightenin'  a  bolt, 
they  must  have  uncoupled  and  stopped 
the  *  wind  pipe '  back  o'  the  tender.  So, 
natch'ally,  when  we  found  that  east- 
bound  freight  across  the  track  at  th' 
R  W.  &  O.  junction,  the  brakes  wouldn't 
work — an'  there  was  blazes  to  pay  be- 
fore we  could  stop  her." 

"  That's  right ;  that's  about  what  the 
Secret  Service  men  told  me  yesterday. 
Sam,  we've  known  each  other  ever  since 
the  old  machine-shop  days,  back  in  '69, 
and  I  never  knew  you  to  lie  about  any- 
thing yet     I  lost  track  of  you  while  I 


was  on  the  Santa  Fe.  Let's  see — didn't 
you  marry  Mary  Graynor?  " 

"Yes,  sir ;  she  often  speaks  of  you." 

"She  was  the  finest  girl  in  Lowell 
when  we  were  there.  How  much  of  a 
family  have  you  ?  " 

"Four,  sir;  three  boys  and  a  girL 
It's  the  girl  that's  sick  now." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  her?  " 

''Well,  her  stomach's  sort  o'  gone 
back  on  her;  can't  eat  nothin'  'cept 
soft  stujS^  and  that  ain't  so  easy  to  get 
since  the  last  cut  in  wages." 

"Shol  That's  too  bad.  Say,  look 
here,  Sam;  I  want  you  to  answer  a 
straight  question — man  to  man.  Do 
the  boys  blame  me  for  that  cut?  " 

"Well,  some  of  'em  do,  sir.  You  see 
they  ain't  got  much  education,  an'  that 
there  notice  you  sent  'round,  Iwut  the 
Gomp'ny  goin'  behind  on  account  of  the 
freight  fight,  was  like  that  much  French 
te  them.  All  they  knowed  or  cared  to 
know  was  that  '  Uncle  Jerry  *  stood  by 
an'  saw  the  Comp'ny  cut  'em  down 
when  they  could  hardly  make  both  ends 
meet  as  it  was.  O'  course,  there's  lots 
of  us  that  know  better ;  but  you  see, 
Mr.  Lamboume,  that  don't  buy  bread 
for  the  little  onea" 

"  God  knows  it  don't,  Sam  !  It  makes 
me  afraid  to  look  them  in  the  face,  and 
yet  the  Company  couldn't  help  itself. 
The  boys  woidd  have  done  the  same 
thing  in  its  place.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose they'd  say  if  the  rates  went  up  a 
little — about  Christmas  time  ?  " 

"Say?  What  would  they  say?  Well, 
sir,  they  mightn't  say  very  much,  but  it 
would  be  the  brightest  Christmas  they 
ever  had.  There's  some  of  the  little 
families  that's  been  drawin'  it  mighty 
fine  lately,  to  live  at  alL  Is  there  any 
chance  of  it,  Mr.  Lamboume  ?  " 

"Very  little,  I'm  afraid — and  yet — 
miracles  do  sometimes  happen.  But  it 
wouldn't  be  of  much  interest  to  you, 
now  that  you're  out  of  a  job,  would  it?" 

Merrigan  smiled  a  little  as  he  looked 
straight  into  the  General  Manager's 
eyes.  "  I  guess  you  know  us  boys  bet- 
ter than  that,  Mr.  Lamboume.  A  raise 
just  now  would  mean  the  savin'  of  life 
for  some  o'  them  little  ones,  and  if  I 
can't  manage  to  get  another  job  right 
away,  there's  plenty  that'll  share  all 
they've  got  with  us  until  I  do.    Would 
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'We — w«  can't  take  thi«.' 


you  mind  givin*  me  a  bit  of  a  note,  sir, 
what  would  help  me,  maybe,  somewhere 
else?  You  know  I'm  a  good  engineer, 
if  the  Comp'ny  don't.** 

"  H-m-m-m-m.  Letters  of  recommen- 
dation don*t  amount  to  much,  Sam  ;  but 
— perhaps  this  will  help  you  a  little  " — 
filling  out  a  check  for  a  hundred  dollars. 
"  There  ;  you  give  that  to  Mary,  and 
tell  her  it's  a  Christmas  present  from 
Jerry  Lamboume.'* 

"But  —  but  —  hold  on,  Mr.  Lam- 
boume. I — I  didn't  ask  you  for  money 
—  we  —  we  can't  take  this.  Mary 
wouldn't " 

"  Mary  wouldn't  waste  breath  refus- 
ing a  little  help,  with  one  of  her  babies 
sick  in  the  house.  You  look  after  the 
rex)airs  on  *  99 '  until  she's  ready  for  the 
road — put  her  in  apple-pie  order.  Fit 
her  up  as  a  'compound,*  so  we  can 
make  a  speed-test  next  month  ;  I'll  en- 


dorse any  requisition  you  send  in,  and 
I'll  see  that  you  and  Jimmy  drive  her 
when  she's  ready.  Now  clear  out  and 
give  me  a  chance  to  get  my  letters 
oflf." 

"  Well,  sir,  I — I  wish  I  knew  how  to 
thank  you " 

"  What  for  ?  Thanks  aren't  necessary 
between  you  and  me,  Sam — we  under- 
stand each  other.  If  you'd  been  to 
blame  for  the  collision,  I  wouldn't  have 
kept  you  five  minutes.  Go  'way  now, 
and  leave  me  in  peace.  Tell  Mary  I'm 
coming  to  take  dinner  with  her  some 
day  ;  and  get  that  little  girl  lots  of 
good  things  to  eai" 

When  Merrigan  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him  Mr.  Lamboume  got  up  and 
walked  the  floor  for  several  minutes, 
thinking  his  hardest  upon  a  subject 
which  had  cost  him  many  a  sleepless 
night.     Presently,  he  rang  the  bell  of 
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his  desk  telephone  and  called  for  Mr. 
Sackett,  the  Secretary  of  the  Company. 
"  Hello,  Sackett — that  you  ?  Say,  how 
much  time  do  you  want  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Directors  ? — ^What's  that?  A 
month  ? — Oh,  nonsense  !  I  don't  care 
about  the  whole  Board. — If  we  can  get 
a  quorum,  that's  all  I  want! — Impor- 
tant ?  Thunder,  I  should  say  it  was  I 
What's  that?  — Next  Wednesday?  — 
That's  better  I  Word  the  call  just  as 
strongly  as  you  can — say  it's  a  matter 
which  menaces  the  existence  of  the 
Company ! — ^Bluff ?  Not  much,  it  isn't ! 
—  I  mean  every  word  of  it !  Much 
obliged — ^Good-by." 


n 


The  o£Sces  of  the  Midland  Railway 
include  a  Board-room  that  would  not 
disgrace  a  palace,  but  the  urgency  of 
the  Oeneral  Manager's  request  for  a 
special  meeting  caused  Mr.  Sackett  to 
substitute  a  private  dining-parlor  in 
the  city's  finest  hotel,  and  a  number  of 
tlie  Directors  responded  to  the  call. 

Mr.  Lamboume  stood  very  high  in 
their  estimation,  both  as  an  efficient 
officer  of  the  Company  and  as  a  busi- 
ness man,  and  the  dinner — arranged  by 
a  famous  chef — prepared  them  to  listen 
attentively  to  his  communications  upon 
the  Company's  affiiirs. 

When  the  coffee  and  cigars  appeared 
the  Chairman  proposed  getting  down  to 
business  and  asked  the  General  Mana- 
ger to  take  the  floor.  He  began  by 
asking  the  Secretary  to  read  a  detailed 
report  of  the  freight  traffic  for  the  pre- 
ceding six  months,  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  receipts  had  just 
about  doubled. 

"  I  presume  you  remember,  gentle- 
men," he  said,  "  that  the .  existing  pool 
in  freight  rates  was  formed  largely 
through  my  personal  efforts  ?  " 

"  We  do,  Mr.  Lamboume,  perfectly 
well ;  and  have  already  proposed  that 
the  Company  give  you  an  official  vote 
of  thanks  for  your  efforts  in  its  be- 
half." 

"  Thank  you.  I  only  mentioned  the 
fact  as  bearing  upon  other  conditions. 
You  also  remember  cutting  the  wages 
of  all  employees  twenty  per  cent,  last 


summer,  on  account  of  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  Company  in  consequence 
of  the  rate  war  ?  " 

"  We  do.     Proceed." 

''That  reduction,  gentlemen,  I  was 
forced  to  approve  as  an  officer  of  the 
Company.  In  fact,  it  was  a  necessity  ; 
but  one  which  I  regretted  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  because  I  knew  the 
misery  and  suffering  it  would  bring  to 
many  of  our  best  men.  We  have,  I  be- 
lieve, the  most  tnistworthy  set  of  em- 
ployees in  this  country.  During  the 
trouble  last  June  a  number  of  them 
stood  by  us  like  men.  Many,  even,  of 
those  who  were  forced  out  by  the 
unions,  refused  to  destroy  our  prop- 
erty, and  I  determined  at  that  time  to 
bring  about  a  better  condition  of  things 
if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  The  pres- 
ent freight  pool  is  a  result  of  that  de- 
termination— and  I  now  ask  the  Com- 
pany, not  as  a  corporation,  but  as 
human  beings  having  families  of  their 
own,  to  make  a  small  division  of  their 
recent  profits  by  declaring  a  twenty-five 
per  cent  increase  in  the  wage-scale  for 
the  coming  year." 

For  several  moments  the  Directors 
sat  in  silent  amazement  They  had 
considered  the  General  Manager  as  one 
of  themselves — as  an  employer  of  men, 
looking  at  business  matters  from  the 
employer's  side  only.  Finally,  the 
Chairman  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the 
rest  in  the  remark  : 

"We  supposed  that  you  were  too 
devoted  to  the  Company's  interests, 
Mr.  Lamboume,  to  make  such  a  propo- 
sition as  that ! " 

"  I  am  devoted  to  the  Company's  in- 
terests, sir ;  that's  why  I  make  it  Un- 
less we  can  manage  to  increase  the 
wage-scale  very  shortly,  our  employees 
will  become  a  mob  of  savage  beasts, 
fighting  like  tigers  to  feed  their  eub& 
Great  heaven  I  man,  how  would  you 
like  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  a  wife 
and  six  children  on  ten  dollars  a 
week?  I've  been  mechanic,  engineer, 
operator,  and  train-despatcher  myself  ; 
yet  I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  how 
the  boys  have  managed  to  do  it ! " 

''But,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Company  to  go  into  the  merits 
of  questions  like  these.  If  our  em- 
ployees won't  work  for  us  at  the  pres- 
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ent  rates,  there  are  thousands  of  others 

who  will " 

"  Oh,  of  course  !  —  Irresponsible 
tramps,  with  no  families  to  support  and 
not  enough  brains  to  take  a  slow  freight 
from  here  to  Newburgh  without  going 
to  smash !  Try  that  sort  of  labor  for 
a  few  months  and  see  how  much  pas- 
senger traffic  you  have  left !  Now  see 
here,  Mr.  Grout,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Board  ;  we  can't  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion from  the  corporation  stand-point, 
and  we  can't  shirk  our  responsibility 
toward  our  men  by  sneaking  behind 
corporate  machinery.  The  Company 
may  have  no  soul,  but  each  of  its  mem- 
bers is  supposed  to  have  one.  Most  of 
us  haye  wives  and  families,  but  they 
are  neither  hungry  nor  poorly  clothed. 
When  any  of  us  are  sick  we  have  the 
best  medical  attendance  at  five  dollars 
a  visit  We  have  trained  nurses  and 
nourishing  food  for  the  asking.  But 
the  boys  who  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  have  these  things,  lead  a  very  differ- 
ent life.  I've  had  a  few  years  of  it  my- 
self, and  I'm  frank  to  say  I  don't  want 


any  more  of  it.  Now  don't  beat  about 
the  bush,  but  answer  my  proposition — 
yes  or  no." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Lamboume,  I  consider 
such  talk  as  yours  socialistic.  It  is 
radically  opposed  to  all  precedent  in 
the  management  of  a  railway  company, 
and  I,  forgone,  vote  most  emphatically, 
'  No ! '  111  admit  that  matters  are 
looking  much  more  prosperous  for  us, 
but  I've  been  counting  upon  a  divi- 
dend this  year  to  meet  certain  ex- 
penses of  my  own,  and  certainly  do  not 
propose  to  lessen  my  chances  of  get- 
ting it!" 

•*  Nor  I,  mine  I "  «  Nor  I ! "  «  Nor 
I ! " — from  the  other  Directors. 

"  Very  well,  gentlemen.  I  tnist  your 
decision  isn't  final,  because  I'm  not 
quite  through  yet.  I  have  in  my 
pocket  letters  from  the  Directors  of 
the  C.  Q.  B.,  the  P.  and  the  C.  P.  P. 
roads,  offering  me  much  better  posi- 
tions—  positions  controlling  a  much 
wider  influence — than  the  one  I  hold 
with  this  Company.  I  also  control  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  pool  associa- 


•  Who  WM  it,  p«pa?  ' 
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tion.  If  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad- 
vance I  ask  is  granted,  I  will  guarantee 
to  put  this  road  in  better  financial  con- 
dition than  it  ever  has  been  before.  If 
the  advance  is  not  granted,  my  resigna- 
tion is  at  your  service  and  I'll  smash 
the  freight  pool  inside  of  a  month  1 " 


m 

None  of  the  railway  employees  felt 
any  bitterness  toward  Mr.  Lambourne 
on  account  of  his  handsome  city  resi- 
dence, because  they  knew  he  had  risen 
from  their  own  ranks  and  earned  it ; 
but  that  gentleman  himself  often  felt  a 
pang  of  real  regret  as  he  contrasted 
bis  own  luxurious  surroundings  with 
those  of  his  former  comrades. 

On  this  particular  Christmas-eve  he 
was  sitting  at  his  desk  in  the  libra- 
ry telegraphing  instructions  to  one  of 
the  division  superintendents,  when  his 
daughter  returned  from  her  ride. 
They  were  great  chums,  these  two.  In 
fact,  he  often  said  that  it  was  really 
Kate  who  ran  the  road,  and  any  one  of 
his  subordinates  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  disputing  his  own  orders  as 
those  of  Miss  Lambourne. 

She  toasted  her  feet  by  the  fire  until 
she  heard  the  instrument  click  out, 
"  G.  P.  M.,"  then  gathered  in  her  skirts 
a  little  so  that  he  could  sit  by  her  side 
on  the  sofa. 

"  Who  was  it,  papa  ?    Mr.  Smith  ?  " 

"Yes ;  I  hated  to  bother  him  Christ- 
mas-eve, but  there  were  two  or  three 
matters  that  couldn't  be  put  over. 
Well — sent  off  all  your  presents  ?  " 

"M-hm — all  but  yours.  There  are 
two  of  them,  and  one  hasn't  come  yet. 
Papa,  what  have  you  heard- about  Harry 
Archer  lately?    How  is  he  getting  on?" 

"Pretty  well,  I  should  say,  from 
what  Byers  tells  me.  Harry  has  a 
knack  of  working  out  improvements  on 
the  rolling  stock,  besides  having  a  good 
head  for  detail  I  rather  think  he  may 
be  made  general  freight  agent  of  the  C. 
Q.  B.  before  long." 

"But  that  would  keep  him  in  the 
West  all  the  time !  I  shouldn't  like 
that  at  all !  " 

"  Oh,  you  shouldn't  !  Humph  ! 
Perhaps  I'd  better  wire  Harry  that  he's 


not  at.  liberty  to  consider  any  business 
proposition  without  first  submitting  it 
to  you ! " 

"M-m-m-m-m — w-e-1-1,  I  think  he 
ought  to  consult  my  wishes  in  the  mat- 
ter, just  a  little." 

"Eh?  What!  Why,  Kate,  you 
don't  mean  to  say  that?  No!  Is  it 
reaUy  so?" 

"I'm  afraid  it  is,  papa.  He's  your 
'  other  Christmas  present'  Sent  word 
he  was  coming  in  on  a  'special'  to- 
night ;  that's  why  I  wanted  to  know 
how  he's  getting  along  —  whether  he 
is  able  to  support  a  wife,  you  know. 
'Cause  I  think  I'm  a  little  extravagant, 
sometimes." 

"  Oh-h-h— I  see !  M-m-m— Katie,  I'd 
rather  have  worried  along  without  this 
present  of  yours  for  a  while.  Why — 
what  shall  I  do  without  you  ?  You  see, 
it  isn't  that  there's  anything  the  matter 
vrith  Harry.  He's  all  right  But  — 
somehow — since  your  mother  died — ^I 
hadn't  thought  of  your  getting  married. 
Why — how  old  are  you,  anyway  ?  " 

"  Twenty-one,  next  month." 

"  What !    No— you  can't  be !  " 

"  I  am,  just  the  same.  But  I  never 
thought  of  leaving  you,  papa.  Can't 
you  use  your  influence,  somehow,  to  get 
Harry  an  Eastern  agency  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  it's  a  case  of  daughter  or 
no  daughter,  I  think  I  can.  Humph! 
— I'd  face  twenty  Boards  rather  than 
lose  you. — ^Well,  Casey,  what  is  it?  " 

"  Misther  Lamboome,  bethune  Mag- 
gie, the  cook,  an'  meesil^  we've  straight- 
ened out  thim  boondles  in  tha  dinin' 
room,  so's  ye  cud  luk  at  thim  ;  an'  we'd 
loike  ter  know  whuther  yell  have  thim 
all  fur  ye'r  dinner,  or  whuther  ye'd  loike 
thim  scatthered  along  troo  tha  wake  ?  " 

"What  on  earth  are  you  talking 
about,  Casey  ?  What  bundles  ?  I  don't 
know  anything  about  any  bundles ! 
What  are  they  ?    When  did  they  come  ?  ** 

"  Well,  sorr,  they've  bin  dhroppin'  in 
along  all  day.  There's  foor  pies  come 
down  be  tha  fast  freight  from  Hood- 
sun — ^t'ree  puddin's  an'  choo  boonches 
av  sillery  from  tha  sicond  siction  av 
*  72  ' — wan  booshel  av  foine  apples  an' 
choo  quari-ts  av  cranbirries  frum  tha 
caboose  av  Flaherty's  cousthruction 
thi*ain.  Thin  there's  a  lot  more  wid 
way  bills,   shippin'  tags,  an'  telegraft 
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blanks  liitched  on  *em,  dthat  we  haven't 
sorthed  out  yit.  Yersilf  an'  Miss  Kathie 
betther  coom  in  an'  luk  at  thim." 

"  O-o-o-o — papa  !  I  know  who  sent 
them  I     Can't  you  guess  ?  " 

"  I'm  blessed  if  I  can  !  Our  countiy 
relatives  never  did  anything  of  the 
kind  before.  And  I  don't  think  we  are 
in  absolute  want,  as  far  as  provisions 
go. 

"  You  dear,  stupid  old  goose !  Here," 
rapidly  gatheriiig  a  handful  of  way 
bills,  tags,  and  blanks  from  the  pack- 
ages, "  read  this — and  this — and  this  : 


found  it  difficult  to  speak  ;  but,  grasp- 
ing the  telegraph  key  on  his  desk,  he 
called  the  operator  in  the  train-de- 
spatcher's  office  and  gave  him  instruc- 
tions which  brought  a  cheerful  grin  to 
that  worthy's  face,  as  he  listened  to  the 
clicks  :  "  Take  this  list,  Martin — order 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  report 
here  to-morrow  evening,  if  they  can  pos- 
sibly come  —  Uncle  Jerry  and  Katie 
Lambourne  wish  them  all  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  invite  them  to  dinner — 
sharp  seven — run  a  special  from  the 
western  sections  and  keep  the   track 


H«  called  the  operator. 


*A  Merry  Christmas  to  Uncle  Jerry, 
from  Section  19  ' — 'With  best  respects 
to  Mister  Lambum,  from  Martha  Brady 
and  famly ' — *  Long  life  and  a  14  pound 
Turk  to  Jerry  Lambourne,  from  the 
Albany  Switchmen' — *A  Lowell  Plum 
Pudding  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mr.  J. 
K.  Lambourne,  from  Mary  and  Sam  Mer- 
rigan ' — *  A  Winter  Rose  from  Chrissy 
Merrigan's  window -box,  with  dearest 
love  to  Uncle  J&ttcj* — Now  can't  you 
guess,  papa  ?  " 

"  They — they — must  be  from  the  boys, 
Kate.  Here!  Make  a  list  of  those 
names — quick — and  bring  it  up  to  the 
library  !  "  The  General  Manager  had 
BO   big  a  lump  in  his  throat  that  he 


clear — invitation  includes  yourself  and 
family — Lambourne,  G.  M." 

As  the  answering  "O.  K"  flashed  over 
the  wires  he  looked  out  into  the  front 
parlor  and  saw  Kate  in  the  warm  em- 
brace of  a  handsome  young  fellow  whom 
Casey  had  just  admitted. 

A  few  moments  later  they  were  sitting 
around  the  library  Are,  silent  from  sheer 
happiness — Kate  and  her  lover  lost  in 
a  dream  of  the  new  life  opening  out 
before  them,  and  the  General  Manager 
sniffing  at  Chrissy  Merrigan's  rose  in 
his  button-hole.  There  must  have  been 
something  both  powerful  and  sweet  in 
the  perfume,  for  his  half-closed  eyes 
were  very  moist. 
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THE   REPENTANCE  OF  AMOS   LOVEDAY 
By  Kenneth  Lee 

I   WAS  a  junior  master  at  a  cheap  grieved  he  felt  but  that  he  would  for- 

schooL     A  detailed  description  of  give,  as  he  hoped  to  be  forgiven ;  which 

the  surroundings  and  treatment  re-  last  wish  I  consider  well-nigh  an  im- 

ceived  by  both  masters  and  pupils  will  possibility. 

only  cause  you  to  exclaim  "  Dotheboys  Oh,  our  "  Head "  was  one  of  the 
Hail !  "  So  I  will  slur  over  that  por-  grandest  old  men !  Everything  he  did 
tion.  Our  '^  Head,"  as  he  called  him-  was  in  the  superlative.  His  school  was 
self,  was  simply  a  modem  Squeers —  the  best  in  the  world;  his  table  the 
with  modem  improvements  in  the  finest  in  the  land  ;  his  care  the  best  on 
shape  of  a  more  refined  style  of  cm-  earth,  and  really  better  than  most  heav- 
elty.  enly  samples ;  his  smile  the  blandest 
Our  pupils  did  not  absolutely  suffer  and  his  heart  the  softest  under  the 
from  lack  of  food,  but  their  souls  were  broad  universe ;  his  masters  the  most 
starved.  I  am  foolish  enough  to  believe  learned  and  distinguished  ;  and  the 
that  the  boy  of  to-day,  yesterday,  and  whole  concern  the  noblest,  cleverest^ 
all  time,  is  not  a  savage  animal  set  best  thing,  that  smelt  with  the  sweetest 
aside  to  be  worried  and  pestered  at  of  savors  in  the  nostrils  of  men. 
every  opportunity,  as  happened  daily  The  Rev.  Amos  Loveday  did  his  own 
at  Bethlehem  Meadows — the  charming  worrying,  and  corrected  his  terror- 
rustic  retreat  where  sons  of  noblemen  stricken  wretches  with  secrecy,  and 
and  gentlemen  receive  an  excellent  edu-  with  a  due  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
cation  with  all  home  comforts  {vide  our  their  people  at  home.  Thus  a  pai*ticu- 
advertisements).  larly  unfortunate,  or  stupid,  boy  would 
The  Bev.  Amos  Loveday  was  a  good-  receive  the  best  home  reporibs,  and  con- 
looking  old  man,  with  one  of  the  most  sequently  would  be  considered  to  be 
benevolent  countenances  it  has  ever  doing  so  much  better  at  dear  Mr.  Love- 
been  my  lot  to  behold,  or  my  pain  to  day's  than  at  Dr.  Veritas's,  where  he  got 
become    disillusioned    with.     Parents  on  so  badly. 

and  guardians  left  their  helpless  charges  The  reports  used  to  read  as  follows  : 
in  his  care  with  every  confidence,  and 

if  the  young  hopefuls  wrote  home,  as  Master  Soandso. 

they  did  when  a  letter  could  be  smug-  Conduct. Admirable. 

gled    out    of    the    establishment    and  Diligence Excellent. 

through  the  watchful  cordon  which  the  Latin Optime. 

lynx-eyed  Loveday  kept  like  a  malevo-  French Tr^s  bien. 

lent  halo  round  his  little  prisoners — I  German Sehr  gut. 

say  when  such  an  affair  took  place,  the  Mathematics Very  good. 

said    parents  and   guardians  believed 

their  wards  guilty  of  lying  about  a  man  And  yet  the  poor  little  devils  used  to 
whom  they  could  not  but  believe  to  be  have  constant  and  agonizing  interviews 
Virtue  personified.  These  letters  were  with  the  "  Head,"  which  one  would 
usually  returned  to  the  "  Head,"  to  be  think  would  preclude  anything  but  a 
edited  by  him  as  specimens. of  youthful  long  bill  for  birch-rods, 
depravity,  the  good  people  at  home  con-  It  is,  alas,  on  account  of  one  of  the 
sidering  it  their  "  duty  "  to  that  excel-  pupils,  a  lad  named  Jones,  that  I  am 
lent  man  to  acquaint  him  with  the  penning  these  lines.  The  miserable 
character  of  the  young  liar  then  in  diminutive  wretch  could  not  hit  it  off 
case ;  and  the  <<BLead  "  would  write  a  with  the  "Head"  at  alL  He  was  con- 
beautiful  letter  (after  a  loving  fatherly  stantly  in  hot  water,  and  the  kind  old 
interview  with  the  boy,  behind  closed  man  seemed  to  take  particular  pleasure 
doors)    in  which    he  would    say  how  in  bullying  the  life  out  of  him,  and  ap- 
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parently  trying  to  draw  him  into  com- 
mitting faults  in  order  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  correcting  him  in  an  old- 
fashioned,  if  somewhat  degrading,  man- 
ner. I  wonder  how  many  rods  were 
rendered  useless  on  Jones's  behalf. 

Edward  Jones  was  a  consumptive 
mortal  of  ten  years  —  almost  weak- 
minded,  I  should  imagine,  with  a  piti- 
able face  which  seemed  to  be  always 
saying,  "  For  Gbd's  sake  don't  hit  me." 
At  first  I  tried  to  show  the  boy  some 
little  favor,  but  found  that  such  a  course 
only  ended  in  greater  severity  toward 
him  from  headquarters,  so  I  tried  to  do 
any  little  kind  act  with  as  much  secrecy 
as  my  prototype  in  the  usher  line,  Eu- 
gene Aram,  did  his  famous  murder. 

One  raw  day  in  March,  when  the 
horde  of  boys  were  trying  to  appear 
cheerful  and  playing  foot-ball  in  a  half- 
hearted, perfunctory  sort  of  way,  as  if 
they  were  trying  to  forget  their  mis- 
ery and  not  succeeding,  but,  by  dint  of 
getting  kicked  occasionally,  they  might 
forget  one  pain  in  the  receipt  of  an- 
other— on  such  a  day  Edward  Jones 
was  "kept  in."  He  had  three  hundred 
lines  of  Oreek,  accents  and  stops,  to 
copy  before  tea-time ;  and  the  little 
fellow  was  laboring  at  his  extra  task 
through  a  mist  of  tears,  which  he  would 
dispel  npw  and  then  with  his  inky 
knuckles,  until  he  appeared  to  be  try- 
ing to  black  up  for  a  minstrel  enter- 
tainment I  was  on  duty,  and  tried  to 
help  him  along,  giving  him  the  old, 
trite  advice  about  being  a  better  boy 
for  the  future,  telling  him  the  time- 
worn  lie  about  the  pain  it  caused  the 
good  "  Head  "  to  punish  him,  and  gen- 
erally failing  in  my  wish  to  comfoi*t. 
It  was  my  first  term  at  Bethlehem 
Meadows,  and  I  had  already  made  up 
my  mind  it  should  be  my  last  I  won- 
dered who  then  would  try  to  shield 
little  Jones,  and  my  heart  went  out  to 
him  in  pity,  for  I  had  not  become  hard- 
ened —  yet ;  though  goodness  knows 
what  I  might  become  under  the  genial 
Loveday's  guidance. 

"Never  mind,  Jones,  the  holidays 
will  soon  be  here  I "  I  said. 

The  little  chap  looked  up,  his  quaint 
face  now  piebald  with  ink  blotches, 
and  faltered,  "  That  makes  no  difference 
to  me,  sir.     Don't  you  know?  " 


I  didn't  know,  and  drew  Jones  into 
making  a  confidant  of  me.  His  pun- 
ishment was  about  half  completed,  and 
I  winked  at  his  taking  a  quantity  of 
written  lines  from  his  desk,  scrawled 
during  moments  of  leisure  to  act  as  a 
safety-valve  when  the  unavoidable  pun- 
ishments came  too  thick  and  fast  to  be 
worked  off  comfortably,  and  pretended 
not  to  see  how  he  made  up  the  tale 
of  bricks  required  by  the  great  Pha- 
raoh. 

"  I  never  go  home  for  the  holidays. 
I  haven't  got  any  home." 

"  Then  you  live  here  ?    Poor  boy  I " 

'•Am  I  poor?    Why?" 

I  did  not  know  what  to  answer.  The 
lad's  brain  seemed  undeveloped,  except- 
ing as  regarded  his  never-ending  Oreek 
lines,  which  only  varied  in  the  point  of 
the  hundreds  they  were  to  number.  I 
saw  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  verbally 
pitying  him,  so  I  said,  "I  don't  know. 
You  don't  seem  happy." 

"  Is  any  one  happy  ?  " 

"  Some  people,  I  suppose." 

"No  one  in  Bethlehem  Meadows, 
then.  Some  of  the  fellows  don't  seem 
to  care  as  much  as  I  do.  That's  all,  I 
think.  Only  most  fellows  have  homes 
to  go  to.  I  expect  that  makes  a  differ- 
ence." 

"  I  expect  it  does,"  I  answered. 
"Have  you  lived  here  long?" 

"  Of  course,  sir,"  he  said  in  a  some- 
what astonished  tone.  "  All  my  life — 
excepting  just  a  little  while."  He 
paused  and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  re- 
call a  long- vanished  picture.  "I  do 
just  seem  to  remember  a  lady — my 
mother,  I  believe — she  used  to  love  me. 
I  know  what  love  is,  though  I  have  been 
here  so  long.  Then  she  went  away,  and 
they  told  me  she  was  dead ;  I  don't 
know  how  she  died,  but  they  never 
spoke  of  her  again.  When  people  are 
dead  they  have  funerals — she  never  did. 
Then  they  sent  me  here,  and  here  I've 
been  ever  since.  When  I  can't  go  to 
sleep  I  just  think  of  being  loved  by 
some  one ;  and  that  makes  me  stop 
shivering,  when  it's  cold,  so  that  I  can 
shut  my  eyes  tight  and  forget  all  about 
Bethlehem  Meadows.  It  must  be  nice 
to  be  dead 

"You  mus'n't  talk  like  that,"  I 
said,  hardly  knowing   what  to  say  to 
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lead  him  from  a  train  of  thought  which 
seemed  60  uncanny. 

"  All  right,  sir.  I  didn't  mean  to  do 
it"  The  poor  lad's  stock  phrase — "/ 
didn't  mean  to  do  it," 

"Do  you  never  hear  from — from 
your  people,  Jones  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  got  any  people,  at  least  I 
don't  think  so.  They,  or  some  one,  I 
don't  know  who,  pays  the  Head  for  me 
to  live  here  always.  Mr.  Loveday  came 
for  me  when  I  was  sent  away,  and  he 
said  he  would  treat  me  as  his  own  son. 
That's  why  I  always  feel  sorry  for  boys 
who  have  fathers." 

At  this  moment  the  school  servant 
came  into  the  deserted  class-room  with 
a  message  that  set  the  little  fellow's 
legs  trembling,  and  his  face  blanched 
under  the  smudges  of  inL  '^  Master 
Jones  to  see  the  Head,"  was  the  laconic 
order.  The  man  disappeared  and 
Jones  turned  to  me  in  such  an  appeal- 
ing way  that  I  could  not  help  saying, 
"Perhaps  it  is  nothing,"  for  I  knew 
full  weU  what  that  message  meant — 
some  new  petty  tyranny,  some  novel 
method  of  torture,  probably  ;  or  possi- 
bly some  old  deed  raked  up  for  the 
kind  '^  Head's  "  amusement  this  dreary 
day.  Jones  looked  round  for  a  minute 
at  the  door.  He  seemed  to  regard 
me,  helpless  and  obscure  though  I  was, 
as  some  one  he  could  look  to  for 
protection  and  comfort,  but  did  not 
seem  able  to  frame  his  worda  He  only 
whispered,  "I'm  very  sorry.  I  didn't 
mean  to  do  it." 

It  is  the  great  regret  of  my  life  that 
I  was  cowardly  enough  to  let  the  little 
fellow  go  alone.  Had  I  been  there — 
but  what  is  past  cannot  be  altered.  I 
did  let  him  go,  and  did  not  know  what 
else  I  could  do.  At  five  that  evening 
Jones  was  missing  from  the  long, 
rickety  tea-table,  with  its  slabs  of  bread 
and  butter  (save  the  mark)  and  jorums 
of  colored  tepid  water.  "  The  Head's 
iust  swished  Jones,"  giggled  a  red- 
neaded  ruffian,  son  of  a  wealthy  brewer. 
"  My  I  Didn't  he  holler."  There  was 
no  use  my  hearing  the  remark,  so  I  let 
it  go  by.  I  had  once  punished  that 
young  Judas,  who  promptly  went  to 
the  "  Head  "  and  had  bis  task  remitted. 

That  night,  after  I  had  seen  my 
regiment  of  boys  in  their  dormitories, 


I  sat  alone  in  the  little  usher's  room, 
meditating  on  my  lot  and  determin- 
ing to  escape  if  I  had  to  sweep  a  cross- 
ing for  a  livelihood,  when  the  same  ser- 
vant knocked  at  the  door.  "  The  Head 
wishes  to  see  you,  sir."  What  better 
opportunity  could  there  be  for  the  un- 
burdening of  my  mind  ?  I  would  see 
the  "Head"  and  the  "Head"  would 
not  frame  and  glaze  my  remarks  for 
the  inspection  of  parents  and  guard- 
ians 

The  kind  old  man  was  sitting  at  his 
desk  in  his  handsomely  furnished  study 
when  I  was  ushered  in.  He  was  trem- 
bling in  every  joint  and  his  face  was 
ashen  gray.  '*  Mr.  Smith,  I'm  sorry  to 
say  that  I  had  to  reprove  Jones  this  af- 
ternoon— gently — quite  gently,  you  un- 
derstand. It  was  my  duty — my  pain- 
ful duty  which  hurt  me  far  more 
than " 

"Stop  those  lies,"  I  yelled.  "You 
cowardly  wicked  old  cur,  you " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  be  astonished  me  by  in- 
terrupting. "I  know,  I  know.  If  I 
only  get  out  of  this  I'll  never  lay  hand 
on  the  boy  again.  I  think  he's  ilL  I 
have  sent  for  the  doctor.  Jones  seems 
a  little  better  now,  and  is  asking  for 
you.  I  didn't  want  to  send  for  you,  as 
— as  I  thought  it  might  excite  him,  but 
the  doctor  insisted  on  it" 

''Of  course  you  didn't  want  to  send 
for  me.  You  would  not  have  sent  for 
me  had  you  not  wished  to  square  your- 
self with  me  and  hide  yonr  own  guilt 
If  that  boy  dies " 

"Don't,  don't  For  God's  sake, 
don't,"  broke  in  the  cringing  old  sin- 
ner. 

"But  I  will,"  I  answered  in  my 
wrathful  temerity.  "I  say  if  he  dies 
you  will  have  his  blood  on  your  head, 
just  as  though  you  had  cut  his  throat 
The  boy  is  delicate ;  your  treatment 
has  taken  the  little  life  he  had  from 
him,  as  surely  as  if  you  had  choked 
him  with  your  miserable  hypocritical 
hands — ^hands  always  raised  in  prayer 
for  the  poor  wretches  whom  duped  or 
careless  parents  leave  in  your  miserly 
grasp." 

"No  words  will  mend  matters,"  said 
the  old  man,  now  thoroughly  fright- 
ened, I  suppose  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life   on  that  score.     "I  forgive  your 
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abuse.''  He  could  not  drop  his  life- 
long hypocrisy  even  at  that  moment. 
"  How  did  you  know  Jones  was  so  very 
ill?" 

"  Because  I  saw  death  looking  out  of 
bis  half-starved  face  when  we  were  talk- 
ing together  to-day — when  the  poor 
lad  was  performing  bravely  his  last 
task  on  this  miserable  earth,  set  by 
you — a  task  he  was  struggling  through 
with  dying  fingera  He  couldn't  die 
quick  enough  for  you,  you  wretched 
murderer,  but  you  had  to  help  him  out 
of  the  world  with  your  brutal  right  arm 
and  your  lacerating  rod.  As  sure  as 
there  is  a  God  above  me  you  shall  an- 
swer for  this."  With  which  brilliant 
peroration  I  flung  myself  from  the 
room  and  hastened  to  the  garret  set 
apart  for  the  boys*  hospital.  The  doc- 
tor met  me  on  the  steps  with  "  It's  all 
over  with  the  child.  Old  Loveday 
ought  to  be  hanged." 

"  He  shall  be  if  I  can  help  him  to  it/' 
I  answered,  passing  by  the  worthy  man 
and  into  the  bare  room. 

The  boy  was  almost  in  his  death- 
struggle.  He  seemed  to  cheer  up  a 
little  at  the  sight  of  me,  and  a  smile 
played  on  his  wan  lips.  "I'm  so  glad 
you've  come,  sir.  It's  just  like  being 
loved  by  someone — just  the  same." 

**  Jones,  my  boy,  try  and  bear  up. 
You  will  soon  be  better,  and  be  run- 
ning about  again." 

"  I  hope  not,  sir.  It's  nice  to  die." 
A  queer  Uttle  laugh  followed  that  state- 
ment. "  When  I'm  dead  they  can't  set 
me  three  hundred  Greek,  and  if  they 
do,  I  won't  do  'em — because  I  can't. 
And  therell  be  no  one  to  bully  me,  and 
no  one  to  tell  me  that  my  mother  was  a 
bad  woman.     She  wasn't,  was  she  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not" 

"  Then  there'll  be  one  long  holiday, 
just  like  real  holidays.  I'd  like  to  see 
the  Head." 

"What  for?" 

"Just  to  tell  him  that  I'm  sorry." 

"You  sorry,  my  poor  lad?  Why 
should  you  be  sorry  ?  " 

"  For  him.  I  want  to  say  that  I  for- 
give him.  I  will  say  that  I  forgive 
him.  I  swear  I  will,  whether  he  likes 
it  or  not.  I  won't  go  until  I  have  told 
him  so.  I  promise  you  I  won't.  The 
Head  always  said  I  was  a  liar,  but  I 


never  broke  my  word,  and  I  won't — I 
won't" 

I  sent  the  nurse  for  the  "Head," 
rather  hoping  that  he  would  not  come, 
for  I  feared  for  my  own  power  of  self- 
restraint  should  he  and  I  meet  at  the 
altar  of  his  sacrifice.  My  wish  proved 
true,  for  the  woman  returned  with  the 
message  that  the  "Head"  was  too  ill  to 
come,  but  he  sent  his  love  to  the  dying 
boy.  His  love  I  What  a  devil's  bless- 
ing! 

"  Never  mind,  sir,  never  mind.  Ill 
see  him.  I  promised  I  would.  Good- 
by,  sir.  You've  been  awfully  kind." 
Then  his  thoughts  seemed  to  wander, 
and  he  looked  up  at  me  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  who  I  was,  for  he  muttered, 
"  I'm  very  sorry.  I  didn't  mean  to  do 
it" 

Before  the  doctor  returned  with  his 
prepared  prescription  Jones  was  dead. 

I  went  to  my  room  to  formulate  a 
plan  for  a  bitter  reckoning  on  account 
of  the  Bev.  Amos  Loveday.  I  had 
hardly  gained  my  chamber  when  the 
door  burst  open  and  the  "Head  "  rushed 
in.  "For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Smith,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  going  out  of  my  sensea 
Look  I    Look  I" 

I  looked,  as  he  bid  me,  but  saw 
nothing. 

"  Don't  you  see  ?     Can't  you  see  ?  " 

"  I  see  no  one  but  a  man  on  whom 
the  law  shall  take  summary  ven- 
geance." 

As  I  said  those  words  a  voice  was 
heard  by  both  of  us,  distinctly  and  yet 
as  if  from  a  distance,  but  gradually 
coming  nearer  and  gaining  in  volume, 
"  No,  no.  I  have  forgiven  him.  I  said 
I  would  tell  him,  but  when  I  first 
spoke  to  him  and  told  him  not  to  be 
afraid  of  me,  he  ran  away." 

"My  Goi  my  God,  can't  you  see — 
can't  you  hear  ?  "  whined  the  wretched 
old  jailer. 

"  I  can  hear." 

"I  was  so  unfortunate  when  I  was 
with  you,"  the  voice  went  on.  "  Now  I 
know  why  it  was  so.  I  can't  tell  you 
the  reason,  but  there  was  a  purpose  in 
my  suffering.  Had  I  not  gone  through 
what  I  have,  another's  sin  would  not 
have  been  washed  out.  You  can't  un- 
derstand—  you  never  titII,  in  this 
world.     Some  day,  though,  it  will  be 
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clear.     Don't  think  of  revenge.    Prom-  The  old  man  spoke  with  trembling 

ise  me."  lips.     ''For  God's  sake  tell  him  to  go 

"I  promise,"  I  blurted  out,  and  I  away." 

fancy  I  heard  a  sigh  of  relief  from  the  "  Then  I  will  go,"  said  the  voice,  and 

cowering  schoolmaster.  the  outline    grew  fainter  and  fainter. 

"  Look,  look  I "  Loveday  reiterated.  "  I  kept  my  word.     I  promised  I  would 

I  looked  and  saw  the  faint  outHne  of  tell  the  Head  that  I  forgave  him,  and 

the  boy  as  I  had  known  him,  and  yet  that  I    do  not   want    him    punished. 

so  different.     The  form  was  there — the  When  you  come  to  the  real  world,  Mr. 

characteristics — but  ennobled  and  dig-  Smith,  I  shall  meet  you  if  you  want  me 

nified.     It  was  but  a  faint  semblance,  to.     I  understand  now  that  those  who 

yet  with  detail     I  was  not  even  aston-  do  not  love  one  another  on  this  earth 

ished,  and  the  whole  appearance  seemed  will  never  meet  again.     Please,  sir  " — 

to  me  to  be  natural  and  in  order.  "  God  this  to  the  modei*n  Squeers — **  we  shall 

bless  you,  my  boy,"  I  said.  be  strangers.     I  wish  you  welL    Do  try 

"  God  bless  you,  sir.     God  will  bless  and  be  kinder  to  the  fellows — won't  you 

you,  for  you  helped  the  fatherless  and  try?" 

did  not  turn  away  from  one  of  His 

waifs — one  of  the  world's  paupers  in 

human  love.     If  I  may,  shall  I  come  to  I  understand  the  Rev.  Amos  Loveday 

you  again  ?    You  are  not  afraid  ?  "  keeps  an  excellent  school  now,  and,  if 

"Afraid?    Why  should  I  be  afraid?"  j'ou   ever  look  over    the  play-ground 

"  The    Head    waa     I  forgave    him.  wall,  you  will  see  happy,  rosy  faces,  and 

Why  was  he   afraid?    I  don't  under-  the  noise  they    make    at  foot-ball  is 

stand — ^yet."  really  trying  to  the  nerves. 


AT  SUNSET 

By  Martha  McCullocb-lVilliams 

Send  me  a  song  at  sunset. 

And  fill  each  pulsing  line 
With  the  lilt  the  runnel  sang  in  June 

And  the  sigh  of  the  swaying  pine. 
The  swaying  pine  had  green  young  tips — 

One  soft  caressed  my  cheek  ; 
Ah!  happily  the  water  sang 

The  tlung  we  dared  not  speak. 

Send  me  a  sigh  at  sunset, 

A  sigh  for  life  and  loss. 
My  heart  shall  hear,  and  whisper  clear 

A  thousand  miles  across, 
"  In  June  the  pine  had  green  young  tips — 

But  ah!  beloved,  remember 
How  clear  the  steadfast  hue  abides 

In  frosts  of  chill  December ! " 

Send  me  a  thought  at  sunset; 

Straight  on  the  level  beams 
It  shall  leap  the  earth  and  breast  the  sea 

To  color  all  my  dreama 
Anew  a  golden  June  shall  bum 

And  pine-tips  kiss  my  cheek. 
What  time  the  lilting  runnel  sings 

The  thing  we  dared  not  speak. 
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By  Harry  Irving  Norton 


YES,  Tm  engaged  to  Fred  Warren. 
When   did  I  say  "yes?"     One 
night  last  week. 

How  did  that  bashful  fellow  ever  get 
np  courage  to  propose  ?  Sit  down,  and 
ril  tell  you  the  whole  story. 

You  see,  I  had  known  for  a  long  time 
that  Fred  loved  me.  He  had  never  told 
me  so  in  words,  but  those  eloquent 
eyes  of  his  had  told  me  so  more  than 
once.  However,  that  wasn't  enough. 
I  couldn't  accept  him  and  name  the 
day  on  the  strength  of  what  his  eyes 
said.  So  I  decided  that  in  some  way 
his  lips  must  be  unsealed  and  his 
tongue  made  to  confirm  the  language 
of  his  eyes.     Do  you  follow  me  ? 

How  did  I  fix  it?  Well,  I  thought 
and  thought,  and  finally  I  hit  upon  a 
scheme.  I  loved  Fred,  and,  knowing 
that  he  loved  me,  I  felt  that  the  end 
justified  the  means. 

Late  one  afternoon  I  received  a  note 
from  him  saying  that  he  would  call  that 
evening  if  I  would  be  at  home.  Here 
was  the  opportunity  that  I  had  been 
waiting  for,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  im- 
proved it.  T  sent  him  word  that  I  would 
gladly  see  him.  Then  I  rushed  over  to 
May  Barnard's  house.  Finding  her  at 
home,  I  asked  her  to  call  me  up  by  tele- 
phone at  half-past  eight  I  told  her  that 
I  wanted  her  to  stick  to  that  old  tele- 
phone until  I  had  finished  talking.  She 
wasn't  to  say  anything,  but  to  just  keep 
the  line  open  while  I  talked  away.  I 
said  I  would  explain  later  on,  and  back 
home  I  weni 

Evening  came  and  vnth  it  Fred — the 
same  old  bashful  Fred,  yet  loving,  lova- 
ble, and  loved.  Promptly  at  eight-thirty 
the  telephone  bell  i*ang.  You  know 
that  our  telephone  is  in  the  library.  I 
excused  myself  and  answered  the  call, 
beiug  careful  to  leave  open  the  door 
between  the  library  and  the  reception- 
room,  where  I  had  left  Fred. 

Shall  I  give  you  the  dialogue  ?  Well, 
it  wasn't  a  dialogue,  for  May  said  noth- 
ing, but  just  held  tbe  fort — I  mean  the 
'phone— and  listened.     Here  is  what  I 


said.  Of  course  there  were  pauses  at 
frequent  intervals,  in  order  to  give  the 
imaginary  fellow  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line  a  chance : 

'*  Beally,  this  is  terribly  sudden.  I 
have  never  dreamed  that  you  had  any- 
thing more  than  a  friendly  regard  for 
me. — But  how  can  I  marry  you  when  I 
don't  love  you? — Learn  to  love  you? 
No,  I  couldn't  do  that — ^Do  I  care  for 
anybody  else  ?  You  have  no  right  to  ask 
that,  and  I  refuse  to  answer. — No,  I 
will  not  marry  you,  and  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  that  I  wouldn't  marry  any 
man  that  would  propose  to  a  girl  by 
telephone.  The  man  who  wins  me 
must  have  the  courage  to  look  me  in 
the  eye  and  tell  me  that  he  loves  me, 
and  not  get  half  a  mile  away  and 
shout  it  through  a  telephone.  It  comes 
with  a  shock  to  hear  anybody  say, 
'Hello !  hello ! !  Will  youmarry  me ?' 
Well,  here  is  my  answer :  '  Hello !  hello  1 1 
No.'  Good-night,  and  better  luck  next 
time." 

Then,  leaving  the  telephone,  I  re- 
turned to  the  reception-room,  where  I 
found  Fred  with  a  look  of  determina- 
tion upon  his  face — a  sort  of  do-or-die 
expression,  that  I  had  never  seen  there 
before.  Of  course,  I  assumed  an  air  of 
surprise  at  finding  the  door  open.  I 
told  Fred  that  l^y  Barnard  had  just 
called  me  up.  That  eased  my  conscience 
a  little,  for  it  was  true,  but  it  didn't  take 
half  an  eye  to  see  that  Fred  didn't  be- 
lieve it,  and  that  made  me  happy,  for  it 
told  me  that  he  must  have  heard  the 
whole  talk.  I  didn't  have  to  wait  long 
for  farther  proof  of  it,  for  Fred's  diflfi- 
dence  was  all  gone.  As  I  took  a  seat 
he  seated  himself  beside  me,  and  in  a 
manly  way  told  me  that  he  loved  me.  I 
didn't  tell  him,  as  I  told  the  telephone, 
that  it  was  so  sudden.  It  wasn't,  you 
know ;  I  had  been  expecting  it  for 
years.  I  told  him  that  I  would  change 
my  name  to  Warren,  and  so  every- 
thing is  at  last  settled. 

I  haven't  told  May  the  good  news  yet, 
for  she  has  been  out  of  town ;  but  she 
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rettimed  last  night,  and  I  shall  thank  her 
this  afternoon  for  her  part  in  the  pro- 
gramme. And  that  dear  old  telephone 
ought  to  be  human,  so  that  I  could  kiss  it. 
Did  I  tell  Fred  that  I  had  used  the 
telephone  to  bring  him  to  terms  ?  No, 
I  didn't,  but  I  sludl  after  we  are  mar- 
ried. I  am  not  going  to  take  any  more 
chances  of  losing  him.  I  rather  sur- 
prised him  the  otiier  day  by  asking  him 
if  we  couldn't  have  a  telephone  in  our 
new  house.  He  seemed  puzzled  at  my 
request,  but  said  "  yea"    How  could  he 


say  "no,"  when  it  was  the  telephone 
that  gave  him  the  needed  courage  ?  And 
he  has  his  own  secret,  or  rather  he  thinks 
he  has,  for  he  has  never  told  me  what 
he  heard  or  asked  me  who  the  other 
fellow  was,  although  I  know  he  is  dying 
to  know  his  name. 

How  will  he  take  it  when  he  finds  out 
my  trick?  He  will  forgive  me,  of 
course.  You  can't  get  a  divorce  be- 
cause you  misunderstand  something 
that  you  have  no  business  to  hear — and, 
besides,  Fred  loves  me. 


TALKS   BY  SUCCESSFUL  WOMEN 


XII.— TRAINED  NURSES 
By  Alice  Severance 


SAIRY  GAMP,  with  her  ignorance, 
volubility,  and  bibulous  proclivi- 
ties, is  happily  no  more.  She  was 
the  type,  in  somewhat  exaggerated 
form,  of  the  nurse  of  auld  liuag  syne, 
who  adopted  the  calling  as  a  makeshift, 
having  iAeA  her  hand  at  everything 
else  without  success. 

In  the  days  of  our  grandmothers  old 
women  past  their  usefidness  went  out 
to  nurse,  and  to  their  tender  mercies 
the  sick  were  confided.  If  the  hired 
attendant  was  not  employed,  the  duties 
most  likely  devolved  on  a  member  of 
the  family,  usually  some  maiden  aunt 
or  indigent  relative  who  understood 
little  more  about  nursing  than  she  did 
about  Sanscrit 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the 
world  has  progressed,  and  the  trained 
nurse  is  now  recognized  as  a  member 
of  an  important  profession. 

That  great  and  good  woman,  Florence 
Nightingale,  was  ihe  first  trained  nurse, 
as  we  understand  the  term,  and  her 
opportunities  were  but  meagre.  She 
studied  in  a  philanthropic  German 
institution,  which  did  not  claim  to  be 
a  training  school,  but  was  the  home 
of  an  order  of  deaconesses,  who  were 
taught  nursing,  and  who  went  about 
caring  for  the  sick  and  needy.  In 
1854,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Crimean  War,  Miss  Nightingcde  went 
upon    her    mission    of    mercy,    visit- 


ing the  battle-fields  and  doing  all  in 
her  power  to  assuage  the  sufferings  of 
the  wounded  soldiers.  At  the  period 
of  our  own  Civil  War  a  number  of 
noble  and  courageous  women  braved 
everything  in  their  desire  to  assist  the 
ill  and  disabled  ;  how  much  more  they 
might  have  accomplished  had  they  un- 
dei^one  a  regular  course  of  training 
can  well  be  imagined* 

Miss  Nightingale,  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  educating  women  to  be- 
come nurses,  canvassed  the  matter  with 
some  English  ladies  interested  in  phil- 
anthropic work,  and  a  school  for  this 
purpose  was  established  in  London. 
The  English  institution  was  remarkably 
successful,  and  developed  splendidly 
under  the  wise  and  careful  supervision 
of  Miss  Nightingale. 

It  was  not  until  1872  that  a  number 
of  ladies,  members  of  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association  of  New  York,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  ministering  to  the 
indigent  sick  in  Bellevue  Hospital, 
discovered  that  the  lack  of  proper  at- 
tendance in  many  instances  retarded  re- 
covery. They  found  the  corps  of  nurses 
totally  inadequate  to  discharge  their 
functions  ;  they  were  in  many  instances 
illiterate,  immoral,  and  intemperate, 
and  failed  to  carry  out  the  orders  of 
the  physician  ;  and,  in  fact,  they  were  in- 
competent in  every  way.  These  ladies 
set  to  work  to  convince  the  faculty  that 
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a  i*eform  was  necessaiy,  and  the  gentle- 
men finally  agreed  to  allow  an  institu- 
tion to  be  founded  in  connection  with 
BelleTue  Hospital  Most  of  the  doctors 
were  sceptics  as  to  the  result,  but  later 
on  acknowledged  their  mistake. 

The  first  superintendent  of  the  school 
was  Sister  Helen,  a  graduate  from  the 
London  institute ;  she  was  endowed 
with  infinite  patience,  perseverance,  and 
strength  of  character,  and  nobly  sur- 
mounted the  many  obstacles  incident  to 
the  founding  of  a  new  school  A  better 
class  of  women  than  before  applied 
for  admission,  and  their  services  were 
soon  in  demand.  There  was  a  notable 
improvement  in  those  wards  where  the 
new  nurses  were  in  attendance,  and  they 
scored  a  notable  succe6&  Five  pupils 
were  registered  the  first  year ;  now  the 
graduates  number  over  four  hundred 
and  fifty.  Of  these  sixty  have  become 
superintendents  and  head  nurses  in 
other*  hospitals  ;  in  fact  they  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country. 

*'  Yes,  we  find  education  and  refine- 
ment is  a  Bine  qua  non  for  success," 
said  Miss  Agnes  Brennan,  the  efficient 
superintendent  of  Bellevue.  "The 
doctors  at  first  opposed  the  idea  of 
ladies'  entering  into  the  work,  as  they 
did  not  believe  that  educated  women 
would  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  rigid 
discipline  and  perform  the  many  disa- 
greeable duties  which  are  incumbent 
on  a  hospital  attendant.  Experience 
has  proved  the  contrary ;  the  pupils 
recognize  the  necessity  of  strict  obedi- 
ence, and  understand  that  all  of  the 
^  various  phases  of  nursing  must  be 
learned.  Our  school  is  under  military 
discipline,  so  to  speak,  and  we  demand 
entii-e  compliance  with  the  rules  ;  the 
pupils  learn  how  to  care  for  every  class 
of  disease,  and  become  skilled  assist- 
ants to  the  doctors,  and  friends  and 
confidants  of  their  patienta  In  most 
cases  the  latter  are  grateful  beyond 
measure  for  the  succor  and  relief  af- 
forded them. 

''  A  woman  should  not  enter  the  pro- 
fession unless  she  feels  that  she  has  a 
distinct  bent  for  it ;  she  must  be  sym- 
pathetic without  being  sentimental, 
for  the  sincerest  sympathy  is  that 
which  causes  the  nurse  to  do  what 
is  best  for  her  patient,  irrespective  of 


his  or  her  wishea  All  false  sentiment 
is  to  be  deprecated,  and  one  must  do 
one's  duty  under  all  circumstances. 
As  for  myself,"  continued  Miss  Bren- 
nan, modestly,  "  I  entered  the  field  be- 
cause I  had  a  love  for  it.  While  one 
cannot  but  acknowledge  that  there  are 
many  unpleasant  things  connected 
with  the  work,  the  assurance  that 
one  is  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the 
suffering  brings  with  it  a  sense  of  satis- 
faction, and  the  nurse  feels  rewarded  for 
the  many  sacrifices  she  must  neces- 
sarily make.  We  live  a  life  of  con- 
stant excitement,  for  new  cases  are 
coming  in  all  the  time,  and  there  are 
many  things  to  be  thought  of  every 
hour  in  the  day.  The  life  of  a  hospital 
nurse  is  a  particularly  busy  one." 

There  is  no  calling  in  life  better  paid 
than  that  of  a  professional  nurse,  and 
deservedly  so,  as  her  life  is  not  one  of 
idleness.  Her  remuneration  i*anges 
from  twenty -five  to  thirty  dollars  a 
week,  with  board  and  lodging.  Pro- 
vided that  she  holds  a  diploma  from 
a  first-class  training  school,  her  ser- 
vices are  always  in  request,  and  veiy 
often  the  supply  runs  short.  A  list  of 
the  graduates  is  kept  at  every  hospital, 
and  the  physicians  employ  those  whom 
they  deem  competent  However,  in 
common  with  many  other  professions, 
that  of  nursing  is  becoming  over- 
crowded, for,  unfortunately,  many  wom- 
en are  going  into  it  for  the  sake  of 
making  money  rather  than  because 
they  feel  that  they  have  a  distinct  call- 
ing for  the  work. 

A  number  of  college  graduates  have 
become  nurses,  and  the  average  of  in- 
telligence is  higher  than  in  most  pro- 
fessions. Women  who  have  met  with 
reverses  frequently  take  up  this  occu- 
pation, and  those  in  small  country 
towns  who  are  weary  of  a  life  of  inac- 
tivity and  long  to  broaden  their  field  of 
labor. 

In  no  other  profession  is  the  student 
so  well  provided  for  as  while  studying 
in  these  training-schools  ;  she  is  housed, 
fed,  and  given  a  small  allowance  for 
text-books  and  for  the  purchase  of  her 
uniform  ;  even  her  washing  is  free  ;  her 
tuition  is  of  course  gratuitous.  During 
the  three  years  of  her  novitiate  she  is 
required  to  be  on  duty  in  the  wards ; 
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she  must  first  remain  on  probation  for 
several  months,  and  if  at  the  end  of 
that  time  she  has  shown  herself  unfitted 
for  the  requirements  of  the  position, 
she  is  asked  to  leave.  Persons  not  in 
perfect  health  are  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  school,  for  the  strain,  both  physical 
and  mental,  is  very  severe ;  intelligence, 
conscientiousness,  an  even  temper,  and 
a  cheerful  disposition  are  all  necessary 
to  success,  and  obedience  is  the  first 
lesson  to  be  learned.  Miss  Nightingale 
says :  "  All  discipline  must  be  under  the 
matron,  otherwise  nursing  is  impossi- 
ble"  The  nurse  must  not  ask  the  rea- 
son why,  but  must  promise  to  obey 
the  matron's  and  physician's  orders. 
Were  the  nurse  to  attempt  to  usurp 
the  functions  of  the  medical  man  it 
would  establish  a  dangerous  precedent ; 
her  function  and  that  of  the  physician 
are  utterly  different 

No  woman  should  attempt  to  take 
the  course  unless  she  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept much  that  will  be  uncongenial ; 
she  should  realize  this  at  the  beginning. 
The  romanticism  of  nursing  is  only 
found  in  novels ;  in  real  life  it  is  hard 
work,  with  but  little  of  sentiment  min- 
gled with  ii 

As  a  rule  the  nurses  do  not  marry. 
They  become  so  absorbed  in  their  work 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  abandon  it, 
and  a  profession  so  exacting  demands 
the  entire  time  and  strength  of  a  wom- 
an, who  would  find  litUe  leisure  to 
devote  to  family  cares.  On  the  lists 
of  names  at  the  colleges  the  prefix  Miss 
is  more  frequently  seen  than  that  of 
Mrs.  However,  a  learned  authority 
says :  "  The  tmined  nurse  excels  in 
every  other  field  which  she  enters.  She 
becomes  the  best  matron,  the  best  gov- 
erness, the  best  companion,  the  best 
wife  and  mother,  the  best  missionary." 
It  is  said  that  the  great  Chinese  Vice- 
roy recently  stated  that  of  all  the  for- 
eign forces  that  might  be  employed 
to  conquer  China,  the  only  one  likely 
to  succeed  was  the  trained  nurse  as  a 
missionary. 

The  soft-footed  nurse  in  her  pretty 
gingham  gown,  snowy  apron,  and  cap, 
is  a  delight  to  the  nervous  invalid,  and 
an  unfailing  source  of  comfort  to  the 
physician,  who  is  confident  that  his  or- 
ders will  be  implicitly  obeyed.     Nowa- 


days none  but  the  very  poor  need  be 
without  intelligent  attendance,  for  there 
are  so  many  graduates  that  it  is  usually 
possible  to  supply  all  demands. 

Neatness  of  attire  is  a  thing  insisted 
on,  and  every  hospital  or  school  has  its 
own  uniform  ;  a  soft  blue  is  the  usual 
color,  because  it  never  offends  the  eye 
and  is  becoming  to  most  peopla  Much 
of  the  gingham  is  imported  direct  from 
Scotland,  for  it  must  be  of  a  texture 
that  will  stand  wear  and  tear  and  fre- 
quent acquaintance  with  the  wash-tub. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  noble 
women  who  sacrifice  their  entire  lives 
in  caring  for  the  sick.  However,  one 
should  not  enter  the  profession  without 
a  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  oner- 
ous duties  entailed.  All  women  cannot 
become  Florence  Nightingales  or  Clara 
Bartons,  and  receive  public  recognition. 
Most  of  those  engaged  in  the  occu- 
pation are  never  heard  of,  and  have 
no  honors  awarded  them.  They  meet 
with  gratitude  sometimes,  but  more 
often  have  no  reward  save  that  of  their 
conscience.  The  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity is  great,  as  the  trained  attendant 
often  holds  a  life  in  her  hands,  which 
she  may  save  by  careful  nuraing. 

Miss  Sutliffe  holds  the  responsible 
position  of  Directress  of  the  New  York 
Hospital  Clad  in  a  gown  of  spotless 
white,  she  is  the  embodiment  of  neat- 
ness and  refinement;  her  veiy  repose 
of  manner  gives  one  confidence.  It  is 
she  who  is  in  charge  of  the  contingent 
of  nurses,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the 
training-school. 

"I  find  a  great  fascination  in  the 
work,"  she  said.  "  There  is  so  much  to 
plan  and  te  do,  it  keeps  both  hands 
and  brains  busy.  It  is  an  all-absorb- 
ing occupation,  and  leaves  little  time 
for  anything  else.  The  hours  of  the 
regular  hospital  nurses  are  from  seven 
in  the  morning  te  seven  in  the  evening, 
or  vice  versa,  with  one  hour's  recrea- 
tion in  the  afternoon,  half  of  Sunday, 
and  an  afternoon  on  week-days,  with  a 
vacation  of  two  weeks.  All  applicante 
must  bring  first-class  references  as  to 
character  and  antecedents,  and  a  certif- 
icate of  sound  health  from  a  reputable 
physician  ;  they  must  serve  a  probation 
of  two  months,  subject  to  dismissal  if 
deemed  unfit   for  the  position.     The 
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A  Group  of  Trained  Nurses. 


course  is  free,  with  board,  lodging,  and 
a  small  allowance  thrown  in  for  ex- 
penses. The  nurses  get  ten  dollars  a 
month  for  the  first  year,  thirteen  the 
second,  and  sixteen  the  third,  and  are  re- 
quired to  take  a  course  in  materia  med- 
ica,  physiology,  obstetrics,  and  anat- 
omy ;  tibe  latter  is  merely  elementary, 
as  the  pupils  are  not  required  to  go  to 
the  dissecting-room.  We  have  a  diet 
kitchen  connected  with  the  hospital, 
where  pupils  are  taught  how  to  pre- 
pare nourishing  and  appetizing  deHca- 
cies  for  the  sick ;  in  fact  nothing  is  neg- 
lected that  might  tend  to  increase  the 
comfort  of  the  patients.  After  gradu- 
ation the  nurses  may  go  where  they 
please,  remain  in  the  institution  if  there 
are  any  vacancies,  or  answer  calls  to 
private  homes.  We  keep  a  register  of 
the  graduates,  and  supply  nurses  when 
requested." 

The  trained  nurse  is  doing  a  great 
work  in  the  tenement  -  house  districts. 
In  addition  to  the  college  settlement  and 
the  imiversity  settlement  in  New  York, 
there  is  a  nurses'  settlement ;  six  bright 
and  energetic  young  women,  graduates 
of  various  hospitals,  occupy  a  modest 
but  cosey  house  in  Henry  Street,  on  the 
East  Side ;  they  go  into  the  homes  of  the 


poor,  tidy  them  up,  minister  to  their 
physical  needs,  and  do  what  they  can  to- 
help  them;  besides  this,  they  have  & 
free  dispensary,  where  they  give  medi- 
cine to  those  who  ask  for  it,  with,  be* 
sides,  presents  of  clothing  for  the- 
babies.  This  noble  band  of  young- 
women  are  doing  splendid  work,  for 
the  nurse  becomes  the  friend  and  coun- 
sellor and  aids  her  patients  in  many- 
ways  ;  it  is  the  opening  wedge  to  alk 
hearta  There  is  no  sectarianism  in> 
this  settlement,  Jews  and  Christians^ 
being  treated  idike.  The  invasion  of 
the  trained  nurse  in  the  slum  districts 
has  already  been  of  decided  benefit. 
There  are  many  phases  in  the  life  of  a 
trained  nurse,  and  this  is  a  side  that 
has  hitherto  been  neglected,  as  the 
poor  have  been  subjected  to  the  inva- 
sion of  missionaries,  who,  while  well  in- 
tentioned,  do  not  provide  for  their  bod- 
ily wants. 

The  trained  nurse  can  adapt  herself 
to  the  surroundings  of  her  wealthy  pa- 
tients, and  she  is  equally  at  home  in 
the  tenement-house.  The  vocation  is 
one  to  be  proud  of ;  a  woman  of-  edu- 
cation and  refinement  can  earn  a  com- 
petence and  at  the  same  time  be  doing 
noble  work  for  others. 
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Ba»-reliefs  fronrt  the  Base  of  the  Statue  of  Franklin  in  Front  of  the  City  Hall,  Boston. 


BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN 
By  George  C.  Lay 

ni.— FRANKLIN  THE  DIPLOMATIST 

He  who  shall  show  men  how  to  lead  a  clean,  handsome,  and  heroic  life  amid  the  lieggarly 
elements  of  our  cities  and  villages  ;  who  so  shall  teach  me  how  to  eat  my  bread  and  take  my 
repose,  and  deal  with  men  without  any  shame  following,  will  restore  the  life  of  man  to  splen- 
dor, and  make  his  own  name  dear  to  all  history. — Emerson, 


ON  September  26,  1776,  Franklin, 
Silas  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee 
were  elected  by  Congress  as 
commissioners  to  make  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  France,  and  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  French  court. 

At  the  age  of  seventy,  on  October  27, 
1776,  FranMin  again  braves  the  Atlantic 
and  sets  sail  for  France  in  the  American 
frigate  Reprisal,  commanded  by  Captain 
Wickes.  As  has  been  well  said  by  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Leipziger,  of  New  York,  in  his 
celebrated  lecture  on  Franklin  :  "  We 
can  point  to  nothing  more  impressive 
in  the  history  of  the  time  than  this 
voyage,  undertaken  by  Franklin  when 
over  threescore  years  and  ten,  with  the 
British  men-of-war  sweeping  the  seas, 
with  the  certainty  that  if  captured  he 
would  pay  for  his  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try with  his  life." 

The  English  cruisers  did  indeed  pur- 
sue the  Reprisal,  and  the  crew  of  the 
American  vessel  was  several  times  beat 
to  quarters,  but  the  Reprisal  was  not 
overhauled,  and  after  a  short  but  rough 
voyage  the  vessel  anchored  in  Qui- 
beron  Bay,  in  Brittany,  and  Franklin  ar- 
rived in  Paris  on  December  21,  1776. 

During  the  period  prior  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  United  States  as  a  na- 
tion, Franklin  lived  quietly  at  Passy, 


then  a  suburb  of  Paris,  with  his  grand- 
sons, William  Temple  Franklin,  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  Bache.  His  duties 
required  much  tact  and  skill,  for  at 
first  the  French  king,  Louis  XVI.,  and 
his  minister.  Count  de  Vergennes,  pre- 


Head  of  Franklin,  from  John  Trumbull's  painting,  ' 
Declaration  of  Independence." 
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served  outwardly  the  state  of 
neutrality  between  England 
and  France ;  but  Franklin  was 
able  to  secure  loans  for  Con- 
gress from  bankers  in  Paris 
amounting  to  8,000,000  livres, 
and  the  French  ports  were 
open  to  American  privateers. 
The  French  minister  some- 
times ordered  the  American 
cruisers  to  leave  French  ports 
with  their  prizes  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  these  orders 
were  not  enforced,  and  many 
violations  of  the  laws  of  neu- 
trality were  winked  at. 

While  the  diplomatic  life 
was  quiet,  and  Franklin  was 
careful  not  to  give  offence  to 
the  French  Government,  he 
became  the  idol  of  the  French 
people.  He  was  universally 
admired  and  feted.  With  the 
enthusiastic  temper  of  the 
French,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
Franklin  became  the  rage  of 
Paris.  He  was  not  a  mere 
passing  fancy — he  had  touched 
the  heart  and  life  of  the  people  by  his 
familiar  writings ;  he  was  a  philosopher 
and  a  great  man,  and  the  French  made 
him  a  hero. 

M.  Lacretelle,  a  French  historian, 
says:  "Men  imagined  they  saw  in 
Franklin  a  sage  of  antiquity  come  back 
to  give  austere  lessons  and  generous 
examples  to  the  modems.  They  per- 
sonified in  him  the  republic  of  which 
he  was  the  representative  and  the  legis- 
lator. They  regarded  his  virtues  as 
those  of  lus  countrymen,  and  even 
judged  of  their  physiognomy  by  the 
imposing  and  serene  traits  of  his  own. 
Happy  was  he  who  could  gain  admit- 
tance to  see  him  in  the  house  which  he 
occupied." 

Condorcet,  the  author  of  the  "  Life  of 
Turgot,"  the  great  philosopher  and 
statesman  of  France,  speaks  of  Frank- 
lin's reception  in  France  as  follows: 
"  At  his  arrival  he  became  an  object  of 
veneration  to  all  enlightened  men,  and 
of  curiosity  to  others.  He  submitted  to 
this  curiosity  with  the  natural  facility  of 
his  character,  and  with  the  conviction 
that  in  this  way  he  served  the  cause  of 
Ms  country.     It  was  an  honor  to  have 


Portrait  by  an  Unknown  Artist 

seen  him.  People  repeated  what  they 
had  heard  him  say.  Every  fete  which  he 
consented  to  receive,  every  house  where 
he  consented  to  go,  spread  in  society 
new  admirers,  who  became  so  many  par- 
tisans of  the  American  Bevolution." 

Charles  Sumner,  in  a  learned  and 
striking  article  in  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly ("Monograph  from  an  Old  Note- 
Book,"  November,  1863),  gave  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  celebrated  inscrip- 
tion to  Franklin's  portrait :  Eripuit  cce- 
lo  fulmen,  sceptrumque  tyrannis  (He 
snatched  the  lightning  from  heaven 
and  the  sceptre  from  tyrants).  It  was 
composed  by  Turgot  and  appears  in 
the  above  form  in  his  published  works. 
Lacretelle  says :  "  Portraits  of  Franklin 
were  everj-^where  with  this  inscription, 
Eripuit  coelOy  etc.,  which  the  court  itself 
found  just  and  sublime." 

Elegant  fetes  were  given  to  the  man 
who  was  said  to  unite  in  himself  the 
renown  of  a  great  natural  philosopher 
virith  "  those  patriotic  virtues  which  had 
made  him  embrace  the  noble  part  of 
Apostle  of  Liberty."  It  was  not  strange 
that  France  should  have  honored  the 
Apostle  of  Liberty.  • 
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Sapia  Drawing  by  Jean  Honor<  Fragonard.  "Au  Genie  de  Franklin,"  bearing 
the  inscription  "  Eripuit  coelo,"  etc. 


"The  great  Bevolution,"  says  Sum- 
ner, "was  the  outbreak  of  that  spirit 
which  had  risen  to  welcome  him.  In 
snatching  the  sceptre  from  a  tyrant,  he 
had  given  a  lesson  to  France.  His 
death,  when  at  last  it  occurred,  was  the 
occasion  of  a  magnificent  eulogy  from 
Mirabeau,  who,  borrowing  the  idea 
from  Turgot,  exclaimed  from  the  trib- 
une of  the  National  Assembly :  '  An- 
tiquity would  have  raised  altars  to  the 
powerful  genius,  who,  for  the  good  of 
man,  embracing  in  his  thought  heaven 
and  earth,  could  subdue  lightning  and 
tyrants.' " 

Franklin  gives  us  a  humorous  de- 
scription of  liimself  at  this  time  in  a 
letter  written  from  Paris  to  Mrs. 
Thompson,  in  February,  1777  :  "Figure 
me  in  your  mind  as  jolly  as  formerly, 
and  as  strong  and  hearty,  only  a  few 
years  older ;  very  plainly  dressed, 
wearing  my  thin,  gray,  straight  hair, 
that  peeps  out  under  my  only  coiffure, 
a  fine  fur  cap,  which  comes  down  my 


forehead  almost  to  my  spec- 
tacles." 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Green- 
ough,  the  celebrated  Ameri- 
can sculptor,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  Frank- 
lin's fondness  for  fur  in  his 
pictures  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  fur  was  used  as  a  pro- 
fessional badge  by  the  early 
printers. 

The  portraits  of  Franklin 
are  almost  inniunerable.    A 
fine  collection  of  medallions, 
medals,  busts,  and  engrav- 
ings, known  as  the  Hunt- 
ington Collection,  may  be 
found  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
Writing  to  his  daughter,  in 
1779,  Franklin  refers  to  a. 
certain  medallion  and  says : 
**A  variety  of  others  have 
been  made  since  of  different 
sizes  ;  some  to  be  set  in  the 
lids  of  snuff-boxes  and  some 
so  small  as  to  be  worn  in 
rings,  and  the  numbers  sold 
are  incredible.    These,  with 
the  pictures,  busts,  and 
prints  (of  which  copies  upon 
copies   are  spread  every- 
where) have  made  your  father's  face  as 
well  known  as  that  of  the  moon,  so  that 
he  durst  not  do  anything  that  would 
oblige  him   to   run  away,  as  his  phiz, 
would  discover  him  wherever  he  should 
venture  to  show  it.    It  is  said  by  learned 
etymologists  that  the  name  of  doll,  for 
the  images  children  play  with,  is  de- 
rived from  the  word  idol.     From  the 
number  of  dolls  now  made  of  him,  he 
may  be  truly  said,  in  thut  sense,  to  be 
idollized  in  this  country." 

At  the  close  of  the  third  period  of 
the  American  Revolution — from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne — according  to- 
the  division  of  John  Fiske,  the  British 
were  defeated  in  the  second  blow  at  the 
centre  of  the  States,  the  strategic  line 
of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Rivers,  and 
Burgoyne  was  forced  to  surrender  at 
Saratoga  on  October  17,  1777. 

The  effect  of  this  surrender  was  to^ 
give  the  United  States  a  standing- 
among  nations.     They  had  established 
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their  right  of  sovereignty 
not  so  much  by  their  mili- 
tary prowess  and  strategy, 
for  these  had  been  shown 
nearly  a  year  before  at  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton,  but  by 
the  success  that  attended 
the  more  decisive  and  criti- 
•cal  battle  of  Saratoga,  where 
over  five  thousand  British 
and  Hessian  troops,  imder 
an  accomplished  general, 
laid  down  their  arms. 

The  news  was  received  in 
Paris  with  eveiy  manifesta- 
tion of  joy,  "  as  if  the  vict- 
ory had  been  won,"  said 
Pranklin,  "by  their  own 
troops  over  their  own  ene- 
mies, such  is  the  universal 
vmrm  and  sincere  good-will 

and  attachment    to    us    and  The  surrender  of  Burgo>ne. 

our  cause  in  their  nation." 

Franklin  and  the  other  commission-  land,  that  they  should  make  conimon 
ers  then  urged  upon  the  French  Gov-  cause  and  not  lay  down  their  arms  un- 
emment  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  til  the  independence  of  the  United 
the  Treaty  of  Alliance.  These  treaties  States  was  acknowledged  by  England, 
were  signed  on  February  6,  1778.  By  and  that  "neither  of.  the  two  parties 
the  Treaty  of  Alliance  the  contracting  should  conclude  either  truce  or  peace 
parties  agreed,  in  case  war  should  with  Great  Britain  without  the  formal 
break  out  between  France  and  Eng-    consent  of  the  other  first  obtained." 

It  was  well  un- 
derstood that  war 
would  break  out  be- 
tween Fi*ance  and 
England  as  a  result 
of  this  alliance.  It 
j  proved  to  be  a  naval 

war  in  Europe,  while 
in  America  the  Con- 
tinental troops  were 
reinforced  by  the 
army  and  navy  of 
France.  One  of  the 
immediate  results 
of  this  alliance  was 
Franklin's  presenta- 
tion to  the  French 
court  at  Versailles. 
This  ceremonial  oc- 
curred on  March  20, 
1778,  and  the  three 
commissioners  were 
presented  to  the 
King.  Lee  and 
Deane  appeared  in 

Franklin  at  the  Court  of  France.  the    regular     COUrt 
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costume  of  the  day,  with 
wig  and  sword,  but 
Franklin,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  court  and  to  the 
delight  of  the  French 
people,  appeared  with- 
out a  wig,  dressed  in 
black  velvet,  white  stock- 
ings, and  silver  buckles. 
His  simplicity,  his  dig- 
nity, and  the  originality 
of  his  attire  on  such  a 
grand  occasion,  made 
him  a  striking  figure, 
and  his  presentation  was 
a  brilliant  success. 

In  February,  1779, 
Franklin  was  appointed 
sole    Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  court  of  France,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  held  until  March,  1785, 
when  Thomas  Jefferson  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.     Jefferson  said  :  "  The 
succession  to  Dr.  Franklin  was  an  ex- 
cellent school  of  humility.     On  being 
presented  to  anyone  as  the  Minister  of 
America,    the    commonplace    question 
used  in  such  cases  was :  *It  is  you,  sir, 
who  replace  Dr.  Franklin  ? '    I  usually 
answered  him,    '  No    one  can   replace 
him  ;  I  am  only  his  successor.' " 

In  March,  1781,  Franklin  wrote  to 
Congress  requesting  permission  to  re- 
tire on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmi- 


The   Surrender  of  Cornwallis. 


ties,  but  Congress  re- 
fused to  accept  his  res- 
ignation. Indeed,  they 
added  a  new  appoint- 
ment by  naming  him» 
with  John  Jay  and  John 
Adams,  as  commission- 
ers to  negotiate  for 
peace  with  England. 
These  negotiations  con- 
tinued for  over  two 
years.  The  sun-ender 
of  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town,  Franklin  declared, 
in  a  letter  to  John 
Adams,  dated  November 
26,  1781,  was  glorious 
Jefferson.  ncwa     He  says  :   "  The 

infant  Hercules  in  his 
cradle  has  now  strangled  his  second 
serpent,  and  gives  hopes  that  his  future 
history  will  be  answerable.  It  is  a  rare 
circumstance  and  scarce  to  be  met  with 
in  history,  that  in  one  war  two  armies 
should  be  taken  prisoners  completely, 
not  a  man  in  either  escaping." 

The  figure  of    the  infant  Hercules 
strangling  the  serpents,  thus  suggested, 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  medal  which 
was  struck  by  the  French  Gk)vemment, 
bearing  on  one  side  the  infant  stran- 
gling the  two  serpents,  and  on  the  other 
France  as  Minerva  fighting  with  the 
British  lion.      This  emblem   has  also 
been  used  by  Greenough, 
the   sculptor,    in    his    bas- 
relief  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue  of  Washington  in 
front  of  the  CapitoL 

On  September  3, 1783,  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed 
at  Paris;  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  by  David 
Hartley,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  by  Frank- 
lin, John  Adams,  and  John 
Jay.  The  United  States 
were  then  acknowledged  to 
be  "  free,  sovereign,  and  in- 
dependent.*' 

Franklin  remained  in 
France  until  July,  1785.  He 
then  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  was  received 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
Almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
he  was  nominated  for  the 
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Franklin. — By  Greuze. 


office  of  President  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
he  was  elected  in  October,  1785.  This 
office  he  filled  for  three  successive  terms. 
"I  had  not  firmness  enough,"  he 
wrote,  "  to  resist  the  unanimous  desire 
of  my  country  folks  ;  and  I  find  myself 
harnessed  a^ain  in  their  service  for  an- 


other year.  They  engrossed  the  prime 
of  my  life  ;  they  have  eaten  my  flesh,  and 
seem  resolved  now  to  pick  my  bones." 

We  have  two  charming  glimpses  of 
his  life  in  Philadelphia  in  his  old  age. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Asaph,  un- 
der date  of  February  24, 1786,  he  says : 


A  M«dal  Struck  by  the  French  Governrrient  to  Commemorate  the  Triumph  of  American  Independence. 
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A  miniature  with  the  Inscription  : 
'  Minerva  presents  her  favorite  Son,  B. 
Franklin,  the  greatest  Genius  and  Phi- 
lanthropist that  Boston  or  America  ever 
produced  with  this  cap  of  Knowledge 
and  crown  of  Fame  and  GI07." 


From  an  old  woodcut 


Engraved  after  a  portrait  by  Cochin. 
1777. 


Franklin  Boston  School  Medal. 


Artist  unknowru 


Miniature  by  Duplesait. 


Portrait  owned  by  the  Virginia  Histori- 
cal Society. 


PORTRAITS    OF    FRANKLIN. 


By  courteay  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Bowen,  Editor  of  "  History  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Inauguration  of  George  Waali- 

ington." 
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By  Grtuzt. 


Portrtit  owned  by  tht  Old  Colony  His- 
torical Society,  Taunton,  Mast. 


Miniature  by  Thouron. 


Engraved  by  Ptflicier,  1782. 


Franklin  as  a  young  man — Attributed 
to  Benjamin  West. 


By  C.  W.  Peale. 

POFJTRAITS    OF    FRANKLIN. 
By   courtesy   of   Mr.  C.  W.  Bowen. 


Portrait  owned  by  H.  C.  Thompeon. 
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"  I  am  surrounded  by  my  oflfepring,  a 
dutiful  and  affectionate  daughter  with 
fiix  grandchildren,  the  eldest  of  which 
you  have  seen,  who  is  now  at  college 
m  the  next  street,  finishing  the  learned 
part  of  his  education ;  the  others 
promising  both  for  parts  and  good  dis- 
positions. What  their  conduct  may 
be  when  they  grow  up  and  enter  the 
important   scenes  of  life,  I  shall  not 


mixture  of  disappointment,  yet  consid- 
ering the  risk  where  we  can  make  no 
insurance,  we  should  think  ourselves 
happy  if  some  return  vdth  success." 

In  May,  1786,  Franklin  wrote  to  his 
friend  Mrs.  Hewson,  of  London,  one 
of  his  charming  letters,  in  which  he 
says :  "  Cards  we  sometimes  play  here 
in  long  winter  evenings.  .  .  .  This 
will  not  be  quite  a  novelty  to  you,  as 


A  Portrait  by  Greuze. 


live  to  see,  and  I  cannot  foresee,  I 
therefore  enjoy  among  them  the  present 
hour  and  leave  the  future  to  Provi- 
dence. He  that  raises  a  large  family 
does  indeed,  while  he  lives  to  observe 
them,  stand,  as  Watts  says,  a  broader 
mark  for  sorrow,  but  then  he  stands  a 
broader  mark  for  pleasure,  too. 

"  When  we  launch  our  little  fleet  of 
barks  into  the  ocean,  bound  to  differ- 
ent jjoiis,  we  hope  for  each  a  prosper- 
ous voyage  ;  but  contrary  winds,  hid- 
den shoals,  storms,  and  enemies  come 
in  for  a  share  in  the  disposition  of 
events ;   and  though    these  occasion  a 


you  may  remember  we  played  together 
in  that  manner  during  the  winter  you 
helped  me  to  pass  so  agreeably  at 
Passy.  I  have  indeed  now  and  then  a 
little  compunction  in  reflecting  that  I 
spend  time  so  idly,  but  another  reflec- 
tion comes  to  relieve  me  (whispering), 
*  You  know  the  soul  is  immortal,  why, 
then  should  you  be  such  a  niggard  of  a 
little  time,  when  you  have  a  whole  eter- 
nity before  you?'  So  being  easily 
convinced,  and  satisfied  with  a  small 
reason  when  it  is  in  favor  of  doing 
what, I  have  a  mind  to  do,  I  shuffle  the 
cards  again  and  begin  another  game." 
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The  last  distingoished  service  ren- 
dered by  Franklm  to  his  country  was 
his  part  in  the  Convention  that  adopted 
the  form  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  1787.  "He  is  the 
only  man," says  McMaster,  "who  wrote 
his  name  alike  at  the  foot  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  Constitution  under  which  we  live." 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  his  connec- 
tion with  these  great  political  events 
occurred  after  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  seventy  years. 

Franklin  died  at  Philadelphia,  on 
April  17,  1790.  His  grave  in  Phila- 
delphia, like  that  of  Alexander  Hamil- . 
ton  in  New  York,  is  in  the  heart  of  a 
great  city,  with  the  busy  throngs  pass- 
ing and  repassing.  Whether  any  stop 
to  think  of  these  great  heroes  of  a  past 
age  is  not  important,  for  the  influence 
of  their  lives  still  exists  in  the  institu- 
tions of  our  country,  in  the  manners, 
customs,  and  aspirations  of  the  people. 


Franklin.— By  Mason  Chamberlain.  R.A. 

The  celebrated  epitaph,  composed  by 
Franklin  in  his  early  manhood,  would 
be  a  fitting  one  to  mark  his 
last  resting-place : 

The   Body  of  Benjamin 

Franklin,  Printer, 

(Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book 

Its  contents  torn  out 

And  stript  of  its  lettering  and 

gilding) 

Lies  here,  food  for  worms. 

Yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be 

lost 
For  it  will  (as  he  believed)  ap- 
pear once  more 
In  a  new  and  more  beautiful 
edition 
Corrected  and  Amended 
by 
The  Author. 


B/  F.  B«ricolo. 


Franklin  left  a  large  es- 
tate for  those  days,  of  the 
value  of  about  $150,000. 
In  a  codicil  to  his  last  will 
and  testament  he  devised 
£1,000  sterling  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of 
Boston,  and  the  same 
amount  to  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, to  be  loaned 
upon  interest  at  five  per 
cent,  in  small  sums,  to 
"  such  young  married  arti- 
ficers as  have  served  an  ap- 
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prenticeship."  He  estimated  that  at 
the  end  of  one  hundred  years  the  sum 
would  be  £131,000,  and  directed  that 
£100,000  should  be  then  laid  out  in 
public  works  and  the  balance  to  con- 
tinue on  interest  for  another  hundred 
years,  which  he  estimated  would  then 
amount  to  £4,600,000.  The  first  loan 
in  Boston  was  made  in  May,  1791,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  one  hundred  years 
the  fund  reached  the  sum  of  $391,168.- 
68,  which  was  not  so  large  as  Frank- 


$322,490.20,  and  in  November,  1893, 
voted  to  devote  that  sum  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  "Franklin  Trades 
School,"  which  should  be  a  memorial  of 
the  founder.  This  money  has  not  yet 
been  used  for  this  purpose — no  site 
has  been  selected,  though  several  have 
been  proposed.  By  accretions  the  gen- 
eral fund,  on  January  1,  1896,  after  de- 
ducting the  amount  determined  to  be 
due  the  city,  was  the  sum  of  $110,806.83. 
This  sum  will  be  accumulated  until  July 


John  Jay. 


WillUm  Tempi*  Franklin. 
B«njiimin  Franklin.  Henry  Laarcos. 

An  Unfinished  Painting  by  Benjamin  West. 


lin  had  estimated,  owing  to  some  early 
losses. 

The  heirs  of  Franklin  residing  in 
Philadelphia  about  the  year  1891 
brought  suits  against  the  cities  of 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  to  test  the  va- 
lidity of  the  devise,  the  fund  having  ac- 
cumulated to  a  large  sum,  but  the  high- 
est courts  in  Pennsylvania  decided 
adversely  to  the  heirs. 

The  trustees  of  the  Boston  fund,  in 
October,  1893,  determined  the  city's 
portion   of  the   Franklin  Fund   to  be 


1,  1991,  when  the  principal  will  be  di- 
vided between  the  city  of  Boston  and 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  as  pro- 
vided in  Franklin's  will. 

On  January  1,  1896,  the  Franklin 
Fund  in  Philadelphia  amounted  to 
$109,509.56,  but  it  seems  to  have  failed 
to  meet  the  expectations  of  its  founder, 
for  the  loans  then  outstanding  amounted 
only  to  $209.56.  No  loans  have  been 
made  since  1887.  The  reasons  are 
found  in  changed  conditions,  as  in 
Boston :  first,  the  dying  out  of  the  ap- 
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Bu$t  by  Giiusepp*  C«racchi. 

prentice  system — practically  no  young 
man  now  serves  an  appren- 
ticeship ;  and  secondly,  the 
ease  with  which  money  can 
be  borrowed  by  a  young 
man  who  has  reasonable  se- 
curity, and  the  folly  of  lend- 
ing to  one  who  has  not.  No 
disposition  has  as  yet  been 
made  of  the  portion  of  the 
accumulated  income  of  the 
first  one  hundred  years,  but 
the  amount  available  has 
been  offered  as  a  nucleus  of 
the  sum  necessary  to  erect 
a  handsome  art  gallery  in 
Fairmount  Park,  and  the 
offer  has  been  accepted  by 
the  park  commissioners,  al- 
though no  transfer  has  as 
yet  been  made. 

By  his  will  Franklin  gave 
the  sum  of  £100  sterling  to 
the  managera  or  directors 
of  the  free  schools  of  Bos- 
ton, and  directed  the  inter- 
est to  be  expended  in  silver 
medals  to  be  given  "  as  hon- 
orary' rewards  for  encour- 
agement of  scholarship  "  in 
the  schools  of  Boston.  This 
fund  now  amounts  to  $1,000, 


and  the  medals  have  been  distributed 
among  the  gi*aduates  of  the  English 
High  and  Latin  schools  of  Boston  for 
over  one  hundred  years.  The  medal  is 
of  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  and  of  the 
simplest  design. 

The  vmtings  of  Franklin  are  volu- 
minous. His  letters  on  philosophical 
subjects,  his  private  correspondence, 
and  his  letters  of  diplomacy  form  most 
interesting  reading.  His  chief  claim 
to  rank  as  a  man  of  letters  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  following :  "  Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanac,"  "  The  Way  to  Wealth," 
"The  Story  of  the  Whistle,"  **The 
Ephemera,'^  "The  Morals  of  Chess," 
"  The  Petition  of  the  Left  Hand,"  "The 
Handsome  and  the  Deformed  Leg," 
"Dialogue  Between  Franklin  and  the 
Gout,"  but  above  all  the  "  Autobiogra- 
phy." Brander  Matthews  says  of  the 
"Autobiography:"  "Its  charm  is  per- 
ennial, and  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  man 
himself,  transparent  and  direct ;  and  so 
it  is  that  while  we  enjoy  the  book  we 
learn  to  like  the  author  who  tells  thus 


Franklin. — By  Thomat  Gainsborough. 
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Aft«r  the  Portrait  by  Martin. 


From  Photograph  of  an  Engraving  after  a  drawing  by  Louis 
Carrogis  de  Carmontelle. 


honestly  the  story  of  his  life.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  books  of  the  kind  in  any 
language/' 

Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  re- 
ferring to  unjust  treatment  and  extrav- 
agant praise,  strikes  the  key-note  of  his 
own  life.  "  These  ai-e  the  operations  of 
nature.  It  sometimes  is  cloudy,  it 
rains,  it  hails ;  again  it  is  clear  and 
pleasant  and  the  sun  shines  on  us. 
Take  one  thing  with  another,  the  world 
is  a  pretty  good  sort  of  a  world,  and  it 
is  our  duty  to  make  the  most  of  it  and 
be  thankfuL  One's  true  happiness  de- 
pends more  upon  one's  own  judgment 
of  one's  self  or  a  consciousness  of  recti- 
tude in  action  and  intention  and  the 
approbation  of  those  few  who  judge 
impartially,  than  upon  the  applause  of 
the  unthinking,  undisceming  multitude 
who  are  apt  to  cry  *  Hosanna '  to-day, 
and  to-morrow,  *  Crucify  him.' " 

In  his  beautiful  letter  to  Washington, 
in  the  spring  of  1780,  he  becomes  the 
prophet  of  our  coimtry's  greatness.  "  I 
must  soon  quit  this  scene,"  he  says, 
"  but  you  may  live  to  see  our  country 
flourish,  as  it  will  amazingly  and  rapid- 
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ly,  after  the  war  is  over ;  like  a  field  of 
young  Indian  com,  which  long  fair 
weather  and  sunshine  had  enfeebled 
and  discolored,  and  which  in  that  weak 
state  by  a  thunder-gust  of  violent  wind, 
hail,  and  rain  seemed  to  be  threatened 
with  absolute  destruction ;  yet  the  storm 
being  past,  it  recovers  fresh  verdure, 
shoots  up  witli  double  vigor  and  de- 
lights the  eye,  not  of  its  owner  only, 
but  of  every  observing  traveller." 

Franklin  was  a  man  of  the  world,  but 
possessed  of  noble  sentiments  for  hu- 
manity. He  lived,  in  many  respects,  in 
advance  of  his  age.  He  was  the  pioneer 
in  many  arts,  in  many  industries,  in 
many  policies.  He  was' versatile  by  rea- 
son of  his  unconquerable  curiosity. 
He  was  a  man  of  letters  although  he 
knew  it  not.  He  was  a  successful  poli- 
tician because  his  shrewdness  and  hu- 
mor went  hand  in  hand.  He  was  a  wise 
statesman  and  noble  patriot,  because  his 
heart  was  warmly  attached  to  his  coun- 


try. He  was  an  admirable  diplomatist, 
for  he  had  infinite  tact.  These  are  pos- 
itive qualities  of  the  highest  sort,  and 
entitle  Franklin  to  the  respect  and  ven- 
eration of  his  countrymen. 

On  the  reverse  side,  he  lacked  the 
idealism  of  Washington,  and  the  spirit- 
uality of  Lincoln,  and  thus  suffers  in 
comparison. 

Essentially  he  was  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, possessing  the  qualities  that  the 
common  people  most  admire,  common- 
sense,  humor,  and  easy  good-nature, 
coupled  with  the  "success  of  grand 
talent  which  enlists  a  universal  sympa- 
thy." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  :  "  Present 
time  and  future  may  be  considered  as 
rivals,  and  he  who  solicits  the  one  must 
expect  to  be  discountenanced  by  the 
other."  Fi-anklin's  life  seems  to  nega- 
tive the  truth.  He  lived  well  in  the 
present,  but  his  future  seems  ever  more 
brilliant  and  enduring. 


THE  END. 


Franklin's  Grave. 
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XIX.— HOMER  N.  BARTLETT 


By  Rupert  Hughes 


"A 


LL  that  glitters  is  not  gold  "  is 
a  misquotation,  a  patent  falsity, 
and  a  bit  of  bad  grammar.    But 


the  sentiment  for  which  it  is  taken  in 
exchange  is  as  true  as  the  everlasting 
^illa  where  one  finds  the  true  gold, 
which  not  all  that  glisters  is. 

In  the  fine,  as  well  as  the  other,  arts 
a  sheeny  effect  is  no  guaranty  of  in- 
trinsic purity.  Of  all  musical  trash, 
the  trashiest  is  just  this  showy  sort ; 
the  kind  that  is  hard  to  play  ;  the  stylo 
that,  hilarious,  leaps  from  arpeggio  to 
cadenza  with  notlung  of  real  moment 
at  bottom. 

It  is  ludicrous,  the  long  hours  of  toil 
spent  in  the  composition  of  such 
pieces ;  the  money  spent  in  printing 
them,  in  buying  them ;  the  weary  toil, 
the  back-ache,  the  nerve-lassitude,  the 
finger-slavery  of  learning  them;  then 
the  recital,  the  church  concert^  the 
home  "musical  evening,"  when  the 
crowd  gathers  to  hear  them  played,  or, 
rather,  worked.  Then  one  thinks  of 
the  other  side  of  it  all,  and  what  was 
ridiculous  proves  almost  tragic:  the 
futility,  the  progress  backward,  the 
ruination  of  the  musical  taste  of  the 
frantically  scrambling  "  performer," 
the  ruination  of  the  musical  taste  of 
the  audience  that  frantically  applauds 
it  all ;  its  consequent  timidity  in  pre- 
ferring solid  simplicity  to  froth  and 
fireworks.  The  best  composers  as  well 
as  the  worst  have  at  times  written 
poorly :  the  good  ones  on  the  spur  of 
need  ;  the  bad,  on  the  spur  of  perverted 
ideals. 

But  the  notoriously  low  average  of 


American  musical  taste  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  Yankee  fondness  for  trash  by 
bad  composers.  Put  not  your  trust  in 
cadenzas ;  neither  yet  in  "  variations." 
AVhat  the  American  public  accepts  as 
variations  would  smell  as  bad  by  any 
other  name,  but  could  hardly  be  more 
inaccurately  titled.  Instead  of  the  real 
variation  and  diversifying  of  a  set 
theme — a  sort  of  game  of  solitaire  with 
which  musicians  sometimes  amuse 
themselves — Yankee  "variations"  keep 
the  original  air  pitilessly  unchanged 
and  swaddle  it  in  far-soaring  arpeggios 
and  gaudy  decorative  figures. 

Almost  every  famous  musician  has 
been  credited  with  solving  a  suppos- 
edly impossible  musical  problem  (in 
which  a  note  in  the  middle  of  the  key- 
board was  to  be  struck  simultaneously 
virith  chords  at  the  extreme  ends)  by 


*  This  series  began  in  the  May,  1896,  number.  The 
mnsidans  discoseed  have  been  Ethelbert  Nevin,  Dudley 
Back.  E.  A.  MacDowell,  Arthur  Foote,  C.  B.  Hawley 
and  W.  H.  Neidlinffer,  The  Cleveland  Colony  (Wilson  G. 
Smith,  Johann  H.  Beck,  James  H.  Rogers,  etc.),  Bruno 
Oscar  Klein,  Horatio  W.  Parker,  The  Women  Com- 
posers (Mrs.  Beach.  Miss  Lang,  Mrs.  Rogers,  etc.)*  G. 
W.  Chadwick,  J.  K.  Paine.  W.  W.  Gilchrist,  Edgar  8. 
Kelley.  H.  W.  Loomis,  Gerrit  Smith,  Q.  W.  Mars- 
ton  and  Frank  L3me8,  Harry  Rowe  Shelley,  and  John 
Hyatt  Brewer.  Portraits,  autographs  in  f  ac  simile,  and 
examples  of  the  music  of  the  composers  have  been 
given. 


Mr.  Bartl«tt 
Pholofimph  by  Dwta,  N«w  Toriu 
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hittmg  the  middle  note  with  his  nose. 
If  this  scheme  could  only  be  perfected 
so  that  the  melodies  in  our  ''varia- 
tions "  could  be  played  throughout  with 
an  educated  proboscis,  leaving  both 
hands  free  for  unlimited  rumblings  and 
tinklings,  how  it  would  deUght  the 
Yankee  music- whittler !  Till  then  the 
present  "Ocean  Waves"  and  "Wood- 
land Murmurs,"  and  other  like  horrors, 
must  be  contented  with  paltry  sales  of 
a  hundred  thousand  copies  or  so. 

One  of  the  most  outrageously  popu- 
lar works  of  this  sort  is  Mr.  Homer  N. 
Bartletfs  "Grande  Polka  de  Concert." 
It  was  his  opus  1,  written  years  ago,  and 
he  tells  me  that  he  recently  refused 
a  commission  to  write  fantaisies  on 
"Nearer  My  God  to  Thee  "  and  "  The 
Old  Oaken  Bucket ;"  so  now  that  he 
has  reformed,  grown  wise,  and  signed 
the  musical  pledge,  one  will  be  for- 
given for  saying  that  while  this  concert- 
polka  has  a  French  name,  is  written 
now  in  six  flats  and  now  in  five  sharps, 
and  while  it  glitters  with  much  tinsel, 
these  three  qualities  instead  of  re- 
deeming it,  only  emphasize  its  musical 
worthlessness. 

We  Americans  are  not  the  only  large 
patrons  of  elaborate  trash,  as  is  attest- 
ed by  the  enormous  popularity  of  such 
Germans  as  the  tinkly  Fritz  Spindler, 
the  gushing  G.  Lange,  and  two  other 
L's  of  fellows,  Lichner  and  Leybach, 
and  Streabbog.  All  of  them  have  passed 
their  op.  200,  and  certain  of  them  have 
got  well  on  toward  the  fourth  century. 
When  one  remembers  that  some  of  the 
opus  numbers  cover  several  sins  each, 
the  power  for  harm  this  syndicate  of 
trash  has  had  in  Germany  is  evident. 
But  since  America  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  patrons  of  this  foreign  group,  and 
has  also  supported  Englishmen  like 
Sidney  Smith  and  Biinley  Richards,  as 
well  as  a  FalstafTs  army  of  native 
transcriptionists,  it  is  best  not  to  call 
the  ketile  black. 

Other  early  works  of  Mr.  Bartlett's 
are  a  tinkling  Polka  de  Salon,  op.  4, 
and  op.  6,  which  is  only  less  bad  than 
op.  1,  because  it  has  been  less  popu- 
lar. Op  7  is  a  "  Grande  Fantasie  on 
Pleyel's  Hymn."  It  is  a  very  ornate 
work  of  the  proboscis  school.  Another 
"  grande  "  piece  is  "  Amicitia,"  which  is 


a  concert-valse.  It  is  well  modelled 
on  Chopin,  this  composer  influencing 
Mr.  Bartlett's  earlier  works  more  than 
any  other  writer,  though  Mr.  Bartlett 
caught  little  more  than  his  master's 
lavish  ornamentation.  In  fioritura  Mr. 
Bartlett  is  especially  ingenious,  but  his 
early  works  show  an  excess  of  it  His 
"  El  Dorado,"  for  example,  is  gewgaws 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  called  a 
"  grande  polka  de  concert''  The  habit 
of  writing  concert  pieces  is  almost  al- 
ways fatal  to  real  solidity  of  attain- 
ment 

Opus  38  is  a  "Polonaise"  that  out- 
Herods  Chopin  in  bravura,  but  is  full 
of  vigor  and  well  held  together.  There 
is  a  "  Wedding  March  "  that  has  been 
also  arranged  for  orchestra.  Among  a 
number  of  "  etudes  m^lodieuses  "  "  La 
Grace"  is  pleasing,  and  "Le  B^ve  "  is 
notable.  Its  colors  remind  one  of 
Chopin's  liquescent  "Berceuse,"  but 
there  are  other  hues  of  Mr.  Baxtlett's 
own  mixing,  and  altogether  the  piece 
is  pure  ravishment.  A  "Dance  of 
the  Gnomes,"  for  piano,  is  also  ar- 
ranged for  a  sextet,  the  arrangement 
being  a  development,  not  a  bare  tran- 
scription. There  are  two  Mazurkas, 
op.  71,  the  first  very  original  and  hap- 
py, the  second  slow  in  getting  its  gait 
Oi  the  two  Preludes,  op.  72,  the  first 
is  reminiscent  of  Chopin's  "Funeral 
March."  In  the  gracious  "Valse  Im- 
promptu "  Chopin  is  again  remembered, 
the  melody  in  two-fourth  tempo  against 
the  waltz  movement,  copying  Chopin's 
fifth  Valse.  In  the  "  Ballade,"  too,  al- 
most every  device  bears  the  Polish 
trade -mark,  but  in  these  limits  it  is 
excellent,  and  especially  weU  ended. 
"iBolian  Murmurings"  is  a  superb 
study  in  high  color. 

"Benten"  is  another  "de  concert" 
caprice,  so  capricious,  indeed,  as  to  be 
incoherent.  In  the  tangle  are  several 
knots  of  unusually  good  harmony.  The 
Caprice  Espanol  is  a  bravura  realization 
of  Spanish  frenzy.  It  has  also  been 
brilliantly  orchestrated.  His  "  Grande 
Gkvotte,"  op.  45,  finds  its  chief  grand- 
ness  in  its  eight  pages,  of  which  the 
former  four  are  the  better  half.  Op. 
57  is  "  L'Aurore,"  another  "  ^tude  me- 
lodieuse."  Although  I  question  the 
good    taste   of     persisting    in    giving 
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American  compositions  forei^  names, 
this  composition  is  richly  colored  and 
fluent. 

A  ''  Saltarelle  "  is  sufficiently  agile. 
A  "  Qrande  Marche  Militaire  "  is  neither 
grand  nor  military  ;  it  is  only  a  march. 
**  La  Promenade ;  or,  The  Eamble,"  has 
originality,  but  in  certain  places  the 
''  rambling  "  suggests  a  popular  usage 
of  the  word.  "  Le  Buisselet "  is  a  grace- 
ful example  of  the  brook-piece,  and  a 
"  Berceuse,"  op.  82,  while  showing  Mr. 
Bartlett's  besetting  sins  of  prolixity 
and  over-ornamentation,  is  tender  and 
has  many  beauties.  A  "  Witch's  Frolic  " 
(one  notes  the  English  name  with 
gratitude)  begins  with  a  good  bit  of 
bravura  and  ends  cheaply;  the  meat 
to  the  sandwich,  however,  ia  excellent 
and  not  without  mustard.  '^  Tendresse  " 
has  a  rather  soulless  imitation,  by  the 
tenor,  of  a  figure  in  the  soprano  ;  but 
it  is  otherwise  ardent  and  has  one  out- 
burst of  real  passion.  Two  songs  with- 
out words  make  up  op.  96;  while 
"  Meditation  "  shows  too  evident  medi- 
tation on  Wagner.  "A  Love  Song  "  gets 
quite  away  from  musical  bourgeoisery. 
It  is  free,  spirited,  even  daring.  It  is 
patently  less  devoted  to  theme-develop- 
ment than  to  the  expression  of  an  emo- 
tion —  which  latter  is  too  little  recog- 
nized as  the  first  requisite  of  great 
music.  This  "  Love  song "  is  one  of 
the  very  best  of  American  morceaux  and 
is  altogether  commendable. 

Opus  107  includes  three  "  character- 


istic pieces."  "The  Zephyr  "  is  danger- 
ously like  Chopin's  fifteenth  Prelude, 
with  a  throbbing  organ-point  on  the 
same  note,  A^.  On  this  alien  founda- 
tion, however,  Mr.  Bartlett  has  built 
with  rich  harmony.  The  "  Harlequin  " 
is  graceful  and  cheery.  It  ends  with 
Bubinstein's  sign  and  seal,  an  arpeggio 
in  sixths,  which  is  as  trite  a  musical 
finis  as  fiction's  "They  lived  happily 
ever  afterward,  surrounded  by  a  lai^e 
circle  of  admiring  friends." 

Three  Mazurkas  constitute  op.  125. 
They  are  closely  modelled  on  Chopin, 
and  naturally  lack  the  first-handedness 
of  these  works,  in  which,  almost  alone, 
the  Pole  was  witty.  But  Mr.  Bartlett 
has  made  as  original  an  imitation  as 
possible.  The  second  is  particularly 
charming. 

In  manuscript  is  a  Prelude  devel- 
oped interestingly  on  well-understood 
lines.  "  AbendUed  "  is  a  conventional 
melody  with  a  conventional  rippling 
accompaniment.  There  is  also  a  su- 
perb "Beverie  Po^tique."  It  is  that 
climax  of  success,  a  scholarly  inspira- 
tion. To  the  meagre  body  of  American 
scherzos,  Mr.  Bartlett's  Scherzo  will 
be  very  welcome.  It  is  very  festive 
and  very  original  Its  richly  harmo- 
nized interlude  shows  a  complete  eman- 
cipation from  the  over-powering  influ- 
ence of  Chopin,  and  a  great  gain  in 
strength  as  well  as  individuality. 

In  his  songs  Mr.  Bartlett  attains  a 
quality  uniformly  higher  than  that  of 
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Mb  piano  pieces.  "Moonbeams"  has 
many  delicacies  of  harmony.  "Laugh- 
ing Eyes "  is  a  fitting  setting  of  Mr. 
"Nym  Crinkle"  Wheeler's  exquisite 
lyric.  "  Come  to  Me,  Dearest,"  while 
cheap  in  general  design,  has  some  fine 
details.  It  makes  me  great  dole  to 
have  to  praise  a  song  about  a  brooklet ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Bartlett's  "I 
Hear  the  Brooklet's  Murmur"  is  su- 
perbly beautiful,  wild  with  regret — a 
noble  song.  It  represents  the  late 
German  type  of  lied,  as  the  earlier 
heavy  style  is  exemplified  in  "Good 
Night,  Dear  One."  Very  Teutonic  also 
is  the  airiness  and  grace  of  "  Bosebud." 

"  Thy  Dear  Eyes  "  is  a  setting  of  the 
strenuous  lyric  Tosti  popularized  as 
"Beauty's  Eyes."  Mr.  Bartlett  has 
given  it  a  better  accompaniment,  and 
an  equally  catchy  melody.  In  his  "Say 
Yes,  Mignon,"  he  has  also  challenged 
an  already  popular  air,  and  takes  very 
seriously  the  idea  that  MUe.  Guy  dTUtr- 
delot  has  treated  with  French  vivacity. 

"  Just  a  Little "  is  one  of  those 
encore  scherzos  chiefly  affected  by  con- 
cert-singers with  tendencies  to  skittish- 
ness  and  what  Noah  Webster  pro- 
nounced, "  ongbongpong."  "Dearest 
Bobin  "  is  musically  cheap ;  but  what 
could  be  expected  with  these  words? 
It  is  a  double  back-action  solo,  and  be- 
gins as  follows : 

Robin.  Prithee,  maiden,  one  word  tell  me, 
Tell  me  if  thou  dost  dislike  me  ? 
Maiden.  Dearest  Robin  !  do  not  worry 
For  I  don't  at  all  dislike  thee. 
Robin.  Ah  1  what  care  I  for  this  answer  ? 
If  thou  lov'st  me  not  a  little. 
Maiden,  Dearest  Robin  !  do  not  worry 
For  indeed  I  love  a  little. 
Robin,  Ah  1  what  care  I,  etc. 

Thus  this  bargain  -  counter  verse  is 
Tolled  off  by  the  yard,  the  maiden 
phonographing  Robin  joUily  along  till 
she  ends  the  important  colloquy  by 
begging  him,  in  staccatissimo  impa- 
tience, to  stop  his  "idle  chatter!  chat!- 
ter ! "  For  the  collection  of  "  Famous 
Songs  and  Those  Who  Made  Them " 
Mr.  Bartlett  wrote  several  lyrics,  most 
of  which  are  of  a  high  order. 

"  Gray  are  Love's  Gentle  Eyes  "  is  de- 
licious. Heine's  "  Was  will  die  einsame 
Thrdne  f  "  and  "  Contemplation  "  are 
well  done.     The  latter  is  typical  of  Mr. 


Bartlett's  care  with  accompaniments 
It  is  especially  original  "  My  Dreams 
Are  All  of  Thee  "  is  a  good,  fervent  bal- 
lad. The  "  Finland  Love  Song  "  has  an 
accompaniment  ill  suited  to  framing  a 
bass  voice,  but  the  air  should  prove  tak- 
ing. To  that  delightful  collection  of 
children's  songs,  "The  St.  Nicholas 
Song  Book,"  Mr.  Bartlett  contributed 
largely.  All  of  his  lyrics  are  delicious, 
and  "  I  Had  a  Little  Pony"  should  be- 
come a  nursery  classic. 

In  his  "  Lord  God,  Hear  my  Prayer," 
Mr.  Bartlett  throws  down  the  gauntlet 
to  the  Bach-Gk)unod  "  Ave  Maria  "  with 
results  rather  disastrous.  He  chooses 
a  Cramer  etude,  and  adds  to  it  parts  for 
voice,  violin,  and  organ.  While  Gounod 
seems  passionate  and  unrestrained,  Mr. 
Bartlett  shows  his  caution  and  his  cage 
at  every  step.  A  Cramer  ^tude  is 
among  the  most  melancholy  things  of 
earth  anyway ;  as  the  foundation  for  a 
sacred  song  the  result  is  dismal  in- 
deed. "  Jehovah  Nissi "  is  an  excellent 
sacred  march-chorus  that  won  a  prize 
offered  by  the  Vocalist. 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  written  many  relig- 
ious ballads  and  sacred  quartettes ;  none 
of  them  revolutionaiy,  all  written  in- 
telligently. 

Of  his  choruses  for  women's  voices 
"  Autiunn  Violets "  is  graceful,  and 
"  The  Fountain  "  is  Wagnerianly  beau- 
tiful For  male  voices  "Little  Jack 
Homer,"  though  a  comic  glee,  contains 
much  fine  harmony;  and  there  is  a 
cantata,  "  The  Last  Chieftain."  It  is 
especially  fitting  that  Americans  should 
handle  Indian  subjects.  Mr.  E.  A. 
MacDowell  has  built  a  suite  on  Indian 
melodies  with  unusual  effect;  and 
surely  the  savage  in  our  midst  should 
receive  the  same  musical  attention  as 
the  African.  Mr.  Bartlett's  cantata  is 
without  efforts  at  Indian  color,  but  is  a 
solid  work  with  much  dignity,  barbaric 
severity,  and  fire. 

For  the  organ  there  are  four  com- 
positions, of  which  the  "  Grand  Fantas- 
ia" and  the  "Andante"  seem  to  me 
most  spontaneous.  There  is  a  "  Toc- 
cata," still  in  manuscript.  It  is  built  of 
familiar  ideas  with  raised  metronome 
mark,  and  the  underwriting  of  some 
severe  leg  gymnastics. 

Mr.    Bartlett    was    bom    at     Olive, 
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N.  T.,  December  28,  1846.  His  ances- 
try runs  far  back  into  New  England, 
his  mother  being  a  descendant  of  John 
Bogers,  the  martyr.  Mr.  Bartlett  is 
said  to  have  "  lisped  in  numbers,"  sing- 
ing correctly  before  he  could  articulate 
words.  The  violin  was  his  first  love, 
and  at  the  age  of  eight  he  was  playing 
in  public.  He  took  up  the  piano  and 
organ  also,  and  in  his  fourteenth  year 
was  a  church  organist.  He  studied  the 
piano  with  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills,  Emil 
Guyon  (a  pupil  of  Thalberg),  and  Al- 
fred Pease,  a  brilliant  pianist  fresh 
fix>m  Leipzig.  The  organ  and  compo- 
sition he  studied  with  O.  F.  Jacobsen 
and  Max  Braun.  With  the  exception 
of  a  musical  pilgrimage  in  1887,  Mr. 
Bartlett  has  not  come  nearer  the  ad- 
vantages of  Europe  than  study  here 
under  men  who  studied  there.  He  has 
resided  for  many  years  in  New  York  as 
organist  and  teacher.  As  a  composer 
he  has  been  one  of  our  most  prolific 
music-makers.  His  work  shows,  too,  a 
steady  development  in  value,  and  the 
best  is  doubtless  yet  to  come. 

He  finds  a  congenial  field  in  the 
orchestra.  Mr.  Seidl  has  played  his 
instrumentation  of  Chopin's  "  Mili- 
tary Polonaise"  several  times.  As 
the  work  seemed  to   need  a  finale   in 


its  larger  form,  Mr.  Bartlett  took  a  lib- 
erty whose  success  was  its  justification, 
and  added  a  finish  made  up  of  the  three 
principal  themes  interwoven.  He  has 
also  aiTanged  Thalberg's  "  Tarantella," 
and  has  written  a  lively  caprice  called 
"  Ignis  Patuus."  A  recent  work  is  his 
"  Concertstack,"  for  violin  and  orches- 
tra. It  is  not  pianistic  in  instrumen- 
tation, and  will  appeal  to  violinists. 
While  not  marked  with  r^cherchi  vio- 
lin tricks,  or  violent  attempts  at  bravura, 
it  has  both  brilliance  and  solidity,  and 
is  delightfully  colored  in  orchestration. 
There  are  no  pauses  between  the  move- 
ments, but  they  are  well  varied  in  their 
unity. 

There  is  an  unfinished  oratorio, 
"  Samuel,"  an  incomplete  opera,  "  Hino- 
tito,"  and  a  cantata  of  which  only  the 
tenor  solo,  "Khamsin,"  is  done.  This  is 
by  far  the  best  work  Mr.  Bartlett  has 
written,  and  displays  unexpected  dra- 
matic powers.  The  fine  variation  of 
the  episodes  of  the  various  phases  of 
the  awful  drought  to  the  climax  in 
"The  Plague!"  make  up  a  piece  of 
most  impressive  strength.  The  orches- 
tration is  remarkably  fine  with  effect, 
color,  and  variety.  If  the  cantata  is  fin- 
ished on  this  scale,  its  production  will 
be  an  event,  a  sensation. 


TO   FORGIVE,   DIVINE 

By  Mary  F.  Nixon 


I ONFESSION ! 
I?  Padre 
Santo!  Why 
should  I  go 
to  confes- 
sion, Sister?" 
"Because 
you  will  die 
before  night ; 
the  Sen or 
Doctor  has 
said  it" 

"Die  ?  I  shall  die  ?  Well,  I  have  lived 
long,  and  I  find  not  life  so  sweet  But 
if  my  time  has  come  to  die,  I  will  die 
like  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and  not  with 
a  lot  of  priests  in  women's  petticoats 


dangling  about  me,  and  stopping  my 
breath  with  their  prayers,"  and  Manuel 
de  Castro  frowned  sullenly. 

The  pale  face  of  the  Sister  of  St  Jo- 
seph flushed  a  little  under  her  stiff  white 
coif,  and  she  smoothed  her  habit  ner- 
vously, but  she  merely  said:  "Sen or,  to 
die  is  a  fearsome  thing.  The  good 
God  is  merciful  but  very  just  Is  there 
nothing  you  would  speak  of  ?  Nothing 
you  would  wish  forgiven  ?  " 

"Forgiven?"  The  sick  man's  face 
paled  until  his  bronzed  cheek  seemed 
leaden  in  hue.  "  Yes,"  he  said  at  last, 
and  his  words  fell  upon  the  silence  like 
the  tinkling  of  ice  in  the  goblet  near 
by,  "I  should  like  to  be  forgiven  for 
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one  act.  IVe  led  a  wild  and  roving  life, 
yet  one  deed  stands  out  before  me,  and 
it  can  never  be  forgotten  nor  forgiven. 
It  is  impossible." 

"With  God  all  things  are  possible," 
said  the  gentle  voice  of  Sister  Dolores. 
"  He  will  forgive." 

"You  tell  me  this,  and  you  are  a 
woman,"  the  man  muttered.  "Per- 
haps— "  He  hesitated,  then  rousing 
himself  suddenly  he  said,  "I  will  tell 
it  to  you,  and  if  you  say  I  may  be  for- 
given, I  shaU  believe  ii" 

The  Sister  looked  down.  What  a  tale 
of  horror  was  to  wring  her  gentle  soul ! 
But  she  was  not  one  to  flinch  from  any 
duty.  "  Tell  me,  if  you  will,"  she  sai4 
"but  may  I  not  send  for  Padre  An- 
tonio?" 

"  No,  no.  I'll  have  no  priest ;  my  tale 
is  of  a  woman,  and  to  a  woman  will  I 
tell  it,  or  not  at  all." 

"  I  will  listen,"  she  said,  folding  her 
hands  beneath  her  hdbador. 

The  carved  clock  in  the  comer  struck 
the  hour — one,  two,  three.  All  outside 
the  narrow  room  was  still,  save  for  the 
hum  of  the  grasshopper  in  the  cocoa- 
trees.  The  fragrance  of  flowers  came 
through  the  open  window.  The  sun's 
warm  rays  were  closely  barred  out,  and 
the  room  was  cool  and  neat,  with  the 
prim,  painstaking  neatness  of  a  relig- 
ious. 

The  nun  beside  the  narrow  hospital 
cot  was  the  only  spot  of  color,  for  her 
blue  habit  shone  clear  against  the  white 
coverlet  of  the  bed.  The  man  upon  it 
was  gaunt  and  haggard  with  illness,  al- 
though he  had  once  been  handsome. 
His  hair  was  black  and  heavy,  falling 
over  his  eyes,  which,  too,  were  black 
and  deep  set.  The  mouth,  under  the 
slight  mustache,  was  well  cut,  though 
passionate,  and  his  whole  face  wore  an 
undisciplined  look.  His  hands  upon 
the  coverlet  were  brown  and  sinewy, 
and  he  moved  them  restlessly  about  as 
he  began  : 

"  I  was  not  always  overseer  of  el 
Sen  or  Romero's  cocoa  plantation  in 
Trinidad,  nor,  as  now,  lying  helpless 
with  a  fever  from  a  garapata's  bite.  I 
was  from  Sarao^ossa,  and  my  people 
were  of  the  nobles.  Never  were  there 
prouder.  My  mother  was  all  for  the 
Church  ;  an  uncle  was  Bishop  of  Gero- 


na,  another  an  archbishop,  and  three 
aunts  were  monjas.  She  wished  me  for 
the  Church,  too,  but  I,  with  my  father's 
turbulent  blood  in  my  veins — I  longed 
for  war  and  adventure.  So  I  was  a 
soldier,  and  fitting  it  was,  too,  for  the 
de  Castros  were  always  soldier  folk 
since  before  the  days  when  Antonio 
de  Castro  was  knighted  by  the  *Five 
Kings.'  Well  and  bravely  did  he  fight 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Las  Navas  de 
Tolosa,  and  twenty  turbaned  Moors  lay 
dead  around  him  when  he  was  rescued 
as  he  defended  the  standard.  We  Ara- 
gonese  are  loyal  and  brave  if  we  are 
haughty.  So  I  made  no  trial  to  buy 
myself  off  when  the  twentieth  year  came 
round.  Fifteen  hundred  pesetas  were 
well  enough  to  waste  for  puling  lads  who 
longed  for  cassock  and  cowl,  but  not 
for  ma 

"I  served  my  three  years  with  the 
colors,  and  was  five-and-twenty  when  it 
happened  that  I  was  betrothed  to  Inez. 
Why  do  you  start?"  asked  the  sick 
man,  for  his  nurse  gave  an  exclamation^ 

"  It  is  time  for  your  medicine,"  she 
said,  pouring  out  a  cooling  draught ; 
and  her  hand  trembled  as  she  held  the 
glass.  The  sick  man  drank  greedily, 
but  continued,  and  his  tone  grew 
dreamy,  "I  do  not  know  just  what  I 
felt  for  Inez.  She  was  very  beautiful 
in  her  cold  way ;  tall,  very  tall  and 
slight,  of  the  blond  Andalusian  type  of 
her  mother's  race,  with  hair  like  the 
golden,  silken  threads  of  the  maize 
when  it  tassels  in  the  Serrania  de  Doroca. 
Her  eyes  were  blue,  her  cheeks  pale,  yet 
sometimes  have  I  seen  a  flame  like  a 
scarlet  pomegranate  flash  o'er  her  face, 
and  her  eyes  seem  black. 

"Her  mother  and  mine  were  closest 
friends,  and  her  dead  father  and  mi 
padre  were  near  kin. 

"So  we  were  betrothed,  and  Inez 
Gonzalez  was  to  be  the  Senora  de  Cas- 
tro in  a  year,  not  sooner.  I  must  do 
fortress  duty,  and  was  stationed  at 
Jaca,  near  Paas  Canfras,  a  mountain 
village,  and  one  .to  which  I  would  not 
wish  to  take  a  fair  young  bride. 

"I  think  that  Inez  loved  me  not 
She  was  gentle  and  kindly,  and,  as  a 
high-born  Spanish  maiden  should?  do, 
she  fell  in  with  the  wishes  of  her  par- 
ents.    I  thought  her  cold,  and  widlied 
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she  would  show  some  fire  or  wit.  She 
could  laugh  and  be  merry  enough  with 
Luis,  my  younger  brother.  By  Santi- 
ago !  but  it  angered  me  to  see  how  he 
looked  at  her.  He  loved  her  weU 
enough,  and  perhaps  that  bound  me  to 
her,  for  a  man  wishes  always  what  an- 
other man  wants — is  it  not  so,  Sister 
Dolores?" 

"  How  know  I  ?  "  answered  the  nun, 
and  Manuel  de  Castro  continued  : 

"Against  my  will  I  grew  fond  of 
Inez.  Against  my  will,  I  say,  because 
I  was  ever  of  a  wilful  nature,  and  would 
not  pay  my  duty  where  it  was  due.  I 
admired  her,  but  she  was  too  holy  for 
my  taste.  I  like  ever  a  woman  with  a 
dash  of  spirit,  and  not  your  praying 
kind.  I  crave  your  pardon,  Sister  ;  in 
a  convent  they  do  well,  but  not  among 
the  men. 

'*  At  the  fights  Inez  would  put  up  her 
fan,  not  to  peep  through  the  sticks  as 
does  any  Spanish  doncellita,  but  to  hide 
her  craven  eyes. 

"Once,  when  a  matador  was  gored, 
and  la^  dead  and  mangled  with  six 
horses  m  the  ring,  and  blood  was  flow- 
ing like  the  water  in  the  King's  fountain 
in  the  Alameda,  par  Dios  I  a  glorious 
sight  for  a  true-bom  Spaniard — once,  I 
say,  she  wept.  Spirito  Santo  !  the  be- 
trothed of  a  de  Castro  weep  that  a 
matador  is  dead  I "  and  the  soldier's 
scornful  laugh  rang  out,  and  seemed 
to  waken  the  mockmg  echoes  in  the 
room. 

Sister  Dolores  shuddered.  Outside 
the  window  the  sun  began  to  lengthen 
the  long,  cool  shadows  which  struck  the 
white  walls  of  the  hospital.  The  soft 
hum  of  the  grasshoppers  became  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  the  sick  man*s  voice, 
too,  grew  feeble  as  as  he  went  slowly  on  : 

"I  make  my  tale  long,  Sister;  yet 
must  I  finish,  and  fearful  things  are  to 
come.  In  the  summer  after  my  be- 
trothal to  Inez,  I  was  often  on  leave. 
Saragossa  was  near  by,  and  our  home 
was  cool,  for  a  fresh  breeze  came  from 
the  Sierra  del  Madero  to  the  west. 
We  many  an  evening  floated  down  the 
Ebro,  shooting  the  piers,  a  favorite  sport 
since  the  current  is  so  swift  as  to  make 
it  dangeroua  Inez  liked  it  not,  but 
trembled  and  turned  pale  ;  once  even  I 
heard  her  murmur,  *  A  pearl  rosary  to 


the  Virgin  del  Pilar,  and  she  bring  us 
safe  to  shore.' 

"  *  Nuestra  Se flora  I '  I  exclaimed  an- 
grily. '  With  all  thy  prayers  art  not 
*  thou  ready  for  death  and  it  comes  ? ' 

" '  Perhaps  I  am,'  she  answered,  with 
a  flash  from  her  blue  eyes,  'but  art 
thou?'  I  was  silent,  but  often  have  I 
thought  of  it 

"For  awhile  I  was  stationed  at  the 
Alja  feria,  and  many  joyous  times  have 
I  had  in  the  rooms  where  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  slept,  or  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Portugal  was  bom.  *Tis  many  a  year 
since  then,  and  I  am  not  like  the  gay 
lieutenant  of  artillery  who  was  be- 
trothed to  Inez  Gonzalez. 

"  My  mother  talked  often  of  my  leav- 
ing the  army  and  settling  down.  *  Thou 
art  five-and-twenty,'  she  said ;  *  I  can 
pay  the  pesetas  for  thy  land-tax.  Thou 
must  be  put  to  the  second  reserve  to  be 
chosen  for  the  Cortes.'  I  only  laughed. 
I  had  no  more  taste  for  the  Cortes  and 
musty  law-books  than  I  had  for  a  shaven 
crown  and  a  cowL 

"  So  matters  went  on,  and  one  day  we 
were  in  the  Pignatelli  gardens,  and  it 
was  September.  The  oaks  and  chest- 
nuts were  shady  and  pleasant.  My 
mother  and  Inez  talked  together  of 
some  feminine  gear,  and  Luis  listened 
as  if  he  knew  it  all.  He  was  a  tall 
caballerete  and  handsome,  with  a  degree 
in  the  University,  and  a  way  with  him 
that  made  everybody  like  him,  especially 
the  women.  I  was  chafing  inwardly 
that  I  must  needs  be  at  home,  a  squire 
of  dames,  when  my  regiment  bade  fair 
to  have  lively  work  up  in  the  Pyrenees  ; 
for  the  brigands  and  gypsies  were  at 
large. 

"Suddenly  from  a  table  near  by  I 
heard  a  laugh.  Such  a  laugh !  Madre  ! 
it  thrills  through  me  even  now  in  all 
the  sweetness  of  its  merry,  girlish  ca- 
dences. I  looked  up.  A  girl  sat  at  a 
table  nearby  with  an  old  man,  and  both 
were  drinking  San  Vicente,  As  I  gazed 
her  eyes  met  mine.  San  Juan  de 
Losca !  but  her  glance  would  have 
turned  a  stone  to  life.  Little  hands 
drew  her  mantilla  about  a  face  like  a 
granadilla  bloom,  and  she  turned  to  go. 

"  Love  comes  to  a  man  Hke  a  flash  of 
lightning.  In  that  one-half  second's 
glance  she  owned  me  body  and  soul.    I 
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would  have  died  for  her.  Inez,  my 
mother,  all  were  forgotten.  I  turned 
to  my  friends  saying  I  had  seen  a 
brother  officer  and  must  go  to  speak 
with  him  ;  would  they  pardon  me  ? 

"  I  followed  her.  Tlirough  the  narrow, 
winding  streets  of  the  old  town,  in  and 
out  their  tortuous  ways,  beneath  the 
overhanging  roofs,  past  the  Louja,  at 
last  she  entered  an  old  house  in  the 
poorer  quarter.  An  instant  later  a 
white  hajid  flung  open  the  swinging, 
vine-covered  casement  and  I  saw  again 
that  wild-rose  face,  her  mantilla  tossed 
aside.     Then  she  disappeared. 

"  That  night  and  many  another  found 
me  beneath  her  balcony.  I  played  my 
mandolin,  I  sang  to  the  guitar, 

Por  tl  ambiciono  gloria 
Por  tl  requczas 
Por  ti  pulso  la  lira 
Di  los  poetas 

Y  por  tl  espero 

Y  misen  gusano 
Tocar  el  cielo. 

"  The  rough  soldier  became  a  gentle 
wooer — yet  not  too  gentle,  for  methinks 
some  women  like  a  touch  of  brute  in 
the  man  they  love.  It  makes  them  feel 
a  mastery  to  which  they  long  to  bow. 
Is  it  not  so.  Sister  Dolores  ?  " 

"  Why  ask'  me  ?  "  said  the  nun,  and 
there  was  a  deep  flush  upon  her  wan 
cheek.  "You  are  tiring  yourself. 
Best,  it  grows  late." 

"  But  no,  I  must  tell  the  tale  ;  yet  I 
must  make  it  shorter,  for  truly  I  grow 
weary,"  and  he  sighed  heavily,  then  con- 
tinued :  "  Winter  came  and  passed.  I 
had  never  spoken  to  my  love,  but  I 
knew  her  name  was  Celie  Le  Grange. 
She  was  an  actress,  and  the  old  man,  her 
father,  brought  her  to  Saragossa  to  learn 
the  Spanish  dances.  She  was  to  go  to 
Paris  in  the  spring.  One  night  as  I 
waited  beneath  her  window,  hoping  for 
some  sign,  a  red  rose  dropped  upon  me. 
I  could  have  died  for  joy. 

^*I  watched  the  old  man,  who  guarded 
her  well,  and  saw  him  leave  the  house. 
I  caught  a  gleam  of  her  white  arm  be- 
hind the  lattice  and  swung  myself  up 
the  piazza.  I  grasped  the  window  ledge. 
She  was  there ;  she  let  me  kiss  her 
hand  and  murmur  sweetest  words  to 
her,  my  crimson  rose  ! 

"  Ah  I  had  you  ever  a  heart  ?     Were 


you  happy  ? "  he  demanded,  almost 
fiercely,  raising  himself  upon  his  elbow, 
and  looking  at  his  auditor  fixedly  with 
a  gaze  that  compelled  a  reply. 

"I  was  happy  for  an  instant,  once, 
and  then — but  no  matter,"  answered 
the  Sister,  her  white  fingers  nervously 
grasping  the  rosary  at  her  side. 

'^  Ah,  well,  she  said  she  loved  me.  I 
was  mad  for  her.  She  was  such  a 
woman  as  a  man  would  die  for,  except 
he  could  live  for  her.  There  has  not 
been  such  another,  a  woman  for  whom 
so  many  would  have  sinned,  not  since 
the  days  when  *Witiza  the  Wicked 
taught  all  Spain  to  sin.'  I  forgot  home, 
honor,  alL  I  was  to  go  with  her  to 
Paris,  marry  her,  leave  my  regiment^ 
give  up  everything.  Twas  no  sacri- 
fice ;  it  was  for  her,  I  asked  for  long 
leave,  told  my  people  I  wanted  to  travel, 
and  left  Saragossa.  She  went  with  me. 
We  were  married.  For  months  I  was 
in  a  trance  of  joy.  I  sold  out  of  my 
regiment  and  sent  a  letter  to  Inez  say- 
ing I  could  not  fulfil  my  contract  The 
betrothal  had  never  been  public,  so  she 
was  not  disgraced.  I  cared  not  if  she 
were.  I  cared  only  for  the  marvellous 
httle  piece  of  flesh  and  blood  I  called 
my  wife. 

"  All  the  passion  of  a  passionate  race 
I  lavished  upon  her.  All  the  tender- 
ness latent  within  me  was  hers.  I 
worked  for  her,  I  strove  to  gratify 
every  whim.  I  had  no  regreta  She 
was  my  life — my  soul  itself.  Often 
when  the  little,  warm,  lovely  thing  nes- 
tled to  my  arms,  and  the  tiny  brown 
hand  smoothed  my  hair,  and  the  scarlet 
lips  brushed  my  cheek  I  held  my  breath 
lest  I  should  wake  and  find  I  was  dream- 
ing in  Paradise.  I  could  not  think  she 
was  mine. 

"She  laughed  and  danced  through 
the  days.  To  see  her  step  a  few  coplas 
of  the  seguidilla,  or  sing  and  tread  the 
chamherga  would  make  one  wild.  One 
smile  from  her  sent  me  in  Heaven.  Por 
Dios  !  it  was  heaven.  I  have  no  right 
to  claim  a  second,  since  I  had  mine  on 
earth — ^yes,  and  my  hell  too.  She  was 
such  a  child!  so  fair,  with  her  crisp 
black  curls  and  her  roguish  black  eyes ! 
But  false — as  false  as  I  had  been  to  win 
her  ;  false  to  her  vows  as  I  had  been  to 
my  honor. 
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"We  were  in  Paris  and  the  nest  I 
had  built  my  tropic  bird  was  yery 
bright  and  beautiful.  I  came  home 
one  night  to  find  her — gone.  A  note 
upon  the  table  said  she  had  left  me. 
She  had  been  fond  of  me,  but  she  was 
tired.  She  wanted  to  act,  wanted  fame. 
She  had  never  been  my  wife  ;  she  was 
married  to  the  old  man  I  thought  her 
father  before  she  eyer  saw  me.  He  had 
found  her  and  meant  to  put  her  on  the 
stage,  and  so — *  Good-by.' 

"  I  was  like  a  madman  for  weeks.  I 
hunted  everywhere  and  never  found 
the  slightest  trace  of  her.  Months 
passed.  I  grew  weary  of  it  alL  I 
heard  that  my  mother  was  dead.  Some- 
times there  stole  across  my  troubled 
spirit  a  longing  for  the  calm,  sweet, 
gentle  woman  I  had  forsaken,  Inez — 
would  she  be  kind  to  me  ? 

"My  love  for  Celie  had  grown  to 
loathing  for  one  so  false.  .1  determined 
to  go  home.  Reaching  Saragossa  one 
dark  night  I  went  in  silence  to  the  cas- 
tle. Lights  streamed  from  the  win- 
dows and  there  was  a  sound  of  revelry 
in  the  air.  I  waited  until  the  carriage 
rolled  away  and  then  crept  to  the  house. 
All  was  dark  save  one  room  from  which 
a  shaft  of  light  streamed  out  upon  the 
lawn. 

"  I  stole  to  the  window  and  looked 
within.  My  brother  Luis  was  standing 
in  the  room  and  some  one  came  toward 
him.  It  was  a  woman,  and  as  she 
turned  her  face  toward  the  light  I  saw 
— Inez  I  She  glided  to  my  brother  and 
his  arm  enfolded  her.  His  hand  lay  on 
her  shoulder  and  I  heard  him  say,  gent- 
ly, 'Thou  are  come  to  me  at  last. 
Dost  thou  love  me?  Art  thou  happy, 
my  wife  ? ' 

"  She  turned  her  face  and  kissed  the 
hand  which  lay  so  caressingly  upon  her 
shoulder.  A  light  such  as  I  had  never 
seen  kindled  her  eyes  as  she  said,  'I 
love  thee  with  my  whole  soul,  my  Luis. 
I  am  perfectly  happy,'  and  she  rested 
in  his  arms  like  a  tired  child  close  to 
its  father's  breast. 

"  A  wild  rage  seized  me  at  the  sight 
of  a  happiness  I  might  never  know.  I 
had  always  hated  Luis.     In  an  instant 


I  was  assailed  by  the  awful  madness  of 
a  temper  which  our  race  has  held  for 
centuries,  ever  since  Pedro  the  Cruel 
killed  his  sister's  son  and  she  cursed 
him  and  his  children's  children.  I 
raised  my  pistol  and  shot  my  brother, 
and  as  he  feU  dead  upon  the  floor  Inez 
gave  one  cry.  Dio8  !  It  rings  within 
my  ears  yet 

"I  fled  like  a  hunted  beast,  not  from 
fear  of  vengeance,  but  from  the  sound 
of  that  cry.  I  shipped  from  Barcelona 
for  the  Barbadoes,  thence  to  Cuba,  and 
from  there  hither.  In  Trinidad  have  I 
spent  these  long,  long  years. 

"  Now  I  am  to  die,  you  tell  me,  and 
you  speak  of  forgiveness.  Tell  me, 
hermana  miay  you  are  a  woman  :  Would 
Inez  de  Castro  forgive  the  man  who 
forsook  her  and  killed  her  husband  on 
her  wedding-night  ?  " 

Sister  Dolores'  eyes  were  on  the 
ground.  Her  pale  lips  moved  in 
prayer,  her  hand  grasped  tightly  the 
crucifix  upon  her  breast,  the  symbol  of 
her  vow  to  carry  the  cross  of  the  Cruci- 
fied upon  the  earth. 

"  Tell  me,"  repeated  De  Castro,  anx- 
iously.    Then  she  answered,  simply, 

"Yes." 

"You  are  sure?"  he  asked,  incredu- 
lously, yet  with  a  dawning  hope  in  his 
face. 

"Yes,"  Sister  Dolores  said  more 
firmly;  "lam  sure,  because  I  forgive 
you,  and  I  vyas  Inez  Gonzalez." 

"You  I"  His  eyes  met  hers  in  a 
long,  long  look,  and  then  hers  felL 

"  God  will  not  be  less  kind  than  a 
woman,"  said  Manuel,  falling  back  upon 
his  pillow.    "  Send  for  Father  Antonio." 

"A  wicked  life,  but  a  good  death," 
said  Padre  Antonio,  two  hours  later. 

The  last  rays  of  the  sunset  shone 
through  the  open  window  and  lighted 
up  the  dead  man's  face,  upon  which 
there  was  a  strangely  peaceful  smile. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  daughter," 
added  the  saintly  old  priest 

Sister  Dolores,  folding  the  dead  man's 
hands  upon  his  breast,  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  upon  his  forehead,  and  si- 
lently left  the  room. 
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THE  DIAGNOSES  OF  DR.  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL.* 


When  the  physician  is  diverted  into  any- 
thing so  useless  as  literature,  he  should  turn 
Critic.  He  has  by  his  profession  gained  the 
ideal  critical  attitude,  the  attitude  all  too  rare. 
The  physician  is  analytic  by  method,  he 
studies  his  subject  lovingly,  thoroughly,  with- 
out prejudice,  having  in  eye  the  best  good  of 
the  individual  examined  and  that  of  the  com- 
munity as  wel  1 .  He  gives  bitter  medicines  and 
jabs  suarp  knives  with  the  ulterior  desire  that 
good  may  come  of  it  all.  Although  the  pain 
of  his  victim  is  a  detail  in  his  general  idea, 
and  while  he  becomes  properly  hardened  to 
distracting  and  unnerving  appeals  to  his 
weaker  sentiments,  he  does  not  do  his  dole 
just  for  the  delight  of  making  his  patients 
wriggle  and  bleed.     Oh,  ideal  criticism  ! 

But  the  physician,  while  a  frequent  mean- 
derer  into  literary  lanes,  is  not  often  there  for 
sanitary  reasons.  He  prefers  not  to  talk 
shop.  Among  foreigners,  the  prudish  Rabelais 
was,  of  course,  a  physician,  but  more  than 
the  French  or  any  other  literature,  the  Eng- 
lish is  indebted  to  the  medical  faculty.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Smollett,  Goldsmith,  Keats, 
and  Holmes  are  promptest  to  the  memory. 

The  doctor  has  a  peculiar  chance  to  study 
humanity.  He  is  the  very  intimate  and  famil- 
iar of  mankind.  He  sees  the  soul  in  all 
weathers.  He  knows  that  the  physical  and 
the  psychical  are  as  closely  allied  in  the  human 
make-up  as  in  the  spellinff  -  book.  He  can 
learn  how  families  and  individuals  are  knit 
together  and  separated,  and  practice  should  en- 
able him  to  know  something  of  spiritual  symjv 
toms  and  the  things  they  indicate.  While 
hero-worship  is  likely  to  grow  obsolete  in  his 
mind,  his  sympathy  should  be  educated  in 
breadth,  speed,  and  intelligence  ;  and  his  de- 
mocracy should  be  enforced.  A  king  with  a 
toothache  must  have  his  divinity  hedge  torn 
down,  and  a  servant  dying  bravely  and  calmly 
must  leaven  the  innate  snobbery  of  all  living 
things.  One  acceptable  use  of  the  physician  in 
fiction  should  be  his  employment  of  natural 
meiins  for  the  working  of  his  plots.     The  won- 

•  COLLECTBD    POKMS.      Cloth.  $1.75. 

In    War   Time.    Ninth  edition.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

Roland  Blake.    Seventh  edition.     Cloth.  $1.S5. 
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Fab  in  the  Forest.  A  Story.  New  edition.  Cloth, 
$1.85. 

When  ALL  THE  Woods  ABE  Greek.  A  Novel.  Fourth 
edition.    Cloth.  $1.60. 

A  Madeira  Party.    Leather,  $1. 

All  hy  8.  Weir  Mitchell.  M  D.,  LL.D.  (Harvard  and 
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derf  ul  deaths  heroes  and  heroines  are  liable  to, 
the  beautiful  but  impractical  pinings  away  and 
fadings  out,  the  fascinating  symptoms  and  the 
graceiul  torments— all  the  literary  pathology 
and  immateria  medica  that  sets  humanity 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  plainer,  prosier 
aches  and  rheumatiz  of  common  clay,  should 
be  set  right  when  thephysician  turns  author. 
But,  to  repeat,  the  ^sculapian  is  averse  to 
shop-talk,  and  is  wont  to  linger  no  longer 
than  necessary  over  disease  and  demise. 

So  it  is  with  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell.  While  he 
is  the  physician  through  and  through,  and 
while  his  attitude  is  that  of  the  family  doctor, 
you  will  find  nowhere  in  his  work  much  de- 
tail of  his  practice.  His  physicianship  deserts 
the  technical  for  the  general.  It  turns  the 
trained  observation,  the  fond  inspection, 
not  introspection,  the  dissective  tendencies, 
the  peculiar  experience  of  a  doctor,  into 
a  diagnosis  of  human  character.  These 
works  evidently  draw  largely  upon  a  fund 
of  observation  of  humanity  under  all  condi- 
tions. They  contrast  the  hale  and  sane  with 
the  ill  and  the  querulous.  Moral  shortcom- 
ings are  treated  mercifully  and  philosophi- 
cally as  ailments  for  which  their  victims  are 
more  or  less  irresponsible.  Analogies  are 
constantly  made  between  the  physicaland  tlie 
spiiltual. 

One  reads  in  "  Roland  Blake  *'  (p.  209)  that 
*'  The  moral  and  mental  machinery  may,  like 
the  muscular  mechanism,  become  disordered 
from  lack  of  chance  to  develop  ;  "  on  page  345 
that  **The  surgeon's  idea  of  'shock*  as  a 
result  of  sudden  physical  injury  should  be 
imported  into  the  domain  of  criminal  psy- 
chology. In  the  sphere  of  mind  and  morale 
the  abrupt  shock  of  fear  or  shame  may  in  like 
manner  affect  distant  nerve-cells,  palsy  the 
organ  of  reason,  annihilate  for  a  while  the 
power  to  love  or  hate,  and  even  reduce  a  man 
for  a  time  to  the  verge  of  inert  idiocy.*'  One 
even  hears  of  a  **  pug-like  tilt  of  atrophied 
nose'M  ("Far  in  the  Forest,*'  p.  48.)  In 
**  Characteristics,**  a  park  is  **  clotted  with 
groups  of  happy  people."  If  a  spy  worked 
his  way  througn  picket  lines  would  it  be 
called  "endosmose**  ? 

Not  only  is  the  physician  predominant  in  Dr. 
Mitchell's  attitude,  aphorism,  and  metaphor, 
his  whole  method  indeed  ;  but  in  the  matter 
as  well.  •*  In  War  Time,"  begins  at  a  military 
hospital.  One  of  its  leading  characters,  Wen- 
dell, is  a  physician  of  unworthy  traits,  and  his 
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patients  and  practice  make  up  a  large  part  of 
the  story.  "  Oharacteristics  "  is  told  in  tlie 
first  person  by  a  surgeon  wounded  in  battle 
early  in  the  l)ook. 

The  War — for  to  Americans  of  this  end  of  the 
century,  the  Civil  War,  is  The  War — has  im- 
pressed itself  deeplj  upon  Dr.  Mitchell's  mind. 
"  Roland  Blake  "  is  a  soldier,  and  many  of  the 
events  are  military  adventures,  the  villain  be- 
ing a  Confederate  spjr.  **  In  War  Time  **  takes 
place  in  Philadelphia,  and  gives  the  look  of 
battle  from  the  side  of  the  stay-at-homes, 
women,  children,  old  men,  wounded  braves, 
and  the  others  that  do  not  practise  war. 

**  Far  in  the  Forest*'  is  a  study  of  a  primi- 
tive community  in  the  Northern  Pennsyl- 
yanian  woods.  The  heroine  is  a  city  woman, 
who  finds  herself  left  widowed  and  alone,  in 
these  huge  timberlands,  save  for  her  young 
sou.  Upon  this  strange  stage  a  strange  cast  of 
characters  enacts  a  strange  romance.  There 
is  a  German  soldier  who  loves  the  widow,  a 
second-rate  actress  who  has  left  the  stage  and 
married  humbly,  a  curious  twain  of  wood- 
choppers,  one  blind,  the  other  deaf,  both 
finely  characterized.  There  is  a  touch  of  the 
Bwedenborgian  mysticism  that  thrives  in  these 
obscure  corners.  There  is  much  adventure  of 
a  lively  and  exciting  kind,  and  altogether  the 
story  is  most  unusual. 

Dr.  Mitchell  is  especially  at  home  in  all 
outdoors.  This  is  good  physic,  but  doubtless 
is  still  more  a  native  love  for  the  open.  Dr. 
Mitchell  is  frankly  a  disciple  of  Wordsworth. 
He  shows  this  little  if  at  all  in  the  form  of  his 
verse,  but  rather  in  the  spirit  of  his  prose. 
Wherever  it  is  possible  he  geu  the  plot  out 
into  the  air.  <' When  All  the  Woods  are 
Green,"  though  conversation  predominates 
over  description,  is  full  of  outdoorness.  "  Far 
in  the  Forest"  is  likewise  external.  It 
abounds  in  descriptions,  generally  managed 
with  vividness  and  appreciation  ;  none  of 
them  better,  I  think  (except  possibly  the  break 
of  a  log- jam)  than  the  picture  of  the  felling  of 
a  tree. 

**Once — twice — thrice  ;  the  forest  rang  to 
the  blows.  The  great  sheaf  of  green  bowed  as 
tlie  south  wind  swayed  it,  stood  erect  again, 
then  bent  its  proud  state  as  never  once  before 
to  storm  or  cumbering  snows  its  strengtli  had 
bowed.  Slowly  as  a  monarch  with  no  haste 
of  fear  lays  his  head  upon  the  block,  it  moves 
to  its  fall.  Then,  with  a  strange  noise  of 
cracking  fibres  below  and  swifter  motion 
above,  the  tall  shaft  fell  with  a  crash,  amidst  in- 
numerable lesser  sounds  of  the  torn  branches 
of  the  down-tumbled  birches  and  the  quick 
swish  of  beaten  leaves.  The  woodman 
leaned  on  his  axe.  'I  done  that  there  job 
well.* " 

Dr.  Mitchell  has  a  good  idea  of  plots. 
While  never  hunting  sensationalism  his  stories 
are  quietly  engaging  and  each  book  has  one  or 
two  scenes  of  quick  action  and  real  strength. 
*•  When  All  the  Woods  Are  Green  "  has  possi- 
bly the  strongest  in  the  ruthlessness  of  a  sort  of 
Ijady  Macbeth  in  homespun,  who  brushes  aside 
her  drunken,  timorous  husband,  and  shoots  a 
man  down  in  the  dark  woods  for  his  money. 


Seeing  him  move  she  is  about  to  finish  him 
with  an  axe  when  a  rescuer  comes  and  she 
fices  madly  through  the  thickets.  *'  In  War 
Time "  has  a  remarkably  strong  scene  in  the 
disclosure  to  Alice  Westerley  that  the  man  she 
loves  has  been  a  hopeless  coward.  When  she 
tells  this  lover  how  her  love  is  dead,  is  another 
bit  of  power,  and  the  end  of  the  book  is  very 
noble. 

**  Characteristics,"  however,  is  only  re- 
fiections  on  generalities,  a  sort  of  common- 
place-book with  an  almost  imperceptible  plot 
to  bind  it  together.  The  story,  indeed,  has 
the  relative  value  of  the  tiny  red  threads  in  a 
greenback.  The  conversation  in  which  it 
abounds  is  generally  easy,  but  often  deadly 
bookish.  It  is  topical,  and  its  observations  on 
life  and  literature,  though  rarely  vivacious, 
are  often  weighty  enough  to  be  valuable. 
There  are  a  few  phrases  and  ideas,  however, 
of  the  utmost  neatness,  like  these :  "  I  do  not 
mean  that  she  was  creatively  humorous ;  she 
was  only  appreciatively  and  apprehensively 
humorous ;  *"*  I  dislike  thick  books,  fat  books, 
books  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  hand.'*  "What  a  well- 
mannered  day  I  .  .  .  Such  a  nice  reserve 
in  its  way  I  Here  comes  the  wind  out  of  the 
north »  and  says :  I  might  be  cold,  but  I  am 
not ;  and  the  midday  sun  lets  you  know  it 
might  be  warm,  and  is  not.  It  is  a  day  full 
of  delicious  possibilities,  like — like— a  nice 
woman.**  In  other  works,  too,  one  would  re- 
member certain  happy  bits.  Here  is  a  Philadel- 
phian :  "He  liked  a  quiet  life  ;  drank  a  little 
of  a  morning,  a  little  more  at  bedtime,  drove 
a  fast  horse  late  every  afternoon,  played 
euchre  three  times  a  week,  read  the  Ledger ^ 
and  believed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.*' 

Dr.  Mitchell  aspires  also  to  poetic  honors. 
In  verse  as  in  prose  his  place  is  that  of  solid 
attainment,  full  of  dignity  and  restraint  and 
much  that  is  highly  pleasing,  but  with  noth- 
ing of  the  radical  nature  of  genius.  The 
honor  of  those  artists  that  find  broad  favor 
among  their  contemporaries  and  dispense  wide 
pleasure  and  profit,  is  a  most  precious  honor, 
whether  whimsy  posterity  chances  to  bestow 
immortality  or  not. 

The  title-page  is  a  good  place  for  titles,  but 
it  is  meant  rather  for  book- titles  than  for  that 
part  of  the  alphabet  the  writer  may  be  author- 
ized to  append  to  his  name.  It  consorts  ill 
with  the  chaste  appeal  of  poetry  to  learn  that 
Dr.  Mitchell  is  not  only  an  M.D.,  but  also  a 
double  L.D.  from  two  places.  Should  one 
say  Doctors  Mitchell  ?  There  is  little  else  of 
sheer  bad  taste,  however,  in  these  collected 
poems. 

His  technic  is  easy,  but  not  infallible.  Thus 
on  p.  212,  **  Rabelais'*  is  left  widowered  of  a 
rime.  Browning  once  used  a  fiask  of  "  Cha- 
blais,**  as  I  remember.  On  p.  11  the  fifth 
line  is  an  Alexandrine,  or  I  am  not  nimble 
enough  with  my  scansion.  There  are  fre- 
quent substitutions,  most  of  them  fluent ;  but 
in  iambic  metre  the  slow  word  "  towered  **  is 
made,  on  p.  145,  to  take  the  arsis — to  use  the 
term  in  the  sense  it  had  before  its  idiotic  mod- 
ern inversion.    I  can't  like  his  use  of  **  vio- 
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lin  "  as  a  dactyl.  His  lyric  flow  is  generally 
good,  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  rather  silly 
poem,  **  The  Violin,*'  he  attains  a  lilt  of  rare 
lightness.  His  rimes  are  generally  unexcep- 
tionable*  but  there  are  slips  like  "star— war,*' 
*"8eas — increase,"  and  even  '*  cymbals— tim- 
brels, white — lights,  score — Loire,  you — des 
Pendus.*'  An  occasional  line  like  **  Yon  jailer 
waves  relentless  be  "  is  food  for  regret ;  but  the 
language  is  very  seldom  ridiculously  stilted. 
Like  the  best  of  writers,  he  suffers  a  gram- 
matical slip  occasionally,  like  "  him  I  knew  is 
here  no  more,"  and  that  well-authorized  hor- 
ror, *•  None  knows  but  she." 

Dr.  Mitchell  shows  strikingly  the  influence 
of  Browning's  mannerisms;  his  parentheses, 
his  Elizabethan  omission  of  relatives  and  prep- 
ositions :  '*  What  can  I  give  you  will  not 
shock  far  more  than  help  ?"  **  What  is  left 
but  try  to  weary  on  to  death  ?"  He  has 
Browning's  reckless  inversion  and  perversion 
of  the  natural  order  of  sentences.  '* '  Let 
pass,'  she  urged,  *that  question  by.'**  He 
rivals  Browning  at  his  worst  in  this  passage : 
**  Not  nice  need  one  to  be  who  Louis  or  the  rest 
Loyally  follows,  taking  what  is  best  each  good 
day  offers.'*  But  if  he  has  caught  all  of 
Browning's  faults,  except  obscurity,  he  has 
not  failed  also  to  catch  some  of  the  master's 
vigorous  colloquialism  and  fiery  rapidity. 

The  play,  *•  Francis  Drake,  *  makes  no  at- 
tempt at  being  actable.  It  has  much  of  that 
epigram-bandying  in  which  Elizabethan  dia- 
logue abounds,  but  the  epigrams  are  fre- 
quently striking.  *'  Philip  Vernon  '*  loses  its 
pith  for  the  sake  of  rime,  but  *' Responsi- 
bility "  is  a  master- work  with  its  seriousness, 


its  confusions,  and  the  raillery  at  the  end 
about  the  mad  son  of  song  whose  contradict- 
ory influence  on  mankind  puzzled  heaven 
cannot  decide  about.  "The  Shriving  of 
Guinevere,*'  is  radiantly  beautiful,  perfect  in 
melody  and  matter.  *•  The  Swan  Woman," 
and  '*  The  Huguenot,"  are  likewise  superb. 
*'  The  Cup  of  Youth,'*  is  a  perfervid  drama 
of  the  type  written  by  the  now  obliterate  Al- 
exander Smith,  who  was  once  held  superior 
to  Tennyson.  The  atrocious  *•  Sketch  "  and 
the  heavy  *'Hill  of  Stones,"  are  atoned  for 
by  the  fascinating  **  Francois  Villon."  In 
this  delicious  work  and  **  Responsibility,''  is 
an  enthusiastic  lightness  of  touch  and  spirit 
that  gives  them  especial  value.  Throughout 
the  book  are  scattered  quotable  gems  of 
thought  and  expression. 

But  surely  the  biggest  thing  Dr.  Mitchell 
has  done,  is  the  least,  two  trifles  called  "A 
Madeira  Party,"  and  "A  Little  More  Bur- 
gundy." The  latter  includes  a  splendid 
story  of  an  adventure  in  the  Catacombs  by  a 
party  of  hunted  royalists  and  a  beneficent 
thief.  The  other  is  merely  the  gossip  of  cer- 
tain old  cronies  over  the  virtues  of  Madeira. 
One  does  not  need  to  be  a  connoisseur  in  this 
American  discovery  to  relish  the  fetching 
technicalities  in  which  these  learned  palates  in- 
dulge. Here  Dr.  Mitchell  is  unquestionably  a 
stylist  of  the  first  order.  The  book  breathes 
a  bouquet  as  mellow,  as  subtle,  and  as  distin- 
^uished  as  the  wine  it  eulogizes.  This  book 
IS  to  the  scholar  in  wines  what  '*  The  Com- 
pleat  Angler  "is  to  fish- lore.  It  should  be- 
come likewise  a  classic,  lasting  and  sweet- 
ening far  past  the  date  of  its  own  Madeira. 

Ceelifeb. 
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March  HARsa  By  Harold  Frederic.  Cloth, 
$1.25.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
Here  is  a  book  among  thousands.  It  toils 
not,  it  does  not  instruct,  it  attempts  no  phi- 
losophy of  life,  no  preachment,  no  cynicism, 
no  abiding  pathos,  no  sociological  information, 
no  anything  that  will  make  you  better  or  wiser 
for  having  read  it.  But  la !  how  much  hap- 
pier you'll  be  as  you  roll  the  savor  of  it  under 
your  tongue,  and  long  after  as  you  smack 
your  lips  over  the  remembered  sweetness  of  it. 
It  is  the  very  milk  and  honey  of  literature. 

The  utter  delight  of  this  dear  stoiy  takes  its 
place  in  my  memory  among  a  half-dozen  of 
such  blisses  as  I  have  felt  with  a  motley  crew 
made  up  of  Horace,  Rabelais,  *' Tristram 
Shandy,"  *'Aucassin  and  Nicolette,"  and 
James  Whitcomb  Riley.  It  is  among  the  few 
books  that  have  set  me  to  purring. 

It  is  written  by  an  American  exiled  in  Eng- 
land, but  it  contains  no  English  people  except 
a  yellow-haired  heroine,  one  of  the  most  lov- 
able girls  in  all  fiction.  The  hero  is  a  Scot, 
and  there  is  a  delectable  boor,  Lord  Drum- 
pipes,  also  a  Scottisher.  Two  Americans,  a 
Kentucky  beauty  and  her  pompous  father, 
finish  the  cast.  There  is  no  villain.  The 
story  is  a  sort  of  fairy  tale  that  might  happen 
to  anyone  wise  enough  to  follow  good  im- 


pulses unconventionally.  I  thank  Mr.  Fred- 
eric for  his  unctuous  hospitality.  He  is  a 
benefactor  of  his  day  and  race ;  and,  if  pos- 
terity is  wise,  it  will  hold  the  book  as  a  pre- 
cious heirloom. 


Moody's  Lodging-House  and  Other  Tene- 
ment Sketches.  By  Alvan  Francis  San- 
born. Cloth,  $1.25.  (Copeland  &  Day, 
Boston.) 

In  a  laconic  preface,  the  author  ingenuously 
denies  that  his  work  has  a  sociological  beariug, 
much  less  a  literary.  Quoth 'a,  "  I  have  writ- 
ten true  things,  simply,  about  poor  people." 
To  write  true  things  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
do ;  but  Mr.  Sanborn  seems  to  have  accom- 
plished a  fair  measure  of  it 

He  disguised  himself  and  became  for  the 
nonce  a  hobo,  living  in  the  cheapest  lodging- 
houses  of  Boston.  He  was  thus  enabled  to 
investigate  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  lowest 
classes.  On  the  value  of  the  organized  chari- 
ties he  throws  some  new  lights  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  supposed  beneficiary.  These  lights 
are  far  from  flattering.  He  thinks  there  w^ill 
be  little  hope  of  integrity  and  the  reformation 
of  the  slums  '*  untu  private  charitable  im- 
pulse, instead  of  indulging  in  the  exquisite 
uxury  of  giving,  shall  practise  the  dimcult 
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self-denial  of  leaving  the  people  tbere,  in  mat- 
ters of  finance,  to  tneir  own  natural,  noble, 
village  communism.'* 

The  author  is  ideally  democratic,  and  he  is 
as  frank  with  his  language  as  his  unhandsome 
subjects  require.  It  is  a  work  of  rare  force 
and  directness. 

Poems.    By  Johanna  Ambrosius.    Edited  by 
Earl  Schrattenthal,  with  an  introduction. 
Translated  from  the  26th  German  edition, 
by  Mary  J.  Safford.   With  portrait.    Cloth, 
$1.50.     (Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.) 
The  most  interesting  literary  figure  of  the 
day  is  certainly  Johanna  Ambrosius.     The 
child  of  a  poverty-stricken  artisan,  she  toiled 
and  spun  till  her  fingers  bled,  swung  a  fiail, 
mowed  hay,  and  endured  all  the  slavery  of 
the  poorer  German  peasant  women  until  her 
health  broke.     In  her  thirtieth  year  she  took 
to  writing  poetry  as  she  labored.     Not  long 
ago  she  was  discovered  by  Professor  Schrat- 
tenthal,  who  gave  her  verses  to  the  world. 
They  have  created  a  veritable  furor,  and  one, 
strangely,  that  is  deserved.     The  surprising 
thing  about  her  poems  is  their  refinement  of 
thought  and  diction,  and  the  smoothness  of  the 
technic.     litany  of  them  must  take  a  perma- 
nent place  among  the  perfect  German  Ivrics. 
A  translation  of  them  was  inevitable  and  nec- 
essary.    I  hope  to  say  more  in  a  later  issue. 

Genesis,  Exodus,  the  Judges.    The  Mod- 
ern Reader's  Bible.      Edited,  with  an  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by- Richard  G.  Moul- 
ton.      Cloth,    50    cents    a   volume.    (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.) 
Three  further  volumes  in  Dr.    Moulton's 
henceforward  indispensable  edition  of  Script- 
ural texts.   The  series  was  considered  at  length 
in  the  October  number  of  this  Magazine. 

Lapsus  Calami,  and  other  Verses.    By 
James    Kenneth  Stephen.      Fifth  edition. 
Cloth,  $2.    (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.) 
There  is  so  little  strict  satire  nowadays  that 
these  finished    parodies  take  on  a   peculiar 
value.     They  carry  an  almost  genial  cynicism 
and  an  unbrutal  exposure  of  follies.    The  au- 
thor wrote  that  much-heard  couplet : 
When  the  Rndyards  cease  from  klpUng 
And  the  Haggards  ride  no  more . 

Besides  these  are  graceful  verses  about 
things  of  which  he  was  fond. 

The  Broken  Ring.  A  Bomance.  "By 
Elizabeth  Knight  Tompkins.  The  Hudson 
Library.  Cloth,  $1  ;  paper,  50  cents.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

When  you  have  a  real,  live  princess  taken 
prisoner  by  a  hostile  army,  and  sent  off  to  a 
ruined  mill  for  safe  keeping  under  the  guard 
of  a  dashing  young  officer  enamoured  at  first 
sight ;  when  a  tantalizing  mystery  of  won- 
derful possibilities  surrounds  said  officer  ;  and 
when  the  princess  has  declared  firm  inten- 
tions of  remaining  a  spinster,  you  may  feel 
sure  that  orange  flowers  are  in  bud  ;  but  this 
author  for  one  proposes  that  they  shall  bloom 
under  unusual  auspices.  The  plot  of  this 
story  is.  unhackneyed  and  winning,  and  it  is 


told  in  a  glib  familiarity  with  royal  person- 
ages that  will  take  awav  the  breath  of  snob- 
bery, but  gives  the  book  a  very  "breezy  dash. 
A  bloodthirsty  old  general  takes  hold  on  the 
reader's  affections,  and  the  dramatic  climax  of 
the  story  has  a  coronation  for  background. 

Under  Two  Flags.  A  Novel.  By 
"Ouida."  In  two  volumes.  Illustrated  by 
G.  Montbard.  In  a  box,  cloth,  ornamental, 
|d.     (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 

There  is  one  of  the  much-maligned  Ouida's 
works  that  everybody  joins  in  praising  unre- 
servedly. It  is  this  story.  The  present  edi- 
tion gives  it  a  beautiful  holiday  garb. 

Music  Studt  in  Germany,  from  the  Home 
Correspondence  of  Amy  Fay.  Edited  by 
Mrs.  Fay  Pierce.  Sixteenth  Edition,  With  a 
portrait.  Cloth ,  |1.25.  (The  Macmillan  Co. , 
New  York.) 

The  great  success  this  gossipv  work  has 
had  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  satisfies  a  strong 
craving  among  music  students  to  know  the 
personality  of  the  gieat  composers  and  perfor- 
mers they  adore  from  afar.  Notes  upon  Taus- 
sig, Joacliim,  Rubinstein,  Eullak,  Liszt,  Wag- 
ner, Deppe,  and  almost  every  contemporary^ 
most  of  them  dead  since  the  book's  appearance, 
are  given  in  a  chatty  way  from  first-hand 
knowledge.  The  book  is  indispensable  to 
the  library  of  a  musician. 

The  Unclassed.  By  George  Gissing.  So 
many  subjects  hitherto  relegated  to  specialists 
in  pathology  (physical  and  mental)  and  the 
ranks  of  Anarchy  have  of  late  been  ''  handled 
without  gloves"  by  those  who  like  to  skate  on 
very  thin  ice,  and  who  do  not  find  the  word 
'^  spade  "  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  article, 
that  it  is  refreshing  to  find  them  ti-eated  with 
force  and  unusual  delicacy  as  in  this  terribly 
sad  book.  This  volume  of  812  pages  is  filled 
with  questions  on  Religion,  Marriage,  Hered- 
ity, and  Socialism— Waymark  seeking  to 
solve  each  and  all  of  these  long-existing  prob- 
lems. The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
Gissing's  earnestness,  tojg^ether  with  some  of 
his  arguments,  cannot  fail  to  impress  his  read- 
ers, and,  though  he  may  not  amuse  them  ex- 
actly, they  will  be  forced  to  think,  those  at 
least  who  possess  thinking  machines  in  fairly 

food  running  order.     (K.  F.  Fenno  &  Co., 
Tew  York.) 

An  Excellent  Knave.  By  J.  Fitzgerald 
Molloy.  An  interesting  detective  story.  A 
murder,  a  robbery,  an  artist,  a  love  affair,  and 
the  usual  sweet  girl  whose  '^faith"  is  even  more 
than  usually  "fast " — which  she  is  not.  There 
are  two  detectives — one  interesting,  the  other 
quite  the  reverse ;  but,  oddly  enough,  both 
have  hair  of  '^orange  hue,"  one  on  his  head, 
the  other  in  his  eyebrow^s  and  lashes.  Is  this 
cause  or  effect?  And  why  couldnH  one  of 
them  have  the  orange  hue  en  tuiief  This 
question  is  most  disturbing,  and  seriously  in- 
terferes with  restful  enjoyment  of  the  compli- 
cations, which  are  well  managed  throughout 
the  book.  It  is  superior  to  the  general  run  of 
detective  stories.  JPaper,  50  cents.  (Belmore 
Series;  Lovell,  Coryell  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
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Timely  Topics.— With  the  coming  of  the 
Christmas-tide,  it  is  fitting  that  those  who  love 
to  dwell  upon  the  special  meaning  of  the  day, 
should  find  in  their  periodical  hterature  and 
art  something  that  is  suggestive  of  the  chief 
theme  of  the  yule-time.  It  therefore  seems 
meet  that  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
beautiful  frontispiece  which  leads  this  issue 
of  Godby's,  and  to  the  illustrated  ''  First 
Christmas"  which  follows.  The  painting  by 
Qhernrdo  delle  Notte,  which  tells,  in  a  singu- 
larly poetic  manner,  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  is  certainly  as  full  of  suggestion 
as  any  work  of  the  kind  which  has  been  given 
to  the  world.  As  a  whole  the  picture  is  a 
rich  and  superb  production,  gentle  in  concep- 
tion and  full  of  force ;  while  every  detail  of 
the  subject  is  especially  touching  and  distinct, 
from  the  child  itself  to  the  attending  shep- 
herds, in  the  face  of  each  of  whom  one  can 
olearly  discern  the  character  of  the  man. 
The  whole  subject — child,  mother,  shepherds 
and  surroundings — is  handled  with  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  lesson  set  by  the  theme, 
thus  making  the  picture  one  upon  which  the 
eye  gladly  dwells  and  the  memory  loves  to 
linger. 

Following  this  are  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Les- 
ter,  built  upon  the  text  of  the  Scriptures  from 
the  suggestions  given  in  the  lines,  **  And  tliere 
were  in  the  same  country  shepherds  abiding 
in  the  fields,  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks 
by  night/'  etc,  a  theme  fraught  with  the  ten- 
derest  suggestions  of  the  Christmas-time,  and 
stronger  in  the  simplicity  of  the  original  lan- 
guage than  the  words  of  any  paraphrase  or 
poem  ever  made  from  the  first  presentation  of 
the  topic.  To  the  dignified  and  simple  lan- 
guage of  the  text  the  artist  has  added  the 
charm  of  his  pictures,  tracing  with  care  the 
trend  of  the  verse  and  following,  not  attempt- 
ing to  lead,  the  sacred  writer  upon  whose 
words  he  builds.  There  certainly  is  a  peculiar 
charm  in  the  series,  from  the  first  quiet  scene 
which  scarcely  more  than  suggests  the  mid- 
night  vigil  of  the  watchful  shepherds,  to  the 
appearance  of  the  all-glorious  angel  in  the 
second  picture,  and  the  radiant  outburst  of 
the  last,  where  the  three  shepherds  are  seen 
apart  from  their  flocks  and  gazing  in  awed 
silence  upon  the  splendor  of  tlic  heavens  that 
spread  above  them,  filled  with  the  messengers 
and  their  song. 

But  the  topics  of  the  yule-time  are  not  all 
religious.  There  are  da^s  of  merriment,  and 
days  of  rest  and  entertainment  to  be  consid- 
ered as  well.  Following  this  need  of  the 
time,  the  reader  will  find  in  '^  Art  and  Fash- 
ion in  Dinner  Giving,"  much  that  will  be 
available  at  the  Christmas  gathering,  much 
that  it  will  profit  every  housewife  and  entei*- 
tainer  to  study.     It  is  not  every  one  who 


knows  that  a  really  beautiful  dinner-table  can 
be  set  at  small  expense  as  well  as  great,  and 
that  often  a  moderate  outlay  of  money  by  a 
person  of  good  taste  will  do  more  than  a  lav- 
ish expenaiture  improperly  made.  The  ar- 
ticle to  which  reference  is  here  made  will  be 
found  of  lasting  value  to  every  person  who 
feels  the  need  of  guidance  (and  who  does 
not  ?)  in  the  important  matter  of  dinner  giv- 
ing: and  the  special  remarks  made  upon 
Christmas  dinners  will  be  found  valuable  at 
this  time. 

Christmas  is  a  time  of  story-telling,  and  for 
those  who  like  the  Christmas  tale,  two  stories 
are  given,  each  in  its  way  sugjgestive.  The 
story  bv  Mr.  Hughes  is  one  which  appeals  to 
the  renective  mind,  and  deals  with  a  fanciful 
subject  in  that  plain  homespun  stvle  which 
always  seems  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  Christ- 
mas tale.  That  by  Mr.  New  is  of  the  evcry- 
dav  line  of  topics,  and  touches  the  practical 
side  of  life  with  keen  8uggestivene8&  Each 
story  will  have  its  readers  and  both  will  make 
friends. 

One  who  reads  the  article  on  Woman  Harp- 
ists in  this  issue  cannot  but  feel  impressed 
with  a  desire  to  sav,  '*  Why  do  not  more  of 
our  girls  learn  to  play  the  harp  ?"  It  surely 
cannot  be  more  difficult  than  it  is  to  play  the 
piano-forte;  and  every  girl  thinks  that  she 
must  do  that,  or  become  a  musical  barbarian. 
Of  all  the  instniments  suitable  for  home  use 
and  voice  accompaniment,  none  would  seem  to 
appeal  to  women  more  strongly  than  does  the 
harp.  Unlike  the  piano-forte  it  can  be  carried 
about  and  easily  Kept  in  tune,  while  as  an 
instrument  of  grace  it  far  surpasses  its  keyed 
rival.  In  olden  days  ladies  used  the  harp  as 
they  now  use  the  piano-forte,  and  it  is  quite 
safe  to  assume  that,  but  for  the  development 
of  the  latter,  the  harp  would  still  be  a  favorite 
with  musical  women.  It  may  not  be  a  better 
instrument  of  music  than  the  piano-forte,  but 
it  certainly  has  a  charm  of  its  own,  and  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  hand  of  a  fair  per- 
former. 

With  this  issue  of  the  Magazine  closes  the 
Interesting  series  of  articles  on  Benjamin 
Franklin,  by  Mr.  Lav,  and  it  is  now  proper 
that  the  editors  should  thank  their  readers  for 
the  kind  words  which  have  been  said  of  them. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  topic  so  often  treated 
before  meets  with  so  great  favor  as  this; 
and  the  many  letters  received  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  newspapers  now  bear  testimony 
of  the  fact  that  an  old  subject  correctly  pre- 
sented is  always  a  new  subject,  provided  the 
theme  be  interesting  in  itself.  Mr.  Lay's 
terse  and  simple  treatment  has  made  the  life 
of  Franklin  a  new  chapter  in  the  oft-told  an. 
nals  of  the  past 
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not  taking  on  its  puffs  and  frills  until 
it  almost  reaches  the  armhole. 

Many  sleeyes  are  reproductions  of 
those  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries;  they  are  fancifully  slashed, 
puffed  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  adorned 
with  Venetian  points,  scallops,  or  battle- 
ments, etc.  For  the  most  part  the  sleeves 
are  en  suite  with  the  bodice,  although 
when  two  materials  are  introduced  in  a 
costume,  such  as  cloth  and  yelvet,  the 
sleeve  is,  as  a  rule,  of  the  richest  fabric, 
or  perhaps  of  the  two  combined. 

Skirts,  while  retaining  the  becoming 
flare,  are  no  longer  of  excessive  width, 
and  are  not  such  a  burden  to  the  wearer 
as  they  were  last  season.  The  stiffening 
of  the  back-breadths  has  been  done  away 
with,  with  the  abandonment  of  the  round 
godet  effects,  which  have  been  replaced 
with  box-pleats  or  gathers  ;  the  fulness 
is  now  massed  at  the  back,  imparting  a 
graceful  appearance  to  the  figure. 

There  is  scarcely  any  infsdlible  law 
as  to  the  modes  in  bodices,  almost 
everything  being  admissible.  Boleros 
threaten  however  to  supersede  every- 
tliing  else,  perhaps  because  of  their  ca- 
pacity for  enriching  a  costume,  for  they 
are  embroidered  in  gold  and  beads,  or 
are  made  of  passementerie  or  lace.  Both 
the  square  Eton  jacket  or  the  curved 
Spanish  effects  are  equally  liked  ;  fre- 
quently lace  fulled  into  the  armhole  or 
fancy  trimmings  are  used  to  produce 
the  bolero  effect;  grelots  often  edge 
the  jaunty  jacket,  or  small  buttons  are 
set  on  in  fanciful  shape. 

The  Parisian  dressmakers  are  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  resurrect  the  princess, 
but  with  limited  success ;  however,  a 
handsome  example  is  shown  in  a  din- 
ner-gown for  an  elderly  lady  which  was 
of  violet  velvet  en  traine,  trimmed  with 
bands  of  sable  about  the  skirt,  and  with 
a  Pompadour  neck  edged  with  point 
lace. 

A  beaver-colored  poplin  walking  cos- 
tume had  the  seal  of  elegance  in  its 
simple  yet  stylish  outlines ;  on  the 
rather  flat  skirt  were  five  narrow  folds 


No.  1. 

WOMEN  of  conservative  taste 
will  rejoice  in  the  abatement 
of  the  big-sleeve  nuisance,  al- 
though they  will  be  slow  to  accept  the 
coat  sleeve,  so  fashionable  years  ago. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  sleeves  of  medium 
size  will  cany  the  day,  and  the  latest 
importations  show  this  to  be  the  fact. 
The  sleeve  as  it  now  stands  is  a  rational 
one,  and  is  becoming  to  all  but  women 
with  extremely  thin  arms,  for  the  new 
sleeve    defines  the   foreai*m  perfectly. 
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of  beayer  velvet ;  the  corsage  was  a 
combination  of  a  blouse  and  jacket,  the 
figaro  being  of  dead-leaf  brown  velvet 
embroidered  in  shaded  greens ;  the 
corselet  belt  was  of  glittering  passe- 
menterie, fastened  with  elegant  pierced 
gold  buttons  ;  the  collar  was  formed  of 
ruches  of  tan  and  yellow  mousseline 
imderlaid  with  Venetian  lace ;  the 
sleeves  were  of  the  cloth  and  finished 
with  a  big  velvet  bow  lined  with  pale 
blue,  which  was  set  on  the  shoulder ; 
at  the  wrists  were  deep  cuffs  of  lace 
with  very  full  frills  of  the  mousseline 
beneatL 

Cr6pe  de  chine  is  enjoying  great 
vogue  in  Paris.  An  evening  gown  of 
faint  blush-rose  cr6pe,  embroidered  in 
fern  leaves,  was  draped  Greek  fashion 
over  a  petticoat   of    lily-green  taffeta 
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No.  3. 

edged  with  flufi^  frills  of  white  tulle  ; 
the  bodice  of  the  gown  was  veiled  with 
blush-pink  chiffon  and  finished  with  a 
folded  girdle  of  white  gold-embroi- 
dered satin.  There  were  golden  epau- 
lets, consisting  of  cords  finishing  in 
aiguillettes  on  each  shoulder.  The 
small  balloon  sleeves  were  of  green  silk 
and  crepe ;  a  big  baby-bow  of  green 
satin  was  set  on  the  back  of  the  bodice. 

Sun-pleated  skirts,  pleated  in  circu- 
lar shape  with  scanty  fulness  about  the 
hips,  are  used  for  ball  costumes.  Light 
and  airy  was  one  of  white  Japan  silk 
figured  in  green  and  heliotrope,  the 
skii-t  pleated ;  the  waist  consisted  of 
white  satin  and  mauve  velvet  intermin- 
gled with  flots  of  lace. 

A  few  of  the  new  gowns  show  over- 
skirts  and  very-much-trimmed  skirts, 
which,  however,  have  not  been  warmly 
received ;  bib  fronts  are  seen  on  some 
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of  the  costumes,  and  are  mostly  of  lace 
or  yelvet.  Waistcoats,  plastrons,  and 
guimpes  serve  to  give  variety  to  other- 
wise plain  costumes. 

Furs,  in  both  made-up  goods  and 
trimmings,  are  as  much  in  demand  as 
ever.  Seal,  bison,  moufiOion,  and  canin 
rase,  or  shaved  dog,  are  stylish,  as  are 
also  black  and  gray  fox,  angora,  chin- 
chilla, astrakhan,  mink,  and  sable,  all 
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of  which  are  made 
up  into  jackets, 
capes,  collarettes, 
and  pelerines. 
Combinations  in 
furs  are  quite  the 
thing ;  thus,  for  in- 
stance, chinchilla 
and  seal,  sable  and 
ermine,  mink  and 
Persian  lamb,  etc., 
are  used  in  con- 
junction. For  gar- 
nitures of  gowns, 
vtraps,  and  hats, 
fur  bands  and 
rolls  are  greatly 
used.  There  are 
plastrons  of  sable 
or  marten  on  jac- 
kets and  paletots, 
the  tails  serving  as 
fringe.  Toques 
and  capotes  are 
bound  with  fur 
and  trimmed  with  no.  e. 

animals*  heads. 

Fur  and  velvet  collars  on  jackets  are 
lower  than  formerly,  the  Stuart  and 
Medici  shapes  however  being  generally 
used ;  standing  collars  of  astn^an  are 
frequently  lined  with  ermine,  or  sable 
vnth  marten  ;  high  collars  are  some- 
times edged  wilJi  a  number  of  tiny 
ostrich  tips. 

Jackets  of  both  real  and  imitation 
seal  are  again  popular ;  velours  du 
nord  in  black  and  brovm  finds  favor  for 
capes  and  coats,  and  embix>idery  and 
braiding  are  associated  with  appliques 
of  fur  and  velvet. 

A  handsome  jacket  of  green  hussar 
cloth  is  trimmed  elaborately  vrith  mili- 
tary cords  in  black,  cream,  and  gilt 
intermingled.  Scarlet  officer's  cloth  is 
liked  for  young  ladies'  walking  and 
driving  coats;  black  galloon  forming 
boleros  is  lavishly  used,  vrith  a  roll  of 
astrakhan  or  caracul  about  the  edge ; 
the  Stuart  collar  and  cufib  are  of  the 
same  fur.  Sacque-jackets  are  much 
in  evidence ;  the  pleats  are  frequently 
trimmed  with  passementerie  or  are 
braided  ;  the  yoke  is  of  velvet  or  elab- 
orated with  soutache.  Reefers  and 
tight-fitting  jackets  are  equally  fash- 
ionable. 
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Capes  are  short  and 
round,  or  are  made  with 
long  stole  fronts  ;  peler- 
ines show  wing -like 
sleeves,  and  are  frequent- 
ly fitted  to  the  back  in 
the  old  visite  style. 

Scotch  tartan  cloths  are 
made  into  shopping  and 
travelling  wraps.  Many 
of  the  handsome  plaided 
shawls  are  utilized  for 
this  purpose  ;  these 
shawls  are  soft  and  com- 
paratively inexpensive, 
and  make  up  charming- 
ly; the  fringe  is  left  on 
the  edges  and  the  hood, 
which  is  lined  with  bright 
taffeta  in  striped,  plaided, 
or  illuminated  effects. 

A  cape  of  violet  peony 
cloth  with  a  vest  of  Per- 
sian lamb  is  an  elegant 
garment ;  there  are  shawl 
revers  of  embroidered  vel- 
vet held  by  painted  buttons ;  the  lin- 
ing is  of  shaded  violet  satin. 


No.  8. 


Bourettes  and  boucles,  in  fact  all  of 
the  rough-surfaced  goods,  are  in  the  as- 
cendant ;  hure,  a  loosely  woven,  shaggy 
material  used  by  a  certain  order  of 
nuns,  is  greatly  liked,  and  zibeline,  the 
surface  covered  with  soft  long  hairs. 
Iridescent  covert  cloths  are  a  novelty, 
and  are  rich  and  elegant  The  splen- 
did tapestries  of  the  Second  Empire 
have  been  reproduced  in  fancy  wool 
and  silk  fabrics  ;  there  are  broches  with 
repped  grounds,  illuminated  in  two 
tones,  and  those  with  cross  stripes  in- 
terwoven with  trailing  vines  and  flow- 
ers in  the  daintiest  coloringa  Mate- 
lasses,  ^tamines,  and  twine  suitings,  the 
latter  showing  interstices  through 
which  the  silk  lining  glistens  with  a 
fascinating  shimmer,  have  caught  the 
fancy  of  the  public. 

Plaids  of  every  description  have  been 
launched  on  the  market,  but  so  far  their 
usefulness  has  been  confined  to  waists, 
petticoats,  and  the  accessories  of  cos- 
tume; in  the  quieter  Scotch  tartans, 
entire  suits,  with  the  cape  to  match,  are 
suitable  for  shopping  and  travelling. 
There  afe  plaid  woollens  intermixed 
with  silken  threads,  and  lustrous  taffe- 
tas in  the  gayest  of  combinations,  also 
silk  velvets  and  velveteens.     The  velvet 
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and  plaided  ribbons  are  used  in  milli- 
nery. Even  the  hosiery  is  brought  to 
match  all  of  the  chui  tartans,  with 
neckties,  etc. 

Silks  of  gorgeous  pattern  are  made 
in  large  brocaded  effects,  enlivened 
with  tinsel  threads ;  these  materials 
show  up  well  for  evening.  There  are 
cloths  of  gold  or  silver  in  Persian  and 
Louis  XYL  patterns,  ombr6,  checked 
and  plaided  taffetas,  with  glac6  and 
broch6  novelties ;  rainbow  shadings 
light  up  beautifully  for  evening.  Dam- 
ask in  black,  white,  and  colors  finds  favor 
for  dinner  and  evening  gowns,  and 
satin  luxor,  armure,  and  gros- grain 
each  have  their  meed  of  success. 


No.  12. 

Velvets  are  extensively  used  in  com- 
bination with  silk  and  wool ;  chame- 
leon and  illuminated  shadings,  raised 
and  sunken  designs,  plaids  and  stripes 
are  all  seen — in  fact,  the  patterns  and 
color  combinations  are  as  varied  as 
those  of  the  silks. 

Trimmings  ai-e  greatly  used,  even 
skirts  being  ornamented  with  passe- 
menterie or  embroidered  bands.  Wide 
passementeries  are  noticeable  in  jet 
and  colors  for  trimming  boleros  and 
waists;  narrow  colored  beaded  gimps 
in  garnet,  brown,  and  green  are  in  de- 
mand. Made-up  satin  and  velvet  re- 
vers  in  a  combination  of  embroidery, 
lace,  and  beads  are  a  pretty  addition  to 
bodices  or  jackets. 

Pompadour  and  Gretchen  shapes  in 
made-up  lace  goods  are  popular,  also 
ruches  of  ribbon  and  lace,  jabots,  etc. 
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Fichus  in  Charlotte  Corday  shape  are 
fashioned  of  silk  mull,  lace,  and  chif- 
fon ;  many  pretty  little  neck  novelties 
are  made  of  ribbon. 


of  the  sleeves  are  of  a  lighter  shade ;  the 
trimming  is  of  braid.  Seven  yards  of 
double-width  material 

No.  5.  Empire  Jacket. — ^Beige  cloth, 
pleated  back  and  front.  Three  yards 
of  double-vridth  goods. 

No.  6.  Sleeve  suitable  for  vrool  or 
silk;  the  frills  may  be  of  a  different 
material  Two  yards  of  twenty -two- 
inch  goods. 

No.  7.  Ball  GbwN. — Louis  XVL  bro- 
cade is  the  material;  the  waist  front 
and  ruffle  are  of  pink  taffeta  bound 
with  black  velvet.  Fifteen  yards  of 
twenty-two-inch  material 

No.  8.  London  Cape. — Dark -red 
cloth,  vdth  fitted  front;  plastron  of 
black  velvet  Three  yards  of  double- 
vddth  goods. 

No.  9.  Eton  Jacket. — It  may  be 
made  in  velvet  or  cloth.  One  and  a 
half  yard  of  double- width  goods. 

No.  10.  Cabriaoe  Costume. — Skirt  of 
green  camel's  hair ;  Figaro  of  velvet  of 
the  same  shade  ;  it  is  worn  over  a  black 
velvet  waist.  Seven  yards  of  double- 
width  material. 

No.  11.  Street  Costume. — Hunter's 
green  Vigogne,  with  stitched  bands. 
Eight  yards  of  double-width  material 

No.  12.  Fancy  Waist. — A  combina- 
tion of  velvet  and  satin  looks  well. 
Four  yards  of  twenty-two-inch  good& 

No.  13.  Young  Girl's  Jacket.  —  Of 
leaf -brown  Vigogne ;  the  sides  are  full 
and  belted.  Two  and  a  half  yards  of 
double- width  material 


DESCRIPTION  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 

No.  1.  Walking  Jacket. — The  mate- 
rial is  fancy  boucl^  in  brown  and  black  ; 
the  plastron  and  revers  are  of  brown 
broadcloth ;  tailor  buttons  are  set 
down  the  front.  Three  and  a  half  yards 
of  double-vndth  material. 

No.  2.  Fancy  Waist.— Front  of  black 
satin,  the  fulness  drawn  from  beneath 
the  armhole ;  bolero  of  mousse  velvet 
braided  in  black.  One  and  a  quarter 
yards  of  satin,  half  a  yard  of  cloth. 

No.  3.  Basque. — Of  delft-blue  Ama- 
zon cloth  ;  it  opens  over  a  pleated  front 
of  white  wool  Two  yards  of  double- 
width  material 

No.  4.  Walking  Dress. — Slate  gray 
zebeline  ;  the  front,  vest,  and  lower  part 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  pattern  of  any  garment  illustrated 
in  this  department  of  Godey's  will  be 
mailed  to  our  patrons.  Skirts,  waists, 
and  sleeves  may  be  obtained  at  twenty- 
five  cents  for  each  separate  pattern. 
Sleeves  are  not  included  in  waist  pat- 
terns Only  the  regulation  measures  are 
used,  namely,  a  forty-inch  skirt  and  a 
thirty-six-inch  bust*  These  are  easiJy 
adapted  to  any  figure  by  cutting  slightly 
larger  or  smaller,  as  is  necessary.  The 
latest  novelties  will  be  found  in  our  illus- 
trations. 

Oar  designs  are  French,  and  anUke  the  nsnal  ran  of 
patterns.  As  th^  are  cat  to  order,  we  cannot  promise 
always  to  deliver  them  at  a  day's  notice,  as  there  are 
often  many  orders  ahead,  bat  no  considerable  delay  will 
occnr. 
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UPHOLSTERY  AND  CURTAINS 

Nowadays  the  woman  with  a  slim 
pocket-book,  provided  she  is  endowed 
with  taste  and  ingenuity,  may  furnish 
her  home,  if  not  with  equal  elegance, 
with  as  artistic  effects  as  that  of  her 
wealthier  neighbor.  It  is  astonishing 
what  one  can  now  purchase  at  an  ex- 
tremely modest  outlay.  The  denims 
and  Kensington  art  burlaps,  both  inex- 
pensive, can  be  obtained  in  the  newest 
art  colorings  in  single  and  double 
width ;  plain  green,  old  rose,  blue,  and 
illuminated  effects  cost  nineteen  to 
twenty-five  cents  a  yard  in  fifty-inch 
width ;  figured  burlaps,  thirty- two  inches 
wide,  printed  with  a  design  of  heraldic 
animals,  coats-of-arms,  and  other  quaint 
figures  are  as  low  as  fifteen  or  eighteen 
cents  a  yard.  Burlap  is  effectively 
used  as  a  wall  covering,  or  as  a  dado  or 
frieze ;  it  is  also  employed  for  screens  ; 
a  plain  color  stencilled  in  gold  or  me- 
tallic lustre  paints  is  extremely  effec- 
tive for  a  screen ;  the  burlaps  should 
be  secured  firmly  with  brass-headed 
tacks  to  the  frame,  and  dampened, 
the  shrinkage  tightening  the  material. 
Dados  may  also  be  stencilled  and 
headed  with  a  narrow  gilt  moulding  or 
gimp  put  on  with  small  brass  tacks. 
For  draperies  in  country  houses  and 
for  bedrooms,  burlap  is  cheap  and 
pretty. 

The  denims  are  brought  in  every  color 
and  a  variety  of  designs ;  the  funiiture 
of  entire  rooms  upholstered  in  this  fab- 
ric has  a  pfeasing  effect ;  from  twenty 
to  seventy-five  cents  is  asked  for  denim 
in  single  and  double  width.  The  quaint 
Japanesque  patterns  in  graceful  con- 
volutions and  conventionalized  flowers 
and  animals  are  exquisitely  repro- 
duced; lounges  for  library  and  cham- 
ber look  especially  well  upholstered  in 
this  fabric. 

There  is  an  infinity  of  the  always 
lovely  French  and  English  cretonnes ; 
they  run  to  the  flowers,  wreaths,  and 
scrolls  of  the  Empire  and  Louis  XVI. 
period,  printed  in  delicate  colors.  The 
finest  English  cretonnes  are  of  Morris 
make,  and  show  bold  designs  of  flowers 
and  leaves ;  on  some  of  these  are  the 
stiff  chintz  patterns  of  a  hundred  years 
ago.     Linen  cretonnes  are  new,  and  in 


double  width  cost  ^1.50  a  yard ;  pretty 
American  cretonnes  are  obtainable  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  yard. 

There  is  a  large  assortment  of  dra- 
pery materials,  of  which  the  India  prints 
in  indigo  blues  and  whites  in  sprawl- 
ing Oiiental  designs  take  the  lead. 
Nothing  could  be  fresher  and  more  ar- 
tistic than  a  delft-blue  bedroom.  On 
the  floor  spread  one  of  the  clear  blue 
and  white  cotton  or  jute  rugs ;  the  for- 
mer cost  considerably  more,  but  last 
longer  ;  drape  the  white  enamelled  bed- 
stead with  soft  blue  and  white  cotton 
crepe,  and  hang  the  same  material  at 
the  windows  over  sheer  dotted-mnslin 
curtains ;  the  toilet  set,  bureau  -  tray, 
puff-box,  etc.,  may  be  had  in  delft  or 
Chinese  blue  porcelain ;  even  hair- 
brushes and  hand-mirrors  are  of  white 
and  blue  china  to  match. 

Window-curtains  are  of  Irish  point,  or 
heavy  appliqu^  on  net,  also  Louis  XIY. 
net  combined  with  Honiton,  Tambour, 
and  fish-net ;  the  latter  are  of  veiy 
open  mesh,  either  hemmed  or  lace- 
edged,  and  in  white  or  ecru  ;  they  are 
inexpensive. 

CHRISTMAS  NOVELTIES 

Desk  fittings  are  of  the  favorite  delft 
blue  china.  Something  new  is  the 
flower -pot  pen -wiper  containing  a 
blooming  plant,  the  wiper  being  be- 
neath. 

Elegant  porcelain  comers  are  seen 
on  monkey  and  lizard-skin  pocket- 
books  ;  these,  like  the  silver  ones^  are 
removable;  there  is  frequently  a  par- 
ticular receptacle  in  the  pocket-book 
into  which  the  'kerchief  is  slipped,  in 
default  of  a  pocket 

There  is  a  new  automatic  inkstand, 
with  a  felt  pad  always  moist  for  wetting 
stamps,  and  an  automatic  mucilage 
brush  which  wipes  itself. 

The  photometer  is  a  new  invention 
by  which  the  reader  can  measure  the 
amount  of  light  given  out  by  lamps ; 
it  is  a  small  book  containing  twenty- 
four  pages,  in  as  many  shades,  ranging 
from  pale  gray  to  black,  each  inscribed 
with  a  sentence.  The  power  of  the 
light  is  tested  by  the  reader  going  from 
one  color  to  another,  until  he  can  ad- 
vance no  farther. 
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from  the  middle  ;  repeat  twice.  The  il- 
lustration explains  the  process.  Cut  ac- 
cording to  the  dotted  lines,  and  you 
wiU  have  sixteen  petals ;  each  must  be 
curled  by  laying  on  a  cushion  and  roll- 
ing with  some  blunt  instrument  from 
end  to  centre.  Five  petals,  shading 
from  light  to  dark  yellow,  must  be  pre- 
pared and  placed  around  a  small  scrap 
of  fringed  paper  joined  to  a  wire,  form- 
ing the  centre ;  keep  on  adding  petals 
until  the  desired  size  is  attained.  Cut 
a  square  from  dark-green  paper  and 
glue  on  for  a  calyx ;  &is  must  also  be 
curled ;  lastly  take  a  rubber  stem,  cover- 
ing the  wire,  and  fasten  to  the  calyx. 

For  ragged  Japanese  chrysanthe- 
mums cut  circles  from  one  to  five  inches 
in  diameter,  crinkling  from  the  centre  ; 
cut  in  strips  nearly  to  the  centre  and 
string  on  a  wire  to  which  has  been 
glued  a  wad  of  paper ;  the  flowers  are 
then  passed  through  the  hand  in  order 
to  crinkle  them,  and  are  finished  with  a 
stem  and  calyx.  They  are  tacked  in 
graceful  sprays  to  the  shade. 

A  violet  shade  with  knots  of  that 
modest  flower,  a  red  one  with  Jacque- 
rose  decoration,  a  white  one  with  daisies 
or  sweet-peas,  or  a  pink  one  with  mom- 


FANCY  WORK 

CHBISTMAS    AND    NEW    TEAr's    DECORATIONS 
MADE   FROM   CREPE   PAPER 

Lamp  and  candle  shades  make  charm- 
ing Christmas  presents  and  may  be  made 
with  little  expense  and  trouble.  The 
materials  consist  of  a  wire  frame,  bought 
ready-made  and  costing  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  cents,  according  to  size. 
Having  decided  upon  the  color  you  in- 
tend to  use,  proceed  to  wind  the  frame 
with  paper  cut  in  narrow  strips  and 
glued  in  place  ;  cut  a  piece  of  asbestos 
the  size  of  the  top  and  cover  with 
paper ;  this  protects  it  from  the  flame. 

Suppose  we  decide  upon  a  yellow 
lamp-shade:  take  two  rolls  of  crepe 
paper  and  join  neatly  with  glue  ;  when 
quite  dry,  gather  about  five  inches 
from  the  top  with  stout  linen  thread, 
and  tie  firmly  about  the  top  of  the 
frame;  arrange  the  paper  so  that  it 
falls  in  even  folds  and  glue  the  edges 
together;  then  fasten  the  paper  with 
glue  to  the  curves  of  the  frame ;  pull 
out  the  heading  at  the  top  and  ruffle 
the  lower  edge  with  the  thumb  and  fin- 
ger, so  that  it  appears  full  and  fluflfy. 

Chrysanthemums  look  well  on  the 
yellow  shade,  and  they  may  tone  from  a 
deep  orange  to  a  faint  daffodil  yellow. 
Twenty-three  will  be  necessary  to  dec- 
orate a  large  shade.  Three  shades  are 
sufficient,  and  one  sheet  of  each  shade 
will  make  six  flowers.  For  medium- 
sized  flowers,  cut  a  square  of  six  inches 
from  plain  tissue-paper,  fold  diagonally, 
and  fold  over  again,  comer  to  comer, 

•  SnbBcrlbere  who  wish  to  order  materials  and  patterns  can  do  so  by  addressing  the  Fancy  Woric  Editor, 
who  will  give  them  any  desired  information. 


ing-glories,  etc.,  are  all  extremely  deco- 
rative. Pretty  candle-shades  are  made 
of  a  yard  of  white  crepe  paper  cut  six 
and  a  half  inches  wide  and  with  the 
edges  tinted  of  some  delicate  color ;  it 
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is  gathered  and  glued  to  a  strip  of 
pasteboard  seveii  inches  long,  joined 
with  glue  ;  ruffle  the  edge  with  tne  fin- 
gers and  decorate  with  any  small  flow- 
er. 

Paper  flowers,  to  harmonize  with  lamp 
and  candle  shades,  are  a  suitable  deco- 
ration for  luncheon  and  tea  tables. 

Very  easily  made  are  the  little  paper 
photo  frames.  Forms  with  easel  backs 
are  sold  for  the  foundation.  Cut  the 
cr^pe  with  the  grain  of  the  paper  and 
of  the  same  shape  as  the  frame,  only 
two  inches  larger;  lay  the  frame  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  paper  and  glue 
it  to  the  back,  turning  in  the  edges 
neatly.  Cut  out  the  centre  and  fasten 
the  edges  securely;  glue  a  space  of 
half  an  inch  near  the  edge  of  three  sides 
of  the  cardboard,  and  place  the  back 
and  form  evenly  togeliier  and  leave 
for  an  hour  under  a  weight ;  then  glue 
the  easel  firmly  to  the  back  ;  trim  with 
small  flowers,  such  as  daisies  or  violeta 


Trilby  is  played  on  a  checker-board ; 
the  men  have  the  portraits  of  Trilby's 
admirers  painted  on  them.  The  idea  is 
to  start  them  in  pursuit  of  Trilby,  each 
one  endeavoring  to  capture  her  before 
she  reaches  the  studio  door;  the  one 
who  does  so  wins. 

The  Hurdle  Bace  is  very  exciting. 
The  horses  are  put  in  motion  by  means 
of  turning  a  crank,  and  the  reproduc- 
tion of  a  race  in  miniature  is  the  result 

The  Bell  of  Fortune  is  an  oracle  which 
predicts  one's  fate  with  unerring  truth- 
fulness by  means  of  consulting  num- 
bers, which  each  have  corresponding 
replies. 

The  "  Get  Off  the  Eaiih  "  puzzle  con- 
sists  of  a  terrestrial  globe  with  several 
Chinamen  clinging  to  it.  The  puzzle 
is  in  the  disappearance  of  one  of  the 
Chinamen. 

16  to  1  is  the  name  of  the  latest  cam- 
paign puzzle,  and  is  popular  with  peo- 
ple who  believe  in  free  silver. 


CHRISTMAS  GAMES 

The  latest  thing  for  children's  parties 
is  the  "  New  Woman."  She  has  usurped 
the  place  of  the  donkey ;  and  appears 
drawn  on  a  sheet ;  the  participants  in 
the  game  are  given  her  knickerbockers 
and  other  semi-masculine  garments  to 
adjust ;  frequently  her  knickers  are 
pinned  on  her  head,  and  her  Derby  on 
her  feet,  with  amazing  results. 

Cinderella  is  on  the  same  order,  the 
slipper  being  the  article  to  be  placed 
on  the  feet. 

Clothes-pins  is  a  game  for  small  chil- 
dren ;  a  line  is  stretched  and  tied  with 
a  ribbon  in  the  centre  ;  the  person  who 
can  place  the  pins  nearest  to  the  ribbon 
is  the  winner. 

The  Watermelon  Party  consists  of 
slices  of  watermelon  painted  on  card- 
board, and  with  holes  in  which  to  place 
the  seeds,  which  are  numbered  ;  the 
player  who  empties  his  slice  of  the  seeds 
first  gets  the  pnze. 

The  Trolley  Party  is  amusing.  A 
trolley  car,  with  headless  passengers, 
is  set  on  a  table  and  the  players  draw 
numbers,  as  in  lotto  ;  the  one  who  gets 
the  heads  on  his  passengers  the  first  is 
successful 


PRETTY  LITTLE  ARTICLES  FOR 
CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

The  interchange  of  gifts,  even  tliough 
insignificant,  is  a  charming  custom  and 
one  which  should  never  fall  into  desue- 
tude. Christmas  and  New  Years  seem 
to  be  the  auspicious  periods  of  the  year, 
and  are  celebrated  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  The  wealthy  need  no 
suggestions,  as  all  that  is  necessary  for 
them  to  do  is  to  buy  whatever  is  most 
elegant  and  expensive.  These  little 
hints  are  intended  to  be  of  assistance 
to  the  thousands  of  readers  in  far-away 
homes,  many  of  whom  dwell  in  remote 
places  and  scarcely  know  in  what  man- 
ner a  moderate  amount  of  money  may 
best  be  expended. 

In  offering  one  the  slightest  remem- 
brance, the  taste  of  the  recipient  should 
be  regarded,  the  age  and  sex  govern- 
ing the  giver.  Young  girls  are  fond  of 
dainty  knick-knacks,  and  a  pretty  little 
piece  of  silver  for  the  toilet-table  or 
work-box  or  for  personal  wear  is  usually 
acceptable ;  for  from  twenty-five  cents 
up  to  a  dollar  one  can  buy  any  number 
of  useful  and  ornamental  articles  in  ster- 
ling silver.  There  are  silver-mounted 
emeries  in  every  color  to  match  the  fit- 
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tings  of  the  work-basket ;  embroideiy 
scissors,  spool-holders,  bodkins,  needle- 
books,  etc. 

For  the  bureau  there  are  pin-trays,  sil- 
ver-mounted pin-cushions,  combs,  mani- 
cure implements,  cold-cream  boxes,  and 
any  number  of  other  fittings  which  may 
be  obtained  for  the  aboye-mentioned 
sum.  Hair,  hat,  and  clothes  brushes 
with  silver  backs,  jewel-cases,  puff- 
boxes,  hand  mirrors^  etc.,  run  from  two 
dollars  up  to  five  and  much  more, 
according  to  size  and  workmanship. 
Crystal  and  silver  are  frequently  com- 
bined for  bureau  fittings,  and  are  very 
handsome. 

Much  less  expensive  are  the  neat 
celluloid  goods,  either  silver-mounted 
or  adorned  with  a  small  miniature  or 
cameo  head ;  here  again  twenty-five 
cents  or  a  dollar  will  purchase  much 
that  is  attractive  in  the  way  of  trinket 
sets,  little  fancy  boxes,  trays,  pocket- 
combs,  brushes,  and  mirrors. 

For  personal  use  there  are  chased 
and  pierced  silver  hat,  belt,  and  cufif 
pins,  shirt-waist  sets,  buckles,  clasps, 
brooches,  chain-purses  and  chains,  fan- 
chatelaines,  bangles,  eye-glasses,  scent- 
bottles,  and  many  other  things  ranging 
from  twenty-five  cents  up  to  five  doUara 

For  the  housekeeper  the  gift  may  be 
a  spoon  for  serving  pease,  which  is  new 
and  is  of  pierced  lulver,  or  one  with  a 
flat  perforated  blade,  which  is  intended 
for  helping  fried  eggs;  there  are  also 
Saratoga  potato-sei*vers  and  those  for 
sliced  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  also  a 
fork  for  macaroni,  the  prongs  being  on 
one  side  rather  than  on  the  end.  The 
latest  thing  in  tea-balls  has  a  handle 
about  as  long  as  that  of  a  teaspoon ; 
instead  of  the  usual  chain,  there  is  a 
perforated  lid  on  top ;  these  little  ladles 
are  set  on  a  silver  stand  when  not  in 
use. 

Dresden  or  Coalport  china  urns,  set 
over  a  silver  lamp  and  standard,  are 
newer  than  silver  or  plate.  A  chafing- 
dish  is  a  boon  to  all  women  who  keep 
house,  as  many  little  dainty  dishes  can 
be  compounded  in  one ;  they  cost  all 
the  way  from  one  dollar  and  seventy- 
five  cents  up  to  ten  dollars  and  more, 
according  to  size  and  quality. 

For  the  baby,  there  are  soft  little  sil- 
ver-mounted hair-brushes  and  combs. 


pap  mugs  and  spoons,  food-pushers, 
bib-holders,  safety-pins,  etc 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  is  to 
know  what  to  give  a  man.  Of  course 
the  toilet  outfits  might  include  him 
also,  and  the  man  with  a  taste  for  the 
small  accessories  of  the  toilet-table  will 
delight  in  sets  of  brushes,  manicure 
implements,  shaving-mugs,  tooth-brush 
and  soap  holders^  etc. ;  besides,  there 
are  the  silver  hat-markers,  suspender- 
buckles,  tie  -  fasteners,  cravat  -  slides, 
fancy  silver  scarf-pins,  travelling  bag- 
markers,  silver  pen-holders,  inkstands, 
and  blotters.  In  silver  the  man  has 
been  well  remembered,  and  it  is  not  so 
difficult  to  find  him  a  present  as  it  once 
was. 

For  children,  toys  are  a  favorite 
choice,  and  nothing  pleases  the  little 
girl  as  much  as  a  doll  and  her  belong- 
ings. Dolls  are  now  manufactured  so  as 
to  be  practically  unbreakable,  and  a  cer- 
tain indestructible  kind  may  be  pounded 
on  paving  stones  with  no  effect  what- 
ever. The  up-to-date  doll  has  her  own 
house,  and  her  parlor,  bedroom,  and 
kitchen  furniture,  including  a  real 
cooking-stove  where  meals  may  be  pre- 
pared. She  has  her  trousseau,  consist- 
ing of  home,  visiting  and  ball  gowns, 
parasols,  fans,  shoes,  and  jeweliy — in 
fact,  all  that  a  fine  lady  requires. 
There  are,  besides,  inexpensive  jointed 
paper  dolls  substamtially  made,  and 
with  interchangeable  dresses  and  hats ; 
a  dozen  pretty  dresses  in  a  paper  trunk 
often  accompanies  the  paper  beauty. 
Even  tiny  Bissell  carpet-sweepers  are 
provided  for  the  embryo  housekeeper, 
with  dust-pans  and  all  of  the  accesso- 
ries. 

For  the  boy  there  are  electrical  and 
mechanical  toys,  bicycles,  fire-engines 
with  hook  and  ladder,  four-in-hands,  a 
train  of  cars,  and  many  other  interest- 
ing articles. 

Something  novel  for  evening  is  a 
magic  powder  which  has  just  been  dis- 
covered by  a  French  chemist;  it  can 
be  applied  to  any  material,  and  impai-ts 
a  brilliantly  luminous  effect  to  silks, 
laces,  and  gauzes,  by  artificial  light ;  it 
produces  rays  of  brilliancy  in  the  even- 
ing, and  by  day  the  reflections  are  opal- 
escent and  rather  subdued. 
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WHEEL  WHIRLS 

The  little  gilded  lantern  with  a  green 
or  red  jewel  set  in  the  side,  and  swing- 
ing from  an  ivory-tipped  handle-bar,  is 
the  latest  novelty  in  brooches  for  wheel- 
women. 

The  whistle  bracelet,  whose  shrill 
summons  can  be  heard  two  miles  away, 
is  a  protective  ornament  for  those  wom- 
en who  take  long  rides  unattended. 

To  discover  a  puncture,  smear  thin 
soapy  lather  over  the  tire,  and  a  tiny 
bubble  will  indicate  the  damaged  spot 

In  this  country  the  woman  usually 
occupies  the  front  seat  on  a  tandem, 
while  the  man  sits  behind  and  does  all 
the  work.  In  France  the  conditions 
are  revei*sed. 

In  the  changeable  weather  of  late  fall 
it  behooves  cyclists  to  don  woollen  un- 
derwear, which  precludes  the  possibility 
of  cooling  off  too  quickly  and  taking 
cold. 

The  latest  handle-bar  is  made  of  as- 
bestos, which  is  said  to  absorb  the 
moisture  of  the  hand,  and  to  dry 
quickly. 

It  is  declared  that  bicycle  knickers 
will  make  a  revolution  in  men's  attire, 
and  it  is  presaged  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  knee-breeches  will  again 
be  worn  by  men  ;  if  not  for  the  street, 
for  evening  dress.' 

An  expert  declares  that  many  women 
ride  ungracefully  because  their  shoes 
are  too  tightly  laced ;  there  is  no  shoe 
as  yet  in  the  market  which  at  the  same 
time  supports  the  feet  and  leaves  them 
free  for  the  pedals. 

The  spectacle  of  Parisian  women  bi- 
cyclists riding  in  the  Bois  in  socks 
which  display  the  bare  expanse  from 
calf  to  knickers,  is  no  uncommon  spec- 
tacle. To  Americans  it  appears  neither 
chic  nor  comfortable,  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  recommend  it. 

Some  women  like  to  ride  a  dia- 
mond-frame wheel;  they  must,  of 
course,  wear  a  divided  skirt  or  bloom- 
ers ;  the  prettiest  thing  is  an  accor- 
deon-pleated  skirt  which  falls  together 
without  showing  the  division. 

A  small,  cheap  lantern  seUs  for  ten 
cents ;  it  contains  sufficient  oil  for  an 
evening  spin. 


COLLEGES 

KiNQ  Alfbed  gave  the  impetus  to 
learning  in  Great  Britain  by  establish- 
ing Oxford  University  in  872.  In  the 
year  1200  Philip  H,  of  France,  found- 
ed the  University  of  Paris.  Our  own 
Harvard  is  the  oldest  coUege  in  the 
United  States,  and  had  its  beginning  in 
1636. 

The  coeducational  system  of  educa- 
tion obtains  in  most  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States,  there- 
fore it  is  to  be  inferred  that  this 
method  has  been  found  the  most  suc- 
cessful The  coeducational  institu- 
tions outnumber  those  for  men  exclu- 
sively, or  women.  Pi  Beta  Phi  is  the 
oldest,  woman's  college  fraternity,  of 
which  there  are  eleven,  to  which  women 
may  be  admitted. 

At  the  Elmira  college  $75  is  the  tui- 
tion fee,  and  $275  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing ;  there  are  no  fees  or  expenses  for 
books. 

At  Wellesley  tuition  fees  amount  to 
$150,  and  $200  for  board. 

At  Yassar  the  expense  is  $100,  and 
$300  for  board. 

At  Bryn  Mawr  $100- is  charged,  with 
$275  to  $400,  optional,  for  board,  and 
jTom  $25  to  $50  for  book& 

BadcHffe,  $200  and  $280. 

At  Oxford,  Ohio,  $50  tuition  fees  and 
$225  for  living  expenses  is  allowed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  $275  is  the  low- 
est estimate  for  a  collegiate  course,  and 
$400  to  $450  the  highest. 

Of  women's  colleges  alone  there  are 
only  eight  important  ones  —  Yassar, 
New  York  ;  Wellesley,  Massachusetts  ; 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania ;  Elmira,  New 
York  ;  Oxford,  Ohio  ;  Radcliffe,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  Wells,  New  York  ;  and  Bar- 
nard, New  York  City.  Colored  women 
may  receive  training  at  the  coeduca- 
tional colleges  for  colored  people  at 
Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C.  ; 
the  Roger  Williams  Universitv,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn, ;  Shaw  University,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. ;  the  State  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Wilberforce  University, 
Wilberforce,  O. 

In  many  of  the  colleges  women  are 
only  admitted  to  the  medical  depart- 
ment 
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CURRENT  COMMENT 

Selling  an  alibi  is  a  new  industry  in- 
augurated by  a  couple  of  shrewd  Pari- 
sians; with  the  concurrence  of  the 
alibi  brokers  one  can  have  letters  post- 
ed from  any  place  on  the  civilized 
globe,  and  a  gay  husband  may  be  en- 
joying the  delights  of  Paris  and  write 
letters  from  Cochin-China  to  his  devot- 
ed spouse. 

France  and  Italy  still  indulge  in 
gigantic  lottery  schemes,  even  the  Gov- 
ernment lending  itself  to  such  busi- 
ness. The  great  forthcoming  French 
Exposition  has  been  heralded  by  the 
"Loterie  des  Arts  Decoratifs,"  and  a 
large  sum  of  money  has  been  realized 
by  the  sale  of  tickets. 

The  Austrian  Countess  Hohenau 
wears  a  novel  riding  costume.  It  con- 
sists of  wide  corduroy  knickers  with 
leather  leggings,  a  silk  shirt-waist  and  a 
morocco  belt,  with  a  long  frock-coat  of 
cloth  and  a  jockey  cap.  Thus  equipped, 
she  sits  astride  of  her  horse. 

Cases  of  flower-poisoning  are  rare, 
but  not  impossible.  A  New  York  wom- 
an was  recently  poisoned  cy  the  scent 
from  quantities  of  violets  which  were 
placed  in  her  bedroom.  The  oxygen 
was  absorbed  by  the  flowers  and,  in 
consequence,  the  air  was  vitiated. 

The  extraordinary  fancy  for  canine 
pets  is  indulged  in  by  feminine  Pari- 
sians. With  children  starving  at  their 
very  doors,  these  fine  ladies  expend 
money  and  time  on  foolish  little  lap- 
dogs,  who  are  fed  on  the  daintiest  of 
foods,  who  own  extensive  trousseaux, 
and  are  cared  for  by  maids. 

A  novelty  in  burial  caskets  has  the 
appearance  of  a  couch,  and  robs  death 
of  much  of  its  horror.  On  it  the  body 
reposes  in  a  life-like  attitude  sur- 
rounded by  flowers  and  robed  in  filmy 
white  garments. 

Every  now  and  then  a  gigantic  peti- 
tion, signed  by  thousands  of  American 
women,  is  sent  to  England  asking  for 
the  liberation  of  Mrs.  Maybrick.  Stem 
English  courts  of  justice  have  no  senti- 
ment in  their  composition,  and  Mrs. 
Maybrick  still  works  and  waits  in  her 
dismal  prison  at  Woking,  in  which  she 
suffers  a  living  death. 


WOMEN  UP  TO  DATE 

Mbs.  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  the 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  has 
abandoned  her  literary  ambitions  to 
engage  in  philanthropic  work,  that  of 
caring  for  needy  women  with  cancers. 
She  lives  in  a  tenement-house,  and  hopes 
soon  to  be  able  to  erect  a  cancer  hos- 
pital for  the  poor. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Brown,  Miss  Sargent,  and 
Miss  Anna  Sands  are  all  proficient  in 
wielding  the  golf  stick 

Eanavalo,  the  Queen  of  the  Hovas,  is 
desciibed  as  a  handsome  woman  of 
chocolate  complexion.  She  is  gowned 
in  the  latest  Parisian  fashion,  and  is  re- 
vered as  a  fetish  by  the  superstitious 
Hovas. 

Miss  Georgia  Cayvan  has  launched 
forth  as  a  star,  after  a  period  of  retire- 
ment from  the  stage. 

The  Czarina  of  Russia  has  a  refined, 
delicate  face,  but  a  look  of  uneasiness 
lurks  in  the  eyes,  ever  on  the  alert  for 
fear  some  Nihilistic  crank  will  end  her 
life  and  her  husband's. 

Miss  Reubena  Hyde  Walworth,  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Hardin  Wal- 
worth, has  opened  a  school  of  painting ; 
she  possesses  unusual  talent,  inherited 
from  her  mother,  whose  bent  is  artistic 
as  well  as  literary. 

Mrs.  Cleveland's  tenancy  of  the  White 
House  is  fast  nearing  its  close  ;  she  will 
no  doubt  regret  her  departure,  but  at 
least  as  a  private  individual  she  will 
be  free  to  do  as  she  pleases,  untram- 
melled by  the  etiquette  wliich  must  be 
observed  by  the  wife  of  the  ciiief  magis- 
trate of  the  United  Stales. 

Queen  Victoria  has  just  had  her  pict- 
ure taken ;  it  is  that  of  a  hale  and 
hearty  old  lady  in  the  perennial  white 
cap  ;  in  spite  of  rumors  as  to  her  abdi- 
cation, the  Queen  holds  the  reins  of 
state  with  a  firm  grip,  and  seems  in  no 
haste  to  hand  them  over  to  the  still 
jolly  and  giddy  Prince  of  Wales. 

Am61ie  Rives,  since  her  marriage  to 
Prince  Troubetskoi,  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared from  off  the  face  of  the  globe. 
\\Tio  knows  but  what  she  is  preparing 
some  startling  literary  surprise,  or  con- 
templating some  strange  move  to  make 
herself  talked  about  ? 
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THE  DBESSING-TABLE 

FOB   THE   BREATH 

After  eating  onions  the  breath  may 
be  sweetened  by  dissolving  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  in  boiling  water  and 
drinking  it.  Another  remedy  is  a 
crystal  of  permanganate  of  potash  dis- 
solved in  half  a  glMsfnl  of  water  ;  rinse 
the  mouth  frequently.  Orris  i-oot  is 
also  good ;  a  small  piece  mav  be  bitten 
ofif  after  each  meal ;  the  little  rose  and 
violet  pastilles  perfume  the  breath  if 
taken  often. 

MASKS 

The  face-mask  was  used  by  the  belles 
of  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
was  considered  an  efficacious  method  of 
rendering  the  skin  soft  and  brilliant. 
The  beauties  of  olden  time  took  a  stout 
piece  of  linen  and  cut  out  apertures  for 
the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  Upon  the 
tmderside  was  thickly  applied  a  mush 
made  of  boiled  oatmeal  or  bread-crumbs 
soaked  in  milk  until  attaining  the  con- 
sistency of  a  poultice;  the  &ce  was 
smeared  with  cold-cream  or  almond-oil, 
and  the  warm  mask  secured  to  the  head 
with  strings.  In  the  morning  it  was  re- 
moved, and  the  face  was  washed  with 
tepid  water  in  which  bran  had  been  in- 
fused. This  ancient  remedy  leaves  the 
skin  smooth  and  fair,  provided  it  is  per- 
sisted in  night  after  night ;  one  soon  be- 
comes accustomed  to  the  night-mask. 
Rubber  and  medicated  masks  for  the 
purpose  aio  now  sold,  and  if  they  do 
all  that  they  claim  to  do,  the  appearance 
of  those  who  patronize  these  inventions 
will  be  wonderfully  improved.  There 
is  a  new  mask  which  by  proper  adjust- 
ment is  said  to  eradicate  wrinkles.  It 
is  screwed  on  so  tightly  that  it  smooths 
out  those  veiy  unwelcome  reminders  of 
time. 

The  complexion  may  be  almost  reno- 
vated by  strict  attention  to  diei  To 
eat  f iniit  is  imperative,  as  this  keeps  the 
system  in  perfect  order.  Oranges  and 
lemons  are  obtainable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  should  be  freely  used ; 
prunes  and  other  stewed  fruits  are  also 
good. 


DAINTY  DISHES 

Junket  is  a  simple  and  easy  dessert ; 
the  rennet  tablets  come  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  and  one  of  them  dissolved 
in  a  quart  of  milk  gives  it  the  con- 
sistency of  a  jeUy;  flavoring  of  any 
kind  and  sugar  is  added. 


stuffed  bell  peppers 

The  entire  seed  part  is  scooped  out 
from  the  peppers;  a  small  portion  of 
this  is  chopped  up  with  some  highly 
seasoned  force-meat  and  the  shells  are 
filled  vnth  the  mixture;  lastly,  some 
bread-crumbs  are  strewn  on  the  top, 
and  the  peppers  are  put  in  the  oven 
and  browned. 

EGONOG 

Beat  the  yolks  and  whites  of  the 
eggs  separately ;  one  for  each  person 
is  sufficient ;  mix  the  sugar  and  brandy 
with  the  yolks,  a  wineglassful  to  each 
egg  is  the  proportion;  then  pour  in 
sufficient  crv'ii^m  to  dilute,  and  lastly, 
mix  with  the  whipped  whites  and  pour 
into  a  punch-bowL 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS 

To  remove  pitch  and  tar  from  white 
goods  moisten  the  spot  with  spirits  of 
turpentine  ;  place  on  it  a  piece  of  blot- 
ting-paper, press  with  a  warm  iron  and 
wash  vdth  soap  and  hot  water ;  for 
colored  goods  wet  the  spot  and  rub 
vnth  butter,  then  wash  well  with  soap 
and  water,  then  with  turpentine,  and 
again  vnth  soap. 

to  remove  ink  spots 

Moisten  the  spot,  apply  oxalic  acid 
and  lay  in  the  sun.  Keep  on  doing 
this  until  the  stain  disappears,  then 
wash  well  in  soap  and  water. 

Bubber  nail-brushes  are  excellent  for 
getting  stains  out  of  the  nails ;  they  are 
used  the  same  as  bristles ;  if  not  efficient, 
pumice  stone  will  remove  all  unsightly 
blemishes. 
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